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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Almanacs—“July”, Jan. ’25, p. 27 

Almanacs—“January”, Jan. ’25, p. 27 

American Furniture of the 17th Century, 
Apr. ’25, Frontispiece 

Arm chair with leather seat, Spanish, Jan. 
PAN, 60s. FAY) 

Armchair, Louis XIII, Sept. ’24, p. 13 

Ae oree in an auction gallery, Jan. ’25, 
p. 

Basset, Sir Frances (portrait) by Thos. 
Gainsborough, Mar. ’25, p. 36 

Blanket chest, Curly Maple, Dec. ’24, p.25 

Bowl and tea pot, Aug. ’24, p. 10 

Bristol Teapot, Sept. ’24, p. 14 

Bristol Tea service, Sept. ’24. p. 15 

Bristol China, Sept. ’24, p. 16 

Bececade, Spanish, 15th Century, Feb. ’25, 
pe 29 

Buffet made from bed of James I, Oct. 
1924, p. 14 

Cabinet, Walnut and Marquetry, Aug. 722, 


p. 

Cameo Portraits, Feb. ’25, p. 24 

Carriage and Pair, (water colors by Con- 
stance Guys) Jan. ’25, p. 16 

Chairs, Angle-Dutch, Aug. ’24, p.5 

Chairs, William and Mary, Aug. ’24, p. 6 

Chairs, Spindle back, Jan. ’25, p. 17 

Chairs, Monks arm, Jan. ’25, p. 18 

Chelsea Figures, Mar. ’25, p. 26, 27 

Chest, with floral decorations, Sept. ’24, 


p. 24 

Soy cabinet, early Sheraton style, Sept. 
224 D9 

Chinese carving, English school, Nov, ’24, 


p. 

Chinese carving as practised in France, 
Now, 24; pil 16 

Chinese porcelain, Ch’ien Lung, 1736-1795, 
Apr. 725, p. 33 

Chippendale four-poster bed, May, ’25, p. 
2 


9 
poke owned by Anne Boleyn, Oct. ’24, 
p. 2 

Clock, wound by Napoleon, Oct. ’24, p.20 
Clock, Simon Willard Banjo, Apr. ’25, ps 5 
Clock, Grandfather’s, about 1800, Apr. ’25, 


Does 

Clocks, Old, Apr. ’25, p. 19 

Coffee Pot, Spriggs, Aug. ’24, p. 7 

Coffee pots, silver, Nov. ’24. p. 12 

Colonial Doorway, Mar. ’25, Frontispiece 

Los (Joseph,) Last Ship, Nov. ’24, 
p. 

Copper utensils, useful and ornamental, 
Jatlyee Deo: 

Cruet, Venetian Glass, Aug. ’24, p. 12 

Currier, N.—Zachary Taylor, Oct. ’24, p. 
24 

Currier, N.—Grand National Whig Ban- 
ner, Oct., 1924, p. 25. 


Currier, N.—William Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians, June, ’25, p. 39 

pid gee Country Life, Dec. 

» Pp. 

Currier & Ives—Home to Thanksgiving, 
Nov. ’24, p. 32 

Currier & Ives—Constitution and Java 
Fighting, July, ’25, p. 18 

Currier & Ives—Washington’s Entry into 
New York, May, ’25, p. 35 

Currier & Ives— The Declaration Commit- 
tee, Sept., ’24, p. 22 

Currier, N.—Battle of Resaca De La 
Palma. Sept:, 1924, pe 23: . 

Currier & Ives—A Night on the Hudson, 
Aug. ’24, p. 20 

Currier & Ives—Gold Mining in Calif., 
Aya, Wa gor & 

Currier & Ives—American Homestead, 
Winter, Apr. ’25, p. 35 

Currier & Ives—The Lightning Express, 
Mar Z25sa De oo 

Currier & Ives—Fiend of the Road, Feb. 
25, p. 23 

Day We Celebrate, The, July, ’25, Fron- 
tispiece 

Decanters and covered cup. Feb. ’25, p. 8. 

Desk, maple, bracket feet, Dec. ’24, p. 26 

Delft, polychrome, Oct. ’24, p. 10 

Delft plate, blue and white, Oct. ’24, p. 7 

Delft candlestick, Oct. ’24, p. 8 

Delft flower vase, Oct. ’24, p. 9 

Delft platter, Lafayette, Aug. ’24, p. 22 

Derby, Lady (portrait) by George Rom- 
ney, jan. 25, Dp. 32 

Dining ea Home, Sweet Home, Nov. 
24, p. 

Don Quixote Series (Blue Staffordshire, 
June; °25, p. 24, 25, 26, 27 

Dresser, Old Welsh, Sept. ’24, p. 10 

Dresser, Old Pine, May ’25, p. 36 

Drapevies on four-poster beds, May, ’25, 
p. 30 

Duelling Pistols, May, 725, p. 33 

Ecclesiastical silver, Nov. ’24, p. 11 

Embroidered Spanish Curtain, 16th Cen- 
turv, Feb. 1925, p. 28. 

English drinking glasses, Oct. ’24, p. 23 

Famille Verte Plaque, Hsi Period, (1662- 
1722), .Aprec25. pe 2 

Fan, Presentation, Nov. ’24, p. 17 

Fans, Chinese ivory, about 1625, Nov. ’24, 


p, 16 

Fans, Chinese ivory, about 1595-1640, Nov. 
724, p. 16 

Farrar, Henry T., Glass Decanters of, 


Rebs, 09252 spic8: 
Federal Hall, View of, May, ’25, p. 19 
Few of My Friends, A—Sept. ’24, p. 19 
Filigree and other Venetian Glass, Sept. 
724, p. 8 
Fireplace, The, Oct. ’24, Frontispiece 
Firearms, Antique, May, ’25, p. 31, 32 
Firearms, Antique, July, ’25, p. 12, 13, 14 
Four-poster Bed, May, ’25, p. 26, 27, 28, 
29, and 30 
French sitting room, Nov. ’24, p. 15 
French ae Century drawing-room, Mar. 
PA dh oe 3) 
Gabrielle Elizabeth Galland, Nov. ’24, p.9 
Glass, Green Spanish, Jan. ’25, p. 5 
Glass Flasks, Maria, Province of Almeria, 
Jans 225, Dp. 6 
Glass, Polak or goblet, Jan. ’25, p. 8 
Glass, San Ildefonso sugar bowl, Jan. ’25, 


p. 6 

Glass, Spanish decorative, Jan. ’25, Fron- 
tispiece 

Glass, Fantasies in, Jan. ’25, Frontispiece 

Glass vase, Persian, Mar. ’25, p. 20 

Glass, Whistle and gin bottle, Jan. ’25, p.6 

Governor’s Room (N. Y. City Hall), May 
Cee ati, lees an Moyes on G7 

Gothic Room, Spanish, Fifteenth Century, 
Vane ees pee 10 

Hadley chest, oak, Sept. ’24, p. 24 

Hamilton, Alexander, Portraits of, July, 
19252 Do Z0 else aes eo 

Handkerchiefs, Events, Feb. ’25, p. 30 

ae Box, A quaint village, Dec. ’24, p. 

Hat boxes, Architectural and pastoral, 
Dec. ’24, p. 13 

Heppelwhite, best type at Metropolitan 
Museum, Mar. ’25, p. 12 

Highboy, Lacquered, Metropolitan Wing, 
Nov. ’24, p. 22 

Highboy, Queen Anne type, Aug. ’24, p.16 

Highboy, Howe, Aug. ’24, p. 17 

Highboy, American, Aug. ’24, Frontispiece 

Highboy by Savery, June, ’25, p. 18 

Highboy, A Mahogany, June, ’25, p. 19 

Highboy, American, June, ’25, p. 20 

Highboy, Maple, Dec. ’24, p. 26 


Highboy, Typical Early American, June, 
25) Dy 27. 
Home, Sweet Home, E. Hampton, Nov. 
24, p. 
Hooked Rug, blue background, May, ’25, 


6 
Hooked Rugs, May, ’25, p. 6, 7, 8, 9 


Horn Cup, Rhinoceros, Dec. ’24, p. 12 
Jade Pebble, Feb. ’25, p. 38 

Jardiniere and plate, Aug. *24, p, 9 
Jefferson, Thomas (portrait) painted by 


Robert Field, Mar. ’25, p. 18 
Jewelry of Mme. Bonaparte, Dec. ’24, p. 
Knife “poxes, Sheraton style, Dec. ’24, p. 
16 


Lagoda, Whaling barge, Nov. ’24, p. 28 
yee Whale Oil, Apr. ’25, p. 26, 27, 28, 


Dec Gilded, Aug. ’24, p. 18 

Linen, English printed, Mar. ‘25ers 

Living Room, Eighteenth Century manor, 
Dec. *24, Frontispiece 

Lowestoft china, in Metropolitan Museum, 
jane cope 4 

Lowestoft vase, Jan. ’25, p. 15 

Lowestoft tea cups and saucers, Jan. ’25, 
p. 15 

Lowestoft urn, plate and beaker, Jan. ’25, 
Pe L6 

Lowestoft Presentation Bowl, Feb. ’25. p. 
35 

Lustre, Silver resist, Nov. ’24, p. 18 

Lustre, Swansea Gold, Mar. ’25, p. 30 

Madonna and Child, Dec. ’24, p. 30 

Merchant Ships, print, July, ’25, p. 17 

Miss Charlotte Monroe (Raeburn), 
Oct, 724, pol l9 

Mirror, walnut and gilt, Aug. ’24, p. 4 

Millefiori Glass, Venetian, Sept. 24, p. 6 

Monroe, James (portrait) by Gilbert 
Stuart; (May. 0c25 epee oe 

Morris, Robert (portrait), June ’25, p. 22 

Music Lesson, The, Sept. ’24, p. 27 

Nailsea Flasks, Dec. ’24, p. 10 

Nantucket Men, (painting) Jan. ’25, p, 22 

Nef, silver, Dec. ’24, p. 18 

New England Village, A. June, ’25, p. 13 

Panelled Room, early 18th Century, May, 
725, Frontispiece 

Pewter candlesticks and lamps, May, ’25, 
p. 12 

Pewter communion flagon, May, ’25, p. 10 

Pewter plates, May, ’25, p. 11 

Pewter Room, portions of the wall in, May 
PN Ges, ale 

Piano, American (1825) Oct. ’24, p. 12 

Piano, American, late 18th Century, Oct. 
24 Dew. 

Portrait—Lansdowne, Stuart, Washington, 
May, %255 p; 20 

Portrait of Col. John Nixon, May, ’25, 
p. 22 

Obverse side of Blue Dish (Cheng period) 
Apr, 725, p:. 23 

Old Copper, Mrs. Lee’s Pieces, July, ’25, 

7 


Dp. 

Old Copper, A Background for, July, ’25, 
peg 

Peale, Charles Willson, P.A., June, ’25, p. 
21 

Perforated lanterns, Sept. ’24, p. 25 

Period Room, A, Jan. ’25, p. 31 


Pettit, Col. Charles (portrait), by Charles 
Willson Peale, Apr. ’25, p. 25 


Phyfe’s Card, Duncan, June, ’25, p. 13 
Phyfe Dining Room, A, June, ’25, p. 9 
Phyfe Game Table, A, June, ’25, p. 8 


Phyfe Lyre Table, Duncan, June, ’25, p.7 
Portrait of Benjamin Franklin, June, ’25, 


Pp. 22 
Portrait of Mrs. William Jackson, May, 
25, ps 23 
Portrait of Mrs. Samuel Blodgett, May, 
255 ree 
Portrait of a Man, Aug. ’24, p. 19 
Portable lanterns, Sept. ’24, p. 26 
Roaring Forties (painting), Jan. ’25, p. 24 


Roosevelt house, The Old Parlor, Jan. ’25, 
Demet 

Roosevelt house, The Bedroom, Jan. ’25, 
p. 12 

Roosevelt house, Drawing Room, Jan. ’25, 


Dp. ls 

Rouge de fei and Blue Dish of the Yung 
Cheng Period, Apr. ’25, p. 22 

Samplers, April, ’25, p. 15, 16, 17 

Sampler, Pot of Flowers, (1735), Apr. ’25, 
rep eles) 

Sampler, The Twin Shepherdess (1788), 
Apt, °25. p. 14 

Settin Room, Home, Sweet Home, Nov. 
24, Frontispiece 

Secretary-Bookcase, William and Mary, 
Walnut, Sept. ’24, Frontispiece 

Settee, Louis XII1, Sept. ’24, p. 12 


Breed panel of The Hunt, June, ’25, p. 
1 

Ship Lanterns, Mar. ’25, p. 15 

Ship models—“‘Lagoda”’, New Bedford 


whaling barque, Dec. ’24, p. 21 

Ship model—Dutch, 17th Century, Dec. 
24, p. 22 

Ship model—Le Bretagne, French man-of- 
war, 1780, Dec. ’24, p. 21 

Ship model—Fortune ‘of the Indies, Dec. 
'24, p. 22 


Shipwreck, A, (print) July, ’25, p. 19 

Saeed eight- legged, Heppelwhite, Mar. 
eae 14 

Sigerod at Mt. 
Mar, *25eane 13 

Silver Tankard, June, ’25, p. 31 

Silver Brazier, June, ’25, p. 32 

Silver Teapot, June, ’25, p. 32 

Silver Porringer by Paul Revere, June, 25, 
p32, 

Silver shaker, June, ’25. p. 33 

Speedwell of London, 1720, The, Mar. ’25, 
D. oo 

Spinning wheel, Flax, Oct. ’24, p. 5 

Spinning wheel, Wool, Oct. ’24, p. 5 

Spinning wheel, Flax, painted and japan- 
ned, Oct. ’24, p. 3 

ae ee bust of Washington, Oct. 
24, 18 

Staffordshire, Cobbler and Wife, Oct. 724, 
Dp. 06 

Staffordshire, Cow and Calf. Oct. ’24, p.17 

Staffordshire figure of Franklin, Oct. 724, 


Dato 

Staffordshire, 
p. 16 

Staffordshire, Historical Plates, Jan. ’25, 
p. 20 

Staffordshire, Hounds, Oct. ’24, p. 17 

Staffordshire, Returning from Market, Oct. 
°24, p. 16 

Staffordshire, 
p. 18 

Staffordshire, Sailor’s Return, Oct. ’24, p. 
18 

Stator shin ee platters, Jan. °25, 
Peet 

Strainers, silver, Nov. ’24, p. 13 

Stylish Turnout, A (water color by Con- 
stance Guys) Jan. ’25, p. 17 

Sucket glasses. Oct. ’24, p. 23 

Table, Early Walnut, June,. ’25, p. 40 

Table screen, with white jade disk, 
jily, 22530p.15 

Table, Three Part Dining, Apr. ’25, p. 10 

Tables, Gateleg, April, ’25, p. 19 

Table, Gateleg, Jan. ’25, p. 19 

Tables, Spanish, Feb. ’25, p. 21 

Tapisserie Ajouree, Dec. 724, p. 33 

Tapestries in the Park-Lane, Old, July, ’25 
p. 25 

Tea pot and plate, Aug. ’24, p. 8 

Tea pots, tankards, bowls and candlesticks, 
Novy. 724, p. 14 

Tea pots and tankards of Paul Revere 
silver, Nov. ’24, p. 10 Z 

comets Jars, Blue and White, Apr. 725, 
p. 

Thomas Jefferson, (painting) Mar. ’25, p. 
18 

Tin lanterns and iron lamp, Sept. ’24, p.25 

Title page of rare first editions, Apr. ’25, 
Pe OO; won. 

es a Jouy, Late Louis XV, Dec. ’24, 


Vernon, Heppelwhite, 


Going to Market, Oct, ’24, 


Sailor’s Farewell, Oct. ’24, 


Toile on Jouy, Pastoral by Huet, Dec. ’24, 
p: 31 

Toile de Jouy, Indienne, Dec. ’24, p. 32 

Tulip plates, Aug. ’24, p. 24 

AS ee ee Be shape (Chinese) Apr, °25, 
p. 

Venetian glass bottle, Sept. ’24, p. 5 

Venetian Glass, Sept. ’24, p. 6 

Venetian Glass, late period, Aug. ’24, p. 14 

Venetian Glass, 16th and 17th Centuries, 
Septa ¢245-pae/ 

Wall Paper, French in Egypt, June, 725, 


p. 14 

Wall Paper, First panel of The Hunt, 
June, “25, p.. 15 

Washington’s bedroom, Mt. Vernon, Sept. 
Be Sag nae hyd 

wey side Inn, The Tap Room, Mar. ’25, p. 


Woyside Inn, The Parlor, Mar. 725, 7 

Wayside Inn, Coach in which rode Cl 
Lafayette, Mar. ’25, p. 9 

Wayside Inn, Garden, Mar. ’24, p. 10 

Wine pot, bottle, double spouted ewer, 
Mar. 25,0 p.)23: 

Wine Glasses, Seventeenth Century, Aug. 
2A Da 

Winding Staircase, A, June, ’25, p. 29 

Windy Hill Manor, June, ’25, p. 28 


GENERAL SUBJECTS 


About Old Clocks, April, 1925, p. 5. 
Acantus leaf (ornament). Aug., 1924, 


p. 4 
Acorn Clock,- April, 


1925; =p5 28: 
Agate, Leeds. Aug., 1924, p. 9. 
Albrecht, Charles, early American 
piano maker. October, 1924, p. 13. 
Aldrich, Thos. Bailey, quoted, 


June, 1925, p. 14. 
Alexander, Mrs. James. Aug., 1924, 
58, pales 
Alice Morse Earle, quoted. October, 
1924, p. 3-4-6. 
Allen, Louis L. Sept., 1924, p. 10. 
Ee aa of Early Centuries. Jan., 
1925, 


American Antiques (radio 
yune, 1925, p, 38, 

American Art Association Galleries, 
October, 1924, p. 13. 

American Highboy. Aug., 1924, p. 16. 

SEAS Highboy, The, June, 1925, 
Diy L.G, 

American Makers of Pewter and White 
Metal reprinted. Sept., 1924, p, 28. 

American Pianos. Oct. 1924, p. 12. 

American Silver, Early, June, 1925, 
ps isk. 

Ame:ican Spinning Wheels. 
1924. 

American Wing, Metropolitan Mus- 
eum, Rooms in the. Nov., °24, p. 22 

de Forest, Robert W. Nov., 1924, 
7a) 5 

Ancient Mariner’s Ship, The, Mar. 
1925, p. 32, 

pe gyre Highboy. Aug., 1924, 
p. i 

peer G. O., sculptor, Feb. 1925, 
Dovzos 

Antique Firearms, May, 1925, p. 31. 

Antique Firearms, July, 1925, p. 12. 

Antiques in Interior Decorating. Feb, 
1925, p. 9. 

Armstrong, Maitland, quoted, 
Feb: 1925, pe 272 

Astin ae Exhibition. 
p. ‘ 

Astor, John Jacob, goes into fur 
business. October, 1924, p. 13. 
At the Sign of the Lantern, Aug., 
1924, p. 27. 
Ball and-claw foot. Aug., 1924, p. 5. 
Bannerman, Francis, July, 1925, p. 14. 
Banjo Pea beginnings of, April, 

1925, 
Barber, avin A. Aug., 1924) p. 24: 
Bedroom, Mt. Vernon, 

Sept., 1924, p. 18. 
Bernese of Toile de jJouy. Dec., 
Beroviero, Angelo. Sept., 1924, p. 5. 
Bigelow, Francis H. ‘Aug., 1924; pu2d, 
Binns, W. A., quoted. Sept., 1924, 


p. 14: 

Black Transfer Print, Leeds. 
1924, p. 9. 

ie Egyptian, Leeds. 


lecture}, 


Sept., 


Nov., 1924, 


Aug., 

Aug., 1924, 
pos 

Blue Staffordshire, June, 1925, p. ’24. 


Blue Staffordshire, present values, 
June, 1925, p. 34. 


ee iaretet ware, Leeds. Aug., 1924, : 


aon " eaeertae Aug., 1924, p. 19. 
Bolognese monk.  Sept., 1924, p. 5. 
Book Collecting, Eugene Field ‘quoted. 
October, 1924, p. 30-31. 
Bosanko, ‘quoted. Nov.,. 1924, p. 25: 
“Boston Society for Promoting In- 
dustry. October, 1924, p. 5. 
“Bourity Coats,” October, 1924, p. 6. 
Bowen, Deacon Ephriam. October, 
1924, p. 5. 
Brandon, Col. Gerard, June, 1925, p. 28 
Brasher, Ephraim, silversmith, ae 


Dp. ose 
Breoviero Cup,“ Venetian. Aug., 1924, 
1924, p. 5. 


Dp. : 
Briati, Giuseppe. Sept., 
Bride Clock, April, 1925, p. 8. ; 
Bristol China. Sept., 1924, Pow. 
Baie & Son, Richard. Aug., 1924, 
Pach es 
Broadwoods. October, 1924, p. 12. 
Buek, Gustave H. Nov., 1924, p. 6. 
Byne, Arthur, quoted, Feb. ’25, p. 19. 
Cabinets for Glass’ and Porcelain. 
Sept., 1924, p. 9. 
Cabriole. Aug., 1924, p. 6 
Calcedonio. Aug., 1924, De lds. 
Campaign Songs, before Civil War. 
October, 1924, p. 25. 
Compares Songs of Past Years. Sept., 
Cameo Portraiture in America, 
Feb. 1925, p. 25. 
Canes, glass, described. Sept., 1924, 
p= 8: 
Capaccio. Aug., 1924, p. 12. 
Cape May, Scene at, July, 1925, p. 33. 
Capmany, quoted, Feb. 1925, Spr. 
Case of Drawers. Aug., 1924; ns 16. 
Centerpieces, Leeds. Aug., 1924, 8. 
mee, Vincenzo, quoted. Aug., i525, 


Se 
Chae of Louis XIII Period. Sept., 
1924, p. 12. 
Chait, Ralph M. Aug., 1924, p. 28. 
Champion, Richard. Sept., 1924, p. 14. 
Chappell, Stephen. Aug., 1924, p. 11. 
Charles IX. Aug., 1924, p. 14. . 
Charles Wilson Peale (works of), 
June, 1925, p. 215 
Chelsea’s hey-day, Mar. 1925, p. 27. 
Chelsea Redivivus, Mar. 1925, p. 27. 
Chest of drawers. Aug., 1924, p. 5. 
these stands, Leeds. Aug., 1924, 
p. 8. 
China, Bristol. Sept., 1924, p. 14. 
China, Lowestoft, Feb. 1925, p. 13. 
Chinese porcelain, how to study and 
collect. October, 1924, p, 27. 
Chinese periods. Oct., 1924, p. 27-28. 


describ ed.. 


ee —— s - 


Chinese porcelain, some expensive 


specimens. October, 1924, p. 27. 
Chinese Presentation Fans. Nov., 
1924, ‘pe 16. 


Chinese Porcelain, How to Study. 
Nov., 1924, p. 24. 

Chinese Vase. Aug.; 1924, p. 28. 

Chippendale-Heppelwhite compared, 
March 1925, p. 12. 

Chou Dynasty. Aug., 1924, p. 28. 

Church A] Hoe Aug, 1924, p. &. 

Cisterns. Aug., 1924, p. 8. 

Citta di Rialto. Aug., 1924, p. 13. 

Claggett, Wm., clockmaker, April, 
1925, ER 6. 

Clarke Art Galleries. Gothic panels 
sale. Currier & Ives prints. Oct., 
1924, p. 13. 

Clews, John, potter, June, 1925, p. 24. 

Clocks, Jones collection of. October, 
L924o"p;, 21. 

Clocks, freaks. October, 1924, p. 21. 

Clocks, Napoleon a lover of them. 
‘October, 1924, p. 21. 

Clocks, grandfathers, Holland. Oct., 


1924). p.224, 

Clock, Louis XV’s favorite one. Oct., 
1924, p. 21. 

Clocks, wonderful collections of. Oct., 
1924, p. 20. 


Clock, curious one made by a French 
jeweler. October, 1924, p. 21. 
Clocks, famous European. October, 
1924, p. 20. 

Clocks at Hampton Court, made for 
Henry VIII, October, 1924, p. 20. 

“Clock of Death.”’ Oct., 1924, p. 20. 

Clouston, R: S., quoted: March, 
1925, p. 11. 

Cohen, Mrs. DeWitt Clinton, Feb., 
1925, p. 30. 

ae Fa Rare Books, Apr. 1925. 
p. 30. 

Collection of Mrs. Harry Benkard, 
June, 1925, p. 7. 

Colorless or Transparent, Venetian. 
Aug., 1924, p. 12. 

Coney, John, goldsmith, June, 1925. 


p. 32) 
ctr aes William. Sept., 1924, 


p. , 
Cornwall clay. Aug., 1924, p. 7. 
Correr Museum. Sept., 1924, p. 5. 
Cottage china, Bristol. Sept. 1924, 


p- . : 
Cromwell chair. Sept., 1924, p. 13. 
Crystallo, white glass. Sept., 1924, 


pT. 

Currier & Ives Prints, list of works, 
relating to home life in the country. 
Nov., 1924, p. 33. 

Currier & Ives Prints, list of works; 
Presidents, noted statesmen, histor- 
ical gatherings, battles in our early 
wars. Sept., 1924, p. 22. 

Currier & Ives prints, list of. Oct., 
1924, p. 24. 

Currier & Ives Prints—list of Early 
Views of American Cities, March, 
1925, p. 34. 

Currier, Nathaniel, ship lithographer, 
July, 1925, p. 18. 

Currier & Ives Prints, list of trotting 
prints, Feb. 1925, p. 22. 

Currier & Ives, river & steamship. 
Aug., 1924, p. 20. 

Curtis, Lemuel clockmaker, April, 
1925, p. 8. 

Sold of Cameos, Feb. 1925. p. 25. 

Dandolo, Jacopo. Aug., 1924, p. 14. 

Barks ree Staffordshire, June, 1925, 
p. 24, 

Daughters of Liberty, organization of. 
October, 1924, p. 5. 

Dawson, H. F. <Aug., 1924, p. 5. 

Dawson, H. F. Sept., 1924, p. 13. 

Decorations in the Park-Lane, July, 


Dr ot. 
Delft Earthenware. Sept., 1924. 
Delft, made in Dresden. Oct., 1924, 


p. 10. 
Delft made earthenware, colored 
grounds. October, 1924, p. 10. 
Delft imitations, colored. Oct., 1924, 


p. 10. 

Delft, famous potteries. Oct., 1924, 
> 11 

Delft pottery marks. October, 1924, 


p. ; 

Delft, polychrome, importations from 
China. October, 1924, p. 9. 

Delft Earthenware. October, 1924, 


De 7. 
Delft, earthenware, where made. Oct., 


924. ied. 
Delft. blue and white. October, 1924, 


p. 8. 
Delftware, articles of. October, 1924, 


p. 8. 

Delftware, blue and white and poly- 
chrome, -1680-90 Oct.. 1924, p. 8. 
Delftware dishes and plates, how dis- 
tinguished. October, 1924, p. 9. 
Delftware factory marks. Oct., 1924, 


mrad. (8: 

Derby, }: C. Sept., 1924, p._ 16. 

Derby, J. C., English china pitcher. 
October, 1924, p. 13. 

Dessert service, Leeds. Aug., 1924, 


p.. 8 


Development of the Gateleg Table, 
April, 1925, p. 18, 

Devon clay. Aug., 1924, p. 7. 

ebb A Spelling Book. Aug., 1924, 
p. 10. 

Dinner service, Leeds. Aug., 1924, 


p. 3: 

hea Table, Three part, April, 1925. 
ee Le 

Dining Room, Mt. Vernon, described. 
Sept., 1924, p. 18. 

Dirk Van der Kest (D.V.K.), 1700. 
October, 1924, p. 8. 

Display Cabinets for Glass and Por- 
ceiain. Sept., 1924. 

Dixwell, John, silversmith, June, p. 32. 

Don Quixote, Story of, June, 1925. 
p 24. 

Don Quixote Series. June, 1925. 

Dragon in Chinese Art, The, 
April, 1925, p. 21. 

Drinking glasses, for collectors of 
moderate means. Oct., 1924, p. 22. 

Drouais, Francoise Hubert, painter. 
Now., 1924, p. 9. t 

Dr. Merritt’s Collection of Blue Staf- 
fordshire. Jan., 1925. 

Dummer, Jeremiah, silversmith, June, 


pe 32. 

Dutch Glass. Nov., 1924, p. 20. 

Duncan Phyfe Furniture, June, 1925, 
Pits 

Dwight, Timothy, goldsmith, June, 
Daroes 

Early American Silver, June, 1925, 
Do ik. : ; 

Early cultivation of flax in Virginia. 
October, 1924, p. 4. : 

Echoes from the Auction Galleries. 
Nov., 1924, p. 27. 

Echoes from the Galleries, Feb. ’25, 


Echoes. from the Galleries, March, 


1925. p. 31. 
Edinton, N. C., 1774. October, 1924, 


Dano. 

Edwards, Thos., ship  lithographer, 
July, 1925, p. 18. 

Edwards, John, silversmith, June, 
oR ks 

Eddy, Mrs. J. T. A., Feb. 1925, p. ds 

Empire Period (silver), June, 1925, 


Daeoae 

Enamelled or Gilt, Venetian. Aug., 
1924, p. 12.. 

Ent, John, clockmaker, April, 1925, 


p. oO: 
“English Table Glass,” by Percy 
Bates, quoted. October, 1924, p. 22 
Etrura Works. Nov., 1924, p. 18. 
Etiquette in display cabinets (royalty) 
Sept., 1924, p. 9. 
Events Handkerchiefs, Part II, 
Feb. 1925, p. 30. 
Famille rose ware. Aug., 1924, p. 28. 
Farrar, Henry T., Feb. 1925, p. 7. 
“Feather” edge. Aug., 1924, p. 8. 
Fernandez, Pedro, Feb. 1925, p. 6. 
Fictile Art. Aug., 1924, p. 28. 
Filagree glass. Sept., 1924, p. 6. 
Field, Robert, engraver, March. 1925, 
Talos F 
Filagree or Lace Venetian glass. 
Aug., 1924, p. 13. 
Finns, W. Moore, quoted, Feb. 1925. 
pe 3. 
First Editions, Rare, July, ’25, p. 27. 
First Editions, title pages, July, 1925, 
Oh Xie 
Flint Locks, May, 1925, p. 33. 
Florio, John, quoted. Sept., 1924, p. 8. 
Foscari, Doge Alvise, marks described, 
Sept., 1924, p. 6. 
Four-Poster Bed, The, May, 1925, 
Dee2/a pe 29. 
Francois, René, quoted. Aug., 1924, 
15 


Grck Antiques in Interior Decorat- 
ing, March, 1925, p. 29. 

Freeth, Frank. Aug., 1924, p. ie 

Front Parlor, Mt. Vernon, described. 
Sept., 1924, p. 18. 

Fruit baskets, Leeds. Aug., 1924, 


p. 3 

Furniture of Duncan Phyfe, June, 
19A5; Spied. 

Furniture at Mt. Vernon. Sept., 1924, 
p. , 

Furniture, Spanish, Feb. 1925, p. 17. 

Gainsborough, Portrait by Thomas, 
March, 1925, p. 36. 

Galleon Stern Lantern, described, 

Gateleg Table The, Apr., 725, p, 18. 

Gentleman glass maker, title, described. 
Sept., 1924, p. 6. 

Geib, John and Adam, piano makers. 
October 1924, p. 13. 

Georgian Period (silver), June, 1925. 
Pp. ol: 

German and Dutch Colonists in Pa. 
October, 1924, p. 4. 

Godey’s Lady Book, Clothes from, 
July, 1925, p. 32. 

Godi, Paolo. Sept., 1924, p. 5. 

Gold Lustre Ware, March, 1925, p. 30. 

Goya, artist, Feb. 1925, p. 37. 

Governor’s Room, The, May, 1925, 


oat Oy 


G.K. (Ghisbrecht Lambrechts Kruyt. 
October, 1924, p. 8. 

Glass, Dutch. Nov., 1924, p. 20. 

Glasses, English drinking. October, 
1924, p. 22, 

Glass mfg. houses in 1696. October, 
1924, p. 22. 

Glass, Persian; March, 1925. p. 21. 

Glass ees five groups. Oct., 1924, 
p. ‘ 

Glass, Spanish, Feb. 1925, p. 5. 

Grandfather Clock, April, 1925, p. 6. 

Greever, W., quoted, July, 1925, p. 13. 

Great Chalice of Antioch. Nov., 1924, 


De soe 
ong Stuart Portraits, May, 1925, 
peels 
Gilbert, George, musicial instrument 
dealer, 1802. October, 1924, p. 13. 
Gilded Leather. Aug., 1924, p, 18. 
Hadley chest. Sept., 1924, p. 24. 
Hals Frans. Aug., 1924, p. 19. 
Hal’s Portraits in U. S., list. Aug., 
1924, p. 23. 
Hamilton, Portraits of Alexander, 
ee es Dp. 21: 
ammond, Mrs. ohn H. uoted, 
Feb. 1925, p. se! aa 
Hampton Ct. Palace. Aug., 1924, 


p. 4. 

Han Dynasty. Aug., 1924, p. 28. 

Hanoverian. Aug., 1924, p. 5. 

Hardy’s prefatory note for the first 
edition of “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” July, 1925, p. 29-31. 

das dee Henry, quoted, May, 1925. 
De aoe 

Hate Henry, quoted, July, 
p. : 

Bey Green & Co. Aug., 1924, 


p. 8-9. 
Hedger, Judge Henry P., quoted. 
Nov., 1924, p. 26. 

Heppelwhite, chest of drawers. Aug., 
1924, p. 16. 
Heppelwhite, quoted, Mar. 1925, p. 38. 
Heppelwhite Sideboa.d, Mar. ’25, p. 11 
Highboy. The American, June, 1925, 

p. p 
Hind, Mrs. Lewis. Aug., 1924, p. 7. 
Hodgson, Mrs. Willoughby, quoted. 
Sept. lo24serpaeeline 
Home Sweet Home. Nov., 1924, p. 5, 
Hooked Rugs, May, 1925, p. 5. 
Hoof-foot. Aug., 1924, p. 5. 
Hoppesteyn, Rochus (R.H.S.). Oct., 
1924, p. 8. 

How to Study and Collect Chinese 
Porcelain. Noy:, 1924, ps 24: 
How to buy prints, Mar. 1925, p. 24. 

Hugenot. Aug., 1924, p. 4. 
Hull, John, goldsmith June, ’25, p. 32. 
Humble, Green & Co. Aug., 1924, 


Deez 

Beat John H., letter. Nov., 1924, 
wus oe 

Hunting Antiques. Sept., 1924, p. 19. 

Hyde Collection, Mr. Clarence, April, 
1925, p. 27. 

Imbert, Anthony, ship lithographer, 
July, 1925. sp. 18: 

Ince and Mayhew, cabinets, shelves. 
Sept., 1924, p. 11. 

Jade, Properties of, July, 1925, p. 15. 

Jacobean Heirloom. October, 1924, 


p. E 
Jarret, Mrs. H. H., owns carved sec- 
tions of buffet constructed from bed 
of James I. October, 1924, p. 14. 
Jefferson, A Portrait of Thomas, 
March, 1925, p. 17. 
Jerome, Chauncey, clockmaker, 
April, 1925, p. 8. 
Kaolin, porcelain. Aug., 1924, p. 28. 
Kas, apace highboy. Aug., 1924, 
D. 
Kidsons, quoted. Aug., 1924, p. 8-9. 
Jen Rev. Jedediah, October, 1924, 


Dede 
Kerfoot, J. B., quoted, May, ’25, p. 12. 
May, 1925, p. 11. 
Keiser, Aelbrecht de, 1650. October, 
1924, p. 8. 


seats J. R., quoted. Nov., 1924, 
p- ; 
Kouchaji, Mr., quoted. Nov., 1924, 


piss: 
Labarte, quoted. Sept., 1924, p. 8. 
Laborde, Valencia, quoted, Feb. 1925, 
p. 29. 
Lafayette Centenary. Aug., 1924, p. 22. 
Lamps, Whale Oil, April, 1925, p. 27. 
Lantern, The. Sept., 1924, p. 25. 
Lane, Andrea. Aug., 1924, p. 14. 
Lanzi, quoted. Sept., 1924, p. 6. 
Lamb, Charles. Nov., 1924, p. 17. 
Laufer, Dr. T.. quoted, Apr. ’25, p. 38. 
Lawrence, W. T., quoted. Nov., 1924, 


De ane 

Lee, Collection of Mrs. W. C., July, 
OSes peer. 

Leeds earthenware. Aug., 1924, p. 7. 

Lepantre. Aug., 1924, p. 4. 

Lepine, French sculptor, jeweler. Oct., 
1924, p. 21. 

Lithographers, List of early ships, 
July, 1925, p. 18. 

Lockwood, Luke V, quoted. Aug., 
1924, p. 16. 


a 


Lockwood, Luke Vincent, quoted, 
April, 1925, py ll, 

Lockwood, Luke Vincent, quoted, 
June, 1925, p. 18. 

Louis XIII Chairs. Sept., 1924, p. 12. 

Logan, Mrs. James, quoted. October, 
1924, p. 6. 

Lopez, Bartolome, Feb. 1925, p. 6. 

Louis XIV period. Aug., 1924, Dias? 


Low chests of drawers. Aug., 1924, 


p. 16. 
ey tect of workers, Feb. ’25, 
p 4 
Lowestoft—described, Feb. ’25, p. 14. 
Lowestoit China, Feb. Bose De los 
Lustre Ware, Gold, Mar. 1925, p. 30. 
Lustre, manufacture, described. Nov., 
1924, p. 19. 
Lustre, Silver. Nov., 1924, p. 18. 
Lustre, Leeds. Aug., 1924, p. 9. 
Lyre clock, April, 1925, p. 8. 
Mareeba, Jacob, quoted, April, 25, 
p. 39, 
Margolis, Jacob, furniture sale. Oct., 
1924, p. 13. 
Marks on Leeds Pottery. Aug., 1924, 


Marks on Silver Lustre, described. 
Nov., 1924, p. 25. 
er a Bristol China, Sept., 1924, 


p. 5: 

“Marlborough foot” furniture, March, 
1925, p. 13 

Marot, aniel. Aug., 1924, p. 4. 

Marot, Daniel, designer. Sept., 1924, 
p. 10. 

Mass. Gazette, poem in 1767. October, 
1924" ps 5: 

Mascaron (ornament). Aug., 1924, 


Pat. 

Matchlocks (rifle), May, 1925, p. 32 

McCormack, John. Aug., 1924, p. 19. 

Metropolitan Gymnasium Costumes, 
The, July, 1925, p. 33. 

Mission Furniture, Feb. 1925, p. 17. 

Murano. Sept., 1924, p. 5. 

Mooet, A. de Beruete y, quoted, Feb. 
1925, p. 3% 

Moorish furniture designs, explained, 
Reb, 11925.) pace: 

Mrs. Washington’s Old Room, de- 
scribed. Sept., 1924, p. 18. 

Mt. Vernon, furniture. Sept., 1924, 


Dela 

Muffle kiln. Aug., 1924, p. 28. 

Murano. Aug., 1924, p. 12. 

Napoleon, lover of clocks. October, 
1924, p. 21. 

Nattier, Jean Ware, painting by, July, 
1925, pon 20s 

Neurenberg, Elizabeth, quoted. Oct., 
1924, p. 7-10-11. 

New England Wedding Chests, Sept., 
1924, p. 24. 

N. H. Historical Soc., quoted. Aug., 
1924, p. 18. 

New Room, Mt. Vernon, described. 
Sept., 1924, p. 18. 

Newspaper, copy of 1st number of, 
July, 1925, p: 28.. 

Newton, A. Edward, quoted, April, 
1925; pp. 30 

Nunez, Tomas, Feb. 1925, p. 6 

Obando, Don Antonio, re oe p. 6 

Old Clocks, April, 1925, 

Old Copper, Collection Bu Paty, 192, 


Docs 
pe pore Village, An, June, 1925. 
old Tine Wall Papers, June, 1925, 
p. 
Old World Masters, Aug., 1924, 


Delos 

Origin of Dragon design. April, 1925, 
p. 21. 

Origin of Glass. Mar. 1925, p. 22 

Ottie, E. W. Nov., 1924, p. 26. 

Onclebagh, Garrett, silversmith, June, 
Oe Gee 

Overend, J we quoted. Aug., 1924, 
1925; p. 

Paape, Corie “Earthenware Potter or 
Delftware Mfgrs.”’ Oct. 1924, p. 7. 

Partridge, Frank. Aug., 1924, p. 6. 

Payne, John Howard, home. Nov., 
1924, p. 5. 

Park, Mr. Lawrence, Feb. 1925, p. 27. 

Paff, John and Michael, piano dealers, 
18025) October, 1924, p. 13. 

Paul Revere lanterns. Sept., 1924, 
p. 26. 

Peale, Charles Willson (works of) 
June, 1925, p. 21. 

Peale, Portrait by Chas. Willson, 
April, 1925, p. 24. 

Pendleton, John, ship lithographer, 
July, 1925, p. 18. 

Periods in Four-Poster Beds, May, ’25 

Pewter. American, May. 1925, p. 11. 

Persian Glass, Mar. 1925, p. 21. 

Petunse, porcelain. Aug., 1924, p. 28. 

Pettit, Col. Cha:les, Portrait of, 
April, 1925. p. 24 

Pewter & White Metal marks, re- 
printed. Aug., 1924, p. 26. 

Phyfe, Furniture, June, 1925, p. 7. 

Phyfe’s Business Card (Duncan), 
June 1925, p. 11 

Piano, Grand Forte Piano. October, 
1924, p. 12. 


Piano or pianoforte, remodelled as 
desks. October, 1924, p. 12. 

Portrait of Thomas Jefferson, 
March, 1925, p. 17. 

Portraits of Alexander Hamilton, 
July, 1925, p. 21, 

Portrait of a Man. Aug., seh p. 19. 

Poole clay. Aug., 1924, p. 7. 

Presentation Fans. Nov., 1924, p. 16. 

ere offered for spinning. October, 
1 fa he 

Prints, Ship pulys 1925,-p. 17. 

Properties of Jade, July, 1925, 

Pujnaker, Adrien (AP K), ores 
1924, p. 8. 

Queen Ann period. Aug., 1924, p. 3. 

Quintal Flower Horn, Leeds. Aug., 
1924, p. 9. 

Rare Books, Collecting, April, 1925, 
p. 30: 

Rare Books, What are, Apr. ’25, p. 32. 

Rare Citst Editions, July, 1925, p. 27 
Pp. 

Red Horse Tavern, S. Sudbury. 

Mar. 1925, p. 6 

Regency period. Aug., 1924, p. 3. 

Reinhardt Galleries. Aug., 1924, p. 19. 

Renunciation of tea drinking. Oct., 
1924, p. 5. 

Bestornie the Wayside Inn, Mar. 1925, 
De) 5s 

Resist ware. Nov., 1924, p. 19. 

Revoire, Apollos, silversmith, June, 
Dea o2: 

Revere, Paul, Silversmith, June, 1925, 
NOPE gay 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Aug., 1924, p. 4. 

Riano, Senor, quoted, Feb. 1925, p 

Ribbon Lowestoft. Feb. 1925, p. 14. 

Rifles, Early American, July, ’25, p. 12 

Rijks Museum. Sept., 1924, p. 27. 

Rococo (ornament). Aug., 1924, p. 8. 

Rooms in the American Wing, Metro- 
politan Museum. Nov., 1924, p. 22. 

Roosevelt House, The, Feb. 1925, p. 11 

Rowley, Mass. October, 1924, p. 5. 

Rowlandson, T., artist, June, 1925, 


Dp. .25. 
“Royal” edge. Aug., 1924, p. 8. 
Rubens chair. Sept., 1924, p. 13. 
Rugs, Hooked. May, 1925, p. 5. 
Russell, Dr. Gordon, quoted. October, 
1924, p. 6. 
Sabellico (quoted). Aug., 1924, p. 12. 
Aug., 1924, p. 13. 
Sage, Mrs. Russell, quoted, May, ’25, 


Da Ss 
Salaman, Malcolm C., quoted, March, 
1925, p. 24. 


Saltonstall House. Aug., 1924, p. 18. 

Samplers and American History, Apr., 
1925, p. 13. 

Savery, William. Nov., 1924, p. 23. 

Sawin & Dyer, clockmakers, April, 
1925, p. 8 


Scientific Deductions on Old Chinese 


Porcelain, Feb., 1925, p. 33. 
Scratched (engraved) slip ware. Aug., 


1924, p. 24. 

Scroll and shell (ornament). Aug., 
1924, p. 4. 

Sculptured Jade Pebble, Feb. 1925, 
Detsoe 


Seggar. Aug., 1924, p. 2% 

Sgraffito (engraved) slip ware. Aug., 
1924 5eps 24. 

“Shell” edge. Aug., 1924, p. 9. 

Shelvocke, Geo., quoted, Mar. 1925, 
is) "Ss 

Ship Lanterns, Mar. 1925, p. 14 

Ship Prints, July, 1925. p. 17 

Ship Models. Nov., 1924, p. 28. 

Ships of Our Forefathers. Nov., 1924, 
Pe 285 

Sibley, Hiram W. Nov., 1924, p. 26. 

Sideboard, Hepplewhite, Mar. 1925, 
p. Tt 

Silver Lustre. Nov., 1924, p. 18. 

Simon, Constance, quoted, Mar. 1925, 


pez 
Simple filagree, glass, described. Sept., 
1924, p. 8. 
Six Mark China. Aug., 1924, p. 7. 
Slip ware. Aug., 1924, p. 24. 
Be ba ie of 1840. Oct., 1924, 
2 


Dee: 

Songs, old. October, 1924, p. 25-26. 

Sopha. Aug.. 1924, p. 5. 

Southall, William, of Dublin. October, 
pe 2: 

“Spade foot” furniture, Mar. 1925, 
p. 13: 

Sparkling lamp, explained, Apr. 1925, 
Denis 

Spanish Furniture, Feb. 1925, p. 17. 
Spanish Glass Feb. 1925, p. 5. 
Spanish Textiles, Feb. 1925, p. 28. 
Speer, George, quoted, Feb. 1925, 


Peal 
Sport Clothes from Godey’s, July, 


Spinning Wheels, American. October, 
1924, p. 3. 

Staffordshire, Blue, June, 1925, p. 24. 

Staffordshire Potteries. Aug., 1924, 


ee fs 
Staffordshire figures, marine figures 
and groups. October, 1924, p. 16. 


Bh Sigs Figures. October, 1924, 

1 

Staffordshire figures of Enoch, Pee, 
& Ralph Wood are highly prized. 
October, 1924, p. 16. 

Staffordshire figures, titles of October, 
1924, p. 16-17-18 

Stanton, John. Sept., 1924, p. 24. 

See ee Mildred, quoted, Feb. 1925, 
Pp 

Stevenson’s juvenile toy pode. title 
pages, July, 1925, p. 

Stevenson, Woodcuts 2 eee by, 
July, 1925, p. 27. 

ee Cathedral Clock. October, 

Stuart. Auge eto24erpemo. 

Study, Mt. Vernon, described. Sept., 
1924,*p. 18. 

pee Daniel, quoted, April 1925, 
Dp. 

Stas, eee Gilbert, May, 1925, 
p. 

Swelling scroll (ornament). Aug., 
1924, p. 4. 

Tallman, John, 1825. October, 1924, 
p 

Tallemant, quoted. Sept., 1924, p. 12. 

Taylor, Messrs. Aug., 1924, pT 

Tea sets, Leeds. Aug.,. 1924, 

Ter Borch, Gerard, painter. ere 
1924, p. 27. 

Terry, Eli, clockmaker, Apr. ’25, 6 

Textiles, Spanish, Feb. 1925, p. 38 

Bs Seth clockmaker, April, 1925, 


6. 

Three Part Dining Table, Apr. 1925, 
on alate 

Towne, Charles Hanson, quoted. 
Nov., 1924, p. 6. 

Tortoiseshell, Leeds. Aug., 1924, p. 

Tiepolo, Lorenzo. Sept., 1924, p. 6 

Tintoret.) Aug., 1924.9 pse12: 

Troxel, Samuel. Aug., 1924, p. 25. 

Turner, John. Aug., ae p. 8-9. 

Tulip Ware. Aug., 1924, p. 24. 

Tulip mania. Aug., 1924, p. 25. 

Tulip Mania, when it raged. October, 
1924,. p. 29-30. 

Tulips introduced in Europe, rage 7 
sive. October, 1924, p. 

Tulips, a Dutch collection. October, 
1924, p. 29. 

Twista in glass stems. October, 1924, 


p 

Twisted Canes, glass, described. Sept., 
1924, p. 8. 

Twisted filagrée, glass, described. 
Sept., 1924, p. 8. 

Van Dysk J Peter, silversmith, June 

p 
Van Prijtom: Frederick, 1658. Oct., 
p. 8. 

Van Eenhorn, Samuel (S.V.E.). Oct., 
1924, p. 8. 

Van Renaselaes Stephen, July, 1925, 
p. 

Variegated or Marbled Venetian glass. 
Aug., 1924, p. 13. 
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Vries | cee de. Sept., 1924, 
Dp. h 

Walker, Mr. T. B., Feb. 1925, p. 38. 

Wainwright, Sam’l. Aug., 1924, p. 11. 

Warbertes & Britton. Aug., 1924, 
pr ott: 

Wages Inn, So. Sudbury, Mar. 1925, 


p. 5. 

Wallace Galleries. Aug., 1924, p. 19. 

Wedding Cees New England. Sept., 
1924, p. 24. 

Wedgwood. Aug., 1924, p. 7. 

Wellford, Robert. Nov., 1924, p. 23. 

Whale Oil Lamps, April, 1925, p. 27. 

Wheellocks (rifle), May. 1925, p. 33. 

When the “Collector” Was Not. Sept. 
1924, p. 19. 

W.K. wie Kleftijns). October, 
1924, p. 8. 

we Sir David, artist, June, 1925, 
iene 248s 

eee Simon, clockmaker, Apr., ’25. 
p 

vo Aaron, clockmaker, Apr. 1925, 


8. 
William & Mary period. Aug., 1924, 


p 
Windy Hill Manor, June, 1925, p 
Winged cherub (ornament). Aug., 
1924, p. 4. 
Wortley. Aug., 1924, p. 7. 
Wiss) Sir Christopher. Aug., 1924, 


Pp. 
Ye Olde Book Shelf. Nov., 1924, 
34, 


p. 

Ye one Book Shelf. Aug., 1924, 

Dp. 

Yriarte, quoted. Sept., 1924, p. 5. 

Yriarte, M., quoted. Aug., 1924, p. 15. 

Zumpe, 1760, introduced “grand 
piano.” October, 1924, p. 12. 
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QUEEN ANNE FURNITURE 


Transitional Style—Late Stuart, Dutch and French 


By ESTHER SINGLETON. 


HAT is called Queen Anne furniture is a transi- 
tional style; that explains why some authorities 
give late Stuart examples as Queen Anne, and others, 
early Georgian. Very few persons apparently realize 
that, correctly speaking, there is no “Queen Anne 
Style,” for the fur- 
niture, during the 
short reign of this 
second daughter of 
James II]., was 
‘merely transitional 
from that of Wil- 
liam and Mary to 
that of George I. 
Hence it is that 
to-day, under the 
name of ‘Queen 
Anne,” we meet 
with a somewhat 
bewildering jumble 
of Charles II. 
oak-framed cane 
chairs; chairs of 
mahogany; spin- 
dle-legged walnut 
tables; marquetry 
cabinets; four- 
posted bedsteads; 
Frisian clocks; 
tabourets and arm- 
chairs of the Louis 
XIV. style; settees 
and chairs covered 
with petit point; 
mirrors in Vene- 
tian glass frames; 
tapestry screens,— 
and a hundred 
other unrelated ob- 
jects. What, then, 
is Queen Anne 
furniture ? 

To answer this question will necessitate a discussion 
of two periods—that of William and Mary and that of 
Louis XIV., for Queen Anne furniture is a combina- 
tion of the late Stuart as expressed in the days of 
William and Mary and the contemporary Louis XIV. 
(who died four years after Queen Anne), with the ad- 
dition of early expressions of the new style that was 


Walnut and marquetry cabinet 
Louis XIV. 

tween the two countries, it is not surprising that Dutch 
taste should have predominated in England. William 
and Mary naturally enough brought Dutch ideas into 
England, and “Dutch taste,” therefore, ruled for many 


coming in about 1714, and which was to be known 
later as the “Regency” (Régence) in France and as 
“Early Georgian” in England. “Queen Anne” is, there- 
fore, a “transitional” period, and the only “transitional” 
period to which a sovereign’s name is given. 

Going back to 
William and Mary, 
let us recall the 
fact thatthe 
“Glorious Revolu- 
tion” which de- 
posed James II. 
(the last Jacobean 
Stuart) placed his 
daughter, Mary, 
who had married 
her cousin, Wil- 
liam, Prince of 
Orange, on_ the 
throne of England. 
William was a 
EAL S Om Gti 
Gharlesmele asd 
therefore, actually 
an heir, although 
not recognized as 
such save through 


hit Sea wites mal tet 
whose death in 
1694 he_ reigned 


alone until 1702. 
From 1690 until 
about 1711 Eng- 
land might almost 
be regarded as a 
Dutch province, 
for William was a 
Dutchman and used 
England as a de- 
fence for the Neth- 
erlands against the 
aggressions of 
Considering the close ties, therefore, be- 


years. It was, however, a “Dutch taste modified by 
French Art; and this like most other fashions, origin- 


ated in an historical event—-the: Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

The Edict of Nantes, passed in 1598, under “Henry of 
Navarre” (Henry IV.), banished 50,000 Huguenot 
families of the best French blood. 

The most commanding figure among these Huguenot 
refugees was Daniel Marot, a member of a_ noted 
French family of artists and a pupil of the renowned 
Lepautre, who dominated the first period of the Louis 
XIV. decorative art. Marot 
crossed the into 
Holland and very soon at- 
tracted the attention of Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, who 
appointed him his chief archi- 
tect and 


and took 


boundaries 


minister of works, 
him to 


few years later. 


England a 
Here Marot 
also impressed his French taste 
on the Dutch foundation. 
Hampton Court Palace in great 
part was remodeled under the 
new sovereigns, who gave the 
work to Marot and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 
signers 


These two de- 


were not the 
architects, but 


the shelves, cornices and tiered 


only 
they designed 
chimney-pieces for the arrange- 
ment of porcelain, and also all 
furniture. We may add that 
the gardens of Hampton Court 
Palace were laid out in the 
formal taste of the day, half 
French, half Dutch, with foun- 
tains, fish ponds, clipped trees, 
avenues and geometrical flower 


beds. There were also an 
orangery and an aviary for 
tropical birds. 

inti hase deat hime Went ie 
(Loum “years: Saltens that sor 
Queen Anne), Marot designed 
the interior decorations and 


furniture for many mansions 
and palaces in England and 
Holland.. Therefore, in Marot, 
who, although possessing many original qualities, was 
an exponent of the early Louis XIV. style, we find 
nearly all the elements which can be properly called 
Queen Anne. 

Now, what are the characteristics of Daniel Marot? 

We have said that he was a pupil of Lepautre, 
whose style was majestic, pompous and heavy. So was 
Marot’s style. The framework of Marot’s furniture is 
always heavy and shows the Louis XIV. influences. 
Here are also in the ornamentation, carved and carved 
and gilt, the heavy garlands or swags of fruit and 
leaves; the broad acanthus leaf; the lattice work with 
dot in each centre; the mascaron; the swelling scroll; 


the combination of scroll and shell; and the winged 
cherub, 


Walnut and gilt nurror 
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Marot was fond of sumptuous uphelstery, and his 
published works on Decorative Art show hundreds of 
designs for textiles suitable for his furniture and fur- 
nishings. His plates also give fringes, valences and 
lambrequins, and the correct way of hanging curtains 
and making festoons of drapery. 

Marot acquainted with porcelain and 
Eastern wares when he lived in France; but he found 
the taste much more extravagant in Holland when he 
took refuge there. He discov- 
ered such a craze for porcelain 
in Holland that he found it 
necessary to design furniture 
for the exhibition of it. Marot’s 
designs show the 
limit to which porcelain can be 
used as a 


was well 


for rooms 


decorative feature. 


He covered the walls with 
brackets for the support of 
vases and other china orna- 


arranged in 
tiers and in symmetrical groups. 


ments,—brackets 


Above the doors, on the cor- 
nices, on the sides of the walls 


and in corners, little orna- 
mental slabs of wood some- 
times gilded, held the fine 
pieces of the collector. The 
chimney-piece , Marot © singles 
out for special treatment; and 
tiers upon tiers of shelves, 


large and small, serve to dis- 
play porcelain. Along the sides, 
reaching down to the hearth, 
china is also exhibited. There 
in Marot’s 
what the 
“Porcelain 


are manya plates 
books devoted to 
Dutch called the 
Room”; for the rage for col- 
lecting china was so great that 
almost every person of means 
devoted one room in his house 
to his choicest ceramics. In 
one of the plates three hundred 
pieces of porcelain can be 
counted on the chimney piece 
and hearth alone. 

Queen Anne’s bed at Hampton Court Palace gives a 
good idea of the Marot decoration. It has a square 
canopy and tester, below which hang curtains that when 
drawn enclose the whole bed like a huge box. The 
furnishings of the bed are entirely of stamped and cut 
velvet,—a white ground with large formal patterns of 
crimson and orange and a little dark green. The stools 
and long settees are also covered with this rich Genoa 
velvet. 

Marot’s armchairs owe their effect almost exclusively 
to upholstery. The woodwork was frequently gilded 


_and very solid and heavy, presenting the characteristics 


of Louis XIV. chairs. Marot made designs for tall 
clocks; and that Chippendale took ideas for his tall 
clocks from Marot is very evident, Marot made great 
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use of the mirror, and we 
find in his plates many 
examples of wall-mirrors 
carrying sconces for can- 
dles. The gilded frames 
were much carved. 


At this date the sopha, 
as it was then spelled, was 
greatly in vogue. This was 
really nothing but the old 
settee richly upholstered and 
with handsomely carved 


frame. From this the “love 
seat” and “double chair” 
were destined to arise. The 


sopha accommodated only 
two persons, but in contem- 
porary illustrations only 
one—a_ lady—and : often 
Queen Anne _ herself —is 
represented sitting upon it. 
Sometimes the sopha has 
a very high back rising 
above the shoulders of the 
seated lady, or it comes to 
the shoulders of the seated 
lady and is perfectly 
straight, or it rises into a central point. The carving 
of the frame (when the frame is visible) is rich. 


When the sopha is covered with velvet, the ma- 
terial is put on with enormous brass-headed nails and 
a deep fringe. The legs are usually spindle and are 
connected by the straining-rail, as was the fashion of 
the day in all furniture. A rolled bolster pillow was 
placed at each end of the sopha. 


The Dutch influence that prevailed during this period, 
as we have noted, naturally resulted in marquetry com- 
ing into very high favor. The woods chosen for the 
inlay were those exotic woods from the Eastern tropical 
islands, which were used in their natural tints or dyed 
in various colors. They were worked into geometrical 
patterns, designs of Chinese style, and sometimes com- 
plete pictures were made. Such pieces of furniture as 


offered broad surfaces, like table tops, doors of cabinets . 


and doors and drawers of bookcases, were the delight 
of the marquetry-worker, but chair-frames also ex- 
hibited his very intricate handiwork. Mirrors were 
also framed in marquetry decoration. Sometimes this 
marquetry work appears on furniture of the William 
and Mary period and sometimes on furniture of the 
coming Georgian type and even more frequently on 
furniture that stands between the old and the new, 
linking Stuart with Hanoverian. 

Examples of marquetry are shown in our illustration: 
one is a Queen Anne Walnut Cabinet on stand, 3.9x5.6 
and 1.8 in depth. This piece has the original drop- 
handles of the old Jacobean days; and it is noticeable 
that the marquetry pattern on the inside of the doors 
is different from that on the outside. The inside pat- 
tern is repeated on the central compartment of the 
enclosed “nest of drawers,” This cabinet, which has 


Anglo-Dutch chairs 


many features of the desk, is represented here through 
the courtesy of H. F. Dawson. 


It would be only a step from using porcelain as a 
decoration to using it as a decorative inspiration. 
Whether the shapes and: contours of jar and vase 
afforded suggestion to cabinet-makers, consciously ‘or 
unconsciously, is a matter for conjecture; but certain 
it is that the next style in furniture, now called (but 
not in its own day) “Anglo-Dutch” has the shape of 
the Chinese jar for its “jar-shaped splat,” the central 
panel of the open back chair, and the contour of the 
jar in the “cabriole leg.” Whether this particular form 
of chair originated in the Far East and travelled to 
Europe on the tide of the porcelain craze, or whether 
it was a creation of European cabinet-makers and was 
carried to the Far East and then made there to please 
Europeans, we do not know. 


Certainly such chairs are seen in old Chinese illus- 
trations. At any rate the ball-and-claw foot is Chinese 
and represents the dragon clasping a pearl. But we 
do not find the ball-and-claw foot very early. The 
first form to appear is the plain “hoof foot.” More- 
over, the spring of the leg is rather restrained and 
it seems to have taken a little time for the type that 
became so popular in the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century to develop. The shell is frequently carved 
on the knee of the chairs and also on the lower rim 
of many chests-of-drawers and dressing tables and 
tops of mirrors; its constant appearance may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that it was the principal charge 
in the arms of the English Company of Cabinet- 
makers. The shell conspicuously adorns the top of 
the mirror, represented here through the courtesy of 
Louis L. Allen. 


William and Mary chairs 


This is a rare and characteristic example of Queen 
Anne furniture. The frame is walnut and gold and 
the tall, slender perpendicular effect is well expressed 
and also the favorite wavy arch. The form reminds 
us of the backs of the chairs and of the headdresses 
of the ladies of the period. A beautiful star with 
rays, “sunburst” we would call it today, is richly em- 
bossed upon ‘the mirror itself. Hampton Court Palace 
has in the William and Mary and Queen Anne apart- 
ments about thirty handsome looking-glasses of the pe- 
riod. Many of them are pier glasses hung between 
the windows. One of the most striking of these is a 
fine pier glass in William’s state bedroom. It has a 
frame of cut blue glass, with bevelled edges and the 
monogram W. R. surmounted by the crown in blue 
and white glass. A similar mirror hangs over the 
fireplace. 


Chairs show transitional features perhaps more than 
any other class of furniture. The general tendency 
was towards lower backs and wider seats, and the 
straight line made a gallant fight against the curve 
which finally gained the victory. The chairs shown 
here are studies of this rising “Anglo Dutch” tidal 
wave. The two tall backed chairs with upholstered 
seats, represented by the courtesy of Frank Partridge 
of London and New York, show the old Stuart back, 
but the central panel or splat, indicates the coming 
jar-shape; the side rails of one of these chairs indicate 
the coming curve and yet it is typically William and 
Mary and Queen Anne. 


They would make frames for the mirrors of the 
day, if the carved central panel were eliminated. The 
legs begin to feel the coming “Anglo Dutch” and may 
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appropriately be described as “cabriole.” The 
foot is the hoof in which a suspicion of the 
“Spanish foot” still lingers, and resting on it 
is a scroll which is practically a ball on top 
of the foot. Soon this ball is going to be 
placed under the foot and clasped by a bird’s 
claw or an animal’s paw. The stretcher is 
dying hard: it only connects the two front 
legs, having been dismissed from its duty of 
joining all four legs. 


Passing now to the next “early Crown 
back” chair, we notice a great development. 
The Oriental jar has been followed closely 
for the outline of the central splat, or panel; 
the Spanish foot is forgotten for a perfectly 
developed hoof, and there is a new forward 
curve of the side rails which continue to the 
floor and form the back legs as they descend. 
The open spaces between the central panel 
are larger than formerly, as a glance at the 
Partridge chairs will show. The stretchers 
are of a new type and the front legs are a 
queer combination of the old and new styles. 


There is a return to the old rush seat, yet 
notwithstanding all this mingling of old and 


new there is a_ distinct “Queen Anne” 
feeling about the specimen, The next 
specimen exhibits newer features. The _ stretchers 


have gone and hoof feet and cabriole legs support a 
frame for the slip seat, very different in type from 
the Partridge chairs . The slight forward pitch that 
we see in the other Anglo-Dutch chair is now more 
emphatically expressed. In the carving of the orna- 
mentation the influence of Marot is felt. The jar 
shaped splat suggests a jar with “ears.” 


This chair is so full of new features that one might 
ask, indeed, if it does not belong to a later period; 
but there is an almost similar chair in William’s 
Presence Chamber, at Hampton Court, which belonged 
to him, with tall back, jar-shaped splat, cabriole legs 
and hoof feet, but differing in the fact that it has 
stretchers. 


The Queen Anne room was often hung with tapestry. 
Sometimes it was decorated with panels either painted 
or carved in the style fashionable in France. Gener- 
ally speaking the tendency was for more lightness in 
effect and more comfort in the home. The great use 
of china as a decoration had made the rooms more 
cheerful, the use of lacquer and other Oriental im- 
portations had added a note of gaiety and the custom 
of drinking tea, coffee and chocolate had increased 
sociability. With less rigid etiquette, furniture that 
contributed to ease and comfort was desired. 


The rage for card-playing added to this desire for 
comfort and also brought in new tables. In the Draw- 
ing Room of William at Hampton Court Palace are 
two card-tables with slender legs ending in hoof feet 
and the tops supplied with wells for the counters and 
slight depressions for candles. Tables of this descrip- 
tion are plentiful in old families in this country, 
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LEEDS EARTHENWARE 


Important English Pottery About Which Little Has Been Written 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


EEDS, in Yorkshire, quite a distance (as distance 
goes in England) from the Staffordshire Potteries, 
in the late Eighteenth Century, produced ware that 
compared so well with that of the famous Staffordshire 
makers—even Wedgwood—that only experts can tell 
the difference. While the literature on the Stafford- 
shire potteries is extensive, that on Leeds ware is very 
meagre. Many collectors have, therefore, no way of 
finding out the intrinsic merits of Leeds productions 
that included all kinds of table ware, as well as vases, 
candelabra and centrepieces for table decoration, many 
of which are in the archi- 
tectural style of the brothers 
Adam, enriched with flut- 
ings, gadroonings, leafage, 
perforations and _ double- 
twisted and foliated handles. 
Frank Freeth, the noted 
English collector, gives the 
principal features of Leeds 
ware between 1769 and 1784 
as the following: (1) A 
glaze varying from deep 
cream to almost white; (2) 
A. double - twisted handle 
terminating in raised flowers 
or leaves, plain or colored; 
(3) A rose-knob on the lid 
of tea-ware; (4) Beaded 
work around top and bot- 
tom; (5) Feather and scroll 
decoration, chiefly in red 
and black; (6) A large red 
or lilac rose, either alone 
or in conjunction with other 
flowers; (7) Use of Chinese 
figures and_ subjects in 
decoration; (8) Also red 
and black houses. It must 
not be assumed that all these characteristics are 
present together on every single piece of that pe- 
riod, though several of them do appear on most. 
Tradition says there were ancient potteries in Leeds 
and that a black ware was produced there. This 
ancient ware, however, does not interest the modern 
collector, who associates the name of Leeds chiefly 
with an exquisite Cream ware, marvellously light in 
weight, of very rich glaze and having for characteristic 
ornamentation delicate perforations that resemble the 
designs of handsome lace. Leeds has many qualities 
that charm the lover of china. 
“What is the attraction of Leeds ware?” asks Mrs. 
Lewis Hind, one of its most famous collectors. “It 
has no color. Yes, it has color even in the absence 


Sprigged Coffee Pot 


of what we call color. The delightful satin-like tex- 
ture of its glaze, the beautiful greenish tinge where 
the glaze thickens, all the play of light and shadow 
on its daintily modelled and pierced surfaces give it 
a patine as delightful in its way as that on Six Mark 
China, which a connoisseur can recognize in the dark. 
It has what we call style, with a personality all its 
own, owing nothing to any Oriental or foreign in- 
fluence. Even its faults are lovable because they are 
native.” 

As Leeds is especially noted for its Cream ware, we 
will consider this first, Let 
us--tecall= the “fact: that 
Wedgwood perfected (and 
seems to have also invented) 
the famous “Queen’s Ware,” 
named in honor of Queen 
Charlotte, who was so de- 
lighted with a breakfast 
service he presented to her 
in 1762 that she allowed it 
to be called by her name. 
Naturally this Cream col- 
ored ware sprang into im- 
mediate popularity and many 
potteries imitated it. Among 
the most successful was the 
firm of Humble, Green & 
Co. of Leeds, who soon 
rivalled Wedgwood in the 
beauty and workmanship of 
their productions of,,/ this 
class. 


The Cream ware of the 
different makers is distin- 
guished by subtle distinc- 
tions of paste, glaze and 
weight. Leeds Cream ware 
is of a pure rich cream with 
a remarkably hard and glossy glaze. The material was 
tobacco pipe clay from Wortley near Leeds, ground 
flints, Poole clay and Devon or Cornwall china clay. 
The glaze is very thick, quite the reverse from that 
of Wedgwood, whose Cream ware glazing was ex- 
tremely thin. There is a decided greenish tint in the 
color. This delicate and peculiar shade was attained 
by the use of arsenic; and it is sad to relate that it 
was so harmful to the potters that they became crippled 
after a few years of service. 

Another feature of Leeds Cream ware was an extra- 
ordinary lightness in weight. 

The characteristic decoration was a perforation, or 
piercing, in geometrical patterns of a delicacy that has 
been appropriately compared to lace-patterns. Some 
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persons imagine this decoration to have been done by 
a set of punches fixed in a machine; but this was not 
the case. The result was accomplished by hand; the 
workman pressed a single hand punch against the soft 
clay. These perforations were made with the greatest 
sharpness and accuracy. A. H. Church notes that “the 
same kind of work, but with openings filled with glaze, 
is seen upon certain Persian and Chinese wares” and 
thinks the Leeds potters may have taken the sugges- 
tion from an Oriental source. 

Articles in the shape of melons were among the 
most characteristic Leeds productions and also flower 
vases consisting of five separate holders, called quintals. 

The best period of Leeds is generally conceded to 
be between 1783 and 1800. To this period belong the 
elaborate Centrepieces intended for table-decoration 
corresponding to the silver épergne. 

One favorite design was a rococo affair, consisting 
of rock-work as a base and dolphins, or ornamental 
brackets, supporting four tiers of escallop shells, the 
shells growing smaller as they reached the top. In 
some cases tiers of baskets were used instead of shells. 
Eighteen inches was the usual height. Leeds also made 
“cisterns” ornately decorated with dolphins and shells. 
These are sometimes erroneously called filters; but 
there are no arrangements for filtering. These “cis- 
terns” were used for “Spa water.” 

Chestnut stands were made in large number for the 
trade on the Continent. They were in the form of a 
high tureen with perforated cover and modelled flower 
for a knob, or some other ornament. These chestnut 
stands and baskets, too, were extremely fine. 


“The Dessert Services” the Kidsons say, “were per- 
haps the most ornate and rich ever put forth by any 
pottery; and when a table was fully set out—with 
centre-piece, fruit baskets and the delicate lace-edged 
plates, it must have looked rich in the extreme. 


“The Fruit baskets were various in shape, the most 
common being built up with pieces of clay into the 
same form and in the same manner as an ordinary 
willow basket. They were both oval and round. Very 
great care and skill must have been exercised in the 
making of these baskets—in the building up, in the 
drying and in the baking. It is remarkable that few 
or none are ever seen distorted in either ‘the drying 
or baking, but have come out as satisfactorily as a 
moulded article. These baskets were in general, per- 
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fectly plain Cream ware. In some instances, however, 
they are found having a thin red line around; or in 
other cases made in white body with a ‘grass’ edge 
in either blue or green. The pressed baskets were 
even more elaborate than the built-up ones. They were 
perforated with diamond-shaped holes and they some- 
times had covers equally rich. Both these kinds of 
baskets were for fruit. It is astonishing, considering 
their fragility, that so many have been preserved per- 
fect down to our own time, 

“Plates for the dessert services were pierced on the 
rim with a pattern of diamond and oval-shaped holes; 
round the extreme edge a small beaded border, or 
‘feather’ pattern, was employed. Some of the dessert 
plates are impressed with a centre pattern and have 
an escalloped edge, known as ‘Royal’, ‘Feather’ and 
‘Shell’ edges. 

“Equally numerous in design were the dishes, Oval 
and round, deep and shallow. A leaf with the stalk 
forming a handle was also a useful little dish, and 
the sugar dish, shaped like a melon resting on a leaf 
with another small melon as a knob and the leaf plate 
attached to the melon with a twisted stalk for a handle, 
Was very popular. 

“Dinner services were more substantially made. 
They were thicker and not pierced at the edge. The 
handles of the tureens were formed by twisted stalks, 
the same design being used in many cases for the 
handle of the cover. In other cases the knob was a 
small melon, or pomegranate, the skin bursting and 
showing the seeds, after an Oriental design. Plates 
were, of course, shaped in accordance with the rest 
of the pieces of the service, the ‘Royal’ and the 
‘Queen’s’ being escalloped. With the large services 
were usually two dishes for venison, etc., with cham- 
bers for receiving hot water: these pieces were difficult 
to construct and bake and were consequently dear. 
Sauce-tureens and boats were, of course, included in 
the Dinner services. A great favorite was a shell- 
shaped boat with a twisted handle and another equally 
popular was the duck sauce boat, the whole piece 
shaped like a duck. 

“Cruet stands, holding from two to five castors, 
were made in several designs. The castors have, in 
many cases, the name of the condiment they are in- 
tended to hold painted on them in the language of the 
country they were to be exported to. 

“Dinner ware included oval and square vegetable 
dishes, bread trays called ‘nappies,’ asparagus dishes 
pierced on the two turned-up sides and large ice pails 
or wine coolers. 

“An important class of the Cream ware are the tea- 
services. The Leeds tea-pot has certain peculiarities 
which are not found in those of other makers. The 
twisted handle is one of these, as also is the flower 
knob for the lid—these specially characterize the earlier 
pieces. The spout is seldom straight, but in general 


-has a well-shaped curved outline and at the base (and 


frequently at the lip), it is ornamented with an em- 
bossed leaf pattern. The body of the teapot was either 
globular or cylindrical, fluted or plain. Some of the 
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rounded teapots had a small pierced and raised border 
running round the top. 

“The Tea set comprised cups and saucers (with and 
without handles, plain or fluted), sugar basin, teapot, 
slop basin, and tea-caddy or canister. The sugar basin 
took the general form of the teapot and had always 
a cover with flower knob and twisted handles at the 
sides; the cover was frequently pierced. 

“The tea canister is a pretty piece: it is either round 
or flat sided, fluted or plain and has a small cover 
and knob to match the teapot and sugar basin. To 
add to the completeness of the Tea-set an oblong tray, 
having a raised and perforated border, was also made. 
Among the Tea ware also were hot water kettles and 
stands for use on the tea table over a spirit lamp. 

“Coffee pots were made in the same style as the 
tea sets, but they were never so elegant in form as 
the dainty little tea pot or. tea canister. The spout 
and handle appear in general much too large for the 
piece and it is but seldom that flutings and other 
molded decorations are employed to relieve their 
plaimmess. Coffee cups or “cans” are equally 
scarce with the tea cups and saucer at this period. 

“Stands for cholo- 
late cups were made 
for the foreign mar- 
ket, formed by an 
open-werk rim some 
two inches _ high 
standing up on aleaf. 
These are frequentiy 
mistaken for lamp or 
night stands. 

“Very important 
features of Leeds 
Cream ware were the 
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ware are recovered in. Continental cream is so differ- 
ent in character of ‘body and glaze that comparison 
will at once show the difference existing between them. 
It is im general of a later date than the ware made in 
the Hartley, Greens period.” 

In addition to its Cream ware Leeds made Black 
Transfer Print on cream ware; ware decorated with 
color; Lustre, Agate and Tortoiseshell; Black Egyp- 
tian; Blue Printed ware; and also figures and busts. A 
good deal of Leeds pottery was decorated with enamel 
colors, particularly lilac, yellow, green, red and _ tan. 
Flowers, birds and insects appear, not always well 
drawn, Chinese figures and Dutch landscapes and 
scenes, the latter chiefly intended for trade with the 
Low Countries. Transfer printing was done in black, 
red and purple. 

Black Transfer—The earliest black printed ware 
seems to have had for its chief decoration that favorite 
exotic bird, which is, of course, an English interpre-- 
tation of the Feng Huang, or Phoenix Bird (see 
ANTIQUARIAN April, 1924, p. 34). The Leeds bird 
was evidently copied from the Chelsea ware. Many 
other prints were used from finely engraved plates 
owned by John Sad- 
ler of Liverpool, who 
had originally the art 
of transferring prints 
on china. 


One of the favor- 
ite patterns was a de- 
much used by 
Wedgwood and also 
by the Worcester 
factory —showing a 
lady and a gentleman 
drinking tea in an 
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great varieties of arbor with a little 
table candlesticks and candelabra. Many of them * negro servant carrying a tea-kettle. This picture 
took the form of Corinthian and other columns, was used for the coffee-pot. Mugs, jugs and_ plates 
the design being in many cases. reproductions were also decorated with the Black Transfer. 


of old silver patterns. The stems in some cases fluted 
the whole length and in others half-way up, or were 
left plain, with and without wreaths at the base or 
around the column, Small medallions sometimes occur 
between the wreaths. Several beautiful designs for can- 


delabra in the form of vases are represented in the- 


Pattern book. 


“The vases for flowers were many and various, all 
exceedingly ornamental and chaste in design. They 
are now somewhat rare. The most popular of them 
‘is the well-known five-tubed vase, or, as it is called in 
the list, the ‘Quintal Flower Horn.’ 
lieve, originally a Sévres design and was_ probably 
-made to hold tulips. 


It was, we be- 


“The foreign names and inscriptions upon Leeds 
Pottery Cream ware are sometimes misleading to the 
collector, who is apt to suppose the ware is of Con- 
tinental manufacture; but we have so many proofs 
that Leeds Pottery did a much greater trade with 
nearly all parts of the Continent than with England 
itself, that we must not either be surprised at the in- 
scriptions it bears or the unlikely places pieces of the 


Among the latter was the famous coronation plate of 
George IV., depicting a crown resting on a cushion 
with crossed swords and sceptre, surrounded by the 
rose, thistle and shamrock. The Black Transfer printed 
ware was fired upon the piece over the glaze; the 
Blue Print was fired under the glaze. These particulars 
are important to remember, 


Blue Printed Ware—The Blue Print of the earliest 
period at the Leeds Pottery was considered almost as 
fine as the finest blue of the Nankin china. The body 
upon which it was placed was fine, hard and white. 
The glaze, however, was strongly tinged with blue and 
was both lustrous and transparent. 


“The earliest design,” the Kidsons tell us, “was a 
variation of the Willow pattern (see THE ANTIQUARIAN 
September, 1923). This’ was originally brought out 
as an imitation of a Chinese design of John Turner 
of Lane End, Staffordshire. The Leeds Pottery Wil- 
low has many variations from the original Willow 
Pattern and from that made at the present day. Con- 
sidering how little of the Leeds ware was marked, it 
is curious and somewhat gratifying to find almost 
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every piece of the Leeds Willow printed ware marked. 
The Leeds Pottery Willow ware underwent a little 
change in design in later years, so that the pattern 
will be found in at least two varieties. 

“The earlier Blue Printed ware was of a strong 
dark blue, but in later periods it became lighter in 
color and a lilac shade was frequently employed. The 
body, too, became thick and badly fired—a very marked 
contrast to the ware of the Hartley-Greens period. 

“Among early patterns was also one of a Chinese 
tower, or pagoda, exceedingly well drawn and en- 
graved. 

“In the Hartley-Greens period, following the Willow 
ware, were designs of rustic figures and cottages, not 
unfrequently printed in a kind of dirty purple. Small 
plates for children’s use, too, were made, upon which 
was either a hymn from Dr. Watts’s collection, or one 
of Franklin’s maxims. Other pieces, either plates or 
mugs, were decorated with engravings from Dillworth’s 
Spelling Book, or Reading Made Easy. Scripture sub- 
jects, too, were not uncommon.” 

Leeds made “puzzle jugs,” like many other fac- 
tories, in the bottom of which was a toad, or some 
other horrid creature that became revealed to the 
drinker as he neared the end of his 
long draught. The “puzzle jugs,” 
like other jugs and mugs were fre- 
quently decorated with names, mot- 
toes, or verses. These, too, were 
often dated, very useful in helping 
towards establishing the history of 
the Works. For instance, Mr. Frank 
Freeth, found a jug with the name 
“John Barnes, Chadlington, 1760,” a 
very typical specimen of Leeds ear- 
thenware “delicately potted with the 
greenish tint about the glaze and the 
characteristic double-twisted handle attached to 
body of the jug with raised colored flowers. 
carries the ware back earlier than is supposed.” 


the 
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Tea-pots were made in large number at Leeds and 
decorated with all kinds of legends and devices. One 
favorite design showed two hearts suspended by a 
ribbon from a true love knot, accompanied by the 
motto “Love unites us.” Another had the motto: 


“When this you see 
Remember me, 
Though many miles 
We distant be.” 


Another : 
“Long may we live 
And happy may we be, 
Blest with content 
And from misfortune free.” 


It is a little hard for us to understand why people 
should like to drink a cup of tea from a tea-pot in- 
scribed with the melancholy sentiment of 

“Beauty and riches will fade and fly away, 

But true love and virtue never will decay,” 


or the still more subduing tea-pot of 1789, inscribed 
on one side: 
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“Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel” 
and on the other: 

“Let your conversation be such as becometh the 

Gospel of Christ.” 

Black Egyptian—A word must be said about the 
ware made in imitation of the black basaltes popular- 
ized by Wedgwood in 1765-1770. It was often called 
Black Egyptian; and the productions of the Leeds 
Pottery were sent to the Continent in great quantity. 
The forms were chiefly tea-pots, coffee-pots, cups and 
saucers, cream jugs, sugar bowls, slop basins, butter 
pots and hot water jugs. 

Figures.—Figures and busts were also made at Leeds. 
Among the figures were animals,—small sheep, cows 
forming jugs, the tail twisted upward to make the 
handle and the mouth of the cow forming the spout; 
and horses.- A girl reading a book was a favorite 
subject; also St. George slaying the Dragon—England’s 
patron saint; Venus clasping doves to her heart with 
Cupid standing by; Andromache weeping over Hector’s 
body; and other classic persons. Among the busts, 
John Wesley was a particular favorite. 

At one time Leeds issued a Pattern Book with en- 
graved plates. This is of great value to the collector, 


Boul and Tea pot 


for from it many unmarked pieces can be identified. 
Unfortunately, it is very scarce. 


The Leeds pot works were founded in 1750 by two 
brothers named Green. In 1775 the firm became 
Humble, Green & Co., and about 1783, Hartley, Greens 
ocaGo, 


Looking backward several years ago to this period 
of prosperity, the Kidsons call to mind that the “Pot- 
tery grounds covered seven acres, peopled by a busy 
army of workmen. The warehouses filled with pattern 
pieces; the elaborate centre pieces in all the many 
forms; the chaste and fragile fruit baskets; the rows 
of lace-edged plates and other pierced ware; the pretty 
tea-sets, elegant vases, candelabra and the thousand 
other articles which merely to think of would set a 
genuine collector's mouth watering. 


“Imagine the drying rooms, the dipping rooms and 
the pile of seggars ranged in the kiln ready for firing. 
In the sheds the whole family of the potter worked. 
The father either throwing, turning, preparing the clay, 
or working at the kiln; the little lads or girls turning 
the handle of the potter’s wheel or treading the lathe; 
the wife perhaps doing piercing-work or simple decora- 
tion, while the family dinner is cooking on the drying 
stove. The coal trucks coming in from the Middleton 
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colliery and the goods being despatched on wagons to 
the canal wharves. All this would give a picture of 
the Leeds pottery a hundred years ago—a sad contrast 
to its present desolate and ruinous condition.” 


J. W. Overend describes the gradual decline: “Mis- 
fortune dogged the footsteps of all who became con- 
nected with it and in 1820 the old pottery was thrown 
into chancery and Samuel Wainwright, who had been 
one of the partners in Hartley, Greens & Co., carried 
on the pottery and traded eventually under the name 
of Samuel Wainwright & Co. He died of cholera in 
1834 and Stephen Chappell purchased the pottery for 


£6,000. It then fell into the hands of Warburton & 
Britton, who worked the pottery until 1878. It was 
meanwhile deteriorating, and Messrs. Taylor, who 


made ordinary domestic ware, were practically the last 
to work the pottery which has given so much to the 
English collector and whose pieces possess a peculiar 
charm all their own.” 


It is singular that Leeds should have failed, for the 
enterprising proprietors captured the trade of the Con- 
tinent, proving a serious rival to Wedgwood, and had 
found markets in South America, as well as in our 
own United States. So successful were they that from 
1780 to 1800 the annual sales reached £30,000 ($150,- 
000). 

Leeds ware was shipped in great quantity to this 
country, where today there are many collectors who 
specialize in Leeds and where every collector of Eng- 
lish ceramics tries to have a few typical pieces. These 
are not hard to gather, because a considerable amount 
of Leeds ware has survived in old American families 
and often comes into the hands of dealers and appears 
at auction sales. 


MARKS ON LEEDS POTTERY 


“Whether the mark being omitted was a matter of 
business in the case of the Leeds Pottery,” write the 
Kidsons, “or not, is an open question, but the fact 
remains however, that not one in a hundred pieces of 
undoubted Leeds ware—both Cream and Black Egyp- 
tian—is marked, while pieces of the commonest Blue 
Print they made is scarcely ever unmarked. It has 
been asserted that the reason why so much of the 


Cream ware has been left unmarked was owing to the 


wish of the proprietors that it should be tacitly under- 
stood to be Wedgwood’s when in the market. This 
is feasible to a certain extent only, for if the Leeds 
Pottery firm wished their ware to sell as Wedgwood’s, 
why did they not closely copy Wedgwood in his shapes? 

“In the case of the ordinary Blue Print, possibly 
some purely local reason, or business cause made the 
marking desirable. All proprietors after the Hartley, 
Greens period appear to have discarded the mark, ex- 
cept in one or two cases, where, apparently by chance, 
the mark has been applied. 

“Tt is, we think, almost a certainty that the factory 
never used a mark prior to the firm becoming Hartley, 
Greens & Co. That the Brothers Green, in its earlier 
days, did not, we feel sure. If ware was ever marked 
during the Humble, Green period, it was only with 
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the words ‘Leeds Pottery,’ but this, as we before stated, 
is doubtful. 

“The earliest mark, if this be the case, is as follows, 
impressed in the clay: Leeds * Pottery. 

“We believe that the first mark given ‘Leeds Pottery’ 
offers not the slightest clue as to the age of the piece 
upon which it is found, for it was, we know, used 
upon ware made by Hartley, Greens & Co. and some- 
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times by the fater proprietors. We know for a fact 
that the old stamps with which the ware used to be 
marked remained in the Pottery until its final disso- 
lution. They were made of a hard-stone-ware body, 
the face with the raised letters being semi-circular. 
Occasionally, by the whim of the potter who marked 
the piece, the mark was impressed twice in the form of 


a cross. Another mark was Hartley, Greens & Co. 
Sometimes it varied in shape, taking a semi-circular 
shape. 


“Upon Leeds Cream ware we have sometimes found 
the two initial letters in a rather small size L-P. 


“This is undoubtedly the factory mark and was prob- 
ably used by the firm as a semi-secret means: by which 
the dealers might identify their ware without it being 
apparent to the customer. 


“All the above marks were impressed on the piece 
while the clay was soft. 


“Another form of mark which we have only seen 
once or twice were the words “Leeds Pottery” scratched 
with a point in the soft clay. These and the name of 
the factory engraved upon the plates used for Black 
Transfer print are, we are confident, the only marks 
ever used by the Pottery in the Hartley-Greens period. 


“Richard Britton & Son, however, used within recent 
years the letters R. B. & S. within an ornamental circle, 
which also gave the name of the pattern. This was 
printed in blue or other colors at the bottom of the 
plate or dish. Another mark used by Mr. Britton was 
an impressed one, being the letter L (Gothic) within 
a Gothic quatrefoil in a circle.” 


‘01; 

The following advertisement of the most fashion- 
able London magazine shows how American Colonials 
kept up with the times: 

LOST. About a fortnight ago, the fifth volume of 
the Belle Assemblée. It is supposed to be dropt out 
the Chaise up the Path. Whoever has taken up the 
said Book and will return it to the Owner shall receive 
twenty shillings reward. Sophia Hume. 

—-South Carolina Gazette, August 31, 1734. 
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VENETIAN GLASS 


Fantastic, Fragile and 
By ESTHER 


LASS is said to be the offspring of fire. May we 

not appropriately add that Venetian glass is the 
offspring of fire and water? Certainly the evanescent 
beauty of the sea has been blown into these beautiful 
productions that for many centuries have been known 
as Venetian Glass. 

We say Venetian Glass, but most of the glass that 
passes under this name was made in Murano, that 
outlying island, too far away from Venice to belong 
to the group of seventy or eighty islands on which 
the “Queen of the Adriatic” is built, yet ranked as 
one of the brightest jewels that 
gleamed upon her breast. 

People tell us that the glass- 
workers of Murano sought to im- 
itate the colors of jewels; but 
there were more beautiful colors 
in the ocean that rolled its spark- 
ling» waves beside their doors. 


There are few sheets of water 
that offer such varied and beau- 
tiful hues as the Lagoons of Ven- 
ice; and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they were observed by 
the glass-maker and wrought into 
his work. 


All the splendid purples and 
blues and emeralds and aquama- 
rines are to be seen every day in 
the waves that ripple past Mura- 
no on their way to Venice; the 
glowing ruby, the soft rose, the 
bright carmine, the golden amber 
and the pale primrose hues are 
still reflected in the sheen of the 
water from the pageants of dawn 
and sunset; the opalescent pearl 
and the milky white of the Jat- 
ticinio still blow in with every 
sirocco mist; and the golden dust 
of the avanturine still falls upon 
distant Venice as it fell in the days of Veronese, Tin- 
toret, Carpaccio and their contemporary glass-makers. 

Venice was long the wealthiest city of Europe. 
Mistress of the East and West, into her port came 
all the luxuries of Fabled Lands to be distributed 
throughout Europe. Sabellico, in 1495, paints a word 
picture of the “compressed splendor” of Venice with 
its cupolas, towers, fagades of inlaid marble, crowded 
Piazza, where, “amid the hum of many voices, the 
world’s business was transacted,” the wharves swarm- 
ing with porters unloading the ships and “the strange 
Eastern church of S. Marco like a glittering golden 
casket of jewels”; and then he proceeds to describe 
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the glass industry of Murano; and Murano loses noth- 
ing in comparison. Sabellico says: 

“When we pass from Venice to the suburb of 
Murano, we are struck by the grandeur and size of 
the buildings. It appears from afar as a city, extend- 
ing for a mile in length. The island owes its chief 
renown to its glass-works. It was a famous discovery 
to make glass that should vie with crystal in clearness. 
Since then the nimble wit of the workmen and the 
never resting care to find something new have led them 
to apply to the material a thousand various colors and 


shapes without number. Hence 
the calices, the flasks, the canthari, 
the ewers, the candelabra, the 
animals of every race, the cornu- 
copias, the beads, the bracelets 
and so on.” 

Venetian Glass is divided into 
six groups: I. Colorless and 
Transparent, or glass of single 
colors,—that is to say, glass col-- 
ored with metallic oxides before 
being worked into vessels; II. 
Enamelled and Gilt; III. Crackled, 
or Frosted; 1V. Variegated, or 
Marbled; V. Millefiori; and VI. 
Filagree, or Lace. 

Let us consider groups in detail : 
I. Colorless and Transparent: the 
perfectly clear white glass is gen- 
erally used for drinking-glasses, 
but these are often decorated with 
colored glass threads laid on ex- 
ternally, or forming an additional 
decoration for the ornaments at- 
tached to the stems. Often, too, 
the “wings,” or dragons, or sea- 
horses, or flowers with which the 
stems are ornamented are made 
of colored glass—blue, ruby, yel- 
low, etc. The colored glasses are 
usually blue or purple, but ruby, amber, green and opal 
are also used. 

If. Enamelled and Gilt. Both colorless and colored 
glass was thus decorated. In the Fifteenth Century 
the cups and vases were rather massive and followed 
the forms of the contemporary silver and gold vessels. 
The decoration was elaborate and represented pro- 
cessions, like the Beroviero Cup in the Correr Museum, 
Venice, with portraits and scenes of courtly life; but 


‘in the Sixteenth Century, when extreme lightness and 


elegance of form were sought after, the modelled glass 
was too thin to bear the heat of the enamelling furnace 
without losing its shape; and, theréfore, the enamelling 
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was restricted to coats-of-arms, the Lion of St. Mark’s, 
flowers, or even simple dots. 


III. Crackled, or Frosted Glass, of irregular surface, 
looking like ice frozen in the wind with rifts and 
ridges, was made by suddenly cooling the vessel when 
half blown and then re-heating and expanding it. 
Crackled Glass is believed to have come into fashion 
in the Sixteenth Century. 


IV. Variegated and Marbled opaque glass is also 
known by the German word schmelz. The most com- 
mon variety is a mixture of green and purple which, 
by transmitted light, appears deep red. There are 
imitations of lapis-lazuli, tortoise-shell and agate and 
there is an opaque white speckled with blue and red. 
The jasper variety was made in the Fifteenth Century; 
the others belong in great part to the Seventeenth 
Century. Avanturine, or Aventurine, appears to have 
been invented in the late Seventeenth Century by one 
of the famous Miotti family of glass-makers. 
sists of particles of copper (or silicate of copper) 
diffused through a deep orange mass. The result is 
deep orange or copper-colored glowing composition. 
Avanturine is sometimes combined with mottled glass, 
applied in irregular splashes, spots, or patches. When 
the light falls on avanturine a lustrous effect is pro- 
duced. 


V. Millefiori, the thousand flowers, is a mosaic glass 
made from sections of canes, arranged according to 
the pleasure of the artisan and then fused together. 

These sections of cane were then drawn out into 
rods, sectional cuttings of which were cast into molten 
clear glass; and this was finally heated again and 
blown, or otherwise manipulated, into the required 
shapes. Goblets, cups, vases, scent-bottles, large bottles, 
ewers, beads, balls, paper weights,—in fact nearly every 
known object was made in this style. 

The only thing new about millefiori was its pretty 
name. It had been superbly made by the Egyptians 
and Romans. The Venetians re-invented it in the last 
years of the Fifteenth Century. 


VI. Filagree or lace, called by the Italians wtro di 
trina (Glass Lace) and also di filigrana, a ritorti and 
a reticelli, appears to have come into fashion about the 
same time as Millefiori. There were many varieties 
exhibiting these tiny threads of glass, white, colored, 
or milk white (Jlatticinio), all showing beauty and in- 
genuity in design and great skill in the realization of 
it. The idea is said to have been suggested by frag- 
ments of antique glass; but certainly the Venetians 
carried lace glass farther than any other race ever did. 
Vitro di trina ranks among the choicest productions 
of Murano. Vessels of all sizes and shapes were 
made of this lace glass—cups, ewers, tazze and other 
drinking-glasses and circular dishes. 


The latticinio, dating from the Sixteenth Century 
and used so much for the filaments or threads to 
decorate the filagree or lace glass, was a milk-white 
opaque glass. When vessels were made entirely of 
latticinio, they were often decorated and gilded. The 
Filagree or Lace Glass gradually went out of fashion; 
but it was revived in 1830-1840 by Domenico Bussolini, 
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Naturally Jatticinio, which had also gone out of favor, 
returned. 


Bands of latticinio were also applied in a series of 
festoons. The opaque white enamel seems to have 
been laid on the partially completed object and dragged 
into crescent-shaped waves so as to resemble the little 
flasks that have been found in ancient Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman tombs. This decoration is often called 
“festooned latticinio.” 


What was known as opalized Calcedonio was made 
like latticinto but diluted. Somebody has aptly said 
it bears the same likeness to Jatticinio as milk and 
water does to milk. 


No date can be assigned for the beginning of the 
Venetian Glass industry. Most probably it was de- 
rived from Syria, the early home of glass-making and 
new ideas were added from the Phoenicians, Greeks 
and Romans. Perhaps, indeed, the first settlers from 
the mainland brought the knowledge with them when 
they came from ancient Altinium devastated by war 
and began a new existence in the islands of the 
Lagoons. Much, of course, was learned from the 
Arabs and from the Byzantine Greeks. 


When the aged and blind Doge Dandolo led the 
Crusaders in his Venetian fleet to Constantinople and 
that Byzantine capital was taken in 1204 the Venetians 
brought home among their rich plunder (which in- 
cluded the four famous bronze horses that adorn the 
PACAd ew O UO tm latks) mon ch me beatin! molassumm Net 
even if the glass-makers were inspired by these articles, 
they already possessed the skill to imitate them. 


Up to this time it would seem that the glass-makers 
were working in Venice itself, although glass was 
probably made at Murano, too, for the island had 
specialized in mosaics of glass as early as the Eleventh 
Century. The great glass activity in Murano, how- 
ever, began at the end of the Thirteenth Century, 
when the Great Council ordered that the glass furnaces 
should be demolished in Venice. On the passage of 
this law, Nov. 8, 1291, the glass-makers left the Citta 
di Riaito, as Venice was then called, and settled in 
Murano. In 1292 the order was modified and_ per- 
mission was given to the makers of small articles to 


remain in Venice provided they left a space of fifteen 


paces between workshop and dwelling. These regula- 
tions seem to have been ordered for the prevention of 
fire. 

As time went on the ingenuity of the people of the 
Lagoon developed glass to a point that no other people 
ever approached. Beautiful colors and delicate tints 
were added and the most graceful and fantastic forms 
were lightly blown,—so lightly, indeed, that we almost 
fear those specimens that have survived will vanish 
while we are looking at them. In addition to this 
thistle down lightness the Muranese developed ductility. 

They learned how to make small “canes,” or “rods,” 
which could be pulled out to a length of over four 
hundred yards! With these threads and canes they 
produced the famous Filagree or Lace Glass, already 
described, and the mysterious Millefiori. And after 
these threads and canes were variously colored, or 
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Late period 


made of milk white latticinio, the glass workers played 
with them in thousands of ways for the ornamentation 
of their artistic productions. 

When Henry III, young, gay, handsome and ele- 
gant, visited Venice in the summer of 1574 on his way 
from Poland to ascend the throne of France after the 
death of his brother Charles IX., Venice prepared a 
festival for him. This proved to be one of her most 
splendid festivalsk—and Venice knew how to entertain. 
It was a Palace in Murano that was selected for the 
young King’s lodging,—one of the Capello homes. 
One day there was a reception for Henry at the Lido, 
and all the City Guilds turned out to accompany him 
thither. The procession of barges was a wonderful 
sight, each barge vying with the other in decoration 
and ingenuity. 

The Glass-Workers of Murano excelled all 
others; and an old chronicler gives us an idea of their 
display: “On two great barges chained together and 
covered with.painted canvas they had erected a furnace 
in the form of a sea-monster; and, following the train 
of vessels, flames were seen issuing from its mouth; 
and, the masters having given their consent, the Glass- 
Workers made the most beautiful vases of crystal, 
which were cause of great pleasure to the King.” 

This was the period when Venetian Glass reached 
the climax of its perfection, when it became that gauze- 
like material, like a soap bubble in weight (or lack of 
weight) and with a soap bubble’s delicacy and beauty 
of color and_ its “Diaphanous, dainty 
pellucid body,” an old writer called it. 

It was in the Sixteenth Century, too, that drinking 
glasses became the objects of the greatest fancy. There 
were all sorts of forms from the cup large at the foot 
and broadly spreading at the top to the long “flute,” 
thin and tall and barely leaving space enough at the 
brim for the lips of the drinker and flanked on the 


the 


iridescence. 


quently seen. 
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stem by some kind of ornament, usually those bizarre 
“wings.” And these “wings” are fantastic in shape: 
they are the wings of dragons, wyverns, and other 
creatures seen by imagination or taken from heraldic 
arms. Sometimes an entire dragon coils himself grace- 
iully around the stem. Wings, dragon or other orna- 
ments for the stem are invariably of colored glass 
and again the design is often complicated with beading, 
or crinkled ruffles, or frillings of even another con- 
trasting or harmonizing color. 


The stems are of great variety: there are baluster, 
fluted baluster, tall baluster, dumpy baluster, ribbed 
baluster, twisted baluster, spirally ribbed baluster, and 
many others; there are bulbs, single, or of many sizes, 
growing larger in ascent to hold the drinking bowl; 
there are twisted bulbs, elongated bulbs and many 
others. And all these are flanked with “wings,” or 
“strawberry bosses,” or scrolls where a flower is fre- 
There are also stems formed of leaves 
and flowers beautifully colored. There are stems 
formed of that queer little creature the sea-horse, 
appearing sometimes singly and again in pairs. 

Sometimes fantastic birds appear, or an owl, or a 
sea snake, whose folds are enriched with colored canes, 
twists himself into scrolls and loops to form the stem. 
Bowls are varied: funnel shaped, tall and narrow, or 
short and wide, ribbed, scalloped, bell shaped, thistle 
shaped and formed like the cup of lily or convolvulus. 
Then there is the favorite tazza, broad and shallow, 
saucer shaped, or curved inwards slightly. 


Venetian Glass was a source of enormous revenue. 
It begen to reach perfection in the early Fourteenth 
Century and by the Fifteenth Century it was wel- 
comed by men and women of taste and had taken its 
place by the side of the handsomely wrought silver 
and gold pieces on the dressoirs and credences in 
castle, palace, baronial hall and manor house. Covered 
cups of Gothic form and other objects in the shape 
of the gold and silverware of the day were succeeded 
by vases and tasze of Classical form after Constan- 
tinople fell in 1453 and Byzantine Greek artists poured 
into Venice. 


It is astonishing to see how early Venetian Glass 
was popular in the homes of the rich throughout 
Europe and prized by sovereigns who loved beautiful 
treasures. The enterprising Venetians went every- 
where. We find Richard II., King of England, issuing 
letters patent in 1399 to Andrea Lane and Jacopo 
Dandolo, masters of two Venetian galleys then in the 
port of London with permission for the passengers to 
sell their small wares on the decks of the galleys, 
namely glass vessels, cups, bowls, vases, drinking- 
glasses, etc., and earthenware plates free of duty. 

The two “little ewers of blue glass powdered with 
gold,” so prized by Sir John Fastolf (1459) were prob- 
ably Venetian. Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
had in his fine collection of glass a “hanap (standing 
cup) of jasper garnished with gold, from Venice.” 
Henry VIII. had many Venetian pieces in his collec- 
tion of 420 glass articles in 1542 and ten years earlier 
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we find the widow of a minister of Francis I., King of 
France, describing her “four hundred beautiful glasses 
of all colors and other Venetian crystal vessels adorned 
with the gayest fancies that the glass-blowers were 
capable of inventing, with which we delighted the eyes 
of royalty and the great ministers of state at the great 
entertainments we gave.” 


People were not only delighted to view these beauti- 
ful and curious productions of Venice in the cabinets 
of collectors, but travellers to Venice always speak of 
the glass they saw there. For instance, Vincenzo 
Cervio describing a banquet in Mantua in 1581 at the 
marriage of the Prince of Mantua, says: “There was 
there besides most rich sideboards and ordinary glass- 
ware a display of various beakers, decanters, jars and 
other most beautiful vessels of Venetian crystal, so 
that I think all the shops of Murano had met there. 
All the signori present, after. they had drunk, broke 
the beakers which they held as a sign of great joy- 
fulness.” 

René Francois, chaplain to Louis XIII., in his Essay 
on the Marvels of Nature and Most Noble Imitations, 
wrote in the Sixteenth Century: “Murano has had 
the idea of amusing us while we drink our wine and 
of filling Europe with thousands upon thousands of 
pleasanteries in glass. We drink from a ship, or a 
gondola; we swallow a pyramid of hypocras, or a 
bell, a cask, a bird, a whale, a lion, and all kinds of 
beasts. The wine takes all these figures when the glass 
is filled. It also takes new colors. For instance in 
the yellow glasses claret becomes gold and in the 
white glasses, scarlet. Isn't it nice to swallow a great 
chunk of scarlet, gold, opal or blue?” 


It was not enough for people to travel to Venice 
and purchase glass, or to purchase from traders and 
at marts: Venetian glass-workers scattered themselves 
throughout Europe and founded glass-works. Glass 
made in the facon de Venise became the rage every- 
where. It was not long before the more delicately 
prepared and attractive ware with its many forms and 
colors, to say nothing of its “pleasanteries” as the old 
writer just quoted calls the fantastic shapes, supplanted 
the Medizval “forest” glass universally made through- 
out Europe. 


The Government of Venice tried to keep the secret 


of its glass manufacture inviolate and a law was passed 
that if ‘‘any glass-worker should take the knowledge 
of his craft into a foreign country to the injury of 
the Republic an emissary should be ordered to kill 
him.” 

An instance of the extent and variety of the trade 
is seen in the order that M. Yriarte discovered in going 
through some archives in the Frari among the papers 
of an ambassador from the Republic of Venice to the 
Sultan. Here, folded among the parchment leaves, 
was a drawing by the Grand Vizier of a glass lamp 
of the kind known as mosque lamps with verses from 
the Koran enamelled in various colors accompanied 
by a request that the glass-workers of Murano should 
make four hundred similar lamps. Whether Venice 
learned her art or not from Constantinople and Dam- 
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ascus, Constantinople recognized her ability to produce 
splendid art worthy to hang in its mosques. 


In the adornment of their glass the Venetians carried 
on the traditions received from the ancient Romans 
and re-invented many old popular ideas. Handles, 
when there were handles, were gracefully applied and 
all the stringings and frillings and beadings and twisted 
ropes that decorate the stems of the drinking-glasses 
are marvels of ingenuity and technical skill. Those 
“wings” that so often decorate the stems were par- 
ticularly admired and were copied extensively in Ger- 
many and in the Netherlands. 


In the early part of the Sixteenth Century, glass 
took much the same place that porcelain afterwards 
held. Until the Eighteenth Century, when china works 
were established on the Continent and in England, 
Oriental porcelain was the only porcelain on the mar- 
ket, and it was rare and expensive. As a rule, earth- 
enware was coarse, with the exception of some varieties 
of majolica and French faience. Venice now supplied 
a ware that caught the fancy of the wealthy and the 
well-to-do class that in after years purchased porcelain. 


Perhaps one great reason for the “drive,” as we 
might call it, in this Venetian commodity was because 
the Portuguese having rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1498 and found a new trade-route to the Far East, 
had robbed Venice of the position she had occupied 
for so long as mistress of the Eastern trade. Porcelain 
had come to her from Cathay by caravan through Asia 
and thence from many a Mediterranean port. 


May we not explain the enormous output of glass and 
the great activity of the Venetian traders as due in 
great part to Vasco da Gama’s discovery and the fact 
that Lisbon had became a rival to the “Queen of the 
Adriatic” in the distribution of porcelain? 

However that may be, Venice produced a rival ware 
—something so unique, so charming and so peculiar 
to herself that she feared no competitors. And, in 
fact, Venetian Glass had no rival for nearly three 
hundred years, until the new Bohemian glass in imita- 
tion of rock crystal, beautifully engraved and cut, was 
perfected and became the glass de luxe of Europe, 


as has been told in the May ANTIQUARIAN. 
Another article on Venetian Glass will appear in an early issue. 


Seventeenth Ceniury 


Wine glasses. 
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THE AMERICAN HIGHBOY 


One Type Is Transitional and 


Hew the word hghboy, which came, of course, 
from the French hautbois (high wood) was ap- 
plied to this particular piece of furniture no 
seems to know. The word never appears in 
old inventories, nor in the dealer’s lists. In Colonial 
times it was called “case of drawers.” The piece 
was derived from that par- 
ent of almost every kind 
of furniture,—the chest. 
To the simple box with 
lid a drawer was first added 
at the base. Then, as it 
was discovered that it was 
more convenient to use the 


one 
the 


drawer than to dive down 
into the chest, other draw- 
ers were added and the lid 
became a permanently closed 
Here then was a sim- 
ple four 


top. 
square box with 
Nico 
found easier 


drawers. was 
Ol access) to 
place this box, or “case of 
drawers,’ upon a stand or 
frame. And here we have 
the highboy,—a very simple 
one that 
took many years to bring 
about. 

Whether the highboy is 
Dutch or English is hard 
to say, for in the Seven- 
teenth Century when the 
highboy came into general 
use the Dutch and English 
were 


development but 


so amalgamated, or 
we had. better say 
Dutch styles were so graft- 
ed upon the English Stuart 
or Jacobean 
that a new style had arisen 
which we call Anglo-Dutch. 


rather 


foundation, 


This was fostered by Wil- 
liam and Mary and continued in the short reign of 
Queen Anne (1702-1714). 

In our own country the Anglo-Dutch style came 
early. New York, or rather New Amsterdam, was 
Dutch before it was Anglo-Dutch; and the coming 
of the English under the Duke of York made little 
difference. The styles that William and Mary took 
into England were already in New Amsterdam; 
and, in the English Colonies along the 
Atlantic Seaboard the Anglo-Dutch fashion in furni- 
ture had been sent with the imported goods and 


of course 


Queen Anne Type. 


the Other Is Late and Perfect 
quickly imitated by the local Colonial cabinet- 
makers. 


The Dutch loved their kas, or wardrobe, and their 
cabinets; and these we see in the pictures of the 
Little Masters. The highboy never appears. 

We are, therefore, not unnaturally led to the 
theory that the real home 
of the highboy was Colonial 
America. It seems to have 
been made in all the Colo- 
nies with certain differences 
as to woods, ornamenta- 
tions, proportions and form. 

Let us turn to Mr. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood, who has 
studied this matter so thor- 
oughlys’ He “Ysaysioye sihe 
high chest of drawers ap- 
parently originated among 
the Dutch, and the earlier 
varieties are also found in 
England; but neither the 
Dutch nor the English con- 
tinued their use to any ex- 
tent beyond the first quarter 
of the Eighteenth Century, 
those countries preferring 
the ordinary chests of 
drawers and the commodes 
to the chests of drawers 
standing on high legs. 

“In the American Colo- 
nies, however, the low chests 
of drawers were in little 
favor and the higher chests 
of drawers were developed 
to such an extent that the 
later forms are entirely 
American. One reason for 
this seems to be that from 
the time the style was first 
introduced it was extremely 
popular, so much so that 
the low chests of drawers, from the time of the oak 
ones to those of the Heppelwhite design, are rarely 
found there, but the high chest of drawers was adopted 
by each new style for a period of over one hundred 
years. In Holland, on the other hand, where the style 
originated, the French fashion of commodes soon took 
the place of the high chest of drawers and their de- 
velopment consequently ceased. 

“The introduction of this style of furniture was 
probably due to its convenience and the fact that 
in standing high from the floor it made it possible 
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to keep the floor clean. Primarily, however, it was 
undoubtedly introduced to make it possible to reach 
all the drawers without bending over, the original 
high chest of drawers being practically a low chest 
of drawers standing on six legs, making a total 
height of about four and one-half feet. A little 
later it began to increase in height, probably to 
obtain greater drawer room, until finally in America 
it reached a height _ 
of over seven feet. 
“The high chests 
of drawers was 
originally intended 
as a bedroom piece 
and often had two 
companions, the 
dressing or cham- 
ber table and the 
bureau table both 


being made _ to 
match the _ high 
chest of drawers, 


the latter being the 
lady’s scrutoir. 
“The high chests 
of drawers were 
made with flat tops 
until about 1730, 
when they began 
to be made with a 
scroll or broken 
archtop. The New 
England type was 
rather plain, the 
square drawer at 
top and bottom be- 
ing usually carved 
simply with a sun 
oratratye and: the 
better pieces hav- 
ing fluted columns, 
the pediment being 
finished with a 
torch, The tend- 
ency was always 
to increase the 
height and orna- 
mentation, until 
some time during 
the third quarter 
of the Eighteenth 
Century they seem 
to have reached 
their period of greatest development, the best being 
made with their companion dressing tables in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. They excel in size, beauty of 


design and in workmanship all other examples of the 
styles and are probably the last effort to keep in fashion 
a style which was losing vogue.” 

The highboy seems to have come into fashion 


in the last days of the Stuarts and may in its earliest 


Howe Highboy 
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appearances be classified as late Jacobean. It stands 
on a frame made of spindle-shaped legs connected 
by a streacher, or straining-rail, as seen in the illus- 
trations in the October and January ANTIQUARIAN. 
The one shown in the January issue is the earlier 
of the two. The stand is a plain table of the period 
with a single drawer and a frame of five spindle 
legs joined by the stretcher. The handles are the 
contemporary tear- 
drop of brass. The 
case consists of 
four long drawers 
growing shallower 
as they reach the 
top. his piece 
dates from 1670. 
The October ex- 
ample dates from 
about 1700 and 
shows much de- 
velopment. Yet, in 
the main, the form 
and _ proportions 
are the same. 
There are the same 
four divisions for 
drawers, only the 
top. division has 
been divided into 
two drawers which 
make a very pretty 
effect and one des- 
tined to. play a 
part in the future. 
The stand is no 
longer a_ simple 
table: it is broken 
into three drawers 
—a 


long, narrow 


one in the centre 
with a deep, square 
one at each side, 


making an agree- 


able contrast. The 
base of the table 
(sometimes re- 
ferred to as the 


apron) is cut into 
three arches, the 
ones at the sides 
in a sharp point 
and the central one 
is an arch with 
half dome. The spindle legs are similar to those in the 
January ANTIQUARIAN, but there are six here instead 
of five (as in the other), which gave the cabinet- 
maker the opportunity of joining them with a very 
gracefully waved stretcher. 

These preliminaries are in order to 
understand the three illustrations that are presented 
herewith. 


necessary 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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GILDED LEATHER 


An Antique Product Popular In Colonial Times 


Dee aye leather was known in our country 

at an early period, used, as was the custom, for 
wall-hangings; for upholstering chairs; for table 
cloths; for picture frames; and for covering coffers, 
chests and boxes, large and small. Leather appears 
in many an inventory in both Southern and Northern 
Colonies and in the settlements of the Dutch. Some- 
times in an inventory mention is made of a room 
hung with handsome leather. 

Mrs. Alexander, widow of James Alexander, whose 
daughter married into the Stevens family of Castle 
Point, New Jersey, and who died in 1760, had a hand- 
some house in New 
York. One room is 
described sass the 
“Greate | bya preisuitey: 
Room” and another 
as the “Blue and Gold 
Leather Room, hung 
with blue and gold 
leather.” 

A very fine example 
of “tapestry leather,” 
as it was called, deco- 
rated the Saltonstall 
House at Branford, 
Connecticut, a two- 
story wooden building 
with thirteen rooms, 


built in 1708 soon 
after the Rev. Gur- 
don Saltonstall was 


made Governor of the 

Colony. Governor Saltonstall lived here and in New 
London until his death in i724, covering the Queen 
Anne period and ten years into the reign of George I. 

From the New Haven Historical Society Papers we 
gather the following account of this famous piece of 
leather : 

“The northeast room on the ground floor was un- 
doubtedly the Governor’s Room, or Room of State; 
and in this historic room hung for nearly one hundred 
and twenty years the famous Leathern Tapestry, rep- 
resenting a stag hunt in a forest, with a large and 
imposing retinue of huntsmen, horses and hounds. 

“Tt covered the four sides of the room and was im- 
ported from England. It is said by some that it was 
presented to the Governor by several London merchants 
who at one time had resided in the Colony. These 
leather hangings were famed throughout the State and 
for years were gazed at with admiration by our primi- 
tive ancestors, such magnificence being rarely seen in 
those days. Some pieces of this ‘tapestry’ are in the 


Gilded Leather Coffer. Sixteenth Century 


possession of descendants of the Governor and for 
beauty of design, elegance of material and wonderful 
permanency of the colors, it was fully equal to the 
celebrated leather hangings in Blenheim Palace, near 
Oxford. 

“These beautiful hangings, after suffering from the 
knives of relic-hunters and furnishing fire-screens to 
many of the houses of Branford, were finally taken 
to Hartford. 

“The furniture of this house was imported from 
London and was of a description befitting the position 
and the dignity of the Governor of so important and 
respectable a colony 
as Connecticut.” 

Beautifully wrought 
leather in colors of 
brilliant red, blue, 
green and yellow on 
gold or silver back- 
grounds has a long 
ancestry. It is an in- 
vention of the Arabs 
or Persians and was 


probably learned by 
them from _ earlier 
sources. The Crusa- 


ders discovered it, as 
they discovered so 
many other things of 
beauty, and _ they 
brought specimens 
home with them from 
the - East.o “in tethe 
meantime, the Arabs, who had crossed the desert of 
Sahara and the north of Africa, carried the art into 
Morocco and other countries and finally into Spain. 
Cordova, the most famous of all places for this 
product, made gilded leather as early as the Eleventh 
Century. 

Other towns of Spain made rich leathers, beautiful 
in every way,—as to the preparation of the skin, to 
the coloring of it, the silvering and gilding and the 
ornamentation; but none ranked with Cordova: Cor- 
dova, like Damascus for damask, Mosul for muslin, 
Calcutta for calico and Cashmire for shawls, gave its 
name to the product. Inventories in French, English, 
and other languages often refer to it merely as Cor- 
dovan without the word leather. In 1420 a French 
inventory lists “a piece of Cordovan to put on the 
floor around a bed,” also a chamber hanging of silvered 
cuir de mouton (sheep’s leather) ornamented with 
red figures. Charles V of France had “fifteen cuirs 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 
GALLERIES 


John McCormack, the famous ten- 
or, owns a fine collection of paint- 
ings, and among his pictures hangs 
the Portrait of a Man, reproduced 
here through the favor of the Rein- 
hardt Galleries. It came 
Collection of Count 
Warsaw. 

No one knows who this gentleman 
is; but he is a gentleman and no 
mistake. “Of that there is no possi- 
ble doubt, no probable, possible shad- 
ow of doubt, no possible doubt what- 
ever.” 

The quiet, distinguished costume, 
the handsome lace bordering the 
fine linen collar (and how that lin- 
en is painted!), the fashionable hat 
of the period and the gloves, all be- 
speak a person of prosperity and po- 
sition, 

We frequently see this type in the 
pictures of Rembrandt, Ferdinand 
Bols, Moreelse, Rubens, and many 
others—even  Hals himself; but 
never has a Dutch gentlemen been 
exhibited to better advantage. 

The fine head, the broad brow, and 
the brilliant, penetrating intelligent 
eyes show that the subject is a man 
of intellect, refinement and culture. 
The genial smile would indicate that 
he is a pleasant companion. This is 
precisely the type of man who form- 
ed those splendid collections of 


from the 
Zamoyski of 


And now look at the painting as a painting. The 
man lives, not as a picture but as a personality, The 
work has been accomplished by the greatest economy 
of means. A few broad and rapid, unhesitating strokes 
of the brush, a dot here and there of light,—and_ that 
is all! Yet study the modelling of the face, the hair, 
the eyebrows, the moustache and “goatee,” the folds 
on the sleeve and on the cape, so gracefully carried,— 
and you will not hesitate in calling this a masterpiece. 
It is as vivid a character study as Hals’s better known 
Laughing Cavalier in the Wallace Gallery, London. 

In fact, everything that Hals painted shows his daz- 
zling genius, his astounding instinct for striking effects 
and his marvellous ability for catching a likeness. 
Hals never worked out his ideas. He practically left 
no sketches, nor studies. He knew how to capture 
most characteristic expression; and he preferred to 
paint male portraits. Hals is so dramatic that he has 
his model in the most characteristic pose and with the 


Portrat of a Man—Frans Hals—(1580-1666) 


paintings, porcelains, silver, glass and curios in the 
Netherlands. 


been aptly compared to Shakespeare and Moliére; and, 
like those masters in another art, Hals has his delight- 
ful gallery of vagabonds and rogues. Hals had in 
much the same kind as the world’s two greatest dram- 
atists those gifts of superb humor, power of expression 
and rapid, sure and brilliant technique. 

Frans Hals always loved to catch and render perma- 
nent the fleeting expression of a wink, a smile, a leer 
or laughter. In this picture there is a smile, half ge- 
nial, half cynical, which Hals knew at first glance 
would express the character of the subject. He was a 
genius in the representation of costumes and of heads 
and hands, and in bringing out the structure of things 
so astonishingly. 

Very little is known of him. He studied with Carel 
van Mander, led a gay life in his youth and lived nine- 
ty years. When he was no longer able to earn a living 
the municipal authorities of Haarlem gave him a pen- 
sion “in recognition of his masterly art.” Frans Hals 
stands at the beginning of modern art, one of the 
greatest portrait painters of all time. 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


Early American 


River and Steamship Scenes 


A Night On the Hudson 


Among the interesting lithographs of the Hudson 
River and its famed scenery are: 

On the Hudson. River Boat passing the Palisades. 
Currier & lves. Dated 1869. 


Up the Hudson. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 


Underclhiff on the Hudson. Currier & Ives. Not 
dated 

Villa on the Hudson. Currier & Ives. Dated 1860. 

On the Hudson. Steamer St. John Passing the 
Palisades. Currier & Ives. Dated 1860. 

The Hudson Highlands, Near Newburgh, New 


York, Currier & Ives. Not dated. 
Mill Cove Lake. Near Po’ Keepsie on the Hudson. 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 
Sleepy Hollow Bridge. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 
View from Fort Putnam, West Point, Hudson River. 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 
Sunnyside on the Hudson. 
dated. 


The Hudson at Peekskill. The Hudson Highlands 
near Newburgh, N. Y. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

View on the Hudson River. From Ruggles House, 
Newburgh. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

Hudson River—Crows Nest. Currier & Ives. 
dated. 


Currier & Ives. Not 


Not 


Courtesy of Fred J. Peters 


(“Through At Daylight’) 


U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 
Opposite Shore. 
Dated 1862. 

Hyde Park. 
Not dated. 

The Mountain Spring. Near Cozzen’s Dock, West 
Point. F. F. Palmer, del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1862. 

The Katz Kill in Winter. The Bastion Falls. Currier 
& Ives. Not dated. 

West Point Foundry—Cold Spring. 
F. F. Palmer, del. Currier & Ives. 


From the 
F. F. Palmer, del. Currier & Ives. 


On the Hudson River. Currier & Ives. 


Hudson River. 
Dated 1862. 


View on the Hudson. Painted by F. F. Palmer. 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

The Narrows. New York Bay. From Staten Island. 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 


The Narrows From Staten Island. N. Currier. Not 
dated. 


The Narrows. From Fort Hamilton. N. Currier. 
Not dated. 

New York Bay. From Bay Ridge, L. I. Currier & 
Ives. Not dated. 

New York Bay. From Telegraph Station. N. Cur- 
rier. Not dated. 

View of New York. From Weehawken—North 
River. F. F. Palmer, del. N. Currier. Dated 1840. 
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Staten Island and The Narrows. 
Currier & Ives. Dated 1861. 

In the Harbor, New York. 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

Important pictures of Steamships and steamers in- 
clude: 

The Iron Steamship “Great Eastern,’ 22,500 tons. 
C. Parsons, del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1858. 

The Great Eastern, 22,500 tons—3,000 Horse Power. 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

The Mammoth Iron Steamship, “Great Eastern” 
(another view). Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

Buffalo and Chicago Steam Packet “Empire State.” 
Mr. Hazard Commander. N. Currier. Not dated. 

The Iron Steamship “Great Britain,’ the largest in 
the World, off Sandy Hook, Aug. 10, 1845. N. Currier. 
Not dated. 

Steamship “Hermann.” Hull by Westervelt 
Mackay, 1850 tons. N. Currier. Not dated. 


The Iron Steamship “Leviathan,’ 22,500 tons. C. 
Parsons, del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1868. 

High Pressure Steamboat “Mayflower.” First Class 
Packet between St. Louis and New Orleans on the 
Mississippi River.. C. Parsons, del. N. Currier. Dated 
1355. 

Steamboats Passing at Midnight. On Long Island 
Sound, showing the old “Bristol” and ‘Providence.” 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

Midnight Race on the Mississippi. 
“Memphis” and the “James Howard.” 
Dated 1875. 

A Midnight Race on the Mississippi, portraying the 
ships “Natchez” and “Eclipse.” Currier & Ives. Dated 
1860. 


Rounding a Bend on the Mississippi. The parting 
salute, portraying the ships “Queen of the West” and 
“Morning Star.” N. Currier. Dated 1855. 

Steamship “Oregon.” Side wheeler. 
Not dated. 

The Steamship “Washington.” Belonging to the 
Ocean Steam Navigation Company, Frederick Hewitt, 
Commander. N. Currier. Dated 1847. 

The Steamship “Washington.” The First American 
Ocean Mail Steamer. N. Currier. Not dated. 

Steamship “Wiliam Penn.’ Currier & Ives. 
dated. 

U. S. Steam Frigate “Mississippi.” In the Gulf of 
Mexico, March, 1847. N. Currier. Dated, 1848. 

U. S. Steam Frigate “Niagara,” modelled by George 
Steers, built at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn. C. Parsons, 


F. F. Palmer, del. 


Harbor with Ships. 


and 


Between the 
Currier & Ives. 


NE Guirgien 


Not 


del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1857. 
U. S. M. Steamship “Baltic.” Collins Line. Brown 
& Bell, N. Y., Builders. N. Currier. Dated 1852. 


The Steamship “President,” the largest in the World. 
N. Currier. Not dated. 

The Steam Yacht “Anthracite.” 
Not dated. 

Royal Mail Steamship, “Amsterdam” of the Nether- 


Currier & Ives. 


lands Line. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 
Steamer “L’Aquitaine.” Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 


The Steamship “Augusta Victoria””’ Hamburg Amer- 


On: 
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ican Packet Co. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

Steamship “Egypt” of the National Line. Currier & 
Ives. Not dated. 

“City of Rome” of the Inman Line. Currier & Ives. 
Not dated. 

Steamship City of Berlin of the Inman Line. Currier 
& Ives. Not dated. 

Steamship “Ville de Paris.”’ Currier & Ives. Not 
dated. 


Steamship “Oceanic” of the White Star Line ‘(the 
earlier one). . Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

Also “Teutonic” of the White Star Line; “New 
York” of the American Line; “City of Montreal” of 
the Inman Line; “Majestic” of the White Star Line 


(earlier one); “St. Louis” of the American Line; 
“Paris” of the American Line. - Currier & Ives. Not 
dated. 


In the days of Currier & Ives there was no pictorial 
journalism to record the events of the time. This prob- 
ably accounts for the numerous casualty lithographs. 
N. Currier and the later firm of Currier & Ives brought 
out a picture of each sensational horror as it occurred. 
Among the most valuable prints of these accidents on 
the, ~water are: 

Awful Wreck of the Magnificent Steamer “Atlantic”. 
On Fisher’s Island in the Furious Gale on Friday, Nov. 
2a stele, IN, (Cibnskeie, ID eiueval afcztoy 

Burning of the Steamship “Austria’. Sept. 13, 1868, 
on her voyage from Hamburg to Newport. Currier & 
Ives. Not dated. 

Burning of the Steamship “Golden Gate.” July 27, 
1862, on her voyage from San Francisco to Panama. 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

Burning of the “Henry Clay” near Yonkers, while on 
her trip from Albany to New York, July 28, 1852. N. 
Currier. Dated 1852. 

Awful Conflagration of the Steamship “Lexington”. 
In Long Island Sound on Monday, July 13, 1840. 
Drawn by W. K. Hewitt. N. Currier. Not dated. 


Loss of the Steamboat “Swallow”, while on her trip 
from Albany to New York, Monday evening, April 17, 
1845. N. Currier. Dated 1845. 

The Steamship “Washington”. Captain Fitch, res- 
cuing the passengers of the ship ‘‘Winchester” of Bos- 
N. Currier. -Dated 1854. 

The Sinking of the Steamship “Ville du 
Currier & Ives. Dated 1873. 

Loss of the U. S. Steamship “Arctic” off Cape Race, 
Wed. Sept. 27, 1854. N. Currier. Dated 1854. 


> 


Havre’’. 


Se SO 


CHINESE SJ UNK Ss Risy INGY 


There was considerable excitement about a Chinese 
junk that entered the harbor of New York a few 
months ago. It was said.to have been the first time a 
Chinese junk had come into these waters. This was 
not the case. A similar strange nautical visitor arrived 
in 1847; and N. Currier promptly made a lithograph 
of her. This print bears the legend The Chinese Junk 
“Keying”, Captain Kellett, as she appeared in New 
York Harbor, July 19, 1847, 212 days from Canton, 720 
tons. N. Currier. Dated 1847.. 
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LAFAYETTE CENTENARY 


Anniversary of the Visit of Our Nation’s Most Famous Guest 


O* the 15th of August, 1824, General Lafayette 
landed in the harbor of New York as the guest 
ot the nation. This hero of the Revolutionary War 
and great friend of General Washington, whom he 
often visited at Mount Vernon, found very different 
conditions to those he had left. 
A contemporary in 1824 gives us an idea of the 
deep interest that this visit excited throughout the 


country. “It had long been the desire of the people 
of the United States,” he says, “that Lafayette, of 
whom every individual knew something, should 


again visit the country of his adoption. During his 
absence of forty years most of those, it is true, who 
had suffered the hardships of ’78 with him had 


passed away. But their 
children and grandchil- 
dren had been taught to 


name with 
that of Washington; and 
there still remained a 
remnant of Revolutionary 
veterans whose strongest 


associate his 


wish was to see their Gen- 
eral before he died. When 
therefore his intention of 
visiting this country was 
known, a feeling of pleas- 
ure was felt throughout 
the nation.” 

Lafayette declined the 
offer that Congress made 
to send a ship for his pas- 
sage; and it seems that it 
was not known where he 
would land. 

The authority just quot- 
ed goes on to say—and it 
is most interesting for us, 
a hundred years later, to get so close to the senti- 
ment of the day—“There probably is not in the 
records of history an instance where any individual 
of whatever rank ever received the united, sponta- 
neous and universal applause which the Americans 
bestowed on Lafayette. 

“Nor is it at all probable there ever again will 
The circumstances of the 
case are so peculiar as to form a chain of relations 
altogether without the bounds of probability. A 
young man leaves his wife, family and country and 
crosses the ocean at his own expense to subject 
himself to all the horrors and perils of war for the 
abstract love of Liberty. He escaped not only the 
hazards of the American Revolution but was pre- 
served during that political and social convulsion 


be a similar instance. 


Lafayette Delft Platter 


which deluged his own beloved country in blood. 
“During this period a price was set on his head. 
He underwent for years all the privations and ex- 
posures of a loathsome dungeon; and after his re- 
lease he was exposed, as an avowed Republican, 
to all the machinations of that Reign of Terror. 
In the meantime the Americans instead of being 
contributary Colonies as he found forty-five years 
before, had become in territory, riches, population 
and commerce, one of the powerful nations of the 
earth. Taking all these circumstances together an 
occasion similar to the arrival of Lafayette in the 

United States has never yet occurred.” 
It all happened a hundred years ago, but it sounds 
very (much sasmutsiteiap= 


pened yesterday. The only 


> things that seem to be 
“G %, missing are the automo- 
ZX biles and the fluttering 
72. papers ‘from buildings 


whose height would pet- 
rify with astonishment the 
eyes of the noble French- 
man could he see them. 

Again we go to our 
contemporary scribe: “He 
came in the packet “Cad- 
mus”, Captain Allen from 
Havre, and arrived in the 
harbor of New York ac- 
companied by his son and 
M. Levasseur, on the 15th 
of August. At the en- 
trance of the harbor the 
three gentlemen were re- 
ceived on board a steam- 
boat and the day being 
Sunday they were con- 
ducted to the house of Vice-President Tompkins on 
Staten Island. 

“The following day was made a holiday. Shops 
were closed and all business was suspended. Crowds 
swarmed into the Battery and soon the assemblage 
including troops was estimated at 50,000. A large 
steamship decorated with the flags of all nations 
sailed for Staten Island followed by six large steam- 
boats crowded with persons. As General Lafayette 
boarded the steamboat salutes were fired from Fort 
Lafayette. The procession moved to the City, 
where the General landed at two o’clock. 

“After resting a few moments at Castle Garden, 
he proceeded to an elegant barouche drawn by four 
horses, escorted by dragoons and troops through 
Broadway to the City Hall. The windows, balconies 
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and even the roofs of the houses were filled with 
ladies all welcoming the General as he passed, with 
their smiles and waving of handkerchiefs. At about 
four o’clock the procession arrived at City Hall, 
where General Lafayette was received by the Mayor 
and Common Council and formally welcomed and 
congratulated on his safe arrival in the country. 


“After receiving the marching salute of the troops 
in front of the City Hall, he was conducted to the 
City Hotel, where he dined with the members of 
the Corporation. In the evening the front of the 
City Hotel and many other adjoining buildings were 
handsomely illuminated. The theatres and public 
gardens displayed fireworks and 
rockets in honor of the occasion. The Committee 
of the Cincinnati waited on General Lafayette at 
Staten Island and were received by him with pe- 
culiar marks of affection and friendship. The 
Committee consisted of several field officers of the 


transparencies, 


Revolutionary Army, some of whom were eighty 


years Of age,’ 

Lafayette remained three days in New York and 
on August 20th left for Providence and Boston. 

Lafayette, like all the great heroes of the period, 
was familiar to the world on China ware. The 
French used his portrait frequently and so did the 
English. The delft platter represented here through 
the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum, shows 
Lafayette as a young man, dressed in the height 
of fashion. Note the stylish tie of the powdered 
wig. 

ae 


HALS PORTRAITS IN THE. U. 8. 


One of the most talked of sales among collectors a 
few months ago was that of Frans Hals’s Laughing 
Mandolin Player, for which Mr. John R. Thompson 
of Chicago paid $250,000. The fair-haired boy, who 
is the subject, holds a tall wine glass in his upraised 
right hand. 

A great number of fine portraits by Hals are owned 
in the United States. Among them are the following: 

Baltimore: Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs, Head of a 
Child. 


Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, Portrait of a Woman; | 


Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Portrait of an Old Woman. 
Chicago: Art Institute, Portrait of Harmen Hals 
(?); Charles L. Hutchinson, Portrait of Willem van 
Heythuysen; F. D. Stout, Portrait of Caspar Sibelius. 
Cincinnati: Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, Family’ Group 
of Four Persons; Miss Mary Hanna, A Fisher Girl; 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Head of a Child with a Flute, 
Portrait of Michiel de Wael (?), Portrait of a Young 
Man, Portrait of a Young Woman. 
Detroit: E. Ford, Portrait of John Hoornbeck. 
New York: E. R. Bacon, The Rommel Pot Player; 
Senator William A. Clark, A Girl Holding a Pewter 
Pot. V. S. Fisher, Head of a Child with a Flute; 
Henry C. Frick (estate of), Portrait of a Man, Portrait 
of a Painter, Portrait of a Lady Seated; Michael 
Friedsam, Laughing Boy with a Beer Jug; John W. 
Gates Collection, A Young Man Singing with a Violin, 
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A Young Girl Singing; George J. Gould (estate of), 
Two Laughing Boys; Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, Portrait 
of Petrus Scriverius, Portrait of Wife of Scriverius; 
Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Portrait of Dorothea Berck, 
Portrait of Balthasar Coymans of Alblasserdam, Por- 
trait of a Man; Otto H. Kahn, A Family Group of 
Five Persons in the Open Air; Meyer H. Lehman, 
Portrait of a Man; Metropolitan Museum, A Merry 
Company at Table (B. Altman bequest), Junker Ramp 
and his Beloved (B. Altman bequest), A Youth with 
a Mandolin “The Finger Nail Test” (B. Altman be- 
quest) ; The Smoker and His Girl (Henry G. Marquand 
bequest), Hille Bobbe; Portrait of a Woman, Portrait 
of a Man Standing (Henry G. Marquand bequest) ; 
J. Pierpont Morgan (collection lent to the Metropolitan 
Museum), Heer Bodolphe, Vrouw Bodolphe, Portrait 
of a Man Seated, Portrait of a Woman; Henry Rein- 
hardt, Portrait of Isaac A. Massa; Charles M. Schwab, 
Portrait of a2 Man;*Mrs. Charles H. Seni, Portrait 
of a Man Holding a Watch, Portrait of a Woman 
Holding her Gloves, Portrait of Frans Hals; Charles 
Stewart Smith Collection, Two Boys, one Singing a 
Psalm. 

Philadelphia: George W. Elkins, A Laughing Boy; 
John G. Johnson Collection, Head of a Boy, Head 
of a Boy (two pictures); P. A. B. Widener, Head of 
a Girl, Portrait of a Young Man, Portrait of Frans 
Post, painter at Haarlem, Portrait of an Old Man 
Standing. 

Pittsburg: A. M. Byers estate, Portrait of a Man. 

Toledo: Edward Drummond Libbey, Youth Playing 
a Flute; J. N. Willys, Portrait of Joseph Coymans. 


‘0: 
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On our cover this month is a silver-gilt centerpiece 
three feet high. It is surmounted with precious and 
semi-precious stones including some two hundred em- 
eralds in its scalloped rim. The piece is late Eighteenth 
Century and is reproduced through the courtesy of 
Mr. A. Albert Mors, the owner. 


eee OUUE DOO a ike 


James F. Drake, 14 West 41st St., New York, has a number 
of rarities in old books this month. A few of them are: ‘‘Elsie 
Venner,”’ (Holmes), 2 vols., cloth, 1861; a presentation copy 
to F. Locker, for $125. Lowell’s ‘“‘Commemoration Ode,” in 
paper covers, 1865, for $750. Emerson’s ‘‘Representative Men,” 
1850, presentation copy, $59. ‘At Sundown,” by Whittier, 
cloth, 1890, presentation copy, $37.50. A copy of Lowell’s 
Poems, 2 vols., cloth, 1849, $12.50. Hawthorne’s ‘“‘Mosses from 
an Old Manse,” 2 vols., paper cover, 1846, $45. Edgar Allen 
Poe’s “‘Al Aaraaf,’’ boards, 1820, $1,500; also Poe’s Works, 2 
vols., 1850, $50. Longfellow’s ‘‘Hyperion,’” 2 vols., boards, 
1839, $20. 


* % * 


The Hudson Book Shop, 25 West 42nd St., New York, has 
issued an “Early History’ Catalog (No. 77), which is worthy 
a column if space permitted. We present a few titles and 
prices: H. C. Benson’s ‘‘Life Among the Choctaw Indians and 
History of the Southwest,’ 1860, $8.00. Zadoc Cramer’s “Nav- 
igator’ of 1808; contains many full-page wood engraved maps, 
etc., $40. Major W. L. Cole’s ‘California’, notes of an over- 
land trip, 1872, $25. Evans’ ‘“Pedestrious Tour’’ of 4,000 
miles through Western States in 1817-18, $49. Many rare his- 
torical documents and papers are listed in this catalogue, cov- 
ering the South, the Southwest, the Early West and the Far 
West. 
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TULIP WARE 


Quaint Pottery Made In Pennsylvania 


4} HE existence of slip decorated pottery in America 

was not suspected by collectors until 1891, when 
Mr. Edwin Atlee Barber purchased a red earthenware 
pie plate ornamented with bird and flowers in the 
sgraffito style accompanied with a German inscription 
and the date 1826. Mr. Barber supposed this to be 
European until the discovery of some Pennsylvania 
Dutch words on the motto led him to investigate the 
subject. He found that this quaint ware was made 
by the Pennsylvania Germans in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
chiefly in Montgomery and Bucks Counties, and that 
there were quite a number of potters: 

“These pioneer potters erected numerous small pot- 
works for manufacture of such wares as were needed 
to supply the simple wants of the people. Each local 
pottery seems to have been sup- 
ported by the patronage of relatives, 
neighbors and friends of the pro- 
prietor or sales which were made in 
the neighboring towns, and as the 
trade was confined almost entirely to 
the limited section occupied by the 
German settlers it is not surprising 
that these German-American produc- 
tions have only recently attracted 
attention. 


“The process of the old slip pot- 
ters in Pennsylvania were practically 
the same as those which obtained in 
the Valley of the Rhine in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
They made no and 
never deviated from the time hon- 
ored methods of their ancestors. On the other hand 
they exerted a strong influence on their English-speak- 
ing neighbors, who soon began to imitate the wares 
which were being made in the German community. 
As early as the middle of the Eighteenth Century a 
number of American potters in Bucks County began 
the manufacture of slip-decorated earthenware, having 
adopted the German methods even to the extent of 
employing the tulip as a decorative motive and using 
English inscriptions to beautify their more ornate pro- 


improvements 


ductions.” 

For the enlightenment of those who do not know 
slip ware is the simplest of all polychrome decorations. 
Nothing is required but the natural materials taken 
from the earth. “It consists in producing a design 
on the surface of the piece by pouring through a small 
pipe, clay diluted with water to the consistency of a 
butter; this slip flowed in running traceries or dropped 
in small dots boldly contrasting with the color of the 
ground. The Romans used it very cleverly and many 


pieces are still preserved in museums, testifying to the 
skill with which it was handled. Graceful flowery 
stems are intermixed with running animals, stags and 
dogs, whose curved limbs are all produced by the same 
jet of slip, freely poured through the narrow spout 
of a vessel contrived to that end.” So much for Solon. 
The Romans had red ware ornamented with white 
clay. 

There are two kinds of slip decorated, the painted 
and the engraved. The latter is known as sgraffito, 
(scratched) and is made by first covering the piece 
with a thin coating or “englobe of slip” through which 
the ornamental pattern is scratched with a pointed 
instrument to show the darker clay underneath. As 
a rule the sgraffito is distinguished by dark designs 


Tulip Plates 


on a lighter field, and are depressed or intaglio. In 
Pennsylvania sgraffito ware was made as early as 
1733, possibly earlier, just as soon as the German and 
Swiss emigrants were sufficiently settled in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania to begin to make such articles 
as they needed for domestic use. 

The slip was a mixture of clay with water to the 
consistency of thick cream. This was poured into a 
“slip cup” specially constructed with depressions at 
one side for the decorator’s fingers and holes at the 
opposite side into which three, five or seven goose 
quills were inserted and through which the slip was 
made to flow. For very fine work only one quill 
was used. The quills were drawn over the surface 
of the prepared article just as a fountain pen over 
paper. The result was a picture or design or lettering 


‘in relief. 


Sgraffito (scratched) was the reverse. The slip cup 
was not used. The designs were cut or scratched into 
the surface with a sharpened stick and the result left 
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an intaglio picture or design by removing the outer 
covering of the article. As a rule both kinds had only 
one firing. 


The Pennsylvanians made both kinds but preferred 
the sgraffito, of which two pie plates are given here. 
One was made by Samuel Troxel in 1818. The other 
bears the name of Andrew U and the date 28 Feb. 
1810. Both of these characteristic examples show the 
favorite tulip. 


The most popular designs were flowers including the 
fuchsia, forget-me-not and lily-of-the-valley. Next to 
flowers came birds, and these were the peacock, pelican, 
duck, swan, parrot, oriole, turtle dove and eagle. Of 
animals, the rabbit, deer, lion, dog and horse. Occa- 
sionally serpents and fishes appear. Men and women, 
sometimes riding horses or dancing, are like the ani- 
mals very crudely drawn and suggest an affinity with 
examples on hooked rugs: a study of these two 
primitive industries of Tulip ware and Hooked Rugs 
may cast some light on the origin of the latter. Fre- 
quently there is a combination of one bird or several 
birds with tulips or other flowers with a heart, or with 
an animal. Many of the articles have the name of the 
potter or the name of the person for whom the article 
was made lettered upon it. 

Every kind of article—jugs, including puzzle-jugs, 
mugs, dishes, etc., was made in this Tulip ware, so 
named because of the prevalence of the tulip in the 
decoration,—not to be wondered at when it is remem- 
bered how beloved this flower was by the Dutch and 
that the “Tulip mania” was at its height when this 
country was settled. The pie plate is today the favorite 
of collectors, as it seems to have been the favorite of 
the potters themselves. It frequently bears around 
its edge an inscription, generally intended to be humor- 
ous. This inscription is usually in “Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” but occasionally appears in English. A few 
of these will serve to show the style of the legends: 


“Ich bin noch nie gewest 

Wo man so spat du mittag est, 

Ao im Jahr 1812.” 

(I have never been in a place 

Where people eat their dinner so late 
Anno in year 1812). 


Kent ich schwimen wie ein Schwan 
Kreen wie Suckel Han, 

Karesiren wie ein Spatz 

So wer ich aller Jiinter ir Schatz 1811. 
(Could I swim like a swan 

Crow like a lively cock 

Cajole like a sparrow 

I would be the favorite of all maidens). 
Dren Blumen auf einem Stichl 

Lang in die Schtssel und Nim 

Nicht Viehl. Im Juhr, 1831. 

(Three flowers on one stem 

Reach into the dish and take not much). 
Gliick oder ungluck ist alle morgen unser 
frithsttick, 1796, 18 Agust. 

(Luck or misfortune is every morning our break- 
fast, 1796, 18 August). 
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Other inscriptions, translated, read: 
Sing, pray and go on God’s way, 
Perform what thou hast to do faithfully. 
A better sentiment is expressed in: 
When the dish breaks 
Thou shouldst not scold. 


Out of earth with understanding 
The potter makes everything. 


This dish is of earth and clay 
And the men are also thereof. 


I am a bird, of course 
Whose bread I eat his song I sing. 


No bird forgets to rest a short hour after eating. 


He who would have something secret 
Dare not tell it to his wife. 


Barbers’ basins with the rim scooped out to fit the 
neck of the person to be shaved in the shape of the 
famous helmet of Mambrino of Don Quixote were 
made in great number and had such inscriptions in 
Pennsylvania Dutch as: 

“By everything in the world I know not why my 
beard has grown so thin,” 


In the earliest days the pottery and home of the 
potter were under one roof; but, as prosperity came, 
the potter would build a better house and keep his 
pottery in the old one. Mr. Barber says the great 
output of these Pennsylvania potters was cheaper ware 
and that these decorated pieces were made at leisure 
moments for special presentation pieces and were 
highly treasured and used as decorations in the home 
from generation to generation. He points out the 
value of this old Tulip ware as preserving records 
that exist nowhere else: 


“By the union of expressive pictographs and_ in- 
scribed words, the workers in clay, recorded the cus- 
toms of the people, much of their folk-lore and their 
artistic progress. By means of these ceramic inscrip- 
tions they preserved many of the old German sayings, 
or sprichworter, which otherwise would have been for- 
gotten. They adhered closely to the traditions of an 
art which had flourished in the fatherland for cen- 


-turies, using the same time-honored methods and deco- 


rative motives in this, their adopted land, as had been 
employed by their forefathers for generations. As they 
were practically isolated from other peoples in the 
community which they established, no extraneous in- 
fluences penetrated to modify their homely but virile 
art. And on their earthenwares they inscribed in the 
dialect of the people, the homely proverbs and mottoes 
and rude rhymes, quotations from the Bible and lines 
from old German hymns which had ornamented the 
coarse pottery of their ancestors. 


“By means of these ceramic inscriptions and their 
accompanying decorative devices, many of which have 
survived, we may trace the successive stages in the 
evolution of the artistic instinct and the gradual im- 
provements in the surroundings of the people in their 
household decoration and their floriculture. 
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AMERICAN MAKERS OF PEWTER 
AND WHITE METAL 


IN TWO PARTS—Part I. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN is reprinting herewith the Pewter Table which our more recent subscrib- 
ers and readers have been unable to obtain. This valuable guide to old Pewter was originally pub- 


lished by the Hartford Wadsworth Atheneum as a part of their regular Bulletin and was printed 
in THE ANTIQUARIAN in October and November, 1923. These issues, however, have long been ex- 


hausted, and we will therefore present the complete table in two parts. The second half will appear in 


the September number. 
The asterisk (*) denotes makers who were represented at the Loan Exhibition in the Atheneum. 


NAME OF MAKER MARK WORKED DATES 
Austin, Richard R-A BOSTON Boston 1796-1810 
Austin, Nathaniel Boston Deel dels TG 
Babbitt & Crossman Taunton, Mass. 1824 
*Badger, Thomas Name in full with eagle; Boston. 1789-1810 

and BOSTON 
Baniclcem Gs Name. Chelmsford? Mass. 
Barns, B. BB in oval held by eagle; Philadelphia 1811-19 


name and PHILAD’a, in 
rectangle; name ona rib- 
bon, above spread eagle. 


*Bassett, Francis F-B, fleur-de-lis above and New York. 1750-1799 ? 
below, in a circle . 
*Bassett, Frederick FB, dot aboveand below New York. 1792-1798 


in a roped circle; full 
name with crowned rose, 
Bw! INC IR BUA Se Aba) 
NEW YORK, an a leaf- 
shaped punch. 


Bast, S. New York. 19th cy. 
*Belcher, J. JO-BELCHER and lion? Late 18th cy. 
in oval. 
Bird, James New York. 1820 
*Boardman & Co. BOARDMAN and lion. New York, 1828-1841 
*Boardman & Hart Name & PHILAD’a, in New York and 
rectangles and eagle in Philadelphia. 
oval. 
67 Trumbuil St. 1841 
Boardman, Henry S. a rthodd 
Boardman, J. D. 58 Main St., 1828 
Hartford. 
Boardman, Sherman 52 Main St., 1828 
Hartford. 
*Boardman, T. Di & S°” TD&SB, in rectangle. Main St., near 1854 
Morgan St., Hartford. 
*Boardman, Thomas D. Name in full around a 59 Main St., After 1825 


spread eagle; Name in Hartford. 
full, X crowned, HART- 
FORD. 
Boardman, Timothy & Co. T. B. & C®., in engrailed New York. . 1824 
rectangle. 


August, 19.24 


Boyd, Parkes 


Boyle, Robers 
Bradford, Cornelius 
Bradford, William 
Brooks, David S. 


Broadhead, Gurney & Co. 


Bumstead, Thomas 
Bush, Robert 
*Bush & Perkins 


*Calder, William 


Capen & Molineau 
Clarke, Thomas 
Coldwell, George 
Comer, John 
Crossman, 


West & Leonard 
=Curtis, dear & Co. 


Curtis; DD: 
*Danforth, Edward 


*Danforth, Samuel 
*Danforth, Thomas 


*Danforth, Thomas 


Danforth, Thomas 


*Danforth, William 
Dolbeare, John 


*Dunham, R. 
Edgell, Simon 


Elsworth, William I. 


Everet, James 
Estabrook 

Fields, Philip 
Fuller & Smith 
Gerhardt & Co. 
*Gleason, Roswell 


Grame, Samuel 
Graves, Henry 
Graves, Richard 
Green, ,Andrew 
Green, Samuel 


P) BOYD, PHI taawath 
eagle and 15 stars. 


Name and harp in circle. 
Name and seated figure in 
a circle. 

CrAr Ee Dee VR PROWI- 
DENCE and eagle; also 
name and address in rec- 
tangle. 


(brittania) 
Name in full. 


Name and lion rampant 4 
hall marks. 

S) D and? eagle, 4 hall 
marks. 

T D large, in rectangle 
lion rampant. 

hen DAs NOE ORRa ls EH 
PHILAD’a in rectangle; 
T.D. with eagle holding 
shield. 

Rampant lion and TD 4 
small hall marks. 


Name impressed. . 


R. GLEASON, in rectan- 
gle; or full name, incised. 


Philadelphia. 


New York. 
Philadelphia. 
New York. 

27 Trumbull St. 
Hartford. 


Boston, 


Providence. 


New York. 
Boston. 
New York. 
Boston. 


Taunton. 


New York? 
Hartford? 


Hartford. 


shauntonessviass: 
Norwich, Conn. 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Philadelphia. 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Philadelphia and 
Augusta, Ga. 


New Haven? 
and Boston. 


Boston? 


Philadelphia. 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


New York. 
Connecticut? 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Boston. 


Middletown, Conn. 


- Salem. 


Boston. 
Boston. 


1800-12 
1745-80 


Before 1776 . 


1750-80 
1828 


1654 


c. 1740 


1824 


About 1840 
1687 
1792-1808 
1678 


After 1824 


19th = cy, 


Early 19th cy. 


b. 1708. 
Gl, xe, Iriste 
1778 
1807-13 


baci /92ad- 71630: 


19th cy. 
1717-18 

1792 

1717-18 
About 1820 
1799 


19th cy. 
19th cy. 


1830 


17th cy. 
1849 

1642 
1789-98 
1798-1825 


27 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN 


How to Study And Collect Old Chinese Porcelain 


By Rap 


O know and understand Chinese pottery and por- 

celain, one should have more than a rudimentary 
acquaintance with the ceramic art of the Chinese. 
Therefore, a slight knowledge of how it was made 
is absolutely essential. 

Our appreciation of the art is partly a matter of 
experience and education. With some it is perhaps a 
matter of instinct. But aside from this, if we do not 
know something about how a vase comes into being, 
we will have squandered out time and patrimony. 

The study, we repeat, will be found delightful, full 
of romance, with a poetic surge giving an impetus. 
There will be problems enough to tax your knowledge 
as you advance in the study, with plenty of secrets to 
unravel thrown in to make it a little difficult and ex- 
ceedingly interesting. For, as one writer very aptly 
said, “The fictile art is the oldest of the arts; it has 
been the pastime of kings and princes; the theme of 
poets; the key to unlock the secrets of the dead past; 
the story of the ages. It has revealed Egypt, Babylon, 
and Assyria in their zenith; recorded the rise and fall 
of Greece and Rome, and shown us a civilization in 
Peru earlier, perhaps, than that of Egypt. It has 
forced a recognition of the learning and knowledge of 
the Chinese, and shown us a civilization there as bril- 
liant as our own ignorance was then dense.” Is it 
not wonderful to think that a little piece of clay, 
scratched with a few characters, lost for, not years, 
but centuries, should one day turn up as legible as the 
day it was made, and be the means of settling some 
moot point respecting a dynasty but dimly dreamed 
of? 

There are some impenetrable mysteries about a 
Chinese vase—the creative impulse behind it and the 
dexterity of hand and eye in its making. Yet, admir- 
able as it all is, the manual dexterity of the Chinese 
is by no means all. Their mental attitude is still 
more to be admired for their perception of beauty is 
as keen as it can be. Their selection and creations 
both objectively and subjectively, irrespective of the 
medium employed, seems to be controlled by a catho- 
licity of taste, that imbues everything and everybody. 
The certain strangeness and the sense of unfamiliarity 
that we become conscious of in some of their pro- 
ductions, we discern after a time to be due to our own 
lack of understanding—eventually we realize that the 
character and design, in fact all the motives employed 
have a purpose and a meaning—they suggest ideas and 
ideals. 

It behooves us, therefore, to fertilize our intelligence 
regarding the art with an understanding of how it was 
made. We do not need to concern ourselves at the 
beginning with points of the physical chemistry of the 
clay used by the Chinese. The principles of hydrolysis, 
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ionization, mass reaction and reactional velocity can 
be left wholly to the mineralogist and chemist. Yet 
we are concerned with the methods employed by the 
Chinese in producing their fine intriguing porcelain 
ware. 

The production of pottery or earthenware being pre- 
historic and universal, it is practically useless to try 
and get any precise information as to its origin. Like- 
wise, one searches in vain for the evidence for exact 
information as to the date of the invention or intro- 
duction of the potter’s wheel. It is, however, gener- 
ally placed towards the end of the bronze age. 

Ancient Chinese pottery, like that of other countries, 
passed through the usual stages of sun dried and 
burned bricks, tiles, architectural ornaments, culinary 
utensils, and funeral vessels. 

The potter’s art was unknown in Europe until about 
ten centuries ago. The Chinese produced an unglazed 
pottery as early as one thousand years before the 
Christian Era. (Chou Dynasty, tta2-255 56am 
during the Han Dynasty (202 B.C. to 220 A.D.) a 
glazed pottery was manufactured of a brownish-red 
paste, invested with a thin lustrous green glaze. Many 
of the objects so made were ornamented with designs 
in relief, had handles, covers and stood on legs. 

As all branches of art advanced so the potter’s 
art became more and more developed until a fine, 
hard, translucent and white ware was invented and 
manufactuerd under the name of porcelain, a word 
according to some authorities derived from _ the 
Italian word porcelana, a univalve shell having a 
high arched back like that of the hog; according to 
others, from the Portuguese word porcellana, and 
so forth. 

Porcelain was first made by the Chinese as early 
as the T’ang dynasty (618-906 A. D.), some say 
even before the Christian era. However, there are 
no existing specimens of this date. The theory is 
only supported by documentary evidence. Albeit, 
it was not until the sixth or seventh century that 
fine material was employed and some degree of per- 
fection attained. Still taking the latter date, the 
porcelain of China has a high antiquity and must 
have been made at least a thousand years before 
any European porcelain. The Chinese were so ex- 
clusively the manufacturers of it that when it was 
introduced into Europe it became known as China. 

Porcelain is composed of kaolin and _ petunse. 
Kaolin is a decomposed rock found in the moun- 
tainous regions of China, and is named after the 
mountain Kaoling, and is itself infusible; to make 
possible the manufacture of porcelain it is mixed 
with petunse, which is also a decomposed rock, but 
fusible. When kaolin and petunse have been ham- 
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mered into a powder they are thoroughly cleansed. 
This is accomplished by placing the mass into a 
vessel filled with water and left for about twenty- 
four hours. Then it is sifted through various sieves 
and formed into bricks to make it portable. When the 
bricks are dry they are shipped to the various pot- 
teries, where they are again dissolved and cleansed, 
because the presence of adventitious minerals in 
the clay may affect the colour of the ware when it 
is fired. 


The Chinese mix these two powdered rocks, 
which are nothing but silica, felspar and a form of 
granite, with due proportion of water, and get what 
is called a clay. When this is baked a hard, white 
translucent and vibrant body results. The method 
the Chinese use may be explained here briefly for 
our purpose. 


After the kaolin and petunse have been ground 
into a powdered state the mass is mixed with a nec- 
essary amount of water, thoroughly cleansed and 
kneaded, and, when plastic, is ready to be used by 
the potter, who receives it on his lathe and turns the 
desired object. The foot during this process re- 
mains in the solid so as to allow the potter more 
freedom in the handling of the object, or sometimes 
a handle is made or attached to the bottom; that is 
if the piece in question is to be dipped in a single 
colour, or, in other words where the piece is to be 
decorated with a monochrome glaze. When the 
vase, dish or bowl has been formed from the wet 
clay it is then put in the kiln for a temporary bak- 
ing, or, properly speaking, for a drying; after the 
water was entirely evaporated the piece is removed, 
Now that the piece is dry, the finishing touches are 
applied. When the shape is complete it is sent to 
another workman, who attaches the handles and im- 
presses the marks, etc. It is then sent to the deco- 
rators, who paint and apply their enamels and 
glazes. If the object in question is to be decorated 
in three or five colours it sometimes takes as long 
as several months to finish it. The reason being 
that the enamels used in the decoration are not all 
able to withstand the temperature of the kiln, as 
the degree of heat needed which will bring out the 
best qualities of one will ruin that of the other; 
consequently these enamels are applied one after 
the other and in a different temperature. This is 
done by simply placing the piece in a higher or 
lower part of the kiln. There is also what is called 
the Muffle kiln, where the very delicate enamels 
which cannot stand the heat of the greater kiln are 
placed, and it is used mostly for the last applied 
colours of the Famille rose ware. 


By the time a piece is completed it has been in 
the kiln from six to twelve times, each time sub- 
jected to a lower degree of heat. Pierre D’Entre- 
colles states in his letters that some of the pieces 
of porcelain passed through the hands of as many 
as seventy workmen before completion. All this is 
saved in the monochrome glazes, which generally 
need only one firing, but sometimes, due to acci- 
dents these have to be refired. The method used 
in firing is as follows: 
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When the piece of porcelain is ready for the 
kiln it is placed in a seggar, which is made of 
coarse clay, which allows the heat to penetrate 
through it and which also protects the piece from 
flying dust, etc. - After the kiln has been filled with 
these seggars containing the porcelains the entrance 
is bricked up and a steady heat is kept under it con- 
tinuously for twenty-four hours. After that they 
allow the same amount of time to elapse for the 
kiln to cool off. When it is again opened and the 
baked porcelains removed, if they do not need an- 
other firing, they are ready for the Emperor, prince, 
mandarin or merchant. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to give a clear 
idea how a piece of porcelain comes into being. 

Now I hope we have all studied our pieces of 
porcelain during the past month. The result of 
our observations was as follows: First, we noticed 
that porcelain is cold to the touch; also that it is 
white, irrespective of its outer decoration; also it is 
very hard—it can hardly be scratched by a knife or 
even steel. Then again, though not transparent, it 
is nevertheless translucent, for when held against 
the light it permits the light to penetrate through 
the thinner parts, and when struck with the finger 
nail it emits a musical bell-like note. 

Indeed, we have learned much. 
have not 
now! 


If, however, you 
made these observations, please do so 
For what you will learn will certainly be of 
great service to you later on. If you have made 
these observations, then we have found porcelain 
is distinguished from all other fictile wares by pos- 
sessing in a pre-eminent degree the following quali- 
ties: hardness, whiteness and translucency. There- 
fore, any specimen of ceramic ware that possesses 
all these qualities may be classed as porcelain. 
For the present we will still confine ourselves to 
observe closely our pieces of old Chinese porcelain 
(be sure it is old), and modern porcelain, and con- 
tinue to make notes as before. In the next article 
we will see what progress we have made. 
SON 


DOPNOTSBUE ERODE SIEVE: 


A few words of warning should be given to the 
owners of old family silver. Never take it to a 


‘jeweller to be cleaned without explicit directions not 


to “buff” it. These malefactors—for such they are— 
have no regard for the beautiful blue color that only 
comes with age; and by “buffing” rare old pieces they 
are practically ruined by the removal of the surface 
and the obliteration of the maker’s marks, which de- 
stroys the commercial value of at least one half. But 
they do succeed wonderfully in their ambition of mak- 
ing them look like tin! Silver that has been badly 
tarnished can be cleaned by one or two applications 
of some polish such as is used for harsher metals 
(such as brass or copper) which will, with a little 
patience remove the worst of the discoloration; after- 
wards a silver polish should be used. Camphor put 
with silver when packed away will prevent tarnish, 
but care should be taken to procure tissue paper wrap- 
ping which contains no sulphur.—Francis Hill Bige- 
low. 
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GILDED LEATHER 
(Continued From Page 18) 


d’Aragon” to put on the floor in summer; and the 
Duke of Burgundy’s inventory of 1427 mentions 
“leathers to spread in the chamber in summer time.” 

Leather made a very sumptuous, durable and decora- 
tive wall-hanging. The patterns of flowers, foliage, 
heraldic arms, and other devices were richly gilded 
and stood out in high relief from the brilliant back- 
grounds of red, blue, green, orange, violet, brown or 
silver. These gilded leathers, called cuirs dorés, were 
popular from the Fourteenth and to the beginning of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

In Spain these leathers were known as Guadameciles 
from Ghadames in Africa, where they were prepared 
for many years and from which town the Moors car- 
ried the art into Cordova. 

From Cordova the manufacture spread into Portugal, 
Italy, France and Brabant. The great centres for 
gilded leather and “leather tapestry” were Cordova, 
Lille, Brussels, Liége, Antwerp, Mechlin and Venice. 
Each town impressed a special style upon its leather, 
which connoisseurs are able to recognize. 

Cordovan leathers are stamped with patterns in very 
high relief, gilded and painted, the designs consisting 
of branches or large flowers in the style of the textiles 
of Damascus and India. The South Kensington Mu- 
seum has a very fine collection of Spanish leathers 
ornamented with foliage, flowers, vases, birds and 
pomegranates. The colors of the background are 
green, blue, white, red, gold, silver, etc. 

Flemish leathers are very similar to those of Cordova, 
but are not in such high relief and the designs are 
not so bold. The leather of Flanders was usually 
calfskin. Flemish leathers were highly prized through- 
out Europe. 

Generally speaking, the earliest gilded leathers re- 
semble on a large scale the miniatures in the illum- 
inated manuscripts. They have little or no perspective 
and the subjects, like those of contemporary tapestry, 
are drawn from Biblical or mythological stories. The 
details of the faces, costumes, arms and ornaments 
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are stamped and finished with a brush. The back- 
ground instead of representing sky is ornamented by 
guilloches (twisted bands) in gold and color, applied 
by means of a goffering-iron. 


The leather hangings of the Seventeenth Century 
were even more brilliant than those of older times. 
On a bright background of scarlet, blue, green, gold 
or silver, a wealth of ornamentation appears—animals, 
birds, flowers, fruits, mascarons and all the popular 
designs of the day. Leather hangings were very pop- 
ular in Holland and often occur in the pictures of 
the time. For instance the very well known picture 
of The Young Scholar and His Sister, painted by 
Coques in the Seventeenth Century, now in the Cassel 
Gallery, shows a room richly furnished and hung with 
blue and gold leather. Blue and gold leather, as we 
have seen, decorated one room in the Alexander house 
in New York before 1760. How old this was then, we 
have no means of knowing. 


The Low Countries by this time had become re- 
nowned for their fine leather and exported a vast 
amount of it. Notwithstanding the rivalry of the 
French and Italian workshops, there was a special 
shop in the rue St. Denis in Paris where Flemish and 


Dutch leathers could be obtained. Some of the French 
inventories of this century mention especially “tapes- 
teries of leather” from the Netherlands. For example 
Fouquet had at his Chateau of Vaux in 1661 “a rich 
hanging of cuir doré from Flanders consisting of eight 
pieces,” and in 1698 a rich Parisian owned a “hanging 
of tapestry of cuir doré de Hollande” with a red back- 
ground. 


As Dutch and English taste in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury was practically identical, the fashion for gilded 
leather was just as strong in England as it was in 
Holland; and a great deal was exported to the Ameri- 
can Colonies from both countries. 


The illustration given here, reproduced by courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum, is of a beautiful coffer 
of the Sixteenth Century covered with gilded leather 
and is a typical specimen of the fine work of the 
period. 


Prints 3: Models 
MARINE RELICS 


OF ‘THE 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 


AMES it. 1D 2 4 
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REPRESENTATIVE DEALERS ALONG THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 


consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAM PS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


OLD HOLLY HOUSE ANTIQUES 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 
GLASS 
POTTERY 
MIRRORS 
CLOCKS 
PRINTS 


La GRANGE & CO. 
575 Main Street - - Stamford, Conn. 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 West Putnam Ave., 
An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


THE SASCO SHOP 


(ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD) 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Specializes in Maple and Other Colonial Furniture 


Small Articles of Interest to Collectors. 
Telephone, Fairfield 171-2 MRS. WEEKS 


EDGAR E. MEAD 


Always a Splendid Line to Select From 


We buy and sell antiquaes—WRITE YOUR WANTS 
56 STUBBINS ST., 167 HANCOCK ST. 
Walnut 4225-R Walnut 6526-W 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 
115 E. Putnam Avenue 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

Old Mahogany Lustre 
Early American Furniture—Old China 


ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


To CoNnNoIssEURS EVERYWHERE, 


I OFFER— 
MY JUDGMENT is backed up with more 


than twenty years’ experience in buying 
all manner of authentic antiques for mu- 
seums and private collectors of the first 
rank, 


MY GOOD TASTE, which is easily apparent 
to any visitor. My early American furni- 
ture, china, silver and glass express the 
best taste in their respective periods. 

AS FOR MY INTEGRITY, I have no repro- 
ductions, no revamped or reconstructed 
antiques. I have no Victorian pieces, no 
Empire pieces, no near antiques on the 
premises. 

MY VALUES can not be matched by city or 
suburban dealers less favorably situated. 

MY SHOP is about forty miles from New 
York on the Boston Post Road, in Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


BERNSTEIN 


Authentic Antiques 
205 Westport AvE. - - - NoRWALK, CONN. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
CHERRY BONNET-TOP CHEST ON CHEST 
Ship Models—Early American Furniture 


277 Elm Street, - West Haven, Conn. 


William A. Dick, Jr. 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Including fine Pilgrim slat-back, rare lantern 
clock, tavern table with center stretcher 
and kirt, and slant-arm child’s chair. 


40 Westernview St. Springfield, Mass. 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


Pewter, Pottery, Brass and Iron and Many Other 
Interesting Articles 


FINE COLLECTION OF CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
9 Westport Ave., - Norwalk, Conn. 


Woodmont Inn 


and Antique Shop 
Announces 


Two Antique Shops. 


Boston Post Road in Devon; another at the 
14 Cherry Street, Woodmont-on-the-Sound. 


One on the 
Woodmont Inn, 


“The. Old Print Shop”’ 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 


x * 


The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
in New York 


* * 


B. (ROMP ESO VN 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 


a 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Collections of Spanish, Italian, French and 
Austrian Rock Crystals of antiquity, Jeweled 
and Carved Ivories, Enameled Silver, plain old 
Silver, signed Bronzes, genuine antique Period 
Furniture from Louis XIII (1601 to 1643) up 
to and including the Nineteenth Century. Also 
Gros Point and Petit Point Furniture. 


Ship Models for Collectors and Decorators 
(Collection totals 120 Models) 


Antique Tapestries, Porcelain, Old Textiles, 
Old Wrought Iron Lanterns and Gates, 
Spanish Altar Ornaments, Objects 
d’Art, Cabinet Pieces. 


COLLECTORS ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
Tourists Are Always Welcome 


Mi@ Ress einice 


2228 West 7TH St., LOS ANGELES, CA.tr. 
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THE AMERICAN HIGHBOY 
(Continued From Page 17) 


It is very interesting to compare this highboy with 
the one represented here through the courtesy of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, a piece lent by the estate of 
Mary Fell Howe to a recent exhibition held there 
of Furniture in the Chippendale style. 

This Howe highboy, which is a Philadelphia pro- 
duction and typical of the handsome furniture made 
in that city, shows remarkable kinship with the high- 
boy now in Spokane. In the Howe piece only the 
lower drawer is carved: the device is Afsop’s Fable 
of the fox and the grapes. The handles and key- 
plates are original. The Spokane piece undoubtedly 
had similar brass mountings when it left the shop 
of the cabinet-makers. 

We now pass from the Jacobean or late Stuart 
to that of Queen Anne and here we find the same 
highboy but with several changes. The old features 
are still present, the four drawers growing shallower 
as they reach the top and standing on a frame as 
usual; but the four drawers are surmounted by a 
pediment where the three characteristic short draw- 
ers (whose handles are missing), are now placed 
and a sweeping scroll top, each scroll turning away 
from the space left open and containing an orna- 
mental bracket for the support of a piece of china 
according to the style of the period. The two finials 
are later additions. The stand has the usual three 
drawers, the central one shallow and flanked by the 
two short, deep drawers. The base of.the frame is 
cut into a graceful, wavy line. 


There is something new—the springing cabriole 
leg (that came from the East) with a shell carved 
on the knee and ending in a hoof foot, precursor 
of the ball-and-claw. Another feature is new,—the 
proportion. The case of drawers is taller than wide, 
which is one of the characteristics of William and 
Mary and Queen Anne furniture. This straight up 
and down, or perpendicular effect, is in great con- 
trast to the frame, in which there is a distinct hori- 
zontal feeling. Here we have the mingling of the 
old’ Queen Anne and an intimation of the coming 
Georgian style. Whether this frame was made for 
this particular case of drawers, or whether it is a 
later addition as are the handles (one of them does 
not match the rest) the piece makes an interesting 
study of transitional furniture about 1714-1725. 


In our other illustration we have the most elab- 
orate example possible to imagine. The germ of 
everything is seen in the highboy we have just 
studied. The drawers in the pediment are carved 
in the most ornate, though heavy, pattern. The 
scroll top is ornamented with carved rosettes. At 
the end of each scroll stands an urn with flaming 
torch and the centre, which in the other highboy 
was left for the owner to decorate, contains an urn 
corresponding with the two others. The pilasters 
at the sides are beautifully carved with reeds en- 
twined with a band of feathers. The frame has 
gained a drawer and still keeps its three small draw- 
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ers, only here the central one has become the 
deepest. 

The carving on these drawers matches the carv- 
ing of the drawers in the pediment, only the carv- 
ing on the pediment drawers is convex and that 
on the drawers of the stand is concave. The frame 
has the same pilaster (only shorter) as the top 
section, so there is no question of the two sections 
being mates. The wavy line, which in the frame 
of the other piece sweeps upward in this piece is 
turned downwards; and it is edged with a rich carv- 
ing of scrolls and shells. 

Perhaps the handsomest feature of all is the leg, 
—a most beautiful example of the cabriole leg and 
ball-and-claw foot. The claw is the bird’s claw 
and it grasps the ball firmly. The leg is richly 
carved on the knee and the lines are very graceful. 
The handles do not appear to be the original ones. 
This type of furniture usually had very ornate 
winged handles and key-plates. 

This highboy, which may have been made in 
Philadelphia, for it bears some resemblance to the 
style of Savery, belongs to Mrs. John M. Bunn of 
Spokane, Washington, by whose courtesy it is repro- 
duced here. 
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For the first time in its history the little town 
of Marblehead, Mass.. is celebrating the virtues of 
its ancestors. One of the chief features is an ex- 
hibition of old portraits. There are thirty-three of 
them. Twenty-five are portraits of men and eight 
are of women. 


I BUY 
N. CURRIER and CURRIER & IVES 


PRINTS 


NAVAL 

WHALING 

CIVIL WAR 

PRESIDENTS 

MEXICAN WAR 

CLIPPER SHIPS 

HISTORIC SCENES 

AMERICAN HOME LIFE 
SPORTING AND CAMPING 
AMERICAN RURAL SCENES 
VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES 
FISHING, HUNTING, SHOOTING 
PRAIRIE, INDIAN AND WESTERN LIFE 


Send lists, stating size, prices and condition. 


PLEASE NOTE—I MAKE NO OFFERS 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 BROADWAY FLUSHING, L. f. 
(Murray Hill) 
Telephones Flushing 5667 and 0554-W 
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FQ BE SOLD 


A Collection of 


RARE SILVER 


An Opportunity for a 
Connoisseur of 


Early American Silver 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


“Che Sun Bial Shop” 
New York 
Announces 
A Summer Antique Shop 


at 


“THES CROSSROADS” 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


JUNE—NOVEMBER 
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Original Condition 
Early American Furniture 


Pine Chest of Drawers with Original 
Brass Handles; Rare Miniature Corner 
Cupboard in Walnut; Slope lid desk 
in Curly Maple. Fine collection of 


OLD PEWTER, HISTORICAL CHINA, 
POTTERY, GLASS, PRINTS 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 
Established 1866 
711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


MARTHA de HAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the Heart of the Antique District 
SOMETHING NEW IN EVERY DAY 


Francis D. Brinton POTTSTOWN 


EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 
FURNITURE 


OERMEAD FARM 


West Chester, Pa. 


ings. Special values in Old 
Furniture, Clocks, Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other 
old fabrics, also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 


WILMINGTON - 


Perhaps I have that piece you have looked for so long. 
WM. C. WALDRON 
(Historic) Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


WELCH’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


and Colonial Tea Room 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE and HOOKED RUGS 
Old Glass, Silver, Sheffield, China, Pewter, Prints and Books 
OPPOSITES DEROWT LYNNFIELD, MASS. 
(On the Newburyport Turnpike) 
267 COMMON ST. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


(Opposite Police Station) 


WILMER MOORE 


OPEW ELL 
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= F & 
18) West Broad ase) E Ae wre 
Hopewell, N. J. S ig ye’ 


Chintzes, Furniture, 


Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton — 


Ton’: 
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13 miles from Trenton 


The Antiquarian 


Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Jacobs 


1236 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Antique Furmture—Clocks 
Sandwich Glass—China 
Coverlets—Pewter 


Prints—Linens, Etc. 


Eben? bebsdezEe 


IN MAHOGANY 
Secretary Bookcase 
(Original Brasses) 


IN WALNUT IN MAPLE 
Grandfather’s Clock Gateleg Table 
Gateleg Table (All Original) 


(All Original) Slant Top Desk Sheraton Card Table 
Dutchfoot Table Stretcher Table Empire Chairs 
(Six Legs) Drop Leaf Table Various Types of 
Quaint Low Tester Bed Drop Leaf Tables. 
Square Cupboard (Curly) 


Whiskey Chest 

Brass Wall Sconces, Candelabra, Five-Slat Arm Rocker, good 

turnings; Four-Slat Arm Rocker, plain turnings; Two-Slat 

Chair, three stretchers all around, heavy post—probably a 
Desk Chair. 


1516 Westwood Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
One Block from the Washington Highway 
Telephone Boulevard 6303-J. 


There’s a New Shop ON ‘THE BOSTON POST ROAD 
It’s a KATHARINE WILLIS Antique Shop 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 
(About midway between Rye and Port Chester) 

This Shop will specialize in rare early American furniture, 
Glass, fine China, Currier Prints, Pewter, Hooked Rugs, and 
many other rarities as they come along. 

Motoring up the Historic Post Road on your antiqueing 
trip this summer a real treat awaits you in viewing these 
treasures, 

The “glory” of the well established shop at Jamaica is un- 
diminished—many new and lovely things coming all the time. 


ANTIQUES BOUGHT 


Write me what you have, with the prices, if you please. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 


Lower Warner 


. \New Hampshir 
mae RS i 


Pie gus ty, 192 4 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


FOR SALE 


AARON WILLARD CLOCK. Rare Sandwich and 
New England glass. Pair decorated lapis lazuli 


maple and mahogany furniture; 
Drawers, original brasses; six-legged (carved) drop 
Desks, small tables and stands. 
Old Brass Andirons, Candlesticks, etc. Rare shawls, 
Ship Models. Good Pewter. 
Currier and other prints. THE KINGSTON 
ANTIQUE SHOP, Kingston, Mass. 


COLLECTORS AND CONNOISSEURS—When in the 
neighborhood drop in. | offer for sale several 
Museum pieces such as Chinese Carved Ivories, etc., 


several centuries old. SUHR’S PHARMACY, 589 
Bergenline Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. Telephone 
340 Union. 


I AM IN TOUCH with English collectors of Pewter, 

glass, china, brass, needlework, prints, arms, 
armour and furniture; and can obtain pieces of all 
kinds at very reasonable prices. State wants to THE 
ANTIQUE STUDIO, 106 West Central Ave., Balboa, 
Calite 


HEPPLEWHITE DESIGN mahogany Butler's Side- 

board, semi swell front, secret compartment, bottle 
and silver drawers, old handles, excellent condition, 
size 68x27 inches. Write THORP’S ANTIQUE 
SHOPPE, Plainfield, N. J. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 
Autographed Lett2rs. Bought and Sold. Monthly 
Catalog on request. WANTED: Lithographs by 


Currier & Ives. Correspondence solicited. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


OOKS—AIl out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
on what subject. Please state wants. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSTORE, 14-16 John Bright 
Birmingham, England. 


w 


Street, 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Apply for catalogue of miscellaneous second hand 


books. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED: American historical pictures, large or 
small size, in colors, also farm and hunting scenes. 


RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. City. 


w 
on 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 


THREE LARGE Old Hooked Rugs. All in good con- 

dition. One old block design dark colors, size 8 ft. 
10 in. by 8 ft. 3 in. One dark geometrical squares, 
one Old Rose centre, black border with green and 
rose scrolls. Long block runners. Unusual and rare 
collectors’ pieces. All fine old rugs in excellent con- 


dition. THE SPINNING WHEEL SHOP, 115 East 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 


stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Genuine U. S. Senator's Desk, removed 


from the Senate. Has U. S. coat of arms, star 
medallions, acanthus scrolls, cartouche and inscrip- 


tion “America.” Write J. N. VARICK, 507 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


GLASSWARE, in partial sets. Raindrop, Canary, 

English hobnail, Bullseye and horn, Thumb print, 
Ishmael in the Wilderness and Rose patterns. Also 
blue Leeds platter. EMMA G. FITTS, 59 Winter St., 
Orange, Mass. (On the Mohawk Trail). 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 
guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 


Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP. Gateleg table, two 

drawers. Windsor Love Seat. Heppelwhite egg 
table, inlaid drawers. H. L. WILKINS, Box 354 
Blackstone, Va. 


FOR SALE—Pair of carved mahogany lowpost beds. 

Sheraton rush seat sittee, Balls between slats. Pair 
of Duncan Phyfe arm chairs, Sheraton type. KATH- 
ERINE PURDY, Lenox, Massachusetts. 


TRESTLE AND TAVERN TABLES, Windsor Chairs. 

Early pine and mahogany furniture. Hall Lanterns, 
old pictures, china, glass and pewter. At FULLER 
HOMESTEAD, Hancock, N. H. Tel. 39-2 Hancock. 


CURLY MAPLE TABLE (three), one Heppelwhite. 


- Set (six) ‘‘ladder backs,’’ Hitchcocks, carved hall 
chair. Indian figure, ship model. Ft. Putnam, Cur- 
rier & Ives. MABELLE J. GRAVES, Fair Haven, Vt. 


THE MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Northern 

Boulevard, Douglastown Park, Long Island, N. Y. 
Fine collection of American furniture, hooked rugs, 
china, glassware, old prints, etc. 


ANTIQUES THAT ARE ANTIQUES. Rare furniture, 

mirrors, rugs, china, glass and bric-a-brac. MISS 
J. M. WISE, Seven Elms, 40 Church St., Greenfield, 
Mass.—On the Mohawk Trail. 


IF INTERESTED in rare antique furniture, bottles 
and glassware, it will pay you to communicate 
with BARNEY FREEDMAN, South Front St., Quaker- 


town, Pa. 


FIVE MAHOGANY TABLES for sale (100 years) 

rush bottom chairs, andirons, bureaus, some glass 
ware, pictures. Address 269 North Main St., Liberty, 
New York. 
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Clifford & Lawton 373 Fourth Ave 
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Katharine Willis, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Wilmer Moore, Hopewell, N. J. 
Reid’s Antique & Auction Galleries 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Mr. & Mrs. M. S. Jacobs, Allentown 


Martha deHaas Reeves, Philadelphia 
Stephen K. Nagy, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Antique Co., Philadelphia 
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CONNECTICUT 
‘AD Ee Carroll: 
The Sasco Shop, 


H. E. Burgess, Greenwich, Conn. 


Spinning Wheel Shop, Greenwich, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Marie G. Armstrong, West Haven, Ct. 


Bernstein, 
Nellie S. Lockwood, 
La Grange & Co., 


Woodmont Inn & Antique Shop, 
Woodmont, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Geo. G. Gebelein, 
Alfred M. Uhler, 
Fitchburg Antique Shop, 


East Hartford, Conn. 
Fairfield, Conn. 


Conn. 


Boston, Mass. 
Concord, Mass. 


VIRGINIA Francis D. Brinton West Chester, Pa. 
Eleanor B. Burdette Richmond NEW HAMPSHIRE W. B. Spaulding, 
CALIFORNIA 


Derby’s Antique Shop, Concord, N. H. 


Mors, Inc. Los Angeles The Scrap Bag, ° Tower Warner, N. H. 
- : Bri 
M. A. Loose, LeggAngeles’ | -Retheriie Briggs Mowe, ; = Alton L, Dean, Taunton, Mass. 
Hopkinton, N. H. 
ENGLAND Sicohou an Rensseluer, RHODE ISLAND 
Spurr & Swift, London Peterborough, N. H. The Corn Crib Shop, Bristol, R. I. 


MEAS Rey Sele Eee 


A New Catalogue 
9 East 8th St., New York City 


First Editions, etc., of Modern 
Authors, Private Press Books, 
Books in Fine Bindings, John- 


(Near Fifth Avenue) 


soniana. Sent upon request. 


Fitchburg, Mass 
Haverhill, Mass 
Welch’s Antique Shop, Lynnfield, Mass. 
Old Witch House, Salem, Mass. 
William A. Dick, Jr., Springfield, Mass. 
Edgar * E. Mead, Springfield, Mass. 
W. A. GOUGH a 


ANTIQUES 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 


41 E. 60th St. New York City 


682 Main Street, - Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE 
GLASS—CHINA—PRINTS 
On the Mohawk Trail 


OLD WITCH HOUSE 
310!1% Essex Street - 


Salem, Mass. 


A. GRACE ATKINSON, Prop. 


ALTON L. DEAN 
GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 


A Large Collection of 


RARE CHINA, PURN IT ORS 
and GLASS 


60 Harrison Avenue 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 


KATHARINE BRIGGS HOWE 


Early American Furniture and 
Furnishings 


In Summer at Beech Hill, Hopkinton 
(Six miles from Concord, N. H.) 


In Winter at 1741 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 


Phones Concord 691 - 23 Manchester 2785 R 


HEYMAN BROTHERS & BOLD 


PRINTERS and BINDERS 
of Fine Catalogs 


FOR. BOOKSELLERS 
AND ART DEALERS 


e e e 
812 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Circle 4822 or 9520 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 9% x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
New York 


Fourth Avenue 


373 


SPURR & SWIFT 
123 Pall Mall, London, England 


Will Represent You 
at Important London Sales 


Correspondence Invited. Commissions Executed. 
Cables: SWISPUR, LONDON 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


Early American 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 
6 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 


Small Editions for Authors 


ea 
KNEE 
HOLE DESK 


Price $425.00 


This is really a 
very wonderful 
desk. It is made 
of beautiful Burr 


* 


* 


Walnut Veneer 
and parts of 
Oak. It needs 


some restoring. 


* OK OK 


M. A. LOOSE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


2904 Los Feliz Blvd. 


JAMES F. DRAKE, INC. 


14 West 40th Street 
New York 
FIRST EDITIONS 


RARE BOOKS 
AUTOGRAPHS 


Catalogs Issued 


SIXTY PIECES OF 
GENUINE OLD LUSTRE WARE 
IN SILVER, COPPER AND PINK 


$12.50 a piece takes them all. It’s a gift at this price, 
aS many are worth six times that and none less. 
Address without delay—Use Air Mail 


B. M. MELLER, 1343 SUTTER ST., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, 2 ae Haverhill, Mass. 


For the benefit of my customers through the Middle Atlantic, 
Southern and Western States, I shall sell this month: Cottage 
Beds $25 per pair, $125 per doz.; Ball 4 posters $15 or $150 
per doz.; Beds complete, 3 slat back chairs with New Rush 
Seats at $7.50, special prices in lots of 50; Mahogany Bureaus 
$25, carved Sofas and chairs to match. Send for photos of 
anything you wish. Largest stock to select from East of 
Boston. Correspondence promptly answered. 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
Bristol, Rhode Island 


and a fine 


Poppasquash Road,  - 


Japanese Hawthorn and Kaga porcelains 
Markimono. 

Overgown of Chinese Emperor, period 1860. Also 

Bracelets from Emperor’s Palace. 


Early American Furniture, Pictures, Glass, etc. 


In Old Concord, Mass, visit 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
ANTIQUES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
On the 
LEXINGTON ROAD 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 
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H. M. REID 


ANTIQUE AND ART GALLERIES, TRENTON, N. J. 


We will dispense with our usual Auction of Antiques 


DURING AUGUST 


But for the pleasure and convenience of our friends and those Collectors on tour dur- 
ing August we have assembled some very unusual pieces. 

Situated on the Lincoln Highway, in the very Heart of Trenton—a stone’s throw 
from the Delaware River, made memorable by Washington, 30 Miles from Philadel- 
phia and 60 miles from New York, the Tourist and Collector of things Antique, un- 
usual and rare, should make it a point to look us up. 

The following described pieces come from a noted South Jersey Family going abroad. They 
are exceptionally Antique and worthy of attention: 


Curly Maple Desk, 3 drawers, slope top, original handles—all of 150 years old. 
Windsor Arm Chair, 9 Spindles, about 1875,and in very fine condition. 


French Clock, 4 Columns, Black and Gold and in running condition. French Clock, 4 Col-* 


umns, Silver and Gold, both of these clocks are very unusual and worthy of attention. 8-inch 
Wedgwood Pitcher and 10-inch Lustre Pitcher. Walnut Highboys, Colonial Dropleaf Tables, Sher- 
aton Chests of Drawers, Gateleg Table in Mahogany and Walnut, Sheraton Corner Cupboard in 
Mahogany, 4 Poster Beds in Maple and Mahogany, Martha Washington Sewing Stands, Pie Crust and 
Dish Top Tables, Very Old Corner Cupboards and Cradles, Colonial and Martha Washington 
Mirrors, Rare Candelabra and a consigned lot of Old Brass Candlesticks, Sets of unusually fine 
Sheraton, Chippendale and Heppelwhite Chairs, Windsor Arm Chairs. 

Gold and Silver Antique Pieces, Old Silver Table Ware, Lustre Pitchers, Old Blue Plates and 
Staffordshire China—Pieces of Bric-a-Brac hard to duplicate. 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer 


27-29 NORTH WARREN STREET 32-34 CHANCERY LANE. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Special 30% Discount 
During August 


Every Article Guaranteed 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES AT 
19 East 56th Street, New York — 


Telephone Plaza 3867 — 


— 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 
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Objects ranging from $25.00 to $22,000.00 ts : 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR OF ANTIQUES 
WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


TEA KETTLE AND STAND—DUTCH DELFT 


September, 1924 30c a Copy 


In Two Sections—Section One 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF OUR NEW BUILDING NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 
DURING ALTERATIONS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ANTIQUES AND 
WORKS OF ART 


FRED J. PETERS 


384-386 BROADWAY (NORTHERN BLVD.) 


FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 
TELEPHONES FLUSHING 5667 -0554-W 
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Keller's Stock of 
Antiques Gives Assur- 
ance of Satisfaction 


HE Summer season has been spent 

T in selecting a new stock of an- 
tiques of every description, based 

on our years of experience as one of 
Philadelphia's largest Antique Dealers. 
We have thousands of old pieces—far 
more than we can ever hope to adver- 
tise, and we can assure you that a visit 
to Keller’s will be a source of delight 
to yourself and your collector friends. 
If you cannot call, however, a letter 
telling your needs will receive the 
prompt attention of experienced search- 
ers. 
A few of the outstanding pieces in our 
possession include— 
Upper left corner—Early American White 
China Tea Set, decorations in blue. 


Upper right corner—Antique Empire, gold 
and white china, flower and fruit baskets. 
Second right—Radiant, glowing Bohemian 
Glass. 

Third right—English Glass. Lustre, in color 
red, dark blue and green. 

Fourth right—China tea set, Antique Em- 
pire, gold and white decorated in colors. 
Lower right—Queen Louise Model of First 
Frigate Louis XVI built for France. We 
have quite a large collection of ship models. 
Lower left—The Clipper ship Philadelphia, 
built by Christian Bergh in 1832, and was 
one of John Griswold’s, afterward the E. E. 
Morgan and Sons Steamship Line. In 1837 
it was sumptuously fitted up with a piano 
She carried Joseph Bonaparte to London 


about 1841. Captain E. E. Morgan, in 
command. Plied between New York and 
London. 


The Magnitude of 


Ferdinand 


Keller 


216-224 South Ninth St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Concord, New Hampshire 


CHInA—GLAsS—IF'URNITURE—SILVER—CLOCKS 
Gilt 


Illustrated in Mahogany—Heppelwhite Inlaid 
Secretary, Sheraton Sideboard, Phyfe Block 
front Sewing Table, Spanish foot chair, 


Tip Table, Wash Stand, Banjo Clock. 


In Maple—Duck foot curly maple Highboy, 
Sheraton inlay high post Bed, Spanish foot 
Chair, Bedside Table, Duck foot Table. 


In Silver—Early American Tea Set, Candlestick, 
Tray, Snuffer and Extinguisher, Spoons. 


In China—Silver Resist Rose Jar, Pink Lustre 
Tea Set, Pink Lustre Jug, Sunderland 
Lustre Bowl, White English Fruit Compote, 
Washbowl and Pitcher, English China Dog, 
Brown two snout Bennington Tea Pot, 


Brown Bennington Pitcher, Glass Decanter, 
Wine Glasses, Steigel Flip Glass. 


Our 


Frame and Top Mirror—Candelabrum, 
Metal Painted Tray, Brass Fender, Tongs, 
Shovel, Copper Plate Quilt, Woolen Spread, 
Hooked and Braided Rugs, Steel Engrav- 
ing “Ann Page”, Indian Baskets, Book. 


Stock consists of many exceptional pieces 
not illustrated—Hepplewhite Wing Chair 
and four Posted Bed, Tall Clocks, Dalphine 
Sofa, Camphor Wood Chest, Whieldon Tor- 
toise Shell Plates, Doctor Syntax Plates, 
Silver Resist, Liverpool Jugs, Hurricane 
Lamps, Salt Glaze Plates, Lowestoft Plates 
and Pitcher, Leeds’ Cups and Saucers, 
Alcock Pitchers. 


Walter T. Goodale Collection. Gilbert Stuart 


Portrait, John Johnson Portrait. 


Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention 


Derby’s Antique Shop, 24 Warren Street, Concord, Negi 
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In Two Parts 
Part | 


$3.00 Per Year 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
will be glad to re- 
ceive contributions or 
photographs of au- 
thentic antiques of 
historical or artistic 
merit. Postage should 
accompany all manu- 
script to insure its 
return. 

The publishers can 
assume no_ responsi- 
bility for the safety 
of either manuscripts 
or photographs. Due 
care, however, will 
be exercised in their 
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VENETIAN GLASS 


A Craft That Earned Patrican Rank 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Cy N the art of glass-making,” says Yriarte, “the 
Venetians acquired an unrivalled reputation, This 

was not because they were the first who had the imag- 
ination to make glass in fine and beautiful forms, to 
ornament it with enamel of various colors, to combine 
it. with gold and to fashion into capricious forms the 
most tragile of materials. They attained renown by 
the beauty of their productions and the incredible 
variety of ideas which they drew from glass applied 
by them to practically every kind of use imaginable.” 
“The Venetians considered 
glass to have two characteris- 
tic qualities — lightness and 
ductility. All the art of Mu- 
rano was directed towards de- 
veloping these two qualities. 


The early Venetian glass-mak- 
ers, having developed a metal 
of extreme lightness and duc- 
tility, out of this material 
when it was in a partial state 
of fusion they fashioned the 
most capricious and fantastic 


forms that taste, talent and in- 
genuity and the fancy of the 


worker could suggest. 

“Much patience, skill, care 
and alertness of hand and 
brain are required to avoid 
the thousand accidents of man- 
ufacture,” again to quote 
Yriate. ‘When you realize 
that all the manipulation of 
glass must be made by the fire 
into which a single piece is 
often submerged fifty or sixty 
times before it is finished and 
that this same fire which allows the workman to reani- 
mate his piece can in the next second annul his work 
by the softening of the glass and its consequent change 


of form; when you realize that the workman is often 
obliged to renounce the form he had in mind and to 


achieve another inspired by the necessity of the mo- 
ment —then you begin to understand that a genuine 
talent is required to triumph over such obstacles. 
Famous artisans in a trade ranked as patrician. 
A few names have come down to us. In the first 
half of the Fifteenth Century the most famous furnace 
was that of Angelo Beroviero. This maker was a 


Venetian Glass Bottle, Seventeenth Century 


pupil of Paolo Godi of Pergola, a great chemist of 
the time, from whom Beroviero learned the art of 
giving to glass the most varied colors. From his glass- 
house in Murano, which bore the Sign of the Angel, 
were issued marvellously beautiful examples of colored 
glass, enamelled glass and every other artistic kind 
then known. 

Angelo Beroviero is said to have made the beautiful 
marriage cup in the Correr Museum, Venice, of deep 
blue glass, eight inches tall, shaped like a Greek crater 
and decorated with a proces- 
sion of knights and ladies on 
horseback on one side, a com- 
pany bathing in a fountain on 
the other and between them 
portraits, probably of the bride 


and bridegroom, the enamel 
colors green, pale blue and 
white enhanced with much 
eilding. 


Marino Beroviero continued 
his father’s business, and so 
did an apprentice of Angelo’s, 
who copied the formula for 
making glass, so carefully pre- 
served in one of Angelo’s 
books, and established himself 
as a glass-maker in Venice. 
This young man, who was 
nicknamed “Il Ballerino” be- 
cause he was lame and de- 
formed of foot, also went off 
with Beroviero’s daughter, 
whom he married. 

The Ballerino glass works 
became famous. The Bologn- 
ese monk, Leandro Alberti, 
visiting Murano in the beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century, noted twenty-four glass houses at work, and 


especially mentioned that of Francesco Ballerino, where 
he saw many wonderful things made of glass, includ- 
ing “a gallery with all its ropes and tackle and an organ 
that made marvelous sounds.” 

In the early Eighteenth Century, when the cut and 
engraved glass of Bohemia had come into fashion, the 
demand for Venetian glass diminished. One of the 
Muranese manufacturers, Giuseppe Briati, was deter- 
mined to learn the secret of the Bohemian crystal, 
which was strong enough to bear such elaborate en- 
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gravings and such deep cutting. Consequently he went 
to Bohemia and worked for three years in the disguise 
of a porter in one of the glasshouses and accomplished 
his purpose. 

When he returned to Murano in 1736 he obtained a 
patent to make glass in the “style of Bohemia.” His 
success aroused such enmity that he left the Island 
in 1739 and went to Venice, where he worked for 
many years. 

Briati continued to fashion Venetian glass and was 
very successful in making vitro di trina, or filagree 
glass. “This,” says Lanzi, “he made with such taste 
and lightness and of forms so fully equal to those of 
the best productions of the Cinquo-cento period that 
the vases of Briati are often supposed to be of an 
earlier date.” 

The works of Briati, distinguished by the superior 
purity and brilliancy of the glass, were so much ad- 
mired that at the public banquets of the Doge they 
were placed on the sideboards among the gold and 
silver plate and the demand for them and the quantity 
made were proportionately great. Briati made chan- 
deliers six or seven feet in diameter of superlative 
workmanship. He died in 1772. 

An extraordinarily large glass dish, 23 inches in dia- 
meter, in the Correr Museum, Venice, is attributed to 
Briati’s glass-works. A decanter in the Correr Mu- 
seum, the arms of the Foscari cut with a wheel and 
a cypher of A and J, made for the Doge Alvise Foscari 
by Briati, is an example of what he could do in the 
cut and engraved style that he learned in Bohemia. 

The social position of the Venetian glass-makers 


was singularly high. As early as the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury they had become a Guild and they produced beau- 
tiful objects. When Lorenzo Tiepolo was elected Doge 
the Murano glass-makers figured with specimens of 
their ware in the procession representing all the in- 
dustries. 


In 1376 the Senate declared that a Patrician might 
marry the daughter of a master glass-worker and that 
their posterity would be noble. In the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury the glass-makers of Venice and Murano were 
ennobled and every glass-maker was entitled to call 
himself “a gentleman glass-maker”: the very practise 
of glass-making conferred nobility. 


Murano grew more and more important, and in 1502 
a special code of law was enacted for the administra- 
tion of the Island. This Statuto di Murano remained 
in force until the fall of the Republic (1797). In 1590 
the glass-makers were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the famous (sometimes the infamous) Council of 
Ten; and when the Sixteenth Century was in its early 
years we find the chief glass-makers of Murano allied 


by marriage to many Patrician families of Venice. The 
Island of Murano, like Venice itself, had its Golden 
Book, or social register, or Who’s Who in Murano! 
We find an extremely illuminating instance of the rela- 
tive importance of the glass-maker and the banker in 
the opinion of Venetians of the Eighteenth Century. 

In 1716 Francesco Vezzi and his brother Giuseppe 
were ennobled and their names were inscribed in the 
Golden Book. Among the reasons for ennobling these 
two “merchants of Venice’ was that “having applied 
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themselves to business they endeavored by honorable 
traffic to promote not only their own interests but like- 
wise those of the State by drawing foreign capital to 
Venice.” 

Now Francesco Vezzi (born in 1651) had established 
a porcelain manufactory in Venice and was, moreover, 
a wealthy goldsmith and jeweller, son of Giovanni, also 
a goldsmith and jeweller, whose sign, the Golden 
Dragon, long hung out in the parish of S. Zuanne di 
Rialto. 

Among the documents relating to the elevation from 
banker to glassmaker is the following: 

“The professions of the Glass Blower and Porcelain 
Maker are eminently aristocratic. Ferdinand I., the 
King of the Romans and brother of the Emperor 
Charles V., blew glass most successfully in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Hall on the Inn, not far from 


come a gentleman and competitor with a King in an 
artistic and refined trade.” 

Venetian glass belongs to the Mediterranean soda 
glass family.. What distinguishes Venetian glass from 
its relatives is its total lack of color, Venetians were 
the first since the days of the Romans to produce an 
absolutely clear, white glass. This “crystallo” was ob- 
tained by their careful selection of materials, particu- 
larly the kind of silica and the use of manganese, 
which is known to manufacturers as “the glassmakers’ 
soap”. 

Every possible care was taken to safeguard the reci- 
pes. One of the best sources of information is Birin- 
guccio, who says in his “Pirotechnia” that the materials 
for glass were alkali, obtained either from the ashes 
of a “herba calida” brought from Syria or from the 
neighborhood of Maguelonne, near Montpelier, or from 


Venetian Glass, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, in the Brooklyn Museum 


Innsbriick; and the interest taken by Augustus, Elector 
of Saxony and King of Poland, in the manufacture of 
porcelain is well known. 

“The examples thus set by the King of the Romans 
in the first half of the Sixteenth and by the King of 
Poland and Elector of Saxony at the commencement 
of the Eighteenth Century fully sanctioned the combi- 
nation of patrician rank with Glass and Porcelain and 
the vulgar and usurious trade of the purseproud gold- 
smith and banker, was exchanged by Francesco Vezzi 
for the artistic and elegant pursuits connected with the 
casting into noble moulds of Porcelain clay. 

“Early in 1723 the goldsmith’s firm, Francesco Vezzi, 
had ceased to exist and was no longer under the pro- 
tection of the Golden Dragon, which, however, still 
continues to guard or indicate a goldsmith’s shop on 
the Rialto; but Francesco Vezzi, emerging from the 
plebeian rank of smelter and banker, had suddenly be- 


-those of fern or of ugnea (moss, lichen or seaweed) 


and pebbles of white quartz; or, if those were not to 
be had, white “sharp sand.” Two parts of the sand 
or pebbles and one of the alkali were to be well mixed 
with a certain quantity of manganese and the whole 
melted in a reverbatory furnace. The mass thus ob- 
tained when broken up, he says, was called “fritta.” 
He then gives directions for the form and dimensions 
of the furnace and the pots in which the glass was to 
be melted for working. 

Garzoni, who wrote about 1580, gives a very similar 
account in his “Piazza Universale’; but he says that 
the glass made with the alkali obtained from fern 
ashes was yellow and weak. ‘Ashes brought from the 
East or from Syria,” he says, “were the best, but they 
were also brought from France.” 

He also tells us that “iron calcined gave a red color; 
tin, a white; copper, a green, and lead, an emerald hue. 


John Florio in Queen 
Anne’s “New World 
of Words,” (1611), 
calls Ugnea “a kind 
of fern of whose 
ashes they make the 
best kind of glass.” 

Absence of lead, 
which enters into the 
composition of our 
flint, is the 
reason Venetian glass 


modern 
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is so light in weight; 
and this extraordina- 
ry lightness enabled 
the glassmaker to pro- 
duce those fairy-like 
pieces that have won 


the world’s admira- 
tion. 

‘Mae lehtlevearxe Gye 
Lace Glass has _ al- 


ways held its place 
as one of the most 
charming of prod- 
ucts. here) 1s some- 
thing, too, mysterious. . 
By cane the Muranese glassmakers designated a sin- 
ele thread of glass which, placed in the centre of col- 
orless glass, passed from the base of the vase to the 
upper part, or from the centre to the circumference. 
Filagree was the word applied to two or more canes 
twisted; and twisted usually in a spiral form. The 
glassmakers of Murano named this “canne ritorte” 
(twisted canes) and also “ritorcimento” (twisting). 


Simple Filagree—‘lf we suppose that the workman 
wishes to place a thread of colored glass inside color- 
less glass, he begins by plunging his blow-pipe into 
the pot containing the colored glass; then he rolls what 
he has taken out on a sheet of iron called the marver, 
‘n order to make it adhere to his pipe while giving it 
the form of a small shaft or a column. 

When sufficiently cool to present a certain resistance 
this colorful glass, still adhering to the pipe, is plunged 
into a pot containing the colorless glass. Taken out 
of the pot and in its turn rolled on the marver, this 
second glass forming a transparent covering for the 
former, becomes so firmly attached to it that together 
they form a single solid and cylindrical cane, measur- 
ing two or three inches in length and about the same 
in diameter. 

“The greatest excellence in the canes, consisting in 
the tenuity of the thread, it is now necessary to draw 
out this trunk of glass so that it may gain in length 
what it loses in circumference. The trunk having been 
again heated, an assistant fastens a pontil (rod of solid 
eon) to the part of the glass opposite the workman’s 
pipe, and walking backwards and in a contrary direc- 
tion to the man holding the pipe, he succeeds, by grad- 
ually increasing the distance (and owing to the ductil- 
ity of the glass), in obtaining from that trunk of glass, 
which a short time before was only two or three inches 
in length, a thread 420 yards long and 1/25th of an 
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inch in diameter. If we suppose (what often occurs) 
that the thread is to have a still smaller diameter, this 
length, already so great, may be doubled. 

“The glass thread now having been brought to the 
required length the workman breaks it into several 
parts, according to the size of the object he wishes to 
make.” Such is the description by an expert. 


Twisted Filagree—The ‘“canne ritorte’ (twisted 
canes) are more difficult to make. Bontemps, once di- 
rector of the glass manufactory of Choisy-le-Roi, was 
the first to publish an important treatise on the process 
of the Murano glassworkers in the making of filagree 
glass. 

“To obtain canes with spiral threads which, on being 
flattened produce network with equal meshes,” he says, 
“the interior of a cylindrical mould either of metal or 
of crucible earth is surrounded with canes of colored 
glass alternating with rods of transparent glass. Then 
the workman takes at the end of his pipe some trans- 
parent glass, with which he forms a massive cylinder 
able to pass into the mould surrounded by the little 
rods and which is heated to a little below red heat. 
After heating the cylinder also, he puts it into the 
mould, pushing it down in such a manner as to press 
against the rods, which thus adhere to the transparent 
glass. He then lifts up his tube while retaining the 
mould in its place, and thus lifts the rods with the 
cylinder. He heats them again and marvers, in order 
to render the adhesion more complete. Finally heating 
the extremity of the cylinder, he first cuts off that ex- 
tremity with the shears, heats it again, seizes it with 
pinchers and draws it ‘out with his right hand, while 
with his left he turns his pipe rapidly over the arms of 
his chair. While the rod is thus becoming longer, the 
threads of colored glass wind spirally around it. When 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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DISPLAY CABINETS FOR GLASS AND 
PORCELAIN 


China Cupboards, Old Dressers and Vitrines 


i is not generally realized today that a great deal 

of Colonial furniture was intended to be bright- 
ened by a piece of china. In the open space be- 
tween the scrolls of a bookcase, a pediment, or the 
top of a highboy a place is often left for a bust, 
figure, jar, or a basket of fruit or flowers. 

Very frequently on the top of a highboy, or case 
of drawers, when the slab was level, three grad- 
uated mahogany steps were placed and the china 
arranged formally, making a kind of pyramid. 
Occasionally these mahoga- 
ny “china steps” come into 
an auction room, or an an- 
tique shop; but they are 
growing very scarce, There 
is no mystery, nor any dif- 
ficulty, about making them. 
Any plain cabinet-maker 
can accomplish this; and 
the effect is so fine that the 
style of decoration should 
be revived. 

As a rule in Colonial 
times ornamental pieces and 
figures such as Bow, Chel- 
sea and Derby make, in- 
cluding portrait busts of 
favorite heroes and actors 
of the day, were imported. 

Ornamental china is ad- 
vertised constantly in the 
New York papers; and its 
place in the decoration of 
the house is noted. For ex- 
ample: plaster of paris or- 
naments_ for chimney- 
preces,” 1758 “flower 
horns,” 1766; ‘‘white stone 
ware, including tea_ sets 
with a great collection of 
tea-table toys for children, 
different kinds of birds, 
beasts, etc., in stone ware, 
very ornamental for mantel pieces, chests-of-drawers, 
etc.,’ 1767; “one set of image china,” 1768; “a few 
pieces of very elegant ornamental china,” 1769; and 
so on. 

Then we read such advertisements as Jacob de 
Acosta, who mends china and glasses with cement, 
has all sorts of marble or china furniture, such as are 
used in ornamenting chests-of-drawers, or chimney- 
pieces.” 

After collectors have gathered choice objects, the 
important question arises as to the best method of 
displaying them. This has been true in all periods 


and furniture that would serve the double purpose 
of preserving the treasures and showing them off 
to the best advantage has always concerned design- 
ers and makers. 

Even in the Middle Ages, when the rich lord in 
his manor house and the still richer nobleman in 
his castle kept most of their prized possessions in 
locked coffers and behind those artfully constructed 
panels of the woodwork that lined the rooms, some 
handsome articles of gold and silver tableware, with 

an occasional piece of rare 
4] Venetian glass, or a still 
‘| rarer piece of Oriental por- 
| celain, were exhibited on 
.| the shelves of the dressoir, 
| or credence, that stood in 
the great hall. 


On such occasions as the 
entertainment of a distin- 
guished guest, or a wedding 
or banquet or festival, such 
as Christmas or Whitsun- 
tide, the more beautiful and 
prized goldsmiths’ work 
and other rarities would be 
brought out with finely em- 
broidered cloths, or rich 
brocade for the shelves of 
the dressoir and all the 
magnificence possible dis- 
played. The dressoir was 
the most important piece of 
furniture in the great hall. 
In. England this piece of 
furniture was also known 
as the Court-cupboard (see 
THE ANTIQUARIAN, March, 
1924). 

The number of shelves 
was regulated by etiquette; 
two shelves were permitted 
to a baronet; three to an 
earl; four to a princess, 
and five to a King or Queen. An old rule read: “The 
dressers of countesses should have three shelves, on 
which should be ranged dishes, pots, flagons and large 
drinking-cups, while on the broadest part of the dresser 
there should be two large wax candles, to be lit 
when any one is in the room.” Here, we have an 
idea of the formal arrangement of the handsome 
tableware. 

The dressoir, credence, court-cupboard, buffet— 
call it what you please, for all of these words stand 
for the Mediaeval sideboard—was the first piece of 
furniture used to exhibit treasure. When Philip the 
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Good, Duke of Burgundy, married Isabella of Por- most important designer of furniture in the Nether- 


tugal, on each side of the hall stood a dressoir 
twenty feet long. Both dressoirs had five shelves, 
each one was two and a half feet high. The three 
upper tiers were “loaded with vessels of fine gold 
and the two lower ones with many great vessels of 
silver-gilt,’ so a contemporary says; and he also 
describes a banquet given by the same rich lord: 
“The Duke had made in the great hall a dressoir 
constructed in the form of a round castle ten stages 
high filled with gold plate and flagons of various 
kinds amounting to 6,000 marks, not counting those 
cn top which were of fine gold set with rich gems 
of marvellous. price.” 

Olivier de la Marche describes a buffet at one 
of Charles the Bold’s banquets: “The buffet was 
enclosed with a balustrade and the whole was cov- 
ered with tapestries and hung with the arms of 
Monsieur le Duc; and above rose the steps on 
which were displayed many vessels, the largest on 
the lowest and the richest and smallest on the top 
shelves; that is to say, on the lowest shelves stood 
the silver-gilt vessels and above them the vessels 
of gold garnished with precious stones of which 
he had a great number. On the top of the buffet 
stood a jewelled cup and on each of the four cor- 
ners large and entire unicorn’s horns. These vessels 
of parade were not to be used: there were other 
vessels, pots and cups of silver in the hall and 
chambers intended for service.” 

The dressoir was frequently to be found in the 
bedrooms. In that of the Countess de Charolais 
there was a large dressoir of four 
beautiful shelves, each covered with 
a cloth; the shelves filled with vessels 
of crystal garnished with gold and 
precious stones.” As this was the 
Fifteenth Century it shows how 
early a fine glass piece was valued. 

The descendant of this sumptuous 
dressoir is the simple and very often 
rustic and homely “dressoir,” of 
which an example is shown through 
the courtesy of Louis L. Allen, of 
an old Welsh dresser. 

When the Renaissance created a 
love for the fine arts and the new 
trade routes opened up the Far East 
and the New World people began to 
collect objects of all kinds, the cabi- 
net was designed to house these pos- 
sessions. It is not surprising that 
in the Low Countries, where every- 
one was more or less of a collector, 
the cabinet should have reached a 
high development. It soon became a 
necessity to design cabinets espe- 
cially for the display of porcelain. 

Masters of Decorative Art used to 
supply designs for furniture; and at 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury books of design began to be 
published. WVredemann de Vries, the 


lands, made many plates which were published in book 
form in 1580; and among them we find a number of 


designs for small wall cupboards with shelves and glass 
front. These were called vitrines and were intended 
for the exhibition of porcelain and the highly prized 
Venetian glass. The frames of these vitrines were 
elaborately carved in the style of the period with Classic 
columns, urns, scrolls, cherubs, caryatide carons, myth- 
ological figures and other characteristic ornamentation 
of the Renaissance. 


The great collecting of porcelain made the china- 
cabinet a necessity; and it is found in every kind 
of wood from rough pine painted red to the splendid 
lacquered and gilt ones from the Far East and the 
richly carved or inlaid ones made at home. In many 
houses a china cabinet stood in every room. Of 
course, the china cabinet, like all other forms, was 
made in the prevailing fashion; and the designers 
of each period found it an attractive piece upon 
which to express their ideas. 


No one was more adept in designing for porcelain 
than Daniel Marot, whose books are full of plates 
that must have delighted the collectors of the day. 
Marot, not content with designing cupboards and 
cabinets of all kinds, used the bracket in hundreds 
of ways. By means of carved brackets, large and 
small of many devices, he would literally line a 
room with porcelain, not omitting the chimney- 
piece, where he arranged all kinds of shelves and 
niches architecturally treated. Marot designed many 
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shelves and chimney pieces, cupboards and cabinets 
for Queen Mary at Hampton Court Palace, on 
which some of this famous collector’s pieces of 
“blue and white” and other rare porcelain are still 
to be seen. 

A good idea of a rich Dutch home at the height of 
the porcelain craze and of the way the articles were 
exhibited is shown in the salon in the Castle of Devel- 
stein. In this room stood the “Kingwood buffet, where 
on festive occasions the family silver and crystal were 
displayed such as silver plates, dishes, spoons, knives, 
beakers, decanters and mugs, silver mounted horns and 
night cups, all engraved with the family arms or with 
conventional rhymes or mottoes. 

In the “show salon” was the root wood (root of the 
walnut tree) table formed like steps (a survival of 
the dressoirs) on which the rarest and finest porcelains 
were shown. Here was the richly carved walnut kas 
(cupboard), containing a rare display of fine china 
while on the wall walnut racks, beautifully carved and 
ornamented with gold, the handsomest plaques were 
arranged. 


There was also a pewter table in this room on which 
stood many pewter dishes, cups, tankards, etc.; but 
most of the pewter was kept in the pewter cupboards 
(tinkaster) in the pewter room or in rows upon the 
dresser in the kitchen. “Among the glass ware shown 
in this room were cordial, wine and beer glasses, 
chalices and loving-cups of white and green glass en- 
graved with arms, ornaments and proverbs and ‘shell- 
like Venetian glasses,’ supposed to be proof against 
poison, This room was by no means an exceptional one. 


In England, as in Holland, beautiful marquetry cabi- 
nets with glass doors usually mounted on a frame of 
six legs connected by stretchers were the choice of the 
wealthy to show off their finest pieces. China mania 
was at its height when Chippendale was the fashion; 
and consequently we find a number of china cabinets 
in his book. Chippendale’s china cabinet stands on a 
frame and consists of a series of shelves enclosed be- 
hind glass doors, composed of small panes of glass 
arranged in squares, ovals, or lozenges, by means of 
strap mouldings. Small cabinets Chippendale made in 
the “Chinese style’ with pagoda top and a single glass 
door having a fretwork border. 

Some of these pieces, however, were wall-cabinets. 
Chippendale called them variously china cases, shelves, 
cupboards and cabinets. As a rule, the decoration was 
a conglomeration of Chinese motives: fretwork, man- 
darin hats, mandarins, pagodas, little bells, leaves, 
scrolls and dripping water. One of these he describes 
as “a very neat china-case upon a frame with glass 
doors in the front and ends; betwixt the middle feet 
is a stretcher with a canopy which will hold a small 
figure.” 

He adds that “the design must be executed by the 
hands of an ingenious workman and when neatly 
japanned will appear very beautiful.” China cases he 
directed to be made of “soft wood and japanned or 
painted and partly gilt,’ and one “very proper for a 
lady’s dressing-room may be made of any soft wood.” 

Ince and Mayhew made china cabinets and china 
shelves in the fantastic “Chinese taste” of the day and 
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they resemble Chippendale’s productions so closely that 
it is almost impossible to distinguish them. 


On the whole the book that Ince and Mayhew 
brought out so soon after Chippendale’s shows saner 
designs for china shelves and cupboards. Their “En- 
coineur” (corner cupboard) would be a very acceptable 
rounding of the corner of a room today. 


The craze for china had not abated in Sheraton’s 
time, and among his plates, particularly the later ones 
we find many charming china cabinets. One design 
of 1803 Sheraton calls a buffet and says “the buffet 
has been superceded by the sideboard and should be 
restored to modern use and prove ornamental to a 
breakfast room, answering to the repository of a tea- 
equipage.” The lower part of this “buffet” is enclosed 
with doors having silk curtains with wrought brass 
wire in front. On each side of the piece are brass 
candelabra. In Sheraton’s day one of these china- 
cupboards stood on either side of the mantel piece. 


Sheraton frequently left a vacant place at the inter- 
section of the straining rail of a table or other article 
of furniture for a piece of china to be placed, as so 
many designers had done before him. 


It was only to be expected that porcelain would be 
found in great quantity in New Amsterdam and furni- 
ture to display it as well. 


The first china cupboards used in this country were 
of the Jacobean type—standing on four or six turned 
legs connected by straight or curved straining-rails 
with glass doors that allowed the china to be seen. 
This piece was made of oak, walnut and, as time wore 
on was variously decorated. The very rich imported 
marquetry and Oriental cabinets. Then came the tall 
Queen Anne variety, which in turn gave way to the 
Chippendale and still later to the Heppelwhite, Adam 
and Sheraton models. 


The Colonial home, both North and South, was liter- 
ally filled with china, although the chinamania never 
reached quite the same height as it did in Europe. 
Much of the china in a Colonial home was kept in 
those cupboards built into the wall on either side of 
the chimney-piece with or without glass doors, These 
cupboards were often called “beaufaits.” Other china 
was kept in china closets and in the pantry. 

Porcelain, however, appeared in every room. Orna- 
mental pieces stood on the mantel piece in the drawing- 
room, large jars on the floor, and little ornamental 
pieces appeared on brackets. In the library china often 
adorned the top of the bookcase and in the bedrooms 
the top of the highboy, or chest of drawers. In nearly 
every room of a well appointed house, including the 
bedrooms, there stood a small tea table with a tea 
service and a cup and saucer or two ready for im- 
mediate use. 

When so much china. was imported—there was no 
American pottery of any importance in Colonial times 
—it is not to be wondered at that so much of it has 
been preserved and finds its way into antique shops 
and private collections. Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Lowestoft, Wedgwood—they all came pour- 
ing into our country, and many pieces are constantly 
being found today in old homes. 
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CHAIRS OF THE LOUIS XIII PERIOD 


They Coincide With Jacobean And Strike a’ Modern Note 


By ESTHER SINGLETON. 


N OTHING ‘could be handsomer than these two 
armchairs and settee of the Louis XIII. period, 
covered with petit point; and nothing could be more 
modern—if we take the word modern to mean easy, 
comfortable and elegant. The period of Louis XIII. 
is very important to the student of furniture, for 
modern French furniture begins right here. 

The Seventeenth Century was dominated by the 
art of the Low Countries: France felt the influence 
as well as other countries. The pure Louis XIII. 
style dates from the time the mother of this young 
king, acting as Regent, Marie de’ Medici, invited 
Rubens to Paris. The great fame that Rubens en- 
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joyed and his splendid reception in Paris, gave his 
work unquestioned authority with the contemporary 
French decorative artists. His taste affected furni- 
ture with its luxuriant, robust and somewhat heavy 
qualities. 

Marie de’ Medici had called many of her own 
countrymen to Paris to design new buildings and 
Rubens had spent eight years in Mantua. Conse- 
quently, Italian taste is prevalent in the Louis XIII. 
style; but is quite secondary to that of Flanders. 

A period of great magnificence and lavish expen- 
diture had begun. Cardinal Richelieu at the begin- 
ning and Cardinal Mazarin at the end of the Louis 


XIII. reign favored unrivalled luxury, magnifi- 
cent homes, superb gardens, marvellous  furni- 
ture and rare collections. Louis XIII saw the 


transformation of Paris and the application of 
decorative arts to private life. The manners and 
customs of the time break with the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance once for all. Though a tran- 
sitional period, the Louis XIII style has an origin- 
ality of its own: it is a period that announces the 
splendors of the reign of Louis XIV. 

Under Marie de’ Medici and Richelieu an entirely 
new Paris was developed. There was an attempt 
to combine usefulness with elegance. Madame de 
Rambouillet, famous for her Salon, in which the 
most distinguished people gathered, was the first 
to arrange suites of rooms through which guests 
could move easily. Tallement says: 
“She taught people how to put the 
staircases On one side, so as to 
have a large suite of rooms; to 
make high windows from _ the 
floor up; and to make high and 
broad doorways opposite one an- 
other.” 

The Louis XII. style has been 
characterized as sombre. Perhaps 
it was as compared with the glit- 
tering magnificence of the next 
reign and with our modern ideas 
regarding light colors. In many 
of the larger pieces of furniture 
the style was severe, rectangular 
and geometric, consisting of an- 
tique columns, broken pediments, 
garlands, pagan gods and god- 
desses, heroes, arabesques, carya- 
tides, vegetable and animal forms 
and beings half animal and _ half 
floral issuing from scrolls,—all 
characteristics of the late Renais- 
sance that had been carried over 
into the reign of Louis XIII. 

Magnificent cabinets were a feature of the time; 
and many were of a new form, depending more on 
the skill of the cabinet-maker than on that of the 
decorator. This was one of the modern indications: 
the furniture craftsman was beginning to come into 
his own. Heretofore, furniture had been made by 
joiners and carvers; now the ébénistes and marque- 
teurs (inlayers, workers in marquetry) were making 
furniture. The-new exotic woods imported from 
the Far East by the Dutch and from Central and 
South America and the West Indies by the Spanish 
and English demanded new workmanship. From 
ebony the French word for cabinet-makers, ébén- 
istes, i.e., workers in ebony, was derived and be- 
came generally in use. 


It was an age of rich textiles. Silks, velvets, 


brocades, serges and Oriental goods could be had 
in great variety; and splendid tapestry with its 
mythological, Biblical, allegorical, historical and 
floral pictures was as popular as ever. Needlework 
also became more and more fashionable. 

Perhaps in all furniture the most striking novelty 
was in the chair. The high backed and the folding- 
chair of carved wood made as comfortable as pos- 
sible with cushions, was not yielding to the figure. 
In the Louis XIII. period the upholstered chair 
asserts itself. 

The general outline of all chairs is square. In 
the old inventories the term chaises meublantes is 
given to chairs with covered backs, while chairs 
with open backs and wooden backs are called chaises 
cacquetotres and chaises perroquets; but, like so 
many other terms in furniture, people did not stick 
closely to the definition; and so we find varying 
uses of the words. Deville, for instance, says that 
“the chatse cacquetoire or chaise perroquet, is a 
name given to all kinds of chairs with open backs, 
whether carved or turned, or sim- 
ply of two, three, four, or five hori- 
zontal rails.” Later in the century 
Saint Simon uses the word perroquet 
for a folding chair. 

The most characteristic chair of 
the period is the short, square, rath- 
er squat yet well proportioned chair 
that appears in nearly every one of 


Abraham Bosse’s engravings and 
which was also called the “low 
leather.” Today it is known as the 
“Rubens” and the “Cromwell.” An 


example appears in our Old World 
Master for this month. This chair 
was covered with leather, velvet, 
silk, tapestry, brocade, damask, 
serge, or needlework. In every case 
the material was fastened on the 
frame by large brass, gold, or silver 
headed nails. Sometimes it had a 
narrow fringe. 

Many of the fauteuils, or arm- 
chairs, were “in the Italian taste,” 
that is to say, entirely covered with 
velvet and trimmed with fringe or 
lace. The framework was sometimes visible. Some- 
times it was painted to harmonize with the covering. 
Another feature was the twisted and spiral leg and 
baluster arms. 

Among Cardinal Mazarin’s many chairs were two 
armchairs and two chairs with backs entirely cov- 
ered with velvet nailed on the wood. These were 
ornamented with a brail of medium width, as were 
also the folding stools. The wood of the latter was 
painted red. He also possessed two armchairs cov- 
ered with velvet and trimmed with fringe and six 
folding stools with frames painted green and picked 
out with gold. The seats were covered with green 
serge. Another set of furniture consisted of six 
armchairs, six chairs with backs, six folding stools 
and a “lit ‘de repos.” 
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These were covered with needlework ornamented 
with a silk fringe of many colors. The frames were 
of pear wood stained black and were formed of 
twisted columns for side supports and straining-rails. 

The chaise longue is an elongated seat about six 
feet in length. It is always furnished with a bolster 
or a pillow. In contemporary parlance we would 
call it a “day-bed.” 

For covering damask, brocade, silk, serge, tapes- 
try, needlework and Genoa and Venetian velvets 
with floral designs in high reliefs, all were popular. 

This period of Louis XIII. coincides with that of 
Charles I. of England and the early settling of our 
country. Hence the beautiful examples shown here 
by courtesy of Mr. H. F. Dawson may well, as far 
as style goes, be appropriately characterized as 
Jacobean. 

This very much misunderstood period covers al- 
most a century, from 1603 to 1690, Elizabethan in 
spirit in its earlier stages and in its later years dom- 
inated by the taste of the French court, late Louis 
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XIII and early Louis XIV. Both countries felt the 
influence of the Low Countries. The political ties 
between England and the Low Countries, based on 
mutual interests of a mercantile and religious na- 
ture, were still further strengthened by dynastic 
alliances. In Norfolk and Suffolk the population 
was largely composed of natives or descendants of 
natives of the Low Countries. Flemish and Dutch 
art and manufactures, therefore, were extremely in- 
fluential in forming what is known as the Jacobean 
style. 

Among the decorative details and ornaments is 
the cartouche, which follows the prevailing taste. 
It is wider than high and has a somewhat exag- 
gerated convex curve. Vases are corpulent in form 
and have rather small bases. 
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BRISTOL CHINA 


Hard Paste Ware Is Much Prized By the Collectors 


By ESTHER 


A pas Bristol ware that interests collectors is that 
made from about 1773 to 1784, when Richard 
Champion, who had been making china in Bristol, 
took over the factory that William Cookworthy es- 
tablished in 1771 on his removal from Plymouth. 
The life of the Bristol factory was brief, “vet,” 
says W. A. Binns, “in that short space wares had 
been created which must always charm the con- 
noisseur by their beauty and refined taste. It can- 
not be said that at first sight a collection of Bristol 
porcelain gives full and unstinted pleasure. It hard- 
ly satisfies the senses; there is no voluptuousness, no 
richness of color, nothing which fills the eye or 
gratifies the desire for harmony of tone, There is 
a cold glitter from the hard and brilliant glaze, which 
for sensuous beauty can- 
not compare with the 
soft glazes of Chelsea, 
Derby or Worcester. 
Therefore to obtain a 
true idea of what is beau- 
tiiul “in Sit” fhe” pieces 
should be handled and 
examined individually; 
and well do they pay for 
examination, 

“Dinnerware was ap- 
parently never made at 
Bristol; why, it is diffi- 
cult to say, and orna- 
mental pieces are very 
rare, and they consist of 
hexagonal jars and vases 
of a plain Oriental char- 
acter. In teaware the 
cups are often thick, a 
natural result of working + 
in the peculiar paste; they have in a great majority 
of cases a somewhat curious handle different, we 
think, from any that we have noticed in teacups of 
other make, the peculiarity is that the handle is inva- 
riably rounded on the outside or back and cut flat on 
the inside; the paste is remarkably white and cold 
looking, the glaze is hard, from its very nature is also 
brilliant and glittering; the gilding is often very rich 
and most carefully executed and in just the style 
which one would expect from the period and is in 
harmony with the dainty festoons of green laurels, or 
roses, or colored flowers; the delicately neat style of 
the Adam brothers was evidently selected.” 

Bristol is often considered an offshoot of the Ply- 
mouth pottery; but it should be considered as an inde- 
pendent ware. Binns explains the differences very 
clearly: “It is difficult in writing of Bristol china not 
to make allusions to the parent factory of Plymouth, 
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for the same interest attaches to both from the fact 
that they are the only representatives of true hard 
paste in England. With the one exception of paste, 
however, there are not many similarities between the 
two wares. The ideals of the two proprietors were 
different, at Plymouth the copying of Oriental paste 
inspired the designers with motives of the same char- 
acter, but at Bristol the hard paste suggested Dresden, 
so that we find through practically the whole of Cham- 
pion’s productions the influence of the Dresden styles, 
both in shapes and in decorations. That the mark of 
Dresden also was used we can hardly be surprised at, 
seeing that it had been and was being used at almost 
every other English factory then in existence; but 
without imputing deception to Champion it savors 
more of it in his case 
because his paste and 
glaze so nearly resem- 
bled that of Dresden 
whereas on every other 
English porcelain the 
mark was put on soft 
paste. It is curious to 
note, however, how 
Champion endeavored to 
disguise the Dresden 
mark after it had been 
put on under the glaze 
of placing some other 
mark such as the cross 
of Bristol or some nu- 
meral on the top of the 
mark over the glaze.” 


Paste AND GLazE—The 
paste is hard, vitreous 


and milk-white, with 
much silica in its com- 
position. The body was twice fired; first in the 
biscuit state, and again after the glaze had been 
applied. 

The glaze is hard, lustrous, thin and marked by 
minute bubbles and small black spots. 

On the “cottage china” the paste is rather poor and 
the glaze has bluish tone. Bristol made table services 
(except dinner china) candlesticks, vases, figures and 
statuettes. Tea services were among the best pro- 
ductions and one characteristic is a green wreath 
around the spout of the teapot. 

China lovers frequently ordered teasets for presents. 
Three are famous: a set made for Lord Nelson, of 
white ground with bouquets of flowers in lilac and a 
wavy lilac ribbon; and a set made for Edmund Burke 
known as the Burke set and one ordered by that great 
statesman for Mrs. Smith. The Burke set was pre- 
sented by Bristol when Burke was returned as a mem- 
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ber of Parliament from Bristol; and the Smith tea set 
was presented to Mrs. Smith by Edmund Burke as a 
souvenir for her hospitality during the election. 

The six Burke pieces were sold at Sotheby’s in 1871 
for $565; and the teapot brought at the Trepnel sale 
$600. 

As a rule, Bristol decoration is slight. The orna- 
ments are festoons, laurel leaves, ribbons, small sprays 
of flowers and individual roses. Some pieces are en- 
riched with a handsome solid gold applied in scallops. 
This is known as the “Dresden border.” 

Basket work was imitated for another form of or 
namentation. 

“The flowers are treated in quite a decorative spirit, 
yet with all the freshness and beauty of their natural 
coloring. Perhaps a special feature of the Bristol dec- 
-orations are the festoons of laurel, or husks in green 
shaded with brown or black. These are now well 
known, and have been copied on modern porcelain 
very freely; the thin, light pendant wreaths of roses, 
also in green, shaded with black are quite decorative, 
tasteful and restrained. Underglaze colors are con- 
spicuous by their absence on Bristol china, and it is 
partly the absence of the rich underglaze blue which 
makes a collection of it look different from one of any 
other English fabric of the 
same period. Of course, 
Dresden was the ideal of 
Champion; and for taste 
and workmanship he very 
nearly approached it.” 

Another enthusiast, Mrs. 
Willoughby Hodgson, calls 
attention to a floral decora- 
tion, also associated with 
Lowestoft. She says: “Here 
the flowers are somewhat 
larger than those usually 
met with, but the colors 
used and the treatment are 
the same—two roses, one of pink, the other purple and 
red, tied together with a red ribband and a border 
round the neck and cover of red lines and dots. It is 
quite possible that this style of decoration had its be- 
ginning at Bristol and found its way from there to 
Newhall, where we now know it was very generally 
used and to which factory we have of late years con- 
signed so much of the porcelain at one time attributed 
to Lowestoft. 

“On a piece of Bristol porcelain may frequently be 
found all the colors of the rainbow in flower, foliage 
and ribbon, but so artistically are these arranged and 
so rich yet subdued are the colors that they blend har- 
moniously and never offend the eye. Again the de- 
signs are very varied, being frequently the same as 
those found in Bow, Chelsea and Worcester porce- 
lain, This is explained by the fact that the same ar- 
tists and potters worked for a time at each of these 
places. The industry was in those days in so preca- 
rious a condition that it seemed a foregone conclusion 
that each and every venture should end in failure, and 
workers and artists were engaged in an increasing 
round of great secrecy, carrying with them their pat- 
terns and designs.” 
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A simpler grade of Bristol was known as “cottage 
china,” | This’ was? made in’1777 “and aiter.: “It is 
rather poor in both paste and glaze. The glaze is 
bluish. The decoration is very simple, consisting of 
small sprays or bunches of flowers and festoons and 
ribbons. The colors are green, lilac and red. Gold is 
not used on the cottage ware. 

Vases were a specialty of the Bristol pottery. Some 
of them are hexagonal in shape with perforated necks; 
some have a ground of shark’s skin, or shagreen, like 
the Ming vases; some have landscape panels painted 
in monochrome; and some are Japanese in type with 
Kakiyemon decoration. Others again are decorated 
with flowers and exotic birds. As a rule, the vases 
are about sixteen or twelve inches, including the cover. 

Among the best figures are The Four Seasons, Four 
Elements, Four Quarters of the Globe, Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses, boy and girl musicians, Venus and 
Adonis, Milton and Shakespeare. 

There is difference of opinion regarding these Bris- 
tol productions. Solon admires them, saying: “The 
subjects do not, it is true, exhibit the graceful fantasy 
and feminine elegance so pleasing in some of the ear- 
lier statuettes of soft china; nor is the gilding and 
enamelling of the surface so rich and delicate. But 
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in their sober and semi-classical style, in their perfec- 
tion of execution the Bristol figures display a merit 
of their own, which render them equal to any of the 
best examples that might be brought in comparison to 
them.” 

But Binns is more reserved in his praise: “We are 


- afraid,” he says, “that we do not feel roused to enthu- 


siasm about Bristol figures. They are, of .course, in- 
teresting and, for the period carefully modelled. The 
groups of the Four Seasons and the Four Elements 
are quaint and not without merit, but they can hardly 
be called beautiful. They have not the daintiness of 
Chelsea, or the coloring of Bow; they are mostly thick- 
set figures lacking grace, and the coloring is poor. The 
smaller figures of boys and girls are prettier and al- 
together more attractive.” 

The Bristol pottery was not a financial success, and 
it was closed in 1784. Richard Champion then went to 
South Carolina and died near Camden in his forty- 
eight year, on October 17, 1791. Admirers of this class 
of porcelain will agree with Binns in his tribute to 
Champion. “It must always be a matter of regret,” he 
says, “that the manufacture of porcelain in Bristol 
under Champion was commercially unsuccessful, for 
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few indeed are the manufacturers who are actuated 
by such high ideals. Illustrations on Pages 14 and 15 
are from the Metropolitan Museum. The large pic- 
ture on this page is from the collection of J. C. Derby. 


MARKS ON BRISTOL CHINA 


The marking of Bristol is curious. A _ cross, 
or the letter B, accompanied by other marks, is 
the factory mark. The crossed swords (the Dresden 
mark) is also used; this frequently has a number be- 
tween the hilts of the swords. A dot in the angle 
formed by the blades also appears. The crossed 
sword mark is always in blue under the glaze and 
is generally very pale in tint. When the cross oc- 
curs in conjunction with the crossed swords, it is 
often placed directly over the swords at their point 
of intersection, as if intended to cross them out. 
The numbers accompanying the marks are said to 
be the signs of the decorators. 

In addition to these, the Plymouth mark is used, 
which is the sign of the planet Jupiter; this is also 
the symbol of tin, over which that planet is said to 
rule. The sign appears alone and also in combina- 
tion with the cross. In the latter case the Jupiter 
sign usually appears in gold. The letter B often 
occurs with a number. Vases are unmarked. The 
figures are distinguished with the Dresden mark; 
also two Ts and a small o. 
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FURNITURE AT MOUNT VERNON 


Washington's Taste 


F all the Colonial houses now 

standing Mount Vernon is the 
most interesting. It is the na- 
tional shrine: every American visits 
it once in his lifetime; every dis- 
tinguished guest of the nation goes 
there to place a wreath at the 
tomb of Washington, as well as 
_to see the home of the Father of 


his Country; and every traveller 
would feel his trip to America in- 
complete unless he included a day 
at the villa on the Potomac. 


Mount Vernon was built in 1743 
by Lawrence Washington, when 
he married Miss Fairfax, and he 
named the place for Admiral Ver- 
non, the hero of Porto Bello, under 
whom he had served. When Ad- 
miral Vernon learned that the 
estate had been named for him, 
he sent Lawrence Washington a 
painting representing his fleet at Cartagena, which 
is inserted into the panel of the mantelpiece in the 
West Parlor. At this time the estate consisted of 
2,500 acres. After Lawrence Washington’s death 
in 1751 Mount Vernon passed to his half-brother, 
George Washington, who increased the property to 
8,000 acres and enlarged the house, which is built 
of stone and brick with a framework of oak. 

Six years after he came into possession of Mount 
Vernon Washington, who was very particular about 
his furniture, evidently thought it needed “doing 
up.” So he wrote to Richard Washington in Lon- 
don as follows: “Be pleased, over and above what 
I have wrote for in a letter of the 13th of April, 
to send me one doz. strong chairs, of about 15 
shillings apiece, the bottoms exactly made by the 
enclosed dimensions and of three different colors 
to suit the paper of three of the bed-chambers, also 
wrote for in my last. I must acquaint you, sir, 
with the reason of the request. 

“T have one dozen chairs that were made in this 
country; neat, but too weak for common sitting. 
I, therefore, propose to take the bottoms out of 
those and put them into those now ordered, while 
the bottoms which you send will do for the former 
and furnish the chambers. For this reason the 
workmen must be very exact, neither making the 
bottoms larger nor smaller than the dimensions, 
otherwise the change can’t be made. Be kind 
enough to give directions that these chairs, equally 
with the others and the tables, be carefully packed 
and stowed. Without this caution they are liable 
to infinite damage.” 
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George Washington’s Bedroom, Mount Vernor, Va. 


In 1759 Washington wrote to London again for 
“two more chair-bottoms and one more window 
curtain and cornice” and for busts of Alexander the 
Great, Julius Caesar, Charles VII. of Sweden and 
the King of Prussia, “not to exceed fifteen inches 
in height, nor ten in width; two other busts of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, 
somewhat smaller, two Wild Beasts, not to exceed 
twelve inches in height, nor eighteen in length. 
Sundry ornaments for chimney-piece.” 

In 1759 Washington brought his bride, the Widow 
Custis, to Mount Vernon, but she does not appear 
to have had anything to do with the furnishing of 
the home. In fact, in Colonial days the man of the 
house had his say about decorating it. 

After Washington’s passing in 1799, the house was 
unchanged, but upon Mrs. Washington’s demise 
much of the furniture was bequeathed to her four 
grandchildren, and consequently relics were scat- 
tered far and wide. 

The house and 200 acres was purchased in 1858 
from Mr. John ‘A. Washington, by the “Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association of the Union” organized 
in 1856; and by the praiseworthy efforts of the 
Regents from the different States, who comprise 
this distinguished group of ladies, some of the old 
furniture has been returned. Here, for instance, 
visitors may see a Heppelwhite sideboard; an iron 
fireback with the Fairfax coat-of-arms purchased 
from the neighboring Fairfax estate of Belvoir; a 
looking-glass or two; an ornament for the dining- 
table; several clocks, vases, silver bracket lamps, 
a corner .wash-hand stand in Mrs. Washington’s 
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bedroom; flower stands; and a number of chairs. 

Washington’s bedroom, represented here, exhibits 
the furniture used by him: a four post bedstead, 
small candlestand, or bedside table, with snake-feet 
and revolving top, shaving-stand and glass; chairs 
of several types, a wing chair, a Windsor chair, 
a trunk that Washington had with him on his cam- 
paigns; a Louis XVI. arm-chair and a large ma- 
hogany bookcase with glass doors of the Chippen- 
dale style. There is a mantel piece with simple 
brass andirons on the hearth. 

Like all Southern homes, Mount Vernon had 
plenty of chairs. There were altogether in Wash- 
ington’s day 139 chairs. On the outside flag-paved 
portico, or “Piazza,” there were thirty Windsor 
chairs. 

Washington received numerous presents from 
admirers. Samuel Vaughan, an English friend, sent 
in 1785 a handsome marble mantel piece especially 
made in Italy and three fine porcelain vases; 
Lafayette sent a Louis XVI. chair (which is now 
in the West Parlor) and the great iron key of the 
Bastille! 

Louis XVI. had a carpet woven for Washington 
at the famous Gobelins manufactory, which now 
covers the floor of the West Parlor. The carpet 
shows the heraldic arms of the new Federal Govern- 
ment. The design consists of a large central medal- 
lion where the eagle appears holding an olive branch 
in his talons and a scroll in his beak with the words 
E Pluribus Unum, and above his head the Stars 
and Stripes. A handsome border edges the carpet 
and the field is sprinkled with large stars. 

In going over Washington’s inventory we notice 
that every room was comfortably supplied with a 
carpet, window curtains of various kinds, and brass 
andirons and other hearth furniture, so that there 
were plenty of bright fires supplied with wood from 
the plantation. 

Pictures and prints were scattered throughout 
the house—there. was quite a collection ofiprints— 
many lamps and candlesticks and a great deal of 
ornamental china, which must have added gaiety 
to the rooms. As was the case in the inventories 
of most important houses, the contents of the rooms 
are listed separately, so in reading over the lists 
carefully, it is not hard to picture how each room 
2 ared. 

a “Rront Parlor’ contained a very. handsome 
and expensive sofa and eleven mahogany chairs, a 
fine mirror, a tea-table, three lamps (two with 
mirrors), five China flower pots, a handsome carpet, 
many pictures on the walls, window curtains and 


bright andirons. 

The “New Room” was furnished with twenty- 
1 mahogany chairs, two stools, two large mir- 
rors, two fire screens, two candle stands and two 
sideboards on which stood six mahogany knife 
cases, “China images” and a “China flower pot. 
Here were also “two elegant lustres,”’ two silver 
plated lamps, valuable window curtains, pictures and 
prints worth $973, five “China jars” and brass hearth 
A large mat covered the floor. 


seve! 


furniture. 
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The “Dining Room” was supplied with two dining 
tables and a tea-table, a mahogany sideboard on 
which stood two mahogany knife cases, an oval 
looking-glass, ten mahogany chairs, window cur- 
tains, pictures, and brass andirons, etc. 

The “Little Parlor’ had a tea table, settee, ten 
Windsor chairs, carpet, window curtains, pictures 
and andirons, tongs and fender of brass. 

In the “Bedroom,’ a bed, looking-glass, small 
table, four chairs, one large picture, window cur- 
tains, carpet and brass andirons, fender and tongs. 

In the Passage were fourteen mahogany chairs, 
four images over the door (probably china) a spy- 
glass, a thermometer and pictures. 

Prints hung along the wall of the staircase. Up- 
stairs now we come to the “Front Room,” where 
there were six mahogany chairs, a large looking- 
glass, dressing-table, bed, curtains, prints and the 
usual brass hearth-furniture. 

in the “Second Room” there was the same 
thing, four chairs and a portrait of General Lafay- 
ette: 

The “Third Room” had a very fine bedstead, 
chest-of-drawers, six mahogany chairs, prints, win- 
dow curtains, mirror, carpet and andirons. 

The “Fourth Room” had about the same furniture 
and five mahogany chairs. 

In the “Small Room” were bedstead, three Wind- 
sor chairs, a washstand, dressing-table and dressing- 
glass. 

In “Mrs. Washington’s old room” were two ma- 
hogany chairs, an easy chair, a writing-table, a 
writing chair, a chest of drawers, a time piece, a 
dressing table, a looking glass, bed, curtains and 
pictures. 

In the “Room which Mrs. Washington now keeps” 
were three chairs, table, bed, carpet, oval looking- 
glass, fender, andirons, etc. 


The “Study” had a peculiar jumble of odd things: 
a tambour secretary, a bureau, two pine writing 
tables, a writing desk, a walnut table, an armchair, 
a circular chair, a dressing-table, an oval looking- 
glass, two brass candlesticks, a case of surveying 
instruments (Washington was a famous surveyor), 
eleven spy glasses, a globe, four canes, seven swords 
and blades, seven guns (44 lbs.), 15 oz. of silver 
worth $900; and plated ware (probably Sheffield) 
worth $424. 

Some of the furniture in Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington bought at the auction sale of the neighbor- 
ing Fairfax estate of Belvoir, in 1774. Washington 
left a list of what he bought in his own handwriting 
and the sum he spent, which amounted to £169-12-6. 


We should mention that Washington gave his 
step-daughter, Eleanor Custis, a harpsichord for a 
wedding present and this instrument is now at 
Mount Vernon; also her tambour frame with its 
piece of unfinished embroidery. 


When Washington came to New York as Presi- 
dent of the new Republic he occupied a house in 
Cherry Street and Franklin Square and later, one 
on Broadway near Bowling Green, for which he 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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WHEN THE “COLLECTOR” WAS NOT 


Many “Rare” Articles Bought For a Song Before Collecting Became the Vogue. 


By Frank J. LAwTon 


DO not go to auctions any more. There are the 

dealers and collectors, with whom it is fruitless 
for a lean purse to compete. Then there are the 
womenfolk, whom one would not in courtesy bid 
against, and some of whom, if one has fixed a sud- 
den affection upon a piece, are certain to request 
that he bid it off for them! Yet there were other 
days in this New England treasure country—days 
when Windsor armchairs were knocked off for three 
cents and Dutch highboys that had not received a 
bid were given away after the sale 
to whoever would remove them 
from the premises; while one could 
drive about the country, to the 
amusement and disgust of one’s 
relatives, acquiring lid desks and 
early chests of drawers for a few 
dollars, and blue Staffordshire for 
a song. 


I remember my suppressed ex- 
citement over an ample cherry 
desk, swell-front with rounded top 
drawer, offered me at six dollars! 
In terror of a redecision I got the 
bulky piece out and into the wagon 
unaided. Doubtless the owner was 
chuckling with satisfaction at the 
bargain. Another six dollar pur- 
chase is a bonnet-topped highboy, 
with apple front, possessing a 
quaint tradition: A cousin’s grand- 
mother, twice widowed, was en- 
gaged to an old man in the next 
town. He died and she drove over 
to his funeral, bringing home the 
highboy in her sleigh. Of the 
older and perchance more romantic 
history that had passed in its pres- 
ence, the highboy tells no tales. 

For five dollars I bought a tall 
chest-on-chest, curly maple, nine 
drawers with original brasses—not 
a piece missing. A rare Sheraton 
sofa came in a “swap” with a relative, for a gilt 
frame which she coveted. The woodwork was ob- 
scured by such a mass of tattered upholstery that 
I did not myself quite comprehend my good fortune. 
I bid off an inlaid mahogany bureau for fifty cents, 
and a Sheraton serving table, fuchsia inlay, serpen- 
tine front, for a dollar, at neighboring auctions, and 
picked up two red mahogany swell-front bureaus for 
four dollars each. A Bristol coffee pot of graceful 
form which has long been an ornament to the cup- 
board, I found in a dump, thrown out by the broth- 
er of an early Governor. 


A few of my finds 


The first dealers in amtiques of whom I ever 
heard were present when the rich contents of the 
Mansion House on the Common was scattered to 
the winds. This occurred when I was but a boy. 
They were termed “auction men from Boston.” 
Much escaped them that the dealer of the present 
would weep to possess. I bid a quarter that day 
on an old painting which I wistfully remembered as 
“Cleopatra”. It went for less than +a dollary I’sup- 
posed, to one of the “auction men”. Years after- 
ward, in driving with the old family 
physician, I chanced to inquire if 
he had not some paintings which 
he had brought from Europe. “I 
brought none from Europe,” said 
Hew Dutra hay euecoim emma idmmyyall 
gladly show them to you.” 


Shortly I was standing before 
my long-lost desire—‘The Rape of 
Europa” (not Cleopatra!) in time- 
blackened yet gorgeous majesty. 
It had been bought at the Mansion 
House auction by another physi- 
cian and fell at his death to his 
professional successor. Observing 
my joy in the rediscovery the old 
doctor took the canvas from the 
wall and, with a graciousness in 
the act that has died with his gen- 
eration, presented it to me. The 
gentlest wiping with a cloth wet 
in milk revealed a wealth of color- 
ing, showing two faces that had 
not been even suggested. 

Many conjectures have been 
made as to its origin and its being 
brought to this country. Beyond 
that it is Italian or Dutch of the 
early Seventeenth Century, its 
story, with that of two others from 
the same house, which I afterward 
bought of the physician, remains 
a mystery. 

The Mansion House sale was long ago, when to 
old folks an auction was still “vendue”’. It was 
many years, however, before I again heard of the 
dealer or collector in any of his shapes. 

Meanwhile my trouble was not in securing old 
pieces but in inducing my parents to give them 
space. A Sheraton settee of the most delicate work- 
manship, three chair backs, two rush seats, was 
stored for years in an unused brick church. I came 
to the rescue just in time to preserve it from the 
inroads of mold and decay. For the restoring of 
such piecés as were badly used or covered with 
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blasphemous paint I was fortunate in a neighbor 
truly accomplished. He would have been a much- 
sought man today! The restoring was done so long 
ago that it is almost antique in itself, harmonized 
by time with the original. 

The incidents of the search were many. Once I 
was just a day late for a set of “LaFayette at the 
Tomb of Franklin’. An old woman living alone 
had returned from a day’s work and sat down to 
“soak her feet and smoke her pipe” in comfort. 
There came a creak and a crash—the shelf contain- 
ing her entire set of blues had given way and pre- 
cipitated them to the floor. Two cups and three 
saucers alone were left. These she willingly sold, 
glad perhaps to be rid of all reminder of the down- 
fall. At another time I nearly suffered such tragedy 
myself when a faithful old horse, reverting to her 
spirited youth, ran away with a sleighful of dishes 
and glass. She soon permitted me to overtake her, 
discovering to my relief, that not a piece had been 
injured. 

Attics and lofts supplied many of the best finds, 
among them two lowboys, one of walnut—only the 
base of a highboy, alas! but a gem in itself. I 
found a maple chest of drawers, with duck feet and 
carved fan, in the poorfarm attic of an adjoining 
town. As I was arranging to take it away, a sturdy 
old man who was, let us say with the Scotch, an 
“innocent”, rushed chattering to one of its drawers, 
looking behind him like a molested animal, to res- 
cue his winter’s store of popcorn. Wherever it has 
stood (it is back now in the house where I was 
born) the “poorfarm chest” has been the motif for 
a number of blue dishes. 


We often say, “We have the blues but keep them 
on the shelf.” The State House teapot stands on 
the chest, and a tureen with ladle, its platter hang- 
ing above, representing the home of LaFayette, La 
Grange. There is one of the old woman’s LaFay- 
ette-Franklin saucers also, a Pilgrim plate, a plate 
of the New York City Hall, a Washington saucer, 
and a chocolate pot of passion flower design—all 
products of the search. 


Occasionally, even in those benighted times 
when furnishings “out of style’ were so nearly 
universally despised, I was torn between desire and 
compunction. I had called to buy a secretary of 
rare early type and the old lady at the house re- 
ferred me to her son, working at a distance. Re- 
turning after making the bargain I found her none 
too happy at my success. “He would sell his shirt!” 
she said crossly. Again, I had taken a friend, ab- 


sorbed in the new pursuit, on a china hunt. She 
bought a blue platter from a woman who had 
brought it from Ireland. The former possessor 


glanced at it sadly as she handed it out, with the 
muttered observation, “It ts a pooty dish.” 


Despite these memories, I cannot boast to have 
been a “collector”. To this day my knowledge of 
makers and periods is fragmentary. I never sought 
to complete a set of anything for its museum value, 
were it rare prints, ceramics, or historic flasks, as 
is the true collector’s aim. Mine was merely an in- 
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This Highboy was another of my finds 


stinctive enjoyment of the color and form wrought 
out by artistic generations whose works were fallen 
into disrepute. I have a pair of handsome glass 
lamps, my first auction purchase, at the age of 11; 
and the little blown bottle of rare design salvaged 
from my grandmother’s pantry when her household 


was broken up, the year I was 8. Fully half the 
pieces now in my possession were in our families, 
saved just in time from the discard or bought back 
after devastating auctions. A sofa in Sheraton 
style, made by a great-grandfather, was discovered 
stored in a vacant building. I brought together 
two highboys, flat tops, of cherry and maple, and a 
cherry chest-on-chest—all family pieces, from six 
different houses! 


There was especial delight in reuniting four 
Chippendale chairs, brought from England in the 
Seventeen-sixties by my daughter’s third great- 
grandfather, a sea captain. One chair had remained 
in the family, the others going to another branch a 
hundred years before. We wondered what they said 
to each other on meeting! From the same family 
a generation later came a Spode teaset, decorated 


in red and gold, which the great-great-grandfather 
presented to his wife after one of his periodic expe- 
ditions to Boston. Forty miles by ox-cart with a 
foad of produce was the journey, and the success of 
his sales was reflected in the dainty gift of china or 
jewelry brought home for the wife and daughter. 


We may picture the life of the pioneer ancestors 
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as crude, yet in taste and skill we can scarcely show 
ourselves their equals. The needlework of this 
great-great-grandmother, as displayed in her wed- 
ding veil, still in perfect preservation, and that of 
the empire wedding gown and numerous other well- 
kept pieces by my own grandmother, including her 
sampler, is both pride and reproach to their de- 
scendants. 

Nor was it the fingers of the women alone which 
wrought delicate things in the midst of the roughest 
farm labor. I have a baywood mahogany desk, with 
draw-fronts of flame mahogany veneer, made by my 
great-grandfather about the time of the Revolution. 
He was a farmer, and could have had but little 
leisure for cabinet-making, yet the workmanship is 
faultless. Of necessity the furniture of these inland 
communities, absorbed in their struggle with the 
wilderness, had not the richness of carving pro- 
duced by the seaboard cities; but it had the lines. 
Rather, it had its own interpretation of the lines of 
the pretentious models—more severe and more slen- 
der, perhaps, though often of an honest solidity, 
and, at least to one accustomed to it from child- 
hood, more subtly proportioned; certainly more dis- 
tinct from the massive ornateness common to the 
whole country after machine work came in. 


Souvenirs of the town’s early celebrity, Oliver 
Holden, composer of the tune “Coronation,” came 
into my possession years since, through his grand- 
daughter. A lid desk of San Domingo mahogany 
with serpentine front, is among them. There is his 
quaint double shaving mug, a silver latchet, one of 
his twelve hammered silver drinking cups, and, until 
recently when it went back to the family, a wax 
portrait of the composer himself, done by the young 
Frenchman who brought the art to America. 


Old pine, now so much sought, was frequent 
among my finds. A pine chest of drawers, three 
small drawers, two half and three large, rude in 
construction but irreproachable in proportions, 
stood for years in my father’s barn till we tenderly 
restored it ourselves, speculating as we worked on 
the who and when of its origin. One gold mine of 
good pieces of the plainer types was the local 
Shaker community, which, as it dwindled, disposed 
one by one of its solid pine chests, homespun blan- 
kets, utensils, and an endless variety of usable and 
decorative articles. Among treasures obtained there 


were old diaries, hand-copied hymn books and a 
church record of absorbing interest. Dainty things 
were theirs, too, if not in such profusion. In the 


last of their existence I paid a quarter for a blown 
glass pitcher, for which many dealers have begged 
me to accept a hundred times the price—I am glad 
to say without avail. 


Early American glass, with the exception of five 
bull’s-eye panes from an ancestral doorway, has 
come the most casually of all—an amber Pitkin 
flask was found in a basket of string bid off for five 
cents. A green Steigel bottle was given me from 
a barrel of junk by a man who thought my interest 
in it too childish to set a price. Indeed I was, as 
in most cases, as ignorant as the owner of its money 
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value. A few things, such as Sandwich glass, were 
with me, too, an acquired taste, like olives. I find 
second nature establishing itself almost as firmly as 
instinct! A piece of Sandwich I always cherished is 
the dolphin candlestick, one of a pair among my 
mother’s wedding gifts. The other had a compara- 
tively brief existence: My parents had gone out to 
play cards at a neighbor’s, leaving one candle lighted 
for the little boys. My brother and I, falling asleep 
in their absence, the candle burned down into the 
socket, cracking the glass. 


Jugs are among the most artistic of finds. I have 
the copper tankard in which the Squire of the Man- 
sion House, when proprietor of the village store, 
“sold his thumb” every day in measures of rum. 
Lamps are another delight. Big lamps, little lamps, 
hanging lamps, astral and whale oil, brass, glass 
and pewter—the light of New England—they were 
to be had for the asking when mine were gathered. 
Mirrors are always a lure. One of three Chippen- 
dale looking glasses, a grandmother piece, has the 
original Battersea knobs, boy and girl. 


Of course, like most owners and would-be own- 
ers of antiques, I can look back on those tantaliz- 
ing things I “might have had”. Possessing a tall 
clock, and a banjo besides, I recall with resentment 
the ancestral high daddy which was given away to 
get rid of it in my helpless though protesting child- 
hood. Nor can some thirty tables quite compensate 
for those I “might have had”. Then there was the 
block-front desk teased away by an aunt. I never 
bought to sell in those halcyon days, but I supplied 
all my relatives and friends with antiques when they 
began to realize the value, by gift or at cost. Oh, 
if I had developed the commercial instinct then! 
If I had realized that the world (most discerningly) 
would come to like what I liked, and would pay! 
If I had hired a dozen barns and filled them, until 
now! 


And yet, there is a scattering of real things still 
to be found at their source. It was like the trum- 
pet to the old warhorse one evening last month 
when, hearing of old furniture for sale, I ventured 
forth, to discover in a tiny cabin where a lone man 
of one-quarter Indian ancestry had recently settled 


‘to cut wood in the vicinity, a charming mahogany 


lid desk, with a Pembroke table, a cherry light- 
stand and sundry smaller articles. The purchase 
made, the former owner brought me home with the 
finds, behind one of his mettlesome team. Mos- 
quitoes followed in swarms; so intense was the 
darkness that we got lost in my own back door- 
yard, barely escaping entanglement with a fence. 
Mere details could cause me, at least, no dismay. 
I had tasted a joy of my youth, long forsworn, 
but, unlike the flavor of boyhood’s sugar cookies, 
as elysian as of old! 
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“At the Sign of the Lantern” which has proven 
such a popular feature of “The Antiquarian,” will be 


resumed in our October issue. 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


Presidents, Noted Statesmen, Historical Gatherings, Battles in Our Early Wars 


Recorded for Us by the Famous Lithographers 


The Declaration Committee, Currier & Ives. 


John Tyler. Tenth President of the United States. 


N. Currier. Not dated. 

James Buchanan. Fifteenth President of the 
United States. N. Currier. Not dated. 

George Washington. Full length in uniform. 
N. Currier. Not dated. 

Martin Van Buren. Eighth President of the United 
States, Ne Currier, “Not dated: 


Presidents of the United States. 
Fillmore. N. Currier, 1850. 

Presidents of the United States. 
Polk. N. Currier, 1844. 

Presidents of the United States. Washington in 
center in large medallion with eagle and flag and 
cannon below. N. Currier, 1850. 
Second President of the United 
Not dated. 


Democratic Candidate for Fif- 
N. Currier. 


Washington to 


Washington to 


John Adams. 
States. N. Currier. 

James Buchanan. 
teenth President of the United States. 
Not dated. 


William Henry Harrison. Ninth President of the 


United. States. N. Currier. Not dated. 

James Monroe. Fifth President of the United 
States. N. Currier. Not dated. 

Franklin Pierce. Fourteenth President of the 
States. N. Currier. Not dated. 

James K. Polk. Eleventh President of the United 
States. N. Currier. Not dated. 

James K. Polk. Nominated for Eleventh Presi- 
dent of the United States. N. Currier. Not dated. 


The Presidents of the United States, 1789 to 1865. 


Four columns of description beneath title. Currier 
& Ives. Not dated. 

Presidents of the United, States. 
Tyler. N. Currier, 1842, 

Generals of the Civil War. Currier & Ives. 

Naval Officers of the Civil War. Currier & Ives. 
Folio. 

Winfield Scott 

Daniel Webster. 
Ne Currier oole 

Major General Winfield Scott. General-in-Chief 
of the United States Army. N. Currier, 1846. 


Washington to 


N. Currier, 1852. 
Defender of the Constitution. 


Major General Winfield Scott at Vera Cruz, 
March 25, 1847. N. Currier, 1847. 

George Washington. First President of the 
United States. Not dated. N. Currier. 


George Washington. First in War, First in Peace, 
cfc. Not dated: 

George Washington. 
N. Currier, 1852. 


Washington at Mt. 


The Father of His Country. 


Vernon, 1797, Nieteuerien, 


1852). Small folio; 
Washington Family. Currier & Ives, 1867. Small 
folio. 


Sixth President of the 
Not dated. 
portrait. N. Currier, 


John Quincy -Adams. 
United States. N, Currier, 

Benjamin Franklin, oval 
1847. 

Abraham Lincoln. The Republican Banner for 
1860. Oval portrait of Lincoln for President and 
Hamlin for Vice-President. Currier & Ives, 1860. 
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Franklin Pierce. Fourteenth President of the 


United States. N. Currier, 1852. 


Washington. Standing with horse. First in 
Valor, Wisdom and Virtue. Currier & Ives. Not 
dated. 

Battle of Bull Run. Currier & Ives. No date. 


The Escape of Sergeant Champe. C. & I. No date. 

‘he, Fall of Richmond, Va. C. & I. 1865. 

Abraham’s Dream. C. & I. 1864. 

Declaration of Independence. Washington and 
his Cabinet. No date. 

First Meeting of Washington and Lafayette. Cur- 
rier & Ives, 1876. 

Washington’s Dream. Currier & Ives, 1857. 

Washington’s Reception on the Bridge at Tren- 
ton. Currier & Ives, 1846. 

Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. N. Currier. 
Not dated. 

The Declaration Committee. Currier & Ives, 1876. 

Death of Montgomery (in the attack of Quebec). 
N. Currier. Not dated. 

Death of Harrison. N. Currier, 1841. 

Washington’s Reception by the Ladies. 
rier, 1845. 

The Battle of Pittsburgh, Tenn. 
1862. 

Battle of Coal Harbor, Va. 


N. Cur- 
Currier & Ives. 


Currier & Ives, 1864. 


Battle of Corinth, Miss. Currier & Ives. Not 
dated. 

Battle of Fair Oaks, Va. Currier & Ives. 1862. 

Victorious Bombardment of Port Royal, S. C. 


Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

Battle of New Orleans, fought Jan. 8, 1815. N. 
Currier, 1842. 

Battle of Resaca De La Palma, May 9, 1846. N. 
Currier. Small folio, 1846. 

Major Gen. Winfield Scott at Vera Cruz, March 
25, 1847. N. Currier, small folio, 1847. 

Battle of Monterey. The Americans forcing their 
way to the Main Plaza, May 23, 1846. N. Currier, 
1846. 
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Gen. William H. Harrison at Battle of Tippeca- 
noe. N. Currier, 1840. 

The Gallant Charge of the 
Feb. 28, 1847. N. Currier, 1847. 

Bombardment of Vera Cruz, March 25, 1847. N. 
Currier, 1847. 

Mexican Fandango, 1848. N. Currier, 1848. 

Battle of Chancellorsville, Va., May 3, 1863. 
rier & Ives. Not dated. 

Gen. Meager at the Battle of Fair Oaks, Va., June 


Kentucky Cavalry, 


Cur- 


1, 1862. Currier & Ives, 1862. 

The Storming of Fort Donaldson, Tenn., Feb. 
15, 1862. Currier & Ives, 1862. 

The Battle of Gettysburg, Pa. July, 1863. Cur- 
rier & Ives. Not dated. 

Gen. Franz Sigel at the Battle of Pea Ridge. 


Currier & Ives, 1862. 

Surrender, of Port Hudson, Iva, 
1863. 

The Battle of Cedar Creek, Va. 
Not dated. 

The Battery, New York. N. Currier, 1856. 

Broadway, New York. N. Currier. No date. 

The Narrows, New York Bay. Currier & Ives. 
Not dated. 

Central Park, The Drive. Currier & Ives, 1862. 

Grand National Democratic Banner. Currier & 
Ives, 1864. 

The Great Fight Between the “Merrimac” 
eMonitorss Currier Ives 1662; 

The Great Fight at Charleston, S. C. C. & I. 1863. 

Brilliant Naval Victory on the Mississippi River 
near Fort Wright. Currier & Ives, 1862. 

The Great Naval Victory in Mobile Bay. Currier 
& Ives.’ Not dated. 

The Storming of Fort Donaldson, Tenn. 
& Ives. 1862. 

Surrender of Gen. Lee at Appomattox C. H., Va. 
Currier & Ives, 1865. 

Surrender of Gen. Joe Johnson near Greensboro, 
N. C. Currier & Ives, 1865. 


Currier & Ives, 


Currier & Ives. 


and 


Currier 


the gallant Capt. May. 


Courtesy of FE. Gottschalk. 
Batile of Resaca De La Palma, May 9, 1846. Capture of Gen. Vega by 


N. Currier. 
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OLD NEW ENGLAND WEDDING CHESTS 


Decorated and Carved Ones Were Highly Valued 


By Matcotm A. Norton 


QLD chests were the first article of household fur- 

niture made by the early settlers of America, as 
they were among the first possessions of civilized 
man and were in use for centuries before America 
was discovered. The wandering nomads of the East 
were known to have used chests of various kinds 
in which they kept articles of value. The iron 
bound strong box is undoubtedly the oldest known 
chest. 

The best known of the New England chests is 
the one here shown, No. 1, known as a Hadley chest. 
About 1880, a Hartford, Connecticut, collector 
discovered one of these chests in Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, and, not knowing what to call it, as he 
had several other chests, he always referred to it 
as “my Hadley chest”. Thus, it became known 
by that name. When collectors first began to pick 
up old chests, they were known simply as wedding 
chests or old paneled chests, but in time various 
collectors have used the names Hadley, Sunflower, 
Connecticut, Pilgrim, and Guilford to distinguish 
one type from another. 

It is safe to say that there are about seventy 
Hadley chests, found mostly in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. In color a few of these chests were 
left untinted but some have been found with the 
carving colored red and the sunken ground colored 
black. It is to be remembered that the colors used 
to decorate the old chests were usually red and 
black and that the intermingling of the two was 
used in various ways. 

Some of these chests have one drawer, others two 
drawers and there are two known three drawer Had- 
ley chests,—one in the Deerfield Museum and one 
was in the former collection of Wallace Nutting. 


No. 1—T wo Drawer Oak Hadley Chest 


(Continued on Page 33) 


The low chests of oak and pine were in every 
home of the early settlers of America. They were 
used in the first homes as a repository, also as a 
seat, for chairs were rare articles. There was usu- 
ally only one chair and the lord of the house occu- 
pied that, while the wife and children sat on the 
low chests and stools. 

Chests were highly valued by the colonists, who 
after they became firmly settled in the new country, 
made very elaborate and beautiful ones, decorated 
with carving and applied ornaments of various kinds, 
and painted others with different designs of birds 
and flowers. This chest, No. 1, is owned by Herbert 
Newton of Holyoke, Mass. 

One of the rarest and most valuable chests that 
has been found of American make is No. 2. It is 
unique because it has carving, applied ornaments, 
and decorative floral painting over the front. It 
is the only one so decorated so far discovered. It 
is owned: by the author. 

In 1851, John Stanton died at North Stonington, 
Conn. He was from an old and honored family of 
that town, and possessed many of the family heir- 
looms, among them a two drawer oak chest, 
(No. 2), after the style of the Connecticut sun- 
flower pattern with the two side panels carved the 
same, but the center panel was left plain and the 
date, “April ye 15, 1704,” and the initiales Agee 
painted in. The posts and cross pieces were painted 
in the conventional tulip pattern, the “A. S.” stand- 
ing for Ann Stanton, who was the original owner 
of this wedding chest. Some time in the first 
quarter of the 19th Century an addition was built 
to the Stanton house to be used as a kitchen and 
pantry. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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THE LANTERN 


Romantic Appeal of the 


HAT is it about a lantern that appeals to the 
imagination? A lamp symbolizes for us moderns 
comfort and beauty in the home, as well as brightness 
and guidance for our lives; and candles typify quaint- 
ness and bestow an old-time atmosphere in a chintz- 
decorated bedroom, or diffuse a soft, delightful light 
upon the dinner or supper table that greatly aids in 
creating an atmosphere of repose and harmony tending 
to stimulate graceful and witty conversation. 
Lamps and candlesticks have attracted the attention 
of designers and artists from ancient times to the pres- 
ent; but the lantern is a different matter. 


The hanging lamp is of one kind; the lantern is of 
another. .The former has an aesthetic value; the sec- 
ond is utilitarian. The long-neglected lantern is, how- 
ever, beginning to command the notice of collectors 
and house decorators. Old lanterns that have seen 
service on ships, on trains, and that have been hung as 
signals in lonely places are now seen in different sur- 
roundings. 

There are numerous people who have notable 
collections of early American lighting appliances 
Oimeallimeletincs: and shapes that show the 
progress of our country in the methods of illumination. 
Persons who like to gather odd things that were used 
by our forefathers, have found the search for and 
acquisition of old lanterns an interesting pursuit. Con- 
sequently many an old lamp that stood on a street cor- 
ner now decorates a gateway on a fine estate and many 
a simple lantern that hung on the port and starboard 
sides of a ship reflecting its long wavy ribbons of 
red and green upon the billows, now swings from the 
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Perforated Lanterns 


Old Swinging Light 


Tin Lanterns and Iron Lamp 


arches of a veranda to welcome guests with its dim 
light. 

There is a fascination in the old lantern. What is 
it? More than any other expression of artificial light, 
the lantern speaks of the witchery of night. It may 
be the crudest form, but, nevertheless, the portable 
lantern, carried by the hand of man through the lonely 
woods, across the dark meadows, or over the desolate 
road is, in some unexplained way, kin to stars, to soft- 
winged, dusky night moths, to brown-feathered and 
round-eyed owls, to evanescent fireflies, to darting 
will-o’-the wisps, to phosphorescent glow worms and 
to “shard-borne beetles with their drowsy hum.” 

The mission of the lantern is to dispel the darkness, 
but it seems rather to make darkness visible; and its 
very name “lanthorn,” quaint and coming of a long 
ancestry, evokes the fairy lore of the countryside. 

All European races have the legend of a man who, 
wickedly gathering sticks on a Sunday, was whirled 
up with his dog and lantern into the moon, where he 
still wanders with lighted lantern in hand, doomed to 
search for sticks forever in a world where no vegeta- 
tion is supposed to exist. The fantastic stories of Jack 
O’ Lantern would fill many volumes. Fairies and pixies 
swing their flower lanterns as they flit from place to 
place after lighting their torches from the fiery glow- 
worm’s eyes. The lantern, then, takes us into the glim- 
mering world—the world of half-lights, of shadows 
and of misty uncertainties—the world of Chopin, De- 
bussy, Corot, William Blake, Shelley and Keats. 

To those to whom the imaginative world is closed, 
but who have a perception of the historical past, the 
lantern has another appeal. Such persons see the old 
homestead with its array of curious lighting devices, 
its whale oil lamps, its candlesticks of brass, pewter, 
tin or glass and its numerous lanterns ready for use 
by any member of the family who was called on an 
errand out of doors. There were no street lamps in 
the olden days and no way of lighting the roads. For 
signal lights beacon fires were kindled on prominences 
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and lanterns were swung on towers and spires or 
placed at windows. 

There is no particular reason why the old-fashioned 
tin perforated lanterns should be called “Paul Revere 
Lanterns”, as they are today, for nobody knows what 
kind of lantern the famous hero of the midnight ride 
carried. Nevertheless, this variety is held in great es- 
timation today. It exists in many patterns, which are 
doubly attractive when the yellow glow from _ the 
lighted candle within picks out the pattern of stars, 
rosettes, or circles with which the case is decorated. 
This was the lantern that hung in barn or kitchen and 
which was used when something made it necessary for 
a member of. the household to go out into the dark 
night. 

The three groups of lanterns shown are American 
of the late Eighteenth or Nineteenth Century, and are 
represented through the courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum, from which the iron lantern of the Eighteenth 
Century from Pennsylvania also comes. This one seems 
to be a link between a lantern and lamp, as it has a 
cup for wick and oil. The four sides were enclosed 
with glass, or possibly horn in older days. The orna- 
ment at the top is very decorative, although simple; 
and the finely modelled tulip at the top reminds us 
once again ot the favorite flower of the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” 

The ships’ lanterns are more substantial as they 
had to be strong enough to stand the heavy buffets of 
wind and waves. 

These speak not of woods and lonely places, of 
night sounds and elfin haunts, but of the romance of 
the sea—its voice, its scents, its colors, its beauty and 
its wildness as they gleam from rose-embowered trellis, 
or swaying from the pillars of a verandah. The simple 
lantern, purchased in an antique shop, tells its story 
of other days, when it was tossed in tempests, entered 
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into ports of strange lands, of Arctic snows and trop- 
ical sunshine. Perhaps it witnessed the fights of pi- 
rates and heard the strange jargon of a motley crew. 

Whether the lantern be one used on land or on sea, 
it makes a romantic appeal. Even if lovers of antique 
objects do not realize this fact, not the least motive 
for their purchase of these quaint objects is that their 
dormant imaginings have been unconsciously stirred. 

Lamps and lanterns were imported in consider- 
able variety in Colonial times. Entries and _ halls 
were lighted by square and cylindrical lanterns. The 
standard sizes were 18x14 inches, 16x12 inches, 
10x14 inches, 9x4 inches, 8x4 inches and 7x4 inches. 
A few of the advertisements are as follows: fine 
large lamps at twenty shillings apiece, 1752; bell 
glass and barrel lanthorns for entries, 1753; glass 
lamps and chamber lamps, 1759; horns for lanterns, 
1759 (referring of course to the horn sides instead 
of glass panes); glass lamp for halls) 1761 glass, 
tin and horn lanterns, 1763; square and globe lan- 
terns for halls and staircases, 1764; large lanterns 
and chamber lamps, 1765; “lamps of the newest 
patterns, very useful for sick persons,” 1770; and 
square glass and globe lanthorns and chamber 
lamps, 1771. The convenient electric flash light 
was anticipated by “pocket lanterns” in 1761. 

Nearly every inventory of an important person 
in Colonial times mentions lanterns among other 
lighting appliances. Patrick Gordon, Governor of 
Pennsylvania for ten years, who died in 1736, evi- 
dently had torches of some kind at his doors for 
their existence, slightingly referred to as “some bits 
of flambeaux being of no value” suggested to the 
historian. Governor Gordon also had besides candle- 
sticks, three brass arms, two large and two smaller 
sconces, one pair of brass and one of glass branches 
and two glass lanterns. 


Portable Lanterns 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 
GALLERIES 


Ter Borch, painter of delightful 
scenes in high life perfectly typical 
of the Seventeenth Century, was par- 
ticularly fond of making 
motive of his pictures. Sometimes a 
timid lover is seen expressing him- 
self in the notes of a lute or man- 
dolin; sometimes we see a musical 
party singing and playing  instru- 
ments; sometimes a lady is seated at 
the clavecin, her hands on the keys, 
pausing to what gallant 
lover has to say; sometimes the lady 
is alone and plucking at her lute, 
which rests so easily on her white 
satin skirt; and sometimes she is play- 
ing upon the clavecin or upon a lute 
while her richly dressed lover is 
standing by her side. In all of these 
lady usually ap- 
pears; and she is always dressed in 
a satin skirt and velvet jacket. The 
latter is often yellow trimmed with 
ermine, but occasionally it is puce- 
color or scarlet. In nearly every pic- 
ture her little spaniel (the most fash- 
ionable pet of the day) appears, sleep- 
ing on the foot-warmer, or on a chair 
as in the picture given here. 

The Music Lesson seems to be the 
favorite of all these subjects, and 
this one reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
is a particularly good example. 

Perhaps the finest things in the 
picture are the satin skirt; the head 
of the lady; her hands posed so beau- 
tifully on the “double-necked” lute; the 
spaniel; the chair on which he is so contentedly lying. 
This chair (companion to the one on which the 
lady is seated), is a perfect specimen of the “low 
back” chair, which is known today as the “Rubens” 
and also the The lady is wearing a 
handsome pearl necklace. Her hair is dressed in 
the fashionable style: the forehead made artificially 
high with the negligent little curls, known as 
“boucles a la Ninon because the noted French beauty 
Ninon de Lenclos made them popular. 

Ter Borch, one of the greatest of the “Little 
Masters,’ excelled as a painter of genre subjects. 
He depicts with the greatest fidelity the life of the 
wealthy and cultured people of his time. His figures 
are well drawn and expressive in attitude; his color- 
ing is rich and clear; he had a marvellous ability 
in rendering textiles; and his execution is extremely 
polished and elegant 


music a 
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hear 


pictures the same 


“Cromwell.” 


The Music Lesson. 


Gerard Ter Borch (1617-1681) 


Ter Borch is one of the most famous painters 
of “Conversation” pieces; and before he depicted 
these delightful little scenes of social life in the 
homes of the Low Countries, he learned to paint 
the articles that give charm to a house and that 
adorn the persons who live in it, or frequent it,— 
Turkish draperies, gilded leather, silken hangings, 
rich velvets, ermine, satin and fur. Of satin, and 
white satin above all, Ter Borch outdistances every 
painter (except, perhaps, the noted Spanish painter 
of today—Benito). 

Those who have seen the little picture in the 
Rijks Museum in Amsterdam called the Robe de 
Satin, in which a blonde young lady stands with 
her back to the spectator in a white satin dress 
whose lustrous folds have been the wonder of every 
artist for more than two hundred years, know how 
true this is. 
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AMERICAN MAKERS OF PEWTER 
AND WHITE METAL 


IN TWO PARTS—Part II. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN is reprinting herewith the Pewter Table which our more recent subscrib- 
ers and readers have been unable to obtain. This valuable guide to old Pewter was originally pub- 
lished by the Hartford Wadsworth Atheneum as a part of their regular Bulletin and was printed 
in THE ANTIQUARIAN in October and November, 1923. These issues, however, have long been ex- 
hausted, and we are therefore presenting the complete table, of which this is the second part. 


NAME OF MAKER MARK WORKED DATES 
Green, Thomas Boston 1789 

Grilley, Henry Waterbury, Ct. 1790 
Griswold, A. 

Hall & Boardman Philadelphia 19th cy. 

Hall, Franklin Hartford 1840: 

Hall & Cotton Early 19th cy. 
Hale New York? Early 19th cy. 
*Hamlin, Samuel (E?) Name and X crowned. Providence About 1824 


or HAMLIN PROVI- 
DENCE, eagle, with an- 
chor in oval. 


*Hamlin, William (?) HAMLIN, spread eagle. Providence b. 1772, d. 1869 

Hart, Lucius ELAR Nee Or kk. Burling Slip, N. Y. 1828 

Heave, Christian Name; in a cartouche; Philadelphia? Early 19th cy. 

Hera, Gaandel: Name and address, shield Philadelphia 1810 

Hera, Charlotte (widow) etc. Philadelphia 1796 

Holden, John New York 1743 

Homans&Co. (or Homan) Cincinnati About 1830 

Hopper, H. Hartford 1841 

House, Edwin Hartford 1844 

Jagger, Daniel H. Hartford 1843 

Jagger, James H. Hartford 1839 

Jagger, Walter W. Boston Early 19th cy. 

Jackson, Mary 

Jones, G. Name and four hall marks Providence Late 18th cy. 

Kirkby, William (or New York 1786-92 
Kirby?) 

Knowles & Ladd Philadelphia 

Knight, W. W. New York 1812-16 

Lafetra, Moses New York 1815-16 

Lafetra and Allaire New York 1744-80 

Leddell, James Taunton About 1770 

Lee, Richard Name incised Taunton Est. 1835 

*Leonard, Reed & Barton Name, NEW YORK in New York After 1825 

WockwD): rectangle. 

Lockew lab: New York About 1830 

M’Ewen, Malcolm & Son New York 1794 

Manning, E. B. c. 1862 

Manning, Thaddeus Middletown, Ct. 1849 

Maton, Marcus Hartford 1828 

*Melvill, Daniel D. MELVIEL] NEW-*) Newport 


PORT with cat in a circle; 
and ‘Made in Newport by 
D Melvil” in a device, 13 
stars below, and 4 hall 
marks. 
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Michel, Andre 
Morey & Ober 
Moore, S. 

Padelford & Palenthorpe 
Palethorp, Robert, Jr. 
IPeelkere, (Ce 

Pearse, Robert 
intercom oatiucl 
*Porter, A. 

Porter, Edmund 
Porter, Edmund 
Porter, F. 

Porter, Lincoln 
Porter, Samuel 
*Putnam 


Quilkin 

*Reed & Barton 
Revere, Paul 
Richardson, C: (or G.) 
Richardson, George 
Rigden, Thomas 
Roby, Joseph 
iRise, Sy 

Savage 

Sellers & Co. 
Shrimpton, Henry 
Skinner, John 
Strange, Jireh 
Strange, Joseph 
*Smith & Co. 


*Smith & Feltman 
Stedman, S. 

Starr, W. H. 

Taunton BritanniaMfg.Co. 
*Trask, Israel 

Trask, John 

Trask, Oliver 

Vose and Co. 
Wadsworth, Lester 
Ward. HB: 

Ward, James 
Wallace, R. 

Welch, John (dealer?) 
Whitehouse, E. 
Wildes, Thomas 

Will, George W. 
Will, Henry 


*Will, William 

Williams, L. L. 
Williams, Richard 
Valewiit ocr Co. 

*Vale, W: & 5S. 

Yale & Curtis 

Youle, George 

Youle, Thomas 

Youle, Thomas & Co. 
Youle, Widow of Thomas 


Name in rectangle. 


Name and address. 


Name, in engrailed rec- 


tangle. 


Name, incised. 


Name, address and eagle 


Name in semi-circle; axe? 
in serrated square 
Name and place, incised 


ITRASK in rectangle. 


Name and address. 


Name, address, crowned 
rose, 4 hall marks. 
Wm. W. in rectangle. 


Name and address. 
Name, eagle and stars. 


New York 
Boston 
Kensington, Ct. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
New York? 
New York 


Southington, Ct. 


Taunton, Mass 
Taunton, Mass 
Westbrook, Ct. 
Taunton 
Taunton 


Philadelphia? 
Taunton 
Boston 
Cranston, R. I. 
Boston 
Philadeiphia? 
Boston 

New York 


Cincinnati 
Boston 
Boston 
Taunton 
Taunton 
Philadelphia? 


Albany 


New York 
Taunton 
Beverly, Mass. 
Boston 
Beverly 
Albany 
Hartford 
Guilford, Ct. 
Hartford 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Wallingford, Ct. 


Wallingford, Ct. 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
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1796 
Early 19th cy. 
c. 1820-30 


# 
Early 19th cy. 
Early Othe cy 
1792 


About 1800 
About 1847 
After 1825 
About 1800 
About 1800 


Est. 1845 
1770 

Early 19th cy. 
1825 

Early 19th cy. 
1789 

19th cy. 


1660-65 
1789-96 
About 1800 
About 1800 
About 1830 


Est. 1830 

b. 1786 d. 1867 
1825-42 

b. 1792 d. 1874 


1838 
1820 
1795 


1796 

Late 18th cy. 
1832-40 

Bait liver blanc ye 
1765-86 

1796 


About 1830 


1798-1821 
1815-21 
1811 
1820-21 
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Original Condition 
Early American Furniture 
Pine Chest of Drawers with Original 
Brass Handles; Rare Miniature Corner 
Cupboard in Walnut; Slope lid desk 
in Curly Maple. Fine collection of 
OLD PEWTER, HISTORICAL CHINA, 


POTTERY, GLASS, PRINTS 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 


Established 1866 
711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th St Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


MARTHA de HAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the Heart of the Antique District 
SOMETHING NEW IN EVERY DAY 


HIGHBOY—Rich walnut, fine lines, pigin al brasses 
Small size. 

HANDSOME CURLY MAPLE DROP LEAF 
TABLE, cut-out corners, slim carved legs. 

SHERATON STYLE FOLDING TOP CARD 
TABLE, serpentine mahogany, ribbon and line 
inlay, - - - - - - - - $125.00 

CHIPPENDALE STYLE DROP LEAF DINING 

Mexican mahogany, square legs - 


TE 

MAHOGANY BRACKET FOOT OTTOMAN, 
KEARN’S ART SHOP, 

1725 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Francis D. Brinton 


EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 
FURNITURE 


OERMEAD FARM 
West Chester, Pa. 


-POTTSTOWN 


WILMINGTON - 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 


Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton — 13 miles from Trenton 
—— 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
Early American 
Paintings, Prints and Pottery 
6 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 
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‘The Old Print Shop”’ 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 
x * 


The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
in New York 


Kk 


FE. GOTTSCHALK 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 


Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Jacobs 
1236 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Antique Furmture—Clocks 
Sandwich Glass—China 
Coverlets—P ewter 


Prints—Linens, Etc. 


For Sale— 


EVERYTHING ANTIQUE 


MAUDE POLLARD HUEL 
15 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 
682 Main Street, - Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE 
GLASS—CHINA—PRINTS 
On the Mohawk Trail 
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VENETIAN GLASS 
(Continued from Page Eight) 


the workman has completed a rod of the wished-for 
dimensions, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, and 
the lines are sufficiently closely wound, he cuts it off 
with his pinchers, heats anew the extremity of the 
trunk and seizing and drawing it out while he rolls 
his pipe rapidly round he thus proceeds to the produc- 
tion of a new rod, and so on.” 

Various processes—all of which seem complicated to 
the layman—were used to produce network in squares, 
zigzag lines, chaplet beads and other devices. Chaplet 
beads were produced, M. Bontemps tells us, as follows: 
“To obtain canes, producing when flattened chaplet 
beads, a globe of glass is blown, the extremity of 
which opposite the tube is opened so as to produce a 
little open cylinder. It is flattened so as to admit 
canes, and into this sheath there are introduced five or 
six canes of single colored threads, alternating with 
transparent ones. The end opposite the tube is heated 
and closed. Then the workman presses on the flat- 
tened cylinder, while an assistant draws up the air 
through the tube so as to take it from the interior and 
produce a flat solid mass in which the colored canes are 
inserted. The workman places successively a small 
mass of hot transparent glass on each side of the flat- 
tened cylinder and marvers it in order to make the 
mass cylindrical. He thus obtains a small column, in 
the interior of which are arranged the colored threads 
on the same diameter. He afterwards proceeds as for 
the preceding canes, by heating and drawing out the 
extremity while he rolls the tube rapidly over the arms 
of his chair. By this twisting the line of colored 
threads is presented alternately in front and sideways 
and produces chaplet beads.” 

To this we may add the following information by 
Labarte: “When the workman is in possession of 


canes of colored filagree and transparent colorless glass, 
he can proceed thus in the manufacture of vases. He 
arranges circularly around an interior partition in a 
cylindrical mould of metal or crucible earth, of what- 
ever height he requires, as many canes as are neces- 
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sary to form a circle which shall exactly cover this 
partition. These canes are fixed at the bottom of the 
mould by means of a little soft earth spread over it. 
He may choose them of many colors and of many pat- 
terns, presenting as many different filagree combina- 
tions; he may alternate them, or separate them at in- 
tervals by canes of transparent colorless glass. The 
canes, being thus arranged, are heated near the glass 
oven; and when they are susceptible to being touched 
by hot glass, the workman takes with his blowpipe a 
little transparent colorless glass to make a small globe, 
which he introduces into the empty space left by the 
circle of canes that cover the partition in the mould. 

“He blows again to make the canes adhere to the 


globe and takes it all out of the mould. The assistant 
workman immediately places a band of glass in a soft 


state over the colored or filagree canes, which have thus 
become the exterior surface of this cylindrical mass, in 
order to fix them more firmly on the globe. The whole 
being thus arranged at the end of the blowpipe, the 
workman takes it to the side hole of the oven in order 
to soften it, to cause all the parts to adhere together, 
and to give it an elasticity which would make it yield 
easily to the action of blowing. Then he rolls it on 
the marver, and when the different canes, united by 
blowing and by fabrication, constitute a cylinder (all 
the parts compact and homogeneous), he cuts it with 
pinchers a little above the end so as to unite the canes 
in a point. The vitreous mass thus obtained is then 
treated by the glassmaker in the ordinary way, and at 
will he fashions it into a ewer, chalice, vase or goblet.” 
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SELLING OUT AT COST 
GOING OUT OF ANTIQUE BUSINESS 


1000 Pieces of Old China from every 
Eight Hundred Paintings. 
Glass, Etc., Etc. 


Country. 


E. SCHALLER 
681 Lexington Ave., New York 


Models 


Prints 


Ships’ Lanterns 


MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 


We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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COLONIAL DUTCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE DESIGN 


There is a variation between the Dutch and English 
furniture with drawers. The Dutch were fond of 
decorating the edges of the fronts of their drawers 
with narrow mouldings. This the English did not do, 
but applied the moulding to the framework surround- 
ing the drawer instead of on to the drawer front. The 
fashion of applying mouldings to the edges of the 
drawer fronts was followed in the English oak furni- 
ture, but was never introduced into walnut furniture. 

Foreign furniture also had the drawers flush with 
the frame surrounding the drawer, without any mould- 


ing either on the frame or on the drawer. This treat- 
ment is but seldom met with in English examples. The 
Dutch were also very fond of decorating the ends of 
chests-with-drawers and bureaux with sunk panels. 
The English invariably kept the sides of their pieces 
free from actual panels, but formed a panel by a cross- 
banded edging of veneer. 

One feature of Dutch furniture is the swelled front. 
This the Dutch used extensively on such pieces as 
chests-with-drawers, bureaux, the bases of long case 
clocks, wardrobes, and cabinets. —The Connoisseur. 


REPRESENTATIVE DEALERS ALONG THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


Che Creasure Howse 


Pine Settle 
at : : . 62/72" 
€ ie (ye | A pair of 


- china dogs 
with lustre 
decorations. 
Yellow glass 
Dolphin 
card receiv- 
er, hand- 
wrought 
iron tongs 
for fire, 
small Chip- 
pendale 
mirror and 
large as- 
sortment of 
pewter. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 
659 Ferry Boulevard, Stratford, Conn. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 


consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


OLD HOOKED RUGS 
115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 
Early American Furniture—Old China 


ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


THE SASCO SHOP 
(ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD) 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Specializes in Maple and Other Colonial Furniture 


Small Articles of Interest to Collectors. 
Telephone, Fairfield 171-2 MRS. WEEKS 


To CoNNoISsEURS EVERYWHERE, 


I OFFER— 
MY JUDGMENT is backed up with more 


than twenty years’ experience in buying 
all manner of authentic antiques for mu- 
seums and private collectors of the first 
rank, 


MY GOOD TASTE, which is easily apparent 
to any visitor. My early American furni- 
ture, china, silver and glass express the 
best taste in their respective periods. 


AS FOR MY INTEGRITY, I have no repro- 
ductions, no revamped or reconstructed 
antiques. I have no Victorian pieces, no 
Empire pieces, no near antiques on the 
premises. 

MY VALUES can not be matched by city or 
suburban dealers less favorably situated. 

MY SHOP is about forty miles from New 
York on the Boston Post Road, in Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


BERNSTEIN 


Authentic Antiques 
205 Westport Ave. - - - NoRWALK, Conn. 


OLD HOLLY HOUSE ANTIQUES 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 

GLASS 
POTTER®, 

MIRRORS 

CLOCKS 

PRINTS 


La GRANGE & CO. 
575 Main Street - - Stamford, Conn. 


peprember, 1924 


FURNITURE AT MOUNT VERNON 
(Continued from Page 18) 
paid what was then considered an extremely high 
rent—$2,500 a year. 

This was the ordinary practice of the period as 
it had been for a century, or more. Washington’s 
Diary is full of entries about his furniture and its 
arrangement. He was just as particular when the 
national capitol was removed from New York to 
Philadelphia. The President leased a notable house: 
it had been occupied by Richard Penn, General 
Howe, Benedict Arnold, the French consul and 
Robert Morris. Washington wrote much to his 
secretary about arrangements. 

In one of his letters he says: “I have no par- 
ticular direction to give respecting the appropria- 
tion of the furniture ... There is a small room 
adjoining the kitchen that might, if it is not essen- 
tial for other purposes, be appropriated for the 
Sevres china and other things of that sort, which 
are not in common use. I approve, at least till 


Representative Dealers Along the 
Boston Post Road 


Early American Antiques 


Maple, Pine, Cherry, Mahogany Furniture, Pewter, Glass, 
China, Bric a-Brac, Andirons, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, 
Currier & Ives Prints, Etc. 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


Telephone: Norwalk 845 
On the Boston Post Road 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 West Putnam Ave., 
An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Woodmont Inn 


and Antique Shop 
Announces 


Two Antique Shops. 


One on the Boston Post Road in Devon; another at the 
Woodmont Inn, 14 Cherry Street, Woodmont-on-the-Sound. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
CHERRY BONNET-TOP CHEST ON CHEST 
Ship Models—Early American Furniture 


277 Elm Street, - 


West Haven, Conn. 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 


on the Boston Post Road specializes in rare 
early American Furniture, Glass, Currier & 
Ives Prints, and especially, Hooked Rugs. 
Write me what you have, with the prices, if you please 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 


5) 


inconvenience or danger shall appear, of the large 
table ornaments remaining on the sideboard and of 
the pagodas standing in the smallest drawing room. 
Whether the green, which you have, or a new yel- 
low curtain, should be appropriated to the staircase 
above the hall may depend on your getting an exact 
match in color and so forth of the latter. For the 
sake of appearances one would not in instances of 
this kind regard a small additional expense.” 

Wherever Washington was, his heart remained 
at Mount Vernon; and he is so identified with this 
home that we never picture Washington anywhere 
else. Washington never appears to our vision in 
New York or in Philadelphia; but he is everywhere 
in Mount Vernon: in every room his presence is 
felt and it is no less evident in the beautiful gardens 
in which he delighted to wander and where he cul- 
tivated so many choice flowers. 


NEW ENGLAND WEDDING CHESTS 


(Continued from Page 24) 


But before this ell was finished this old chest 
was placed in the attic of this ell, out of the way. 
The original owner having since passed on, and no 
one caring anything about the old chest, it was for- 
gotten, as the attic was reached by a ladder only 
through a small hole in the ceiling. Richard 
Wheeler, of North Stonington, was appointed ad- 
ministrator of the estate of John Stanton, and he 
sold the farm, stock, and household goods at auc- 
tion that year. As the furniture was all old fash- 
ioned, each article brought very little. Finally 
the auctioneer announced that there was an old 
oak chest in the attic over the kitchen and asked 
for bids on it. It seems that many of the neighbors 
knew that the chest could not be gotten out of the 
attic without outting a larger hole in the kitchen 
ceiling, or cutting out the end wall in the attic, 
as there was but one small window, too small to 
pass the chest through. By an oversight, Mr. 
Wheeler had not been informed about the chest 
and knew nothing of its condition, or the difficulty 
of removing it. 

Finally, when the auctioneer asked for bids 
on it, no one responded, so Mr. Wheeler, as ad- 
ministrator, wishing to encourage the bidding, 
started it at twenty-five cents. After working for 
some time to raise this extravagant bid and re- 
ceiving no encouragement, he reluctantly knocked 
it down to Mr. Wheeler amid the jubilation of the 
neighbors present, who had passed the word around 
that it would cost more to get the chest out than 
it was worth. Mr. Wheeler told me it was many 
a day before his neighbors quit joking him about 
his bargain. Fortunately for him, the purchaser of 
the farm, wishing to use the small room in the attic 
for one of the farm help, built a stairway to that 
room and Mr. Wheeler was enabled to remove his 
joke to his own home, where it remained until a 
few years ago, when it was added to my collection, 
which is now on exhibition at the Mattuck His- 
torical Society at Waterbury, Conn. 
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STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


“Che Sun Dial Shor” 


New York 


Announces 
A Summer Antique Shop 


at 


~ DH Ee CROSSROADS] 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


JUNE NOV EVB EL 


WELCH’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE and HOOKED RUGS 
Old Glass, Silver, Sheffield, China, Pewter, Prints and Books 


OPPOSITE DEPOT LYNNFIELD, MASS. 
(On the Newburyport Turnpike) 


COMMON ST. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
(Opposite Police Station) 
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J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 


Large and Small Stocks of Antiques Bought 
for Cash 


229 East 37th Street, New York City 


SIXTY PIECES OF 
GENUINE OLD LUSTRE WARE 
IN SILVER, COPPER AND PINK 
$12.50 a piece takes them all. It’s a gift at this price, 
as many are worth six times that and none less. 
Address without delay—Use Air Mail 
B. M. MELLER, 1343 SUTTER ST., 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 


in Jamaica is undiminished. The usual large 
assortment of Furniture, Pewter, China and 
Glass is greatly augmented at this tame, for we 
have spent the Summer searching for new stock. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island 


The Anttquarian 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Collections of Spanish, Italian, French and 
Austrian Rock Crystals of antiquity, Jeweled 
and Carved Ivories, Enameled Silver, plain old 
Silver, signed Bronzes, genuine antique Period 
Furniture from Louis XIII (1601 to 1643) up 
to and including the Nineteenth Century. Also 
Gros Point and Petit Point Furniture. 


Ship Models for Collectors and Decorators 
(Collection totals 120 Models) 


Antique Tapestries, Porcelain, Old Textiles, 
Old Wrought Iron Lanterns and Gates, 
Spanish Altar Ornaments, Objects 
d’Art, Cabinet Pieces. 


COLLECTORS ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
Tourists Are Always Welcome 


MOR S tare: 


2228 West 7TH St., LOS ANGELES, Ca ir. 


ALTON L. DEAN 
GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 
60 Harrison Avenue 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 
Autographed Letters. Bought and Sold. Monthly 
Catalog on request. WANTED: Lithographs by 


Currier & Ives. Correspondence solicited. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. : 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Apply for catalogue of miscellaneous second hand 


books. 


August, 1924 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 


FOR SALE 


EMPIRE 2-PIECE TABLE, Empire Chairs; Slat-Back 

Chairs; various types Chests of Drawers and Drop 
Leaf Tables; Dutch Foot Table; Tester Bed; Day Bed; 
Pine Corner Cupboard, dated 1765; Walnut Corner 
Cupboard; Rosewood Chair; Walnut Sofa; Patchwork 
quilt; Painted chairs; Brass andirons, sconces, pewter, 
Candelabra. Write for photographs. ELEANOR B. 
BURDETT, 1516 Westwood Avenue, Richmond, Va. 


A PINE CHEST OF DRAWERS, 57 in. tall (C. 1700) 

all original; a pine corner cupboard, an Aaron 
Willard Clock, small stands and tables, a pair of rare 
old blue Sandwich glass compotes, desks, prints, pew- 
ter, hooked rugs, etc. The KINGSTON ANTIQUE 
SHOP, Landing Road, Kingston, Mass. 


COLLECTORS AND CONNOISSEURS—When in the 

neighborhood drop in. I offer for sale several 
Museum pieces such as Chinese Carved Ivories, etc., 
several centuries old. SUHR’S PHARMACY, 589 
Bergenline Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. Telephone 
340 Union. 


FOR SALE—Genuine U. S. Senator’s Desk, removed 

from the Senate. Has U. S. coat of arms, star 
medallions, acanthus scrolls, cartouche and _ inscrip- 
tion ““America.” Write J. N. VARICK, 507 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


ANTIQUES THAT ARE ANTIQUES. Rare furniture, 

mirrors, rugs, china, glass and bric-a-brac. MISS 
J. M. WISE, Seven Elms, 40 Church St., Greenfield, 
Mass.—On the Mohawk Trail. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Two drawer drop 

leaf walnut gate-leg table; drawer in ends; Dolphin 
candlesticks; Slope top desks; Windsor Love Seat. 
H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Blackstone, Virginia. 


FOR SALE—Pair of carved mahogany lowpost beds. 

Sheraton rush seat settee, Balls between slats. Pair 
of Duncan Phyfe arm chairs, Sheraton type. KATH- 
ERINE PURDY, Lenox, Massachusetts. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES OF ALL KINDS 
THE ANTIQUE STUDIO 
106 West Central Avenue 
Balboa, Calif. 


TRESTLE AND TAVERN TABLES, Windsor Chairs. 

Early pine and mahogany furniture. Hall Lanterns, 
old pictures, china, glass and pewter. At FULLER 
HOMESTEAD, Hancock, N. H. Tel. 39-2 Hancock. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS wanted. The Covered 

Wagon. The Rubber. Hove To for a Pilot. 
State price and condition. Address E. M. W., care 
“The Antiquarian.” 


WRITE THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 321 West 
Front St., Plainfield, N. J., for curly maple high 
post bed and chest of drawers, both pieces repaired 


and finished in wax for $225.00. 


THE MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Northern 

Boulevard, Douglastown Park, Long Island, N. Y. 
Fine collection of American furniture, hooked rugs, 
china, glassware, old prints, etc. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED: American historical pictures, large or 
small size, in colors, also farm and hunting scenes. 


RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. City. 
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50c per line per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 


THREE LARGE Old Hooked Rugs. All in good con- 

dition. One old block design dark colors, size 8 ft. 
10 in. by 8 ft. 3 in. One dark geometrical squares, 
one Old Rose centre, black border with green and 
rose scrolls. Long block runners. Unusual and rare 
collectors’ pieces. All fine old rugs in excellent con- 


dition. THE SPINNING WHEEL SHOP, 115 East 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 


stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 

guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 
Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 
WHEN IN HEMPSTEAD, would be pleased to have 


you call and see my collection of antiques. Have 
a very rare Duncan Phyfe harp sewing table. Always 
have a few rare pieces on hand. F. BRUNEL, Mill 
Road, So. Hempstead, Long Island. Telephone 70-M. 


GLASSWARE, in partial sets. Raindrop,. Canary, 

English hobnail, Bullseye and horn, Thumb print, 
Ishmael in the Wilderness and Rose patterns. Also 
blue Leeds platter. EMMA G. FITTS, 59 Winter St., 
Orange, Mass. (On the Mohawk Trail). 


PAISLEY SHAWL, large, with a red center and a 
large border; over fifty years old; it is in as good 


condition as when bought. Price $150. Address 


| Mrs. M. A. W., care The Antiquarian. 


SPECIAL SALE—Currier Prints, revised list, over 

200. 20% discount during September. Rare old 
Glass, Coverlets, Furniture. MRS. E. P. ELITHARP, 
415 Sherman Street, Watertown, N. Y. 


“THE SCRAP BAG” HOOKED RUGS 
Will be at their Winter home after September 15th. 
MRS. ELIZABETH MORSE, 
Bon Air Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


CURLY MAPLE TABLE (three), one Heppelwhite. 

Set (six) ‘“‘ladder backs,’ Hitchcocks, carved hall 
chair. Indian figure, ship model. Ft. Putnam, Cur- 
rier & Ives. MABELLE J. GRAVES, Fair Haven, Vt. 


FIVE MAHOGANY TABLES ffor sale (100 years) 

rush bottom chairs, andirons, bureaus, some glass- 
ware, pictures. Address 269 North Main St., Liberty, 
New York. 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in Antiques 
191 HOWARD STREET, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Telephone 392 


OLD ENGLISH OAK HALL CLOCK; Combination 

Writing Desk-Book Case (mahogany); old mahog- 
any Bureau. H. A. BAAS, 193 Lowell Ave., 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


THE RELIC 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
408 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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MARY LENT 


A New Catalogue 
9 East 8th St., New York City , 


First Editions, etc., of Modern 
Authors, Private Press Books, 


Books in Fine: Bindings, John- 
soniana. Sent upon request. 


W. A. GOUGH 
41 E. 60th St. New York City 


(Near Fifth Avenue) 
FOREIGN and AMERICAN 


PRINEIRA CORN ens: 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 


SOLD CHEAP 


Have just returned from a trip to Vermont and 


310!4 Essex Street - Salem, Mass. 


New Hampshire, where I secured some 


A. GRACE ATKINSON, Prop. WONDERFUL EARLY AMERICAN PIECES 


A Large Collection of Write Me What You Need 


RARE CHINA, FURNITURE 
and GLASS 


FRANCIS E. FALKENBURY 


HILLCREST ROAD - - HARTSDALE, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES IN THE ROUGH 
Telephone: White Plains 2387 


OLD WITCH HOUSE 


HEYMAN BROTHERS & BOLD 


PRINTERS and BINDERS 
of Fine Catalogs 


FOR BOOKSELLERS 
AND ART DEALERS 


Small Editions for Authors 
"7 e e 


812 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Circle 4822 or 9520 


KATHARINE BRIGGS HOWE 


Early American Furniture and 


Furnishings 


In Summer at Beech Hill, Hopkinton 
(Six miles from Concord, N. H.) 


In Winter at 1741 Elm St., Manchester, N. H 


Phones Concord 691 - 23 Manchester 2785 R 


DANBURY, CONNECTICUT. 
On the Direct Road from the Berkshires to New York. 


Buried during the Revolutionary War, 
when the British burned Danbury in 
1778 


23 Pieces of Old Thistle Glass 
We have also 
14 Yards Old Spanish Lace 
PRINTS—ENGRAVINGS—PAINTINGS 
Mahogany and Butternut Sideboards, Etc. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD 


MRS. THOMAS H. CONE 
128 Deer Hill Avenue, Danbury, Conn. 


THE NOOK 
L. S. HOLMES 


Early Connecticut Furniture 
Every piece with its Complete History 


Holmes Corner, on the Danbury-Norwalk Road 
RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, on ee Haverhill, Mass. 


For the benefit of my customers through the Middle Atlantic, 
Southern and Western States, I shall sell this month: Cottage 
Beds $25 per pair, $125 per doz.; Ball 4 posters $15 or $150 
per doz.; Beds complete, 3 slat back chairs with New Rush 
Seats at $7.50, special prices in lots of 50; Mahoganty Bureaus 
$25, carved Sofas and chairs to match. Send for photos of 
Syne you wish. Largest stock to select from East of 

oston. 


Correspondence promptly answered. 


ONE HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY SECRETARY 
Inlaid with satinwood, one of those very rare and beautiful 


pieces, which were sometimes used as sideboards, having 
the deep bottle drawers and the cupboard space. 


ONE EARLY 18th CENTURY CORNER CUPBOARD 


Extremely fine in line with scalloped shelves and sides. 


TWO SETS OF WINDSOR CHAIRS 


One with carved ears, both fine in their turnings, 
All pieces absolutely original and guaranteed. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
—ANTIQUES— 


ACCORD, MASS. 


Half way between Boston and Plymouth 


TELEPHONE, ROCKLAND 652-R 


Just Reprinted—Two Important Books, 
by Alice Morse Earle 
CHINA COLLECTING IN AMERICA 


8vo., decorated cloth, with 66 illustrations, $5.00 


COSTUME OF COLONIAL TIMES 
12mo., cloth, $2.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


EMPIRE STATE BOOK CO. 
70 West 51st Street, New York City 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 914 x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
pericds; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. , 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


In Old Concord, Mass, visit 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
ANTIQUES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
On the 
LEXINGTON ROAD 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


ANTIQUES Send for my list of new offer- 
ings. Special values in Old 

Furniture, Clocks, Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other 

old fabrics, also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 


Perhaps I have that piece you have looked for so long. 


WM. C. WALDRON 
(Historic) Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


H. M. REID, of Trenton, 
ANNOUNCES 
FALL AUCTION of ANTIQUES 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th and WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1924 
AT 11 A. M., DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME, AND CONTINUING ALL DAY 


Sc exceptional pieces of early American and other period furniture. Glass and 


N. J. 


China, both historical and decorative; rare pieces of bric-a-brac, old mirrors, etc. 


Also, by order of TRENTON TRUST COMPANY, of Trenton, N. J. 


Executors of the Estate of a prominent family long identified with the progress of this City—a 
consignment of old furniture, silver plate, engravings and other pieces of unusual beauty and age. 
This collection has been under lock and key in storage and without disturbance for more than 40 
years. Amongst them you will find two old Rosewood settees or sofas, with chairs to match, up- 
holstered in Satin damask; mahogany drop leaf and pedestal tables and some in cherry; bureaus 
and chests of drawers in mahogany and walnut, Victorian footstool about 20 inches tall; engraving 
of Franklin at Court of France in heavy gold frame, and many examples of old chairs 


and divans seldom seen. Also, wonderful old lowboy or dressing table of early American walnut 
about 1750 period and worthy of attention. Mahogany 4-poster bed of graceful lines and one in maple, Tilt tablcs 
in many sizes with dish and pie crust tops. Sheraton corner cupboard in mahogany. Colonial drop leaf tables. Very 
fine collection of bureaus and chests of drawers in mahogany, walnut and cherry. Some splendid old Windsor chairs 
—not forgetting some sets of six in Sheraton, Chippendale and Hepplewhite; Old French Grandfather clock, about 
8 feet tall, lavishly inlaid and in perfect condition—has been running away beyond the century mark and still going 
good—and when you see this rare spectmen of a clock ittells its own story. 

French clock, 4 columns in black and gold, about 24 inches high, also one in silver and gold, both are unusual; Colonial 
and Martha Washington Mirrors; some very fine sets of old candelabra and brass Candlesticks; old silver table ware 
and many pieces of glass, china and lustre. 


SPECIAL FEATURE OF THIS SALE WILL BE THE EXTRAORDINARY DISPLAY OF 
ORIENTAL and HOOK RUGS 


Comprising over 100 of each of these makes, showing many beautiful ideas in hand weaving. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION, AND SALE POSITIVE 


REID’S ANTIQUE and ART GALLERIES 
27-29 No. Warren St. TRENTON, N. J. 32-34 Chancery Lane 
FOUNDED 1889. H. M. REID, Auctioneer. 


LAMPS : : : OLD PORGE = 


Every Article Guaranteed 
Objects ranging from $25.00 to $22,000.00 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES AT 
19 East 56th Street, New York 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 


Fige Blanc de Ching Pigare of Fas Ryan SCULPTURE + s5 ag aee 
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SPINNING WHEELS 


Implement that Played Its Part in the Revolution 


By EstTHER SINGLETON 


PINNING is such 
an ancient occu- 
pation that spinster 
is the legal term for 
an unmarried wom- 
an, a name so objec- 


tionable to Lydia 
Languish in Sheri- 
dan’s Rivals who, , 


when her elopement 
with the dashing Jack 
Absolute was frus- 
trated, knew that she 
would have to hear 
her name cried out in 


church “Lydia Lan- 
guish, spinster,’ an 
idea she could not 


tolerate. 

The spinning wheel 
has its folklore and 
has, inspired many. 
legends. It was a 
vision of Margaret 
at her spinning wheel 
that Mephistopheles 
conjured up to tempt 
Faust in Goethe’s 
great story, and_ this 
tableaux is effectively 
used in the first act 
of Gounod’s opera of 
Faust. Among Schu- 
bert’s beautiful songs 
is Grethen am Spinn- 
rade, op. 2, composed 
in 1814, to Goethe’s 
words “Meine Ruh’ ist hin,’ with its graceful accom- 
paniment in imitation of the spinning wheel. 

In this connection one thinks of Mendelssohn’s Spin- 
ning Song, in the Songs Without Words; Wagner’s 
Spinning Song in The Flying Dutchman; and the sym- 
phonic poem of Saint-Saéns, Le Rouet d’Omphale, op. 
31, with its delightfully indicated whirring wheel of 
the Queen, who fascinated Hercules and made him 
her slave for three years during which he spun wool 
with her handmaidens, while the Queen wore his lion’s 
skin and carried his club, according to the ancient 
Greek myth. 
nce “Nearly every one has seen one of the pretty foot 
wheels for spinning flax thread for linen, which may 


Flax Spinning Wheel, painted and japanned 


yet be found in the 
attics of many of our 
farm houses, as well 
as in some of our 
parlors, where, with 
By yabinal(clal ene jaleibs 
wound around and 
tied to the spindle, 
they have within a 
few years been plac- 
ed as a relic of the 
olden times. If one 
of these flax-wheels 
could speak today, it 
would sing a tale of 
the patient industry, 
of the tiring work of 
our grandmothers, 
even when they were 
little children, which 
ought never to be 
forgotten. 

“As- soon as the 
colonists had cleared 
their farms from 
stones and _ stumps, 
they planted a field 
or ‘patch’ of flax and 
usually one of hemp. 
The seed was sown 
broadcast like grass 
seed in May. Flax 
is a graceful plant 
with pretty drooping 
blue flowers; hemp 
has but a sad-colored 
blossom”, according 
to Alice Morse Earle. After lengthy preparation, 
Which involved much hard labor, the flax was ready 
for spinning and was wrapped around the distaff. 

“Seated at the small flax wheel, the spinner placed 
her foot on the treadle and spun the fibre into a long, 
even thread. Hung on the wheel was a small bone, 
wood or earthenware cup, or a gourd-shell filled with 
water, in which the spinner moistened her fingers as 
she held the twisting flax, which by the movement of 
the wheel was wound on bobbins. When all were filled, 
the thread was wound off in knots and skeins on a 
reel. A machine called a clock reel counted the exact 
number of strands in a knot, usually forty, and ticked 
when the requisite number had been wound. Then the 
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A Wool Spinning Wheel 


spinner would stop and tie the knot. A quaint old 
ballad has the refrain: ‘And he kissed Mistress Polly 
when the clock-reel ticked.’ That is, the lover seized 
the rare and propitious moments of Mistress Polly’s 
comparative leisure to kiss her. 


“Usually the knots, or lays, were of forty threads, 
and twenty lays made a skein, or slipping. The num- 
ber varied, however, with locality. To spin two skeins 
of linen thread was a good day’s work; for it a spinner 
was paid eight cents a day and her keep. 


“These skeins of thread had to be bleached. They 
were laid in warm water for four days, the water being 
frequently changed and the skeins constantly wrung 
out. Then they were washed in the brook till the water 
came from them clear and pure. Then they were 
‘bucked,’ that is bleached with ashes and hot water 
in a bucking-tub, over and over again, then laid in 
clear water for a week, and afterwards came a great 
seething, rinsing, beating, washing, drying and winding 
on bobbins for the loom. Sometimes the bleaching 
was done with slaked lime, or with buttermilk. 


“Wool spinning was truly one of the most flexible 
and alert series of movements in the world, and to 
its varied and graceful poises our grandmothers may 
owe part of the dignity of carriage that was so char- 
acteristic of them. The spinner stood, slightly leaning 
forward, lightly poised on the ball of her left foot; 
with her left hand she picked up from the platform 
of the wheel a long, slender roll of the soft corded 
wool, about as large round as the little finger, and 
deftly wound the end of the fibres on the point of the 
spindle. She then gave a gentle motion to the wheel 
with a wooden peg held in her right hand, and seized 
with the left the roll at exactly the right distance from 
the spindle to allow for one ‘drawing.’ Then the hum 
of the wheel rose to a sound like the echo of wind; 
she stepped backward quickly, one, two, three steps, 
holding high the long yarn as it twisted and quivered. 
Suddenly she glided forward with even, graceful stride 
and let the yarn wind on the swift spindle. Another 
pinch of the wool-roll, a new turn of the wheel and 
da capo. 
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“Tt was a good day’s work for a quick, active spinner 
to spin six skeins of yarn a day. It was estimated that 
to do that with her quiet, backward and forward steps 
she walked over twenty miles. Sometimes the yarn 
was spun twice, especially if a close hard-twisted thread 
was desired to be woven into a stiff, wiry cloth, When 
there were two, the first spinning was called a roving. 
The single spinning was usually deemed sufficient to 
furnish yarn for knitting where softness and warmth 
were the desired requisites. It was the pride of a good 
spinster to spin the finest yarn.” 

Thus writes Alice Morse Earle, who also says: 

“The wooden peg held by the spinner deserves a 
short description; it served the purpose of an elongated 
finger, and was called a driver, wheel-peg, etc. It was 
about nine inches long, an inch or so in diameter; and 
at about an inch from the end was slightly grooved 
in order that it might surely catch the spoke and thus 
propel the wheel. 

“The yarn might be wound directly upon the wooden 
spindle as it was spun, or at the end of the spindle 
might be placed a spool or broach which twisted with 
the revolving spindle and held the new spun yarn. 
This broach was usually simply a stiff roll of paper, 
a corn cob, or a roll of corn husk. When the ball of 
yarn was as large as the broach would hold the spinner 
placed wooden pegs in certain holes in the spokes of 
her spinning-wheel and tied the end of the yarn to 
one peg. Then she took off the belt of her wheel and 
whirred the big wheel swiftly around, thus winding 
the yarn on the pegs into hanks or clews two yards 
in circumference, which were afterwards tied with a 
loop of yarn into knots of forty threads; while seven 
of these knots made a skein. The clock-reel was used 
for winding yarn, also a triple reel. 

“The yarn might be wound from the spindle into 
skeins in another way,—by using a hand-reel, an im- 
plement which really did exist in every farm house 
though the dictionaries are ignorant of it, as they are 
of its universal folk name, niddy-noddy. This is for- 
tunately preserved in an everyday domestic riddle. 

‘Niddy-noddy, niddy noddy, 
Two heads and one body.” 

‘These curious implements consist of a kind of spindle 
with an anchor shaped termination at each end. 

Spinning was one of the first industries provided for 
in the Colonies. Massachusetts as early as 1640 passed 
laws regarding the growth of flax and ordered that 
both boys and girls should be taught to spin and also 
offered prizes for flax grown and spun and linen woven 
in the Colony. Spinning classes were formed and every 
family was required to spin many pounds of flax each 
year or pay a fine. Connecticut made similar require- 
ments. 

In Virginia the cultivation of flax started early. In 
1646 two houses were built in Jamestown for spinning- 
schools, to which two poor children from various dis- 
tricts were to be sent to learn carding, spinning and 
knitting. 

Prizes were given for every pound of flax, every 
skein of thread and every yard of linen produced in 
the State. 

It was only natural that the German and Dutch 
colonists in Pennsylvania should early in the Seven- 
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teenth Century have been noted for their flax growing 
and their spinning. 

In the Eighteenth Century when the Colonies were 
in the height of prosperity the cultivation of flax and 
its spinning were important occupations of men and 
women, In the Southern Colonies the flax was grown 
and prepared and the thread was spun by the slaves, 
but in the Northern Colonies the culture of the flax 
and the hand spinning were part of the work of nearly 
every household. 

Enthusiasm was created for this industry in New 
England when some Irish emigrants from Londonderry 
settled in New Hampshire on the Merrimac in 1719 
and began a serious establishment according to the 
famous Irish methods. This gave an impetus to spin- 
ning and there was more or less competition in the 
New England Colonies thereafter. 

Prizes were offered for spinning and women of every 
degree became proficient. Among many organizations 
the “Boston Society for Promoting Industry and 
Frugality’ was founded in 1745 and four years later 
three hundred young spinsters carried their wheels to 
Boston Common and had a spinning contest under the 
trees. In 1754 on a similar occasion a sermon was 
preached to the spinsters and a collection was made. 
No less than £453 was gathered. 

Whenever and wherever the women met to spin the 
local clergyman usually delivered a sermon to them; 
and frequently the productions of the spinning-match 
were presented to the church. Sometimes as many as 
seventy spinners took part. 

In Rowley, Massachusetts, “thirty-three respectable 
ladies of the town met at sunrise with their wheels to 
spend the day at the house of the Rev. Jedediah Jewell 
in the laudable design of a spinning-match. At an 
hour before sunset the ladies there appearing neatly 
dressed, principally in homespun, a polite and generous 
repast of American production was set for their enter- 


tainment. After which, being present many spectators 
of both sexes, Mr. Jewell delivered a profitable dis- 
course from Roman xii., 2: “Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the American 
women were so proficient in spinning that in regard 
to fabrics the revolting Colonies were already inde- 
pendent of the mother country. 

Closely associated with the industry of spinning were 
the Daughters of Liberty, organized in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1766, soon after the passage of the 
Stamp Act. Seventeen young ladies met in the 
house of Deacon Ephriam Bowen and spun all day 
long for public benefit. They called themselves 
Daughters of Liberty. Another group of young 
girls—many of them belles of Newport—met in 
the latter city and had a sumilar spinning contest. 

The Massachusetts Gazette in 1767 printed these 
lines: 

“Young ladies in town and those that live round 

Let a friend at this season advise you. 
Since money’s so scarce and times growing worse, 
Strange things may soon hap and surprise you. 
First then throw aside your high top knots of pride 


Wear none but your country’s own linen. 
Of economy boast. Let your pride be the most 


To show cloaths of your own make and 
spinning. 
What if homespun they say is not quite so gay 
As brocades, yet be not in a passion, 
For when once it is known this is much wore in 
town, 
One and all will cry out ’Tis the fashion.” 


The renunciation of tea drinking and the banding 
together of ladies for spinning went together. Daugh- 
ters of Liberty were soon scattered throughout the 
Colonies. Patriotic tea parties, not for the drinking 
of tea but for its prohibition, are noted in every news- 
paper of the period among the social and exciting items 
in the beginning of the American Revolution. 

in Edenton, North Carolina, for example, on Oct. 
25,1774, fifty-one ladies met and passed resolutions 
that they would not conform to “that Pernicious Cus- 
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tom of Drinking Tea” and “would not promote ye 
year of any manufacture from England.” 

in the summer of 1775, Congress made a call upon 
patriotic Americans for 13,000 warm coats for the 
soldiers to be ready by the autumn. Instantly the wool 
wheels and hand looms were set in motion by the 
women throughout the country, with exactly the same 
spirit and efficiency as the descendants of these women 
knitted socks and sweaters for the soldiers “somewhere 
in France” during the Great War. 

In the records of many New England towns lists of 
these coat-makers are on file. Mrs. Earle, who exam- 
ined some of these lists, found that “in each coat was 
sewed the name of the town and the maker. Every 
soldier volunteering for eight months’ service was 
given one of these homespun, homemade, all wool coats 
as a bounty. So highly were these ‘Bounty Coats’ 
prized that the heirs of soldiers who were killed at 
Bunker Hill before receiving these coats were given 
a sum of money instead. The list of names of soldiers 
who then enlisted is known to this day as the Coat 
Roll and the names of the women who made the coats 
might form another roll of honor. The English sneer- 
ingly called Washington’s army the ‘Homespuns’. It 
was a truthful nickname, but there was deeper power 
in the title than the English scoffers knew.” 

During the Revolution every patriotic American 
woman—distinguished lady or simple farmer’s wife or 
daughter—did her. part in crushing English trade. Mrs. 
Washington at Mount Vernon kept sixteen spinning- 
wheels busy while she superintended the work pro- 
duced. A dress was made for her from the ravellings 
of brown silk stockings and crimson damask chair 
seats. When she was at Morristown while the army 
was encamped there some ladies went to call on her 
and having heard that the general’s wife was a “very 
grand lady” they dressed themselves in their most ele- 
gant ruffles and silk. 

Later one of these ladies describing her visit said: 
“And don’t you think we found her knitting and with 
a speckled apron on! She received us very graciously 
and easily, but after the compliments were over she 
resumed her knitting. There we were without a stitch 
of work and sitting in state, but General Washington’s 
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lady with her own hands was knitting stockings for 
herself and husband. 

“And this was not all. In the afternoon her ladyship 
took occasion to say, in a way that we could not be 
offended at, that at this time it was very important 
that American ladies should be patterns of industry 
to their country women because the separation from 
the mother country will dry up the sources whence 
many of our comforts have been derived. We must 
become independent by our determination to do with- 
out what we cannot make ourselves. Whilst our hus- 
bands and brothers are examples of patriotism, we 
must be patterns of industry.” 

Mrs. James Logan gives us a glimpse of the Penn- 
sylvania women at this time. From her famous home 
Stenton (now the headquarters of the Pennsylvania 
Colonial Dames), she wrote in after days: “I have 
not forgotten the agreeable interchange of visits, the 
beneficial emulation and the harmless pride with which 
we exhibited specimens of our industry and good man- 
agement to each other. The spinning-wheel was going 
in every house and it was a high object of our am- 
bition to see our husbands and families clothed in our 
own manufactures and to produce at our social dinner- 
parties the finest ale of our own brewing, the best 
home-made wines, cheese and other articles which we 
thought ought to be made among ourselves rather than 
imported from abroad.” 

The making of spinning-wheels was quite an industry 
of itself and gave the wheelwright a good source of 
income. A good spinning-wheel for flax seems to have 
been sold for about the equivalent of our dollar, and 
a spinning-wheel for wool for twice the amount. A 
clock reel cost two dollars. 

A very pretty picture is given by Dr. Gurdon Russell 
of Hartford in Up Neck in 1825: 

“My mother was spinning with the great wheel, the 
white rolls of wool lay upon the platform, and as they 
were spun upon the spindle, she, turning the wheel 
with one hand and with extended arm and delicate 
fingers holding the roll in the other, stepping back- 
wards and forwards lightly till it was spun into yarn, 
it formed a picture to me, sitting upon a low stool, 
which can never be forgotten. Her movements were 
every grace, her form all beauty to me who 
opposite sat and was watching her dexterous 
fingers.” 


Mrs. Earle draws attention to a very in- 
teresting point, which lifts the spinning-wheel 
into more importance than is usually given to 
it. Shersayss 


“The transition half a century or more ago 
from what Horace Bushnell called mother and 
daughter power to water and steam power 
was a complete revolution in domestic life 
and indeed of social manners as well. When 
a people spin and weave and make their own 
dress, you have in this very fact the assur- 
ance that they are home-bred, home-living, 
home-loving people. You are sure, also, that 
the lives of the women are home-centered. 
All the illustrations of Spinning Wheels used 
here are by courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City. 
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DELFT EARTHENWARE 


Famous Blue and White Polychrome Pottery 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


R CUGHLY speaking, Delft ware is of two kinds— 

blue and white and polychrome; and of two periods, 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Delft is not 
porcelain, but earthenware made in imitation of Chin- 
ese porcelain. The body and the decoration were both 
copied from the pieces of Oriental porcelain brought 
from China by those enterprising Dutch navigators and 
merchants who made Amsterdam the great mart of the 
world in the Seventeenth Century. 

Although Delft was chiefly made in the town of 
Delft, it was produced in so many other places that 
the name became generic. Delft 
should never be spoken of as porce- 
lain: it is tin-enamelled earthenware, 
made, as we have already said, in 
copy of the Chinese porcelain; but to 
imitate the Chinese exactly the Dutch 
were not able, “as,” to quote from 
an authority, Elizabeth Neurdenberg, 
“they always lacked the fine kaolin 
clay that was needful to give the 
ware resistance in the kiln, so that 
under great heat it could fuse with- 
out changing form into a homoge- 
neous white porcelain. 

They merely endeavored to ap- 
proach it in a material that consisted 
of a brittle body of cream colored 
clay coated with a covering layer of 
white tin enamel which in a hot kiln 


(much less hot, however, than that 
required for porcelain) fixed itself 
as a glassy film on the clay body, but 
without coalescing with it. A conse- 
quence of this last characteristic was 
a tendency in the enamel to flake off. 
This material was at times to the 
eye wonderfully like porcelain, and 
was actually called porcelain by the 
Dutch potters. They never realized 
their lack of kaolin, which is essen- 
tial for obtaining a material white 
throughout its substance. 

The Delft earthenware always con- 
sisted of a body that is cream col- 
ored (never white), brittle and readily scratched witha 
knife; and overlying this body, clearly separate from 
it, is the layer of enamel glaze that owed its whiteness 
to the presence of tin. Moreover, body and enamel 
not being fused into one substance, this enamel was 
liable to crack and consequently often shows a net- 
work of little fissures, the so-called ‘crackle.’ Indeed, 
it frequently flakes right away from the body. Nor 
is this earthenware ever transparent or translucent like 
porcelain. 


“We find the potters of Delft, and also of Haarlem 
and other places, in this imitaion of Chinese porcelain, 
calling themselves ‘porcelain potters’ (porselein bakkers) 
and this earthenware ‘porcelain.’ Seen from a distance 
their work bears a close likeness to porcelain, but its 
unevenness of surface, its softness to the touch, its 
brittle tinted body and its easily chipped glaze prove 
that all the time they were making earthenware.” 

Gerrit Paape in his Earthenware Potter or Delft- 
ware Manufacturer (or to give it the original title, 
De Plateelbakker of Delftsch Aardewerkmaaker), pub- 


Delft Plate, blue and white, 18th Century 


lished in 1794, says there are three kinds of clay, in 
these proportions: three wheelbarrow loads of ‘Tournay 
clay; three of black or Rhineland clay; and two of 
Delft clay. After the clay had been washed in the 
washing grounds, beside the Schie and outside Delft, 
it was dried and taken to the pottery, where the blocks 
were deposited in pits. Next the clay was kneaded by 
a laborer who trampled it with his bare feet to tread 
out any hard lumps. Then the clay went on the pot- 
ter’s wheel or into the mould. After the first firing 


the articles were dipped in the glaze. This glaze, or 


enamel, into which tin ash was introduced, was mixed 
in the form of powder and water. The dry, porous 
clay of the article absorbed the water and the glaze 
was left as a coating. When the glaze or enamel be- 
came dry the article was painted. In some cases a 
stencil was used, a paper pattern pricked in dots, 
through which powdered charcoal was rubbed. The 
outlines were painted with a brush in blue, black or 


purple, and this outline was called the trek. Next 
came the chief firing at moderate temperature. The 
firing at high temperature is called grand feu. Later 


Delft Candlestick, blue and white 


in the Eighteenth Century, when there was a demand 
for more colors, the Delft potters had to use the 
methods employed for porcelain and to fire the ware a 
second time in the muffle kiln. Most connoisseurs 
prefer the older work, on which all the colors were 
fired into the glaze, with great brilliancy as the result. 


BLue and Wuite (Blauw Delftsch)—It is supposed 
that the first porcelain brought from China was the 
blue and white, or, at least, the greater proportion, 
which would explain the reason why blue and white is 
the first Delft ware. The oldest group is marked AK 
and in this the blue is a good hue and the enamel 
clear and white. This is credited to Aelbrecht de 
Keizer, who worked about 1650. This AK was a fac- 
tory mark. It was used after de Keizer’s death and 
was also counterfeited by his contemporaries. In many 
pieces the decoration has an outline (frek) of dark blue. 
Gourd shaped vases decorated with tulips and guelder 
roses, combined with Chinese flowers and borders, be- 
long to this pottery. Similar pieces with similar decora- 
tion appear with other marks—GK and WK in mono- 
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gram. These are thought to stand for Ghisbrecht 
Lambrechts Kruyt and his brother-in-law, Willem 
Kleftijns. Chinese ladies in panels, gourd bottles with 
lotus pattern closely simulating a Chinese type of the 
reign of K‘ang Hsi distinguish these productions. 

Returning to Aelbrecht de Keizer, sometimes his 
decorations are outlined in a black trek; and they con- 
sist, in addition to Chinese motives, of finely executed 
Dutch landscapes, Biblical and other subjects. A very 
handsome pair of vases for holding hyacinths (three 
feet, three inches high) in three sections with three 
circles of flower holders, marked AK, are in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. These were made for William and 
Mary. They are decorated in blue outlined with a 
bluish black trek. One of the decorations is the com- 
bined monogram of William and Mary enclosed within 
the Order of the Garter and ribbons bearing the motto 
of the House of Orange, “Je maintiendray.” The 
lambrequins used as a decoration are of the Louis XIV. 
and Marot taste. The rose of England, thistle of 
Scoiland, harp of Ireland and fleur-de-lis of France 
also appear. There are two other pairs of similar 
vases: one is marked HK; the other, unmarked, has a 
bust of William III combined with a peacock and a 
boy with a heron. 

The Seventeenth Century blue and white decoration 
includes scroll-work, running horses, shipping subjects, 
flowers, insects, scenes after Teniers, the Orange coat- 
of-arms, portraits of distinguished persons, especially 
William III., Admiral Tromp and Admiral de Ruyter. 

In addition to factory marks and dates, the signature 
of the decorator is frequently found on the Seventeenth 
Century Delft Ware. An important painter of this 
was Frederick Van Frijtom, who worked at Delft in 
1658 and after. He signed himself F. V. Frijtom; and 
he painted among other things boar hunts and land- 
scapes with windmills. The initials APK stand for the 
pottery of Adriaen Pajnacker, who made both blue and 
white and polychrome. 

Samuel Van Eenhorn used SVE and _ Rochus 
Hoppesteyn, RHS. These men worked about 1680-1690. 
The trek is sometimes black and sometimes purple, and 
the enamel creamy and bluish. The factories of these 
two men selected for models Chinese wares of the late 
Ming dynasty. Some of their characteristic pieces are 
tea caddies with floral decoration or figures, flasks with 
four medallions in relief on the body decorated with 
Chinese landscapes, little vases with narrow necks and 
octagonal jugs. 

Two potteries working about 1700 and making both 
blue-and-white and polychrome ware used the same 
initials, LVE or LF, which stood for Lambertus Van 
Eenhorn and Louwijs Fictoor. It is consequently very 
difficult to distinguish their wares. Sometimes each 
potter added his factory mark, and in that case identi- 
fication is easy: Fictoor added MP for De Metalen 
Pot (The Metal Pot) and Lambertus Van Eenhorn 
DS or DSK for De Dubbelde Schenkkan (The Double 
Tankard). Though difficult to distinguish their style 
from one another, it is easy to distinguish it from the 
preceding potters. The surface of their wares is more 
thickly decorated: flowers and other designs are scat- 
tered all over the surface, leaving less of the enamel 
visible. 
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With the Eighteenth Century there is a decline in 
the quality of the Delft productions because the de- 
mand had been so great that the workmanship was 
not so careful. The painting is coarser, the blue is of 
a different tint, and the enamel is more bluish. In this 
century the shapes follow, like everything else in art, 
the fashions set in France—the Louis XV. and the 
Louis XVI. styles, running through all the rococo 
curves and the slender ovals and classic urns. Im- 
portant is the pottery of Dirk Van der Kest at the 
Sign of the Boat (De Boot), whose mark was DVK 


Delft Flower Vase, 17th or early 18th Century 


boot. This pottery was busy in 1700. To the Eigh- 
teenth Century belong the curious violins and _bird- 
cages. A remarkable violin in the Rijks Museum is 
painted on the belly with a ballroom scene and on the 
back with peasants dancing in front of a tavern. 

“Of the undated blue and white Delft of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, marked as well as unmarked, the 
quality is very unequal, although good pieces are still 
to be found. The middle and second half of the Eigh- 


teenth Century are the period of decline for this class 
of Delft. Mass-production and the manufacture of 
every possible shape and class of article are now the 
chief features. Factories like the ‘Axe’ (de Bijl), the 
‘Claw’ (de Klaaw), the ‘Fortune’ (’t Fortwyn), the 
‘Ewer’ (de Lampetkan), the ‘Greek A’ or ‘Alpha’ (de 
Grieksche A), the ‘Three Ash Barrels’ (de drie As- 
tonnen) and many others, competed in output and vari- 
ety of wares. Whether they often borrowed patterns 
from each other, or did not scruple to copy each other’s 
works, numerous specimens exist with the same patterns 
made in different potteries. Examples are dishes 
decorated with a heron, some from the ‘Ewer’ factory, 
and others somewhat different in execution from the 
‘Axe’; we know of plates of this class from other 
factories also, while types such as the ‘peacock-feather 
plates’ (with a design of feathers springing from a 
small vase), blue and polychrome as well, and drug 
vases of various patterns, were produced in several 
factories.” 

Dishes and plates may be distinguished from those 
of the Seventeenth Century by the more frequent 
presence of a foot rim, their greater weight, and the 
costumes of the figures. Among the favorite decora- 
tions of the Eighteenth Century plates are the Twelve 
Months, and another popular series is 
Fishery. 
after 


the Herring 
Twelve subjects from the Life of Christ 
prints by Hendrik Goltius, the Prodigal Son, 
and the Passion of Christ were also frequently made. 
Chinese garden scenes were also popular. There were 
also plates with inscriptions in Dutch, French and 
English. 

Articles in blue and white Delft included plates, 
dishes, tiles, wall-plaques, baskets, puzzle jugs, kettles 
with lamps (about 1744), “tobacco and snuff jars, drug 
pots with names to indicate their contents, barber’s 
basins, candlesticks, calendars with revolving disk, 
small boxes, basins (sometimes with pretty Oriental 
motives), sauce boats with rococo decoration, cream 
jugs, teapots, grotesque urns for coffee or other drinks 
in the shape of a seated man or woman (resembling 
the Staffordshire Toby jugs) and other articles for 
household use. Drug pots to a large extent retained 
even in their 17th Century character, shape and white 
enamel, devoid of painting except an ornamental 
panel for the name of the drug. Apart from drug pots, 
the great specialty of the factories of the Eighteenth 
Century, particularly that of Van Duyn, were sets or 
garmitures of vases, beakers and jars. Of all these 
things there was a gigantic output. 

PoLtycHroME Detrr—The enormous  importations 
from China of beautifully colored and decorated porce- 
lain eventually led the Dutch to copy them; and in 
copying the new colors, including the iron or rust red 
(a great novelty) on a clear white enamel, the Delft 
potters found they had to create a new technique. The 
difficulty was the question of firing the colors with the 
enamel. The colors suitable for the high temperature 
kiln (grand feu) are blue, yellow, green, purple, red- 
dish brown, red and black. The variations possible with 
this palette are numerous. Soft blue and red, pale 
green and purple on a white ground is called cashmire 
and is given to birds and flowers of a Chinese charac- 
ter often on vases, etc., which are needed. The same 


combination of colors is also used in stronger tones and 
enlivened by a bright yellow. 

Among the most famous producers of the grand feu 
wares were Lambertus Van Eenhorn and Louwijs Fic- 
toor, who, we have also seen, were supreme in their 
blue and white. The dates of their respective potteries, 
the Metal Pot and the Double Tankard for grand feu 
work are 1700 and onward. Another famous factory 
was that of Dirk Van der Does, whose mark is DVDD 
with a rosette or “Rose” (de Roos). This pottery was 
making polychrome Delft in 1700. The mark is Roos, 
sometimes the initial R, and the colors light red, blue, 
green, purple, yellow and black. Chinese flowers, 
figures of monsters, adaptations of the famille verte 
are characteristic of the Rose pottery. In the Eigh- 
teenth Century we meet with a class of plates the centre 
decorated with a picture, rustic scene, landscape or 
Biblical subject surrounded by a polychrome border. 
The borders reflect the French taste—Louis XIV., 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. More important is the 
Delft interpretation of Chinese birds and flowers in 
the brightest colors. Dishes and plates of large size 
are ornamented often with a vase of flowers, armorial 
bearings, etc. Delft was famous for its figures, par- 
rots, cocks, monkeys, cows, horses, bag-pipe players, 
and jugs and teapots, bowls, etc., in fantastic shapes; 
hens, ducks, animals, etc. Little figures were also made 
to ornament the tops of covers for bowls, vases, tea 
and coffee pots, etc. 

As the so-called Chinese famille rose and famille 
verte porcelain became better known and porcelain be- 
gan to be made in Dresden (Meissen) and elsewhere 
in Europe, the Delft potters felt it necessary to ex- 
tend their palette. The muffle kiln came into use 
naturally enough. The purplish pink of the famille 
rose of Chinese porcelain became a very favorite color 
at Delft. A pale violet blue is also notable. 

“To this period belong Adriaen Pijnacker, among 
whose triumphs was the imitation of Japanese Imari 
ware, somewhat modified to suit his own taste. His 
colors are green, yellow, pink and grey, in addition to 
the bright red and blue. Rochus Hoppesteyn was an- 
other. His pottery had the sign of the Moor’s Head 
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(Het Moriaans hooft) and his mark RHS. Hoppesteyn 
used a black trek outline as he did in his blue and 
white. 

“As in the case of the blue and white, we get the 
impression from the polychrome wares of this factory 
that the Chinese porcelain which served as a model was 
of the late Ming and that it was blue and white, the 
earthenware painter translated in his own manner into 
colors” (Neurdenberg). ; ffl 

Later the Delft potters imitated European porcelain, 
particularly that of Meissen (Dresden) as to form 
and ornamentation. 

Brack BackGrounps—Delft made earthenware with 
colored grounds. The Pijnacker factory produced 
pieces in which the decoration was reserved on a 
black ground. The decoration was painted in under- 
glaze colors of flowers and foliage in red, yellow and 
grayish green in white reserves. Vases and teapots 
are among the pieces marked APK. Of rare occur- 
rence also are pieces covered with black enamel on 
which various colors were applied—blue, red, yellow, 
green and white. Teapots, plaques, the backs of 
brushes, plates and dishes, tea caddies, etc., were beau- 
tifully decorated in this way. The prevalence of 
Chinese scenes and floral designs suggest that the imi- 
tation of lacquer was intended. 

IMITATION OF OTHER WaArE—Occasionally pieces are 
seen with colored backgrounds: mazarine blue, tur- 
quoise blue, yellow or brown. For example, the faience 
of Nevers (dark blue background); Bristol Delft 
(grayish blue background) and so on. Delft also imi- 
tated the faience of Rouen, as is shown in a pair of 
finely modelled slippers in the Rijks museum painted 
with floral sprays in light red and blue on a white 
ground in imitation of the rust-red and blue of Rouen. 
These were made about 1700. 

All of these pieces on black, colored, and black 
enamel grounds are grand. feu. 

PEASANT Derr (Boerendelftsch)—“Certain dishes 
and plates decorated with all the grand feu colors form 
an extensive group of roughly painted but very decorat- 
ive and often original pieces, for the most part made 
in the Eighteenth Century. This class is usually called 


Delft Polychrome, decorated in colors with Chinese design 
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boerendelftsch (peasant delft). These pieces are often 
in their simple way more tasteful than the finest Delft 
copies of Chinese porcelain, as may be seen in a round 
dish in the Rijks Museum painted with floral ornament 
surrounding a rosette showing only slight Chinese in- 
fluence, in blue, red, green, yellow and manganese 
purple of the grand feu on a white ground. We may 
mention also a plate in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum with fruit in colors in panels reserved on a 
yellow ground, and a dish in the Rijks Museum painted 
with a basket of fruit, not because they are remarkably 
fine (the coloring is frankly heavy), but on account of 
the dates they bear, 1770 and 1776 respectively. 

Famous Portrerrrs—Among the famous  potteries 
were the White Star (de Witte Ster), A. Kiell, mark 
AK, with two dots between the letters and a six-pointed 
star below; the Peacock (de Paauw), Jacobus de Milde, 
mark IDM; the Golden Boat (de Vergulde Boot), 
Johannes den Appel, IDA; the Rose (de Roos), Dirk 
Van der Does, mark DVDD or rosette; the Claw (de 
Klaauw), Lambertus Sanderus, mark a claw (some- 
thing like a chicken foot); the Three Bells (de Drie 
Klokken), Willem Van der Does, mark WD, also three 
bells; the Greek A (de Grieksche A), J. T. Dextra, 
mark A above ITD; the Greek A (de Grieksche A), 
Jacobus Halder, Adr. Zn., mark A above IH with two 
dots between; Three Porcelain Ash Barrels (de drie 
Porceleijne Astonnen), Hendrik Van Hoorn, mark, 
three ash barrels; the Metal Pot (de Metale Pot), 
Pieter Paree, mark MP; the Fortune (’t Fortuijn), 
Elizabeth Elling, wed. van den Briel, mark WVBD; 
the “Roman” (de Romeign, Petrus Van Marum, 
mark monogram PM.; the “Roman” (de Romeijn) 
Jan van den Kloot Pansz, mark monogram IWK;; the 
Young Moor’s Head (’t jonge Moriaanshooft), wed. 
Jaa van der Hagen, mark G:B:S; the Old Moor’s 
Head (#’ oude Morianshooft), Gertruij Verstelle, mark 
G:V:S; the Porcelain Axe (de Porceletjne Bijl), Jus- 
tus Brouwer, mark an axe; the Three Porcelain Flasks 
(de drie Porceleijne Flessies); Hugo Brouwer, mark 
HB; the Heart (¢ Hart), Hendrik van Middeldijk, 
mark HVMD in circle; the Little Ships (de twee 
Sheepjes); Anth. Pennis, mark, monogram AP; the 
Porcelain Dish (de Porceleijne Schotel) ; Johannes van 
Duijn, mark last name written; the Golden Flower Pot 
(de Vergulde Blompot); P. Verburg, mark De Blom- 
pot; the Porcelain Bottle (de Porceleijne Fles) ; Pieter 
van Doorne, mark P D; the Double Tankard (de Dub- 
belde Schenkkan; Tomas Spaandonck, mark DS K; the 
Ewer (de Lampetkan) ; wed. Gerardus Brouwer, mark 
LP K; and Two Savage Men (de Twee Wildemans), 
Willem van Beek, mark W:V:B. 

“How the pottery industry came to be concen- 
trated in the town of Delft is a question which calls 
for an answer,” says Miss Neudenberg. 

“The explanation is doubtless to be found in the 
fact that in the Seventeenth Century the brewing 
industry, to which Delft had formerly owed its pros- 
perity, fell into decline, and the buildings left vacant 
in consequence offered suitable sites for the estab- 
lishment of potteries The town was, moreover, well 
placed with its port at Delftshaven for holding the 
patronage of the wealthy and influential class in 

(Continued on page 32) 
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SOME DELFT POTTERY MARKS 

The subject of Delft pottery and potters is an 
enormous one. The world in general thought the 
last word had been said by Harvard in his “La 
céramique hollandaise”, published in 1909; but the 
Dutch themselves have not been satisfied. While 
they praise the vast industry represented in this 
standard work they have shown it to be full of in- 
accuracies and misleading deductions. An author- 
itative work is at present in preparation by the 
“Nederlandsch Economisch Historisch Archief,” 
which will bring forward much new data and mate- 
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rial for future study, particularly in the question of 
identification of the marks. 

‘*“As regards marks,” says Elizabeth Neudenberg, 
“completeness is for the present impossible, and it 
is questionable whether completeness will be at- 
tainable even after the publication of all the still 
unpublished material from the archives.” One of 
the reasons she gives for this opinion is because 
some factories were in operation for 150 years, and 
it is difficult to say how long a monogram or group 
of initials continued to be used after once being 
adopted. The question of imitations and counter- 
feits also comes into the field. Also various potters 
had no family names, and several generations may 
be represented in one mark. 

“While there is a great deal of material extant 
regarding the Delft potteries there is little regard- 
ing the earthenware itself; and there is no list of 
marks prior to 1764. Unfortunately the manufacture 
had passed its zenith at this time.” 
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AMERICAN PIANOS 


Of Late Years Old Pianos Are Highly Prized as Antiques 


[N this age of victrolas and radios the piano is 

fast becoming a rare article in the ordinary 
home. The fine performances by the greatest art- 
ists in the world that tired fathers and critical 
brothers can have for the mere putting on ofa rec- 
ord or attaching a wire and turning a few knobs 
have silenced the amateur attempts of wives and 
daughters. Few persons now strum on the once 
abused instrument, the capacities of which are so 
much better known than they were a few years ago. 

The once ubiquitous instrument 
is now silenced, for only students 
of real talent are encouraged. The 
piano, therefore, is in danger of 
becoming as rare now asa brough- 
am, a phaeton or a dog-cart for 
the banished, horse. 

The piano was not only valued 
as a musical instrument but it was 
considered as an essential piece of 
furniture in the parlor of homes 
of moderate means. In many in- 
stances the case was extremely 
handsome. It was made of ma- 
hogany, rosewood, satinwood, or 
painted and japanned. A _ very 
beauitful example made by John 
Tallman of New York in 1825 was 
doubtless highly valued when it 
left the factory and was welcomed 
to its abiding place in the home of 
a wealthy New Yorker. This was 
made in the year when Garcia in- 
troduced the first Italian opera to 
New York, and probably some airs 
of the Rossini and Bellini operas 
were sung by the great impresa- 
rio’s’ daughter, “the Signorina’’~ 
(afterwards the famous Malibran) were played on 
this instrument. 

Pianos such as this handsome one were sold or 
exchanged for newer instruments. The piano has 
been for years subject to many improvements re- 
garding the action, and consequently pianos be- 
came out of date after a few years. Unlike stringed 
instruments, which improve with age, the piano de- 
teriorates through usage and the influence of the 
weather. 


Of late years old pianos have been prized as an- 
tiques. Upright pianos are often remodelled for 
desks, and sometimes the result is very satisfactory. 
The square piano is not particularly interesting as 
to form and seldom is the case decorative enough 
to give it value. 

The piano, or pianoforte, to call it properly, is a 
much older instrument than is commonly supposed. 
Its origin is usually attributed to Christofori, a 


workers went to London and became associated 
with the Broadwoods, and have since been called 
the “twelve apostles of pianomaking.” One of these 
“apostles” came to New York. He was the inventor 
of the “grasshopper action” and his name was John 
Geib. His sons, who continued the making of 
pianos, became very conspicuous in later years in 
New York. 

William Southall of Dublin in 1794 added some 
treble keys and gave the piano six octaves (from 


A John Tallman Example (1825) New York City 


harpsichord maker of Padua, who brought it out 
in 1709. The name goes further back—to 1598. 
Until 1760 all pianos: were made in the wing shape 
which we now call “grand”; and in that year a 
German maker named Zumpe_ introduced the 
“square” piano. About 1760 twelve skilled German 
F to F). “Pianos with additional keys” are fre- 
quently advertised in the New York newspapers 
from this .time onward. For instance, in lvoe 
“Michael Canshut, Forte Piano Maker, has just fin- 
ished an elegant, well-toned Grand Forte Piano with 
additional keys and double-bridged sounding board 
—the first of the kind ever made in this city.” 

The London makers soon began to send instru- 
ments to America, and they also established manu- 
factories and branch houses in various j arts of the 
United States. 


One of these enterprising dealers was John Jacob 
Astor, who began to send pianos to this country 
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about 1763. In 1783 he sailed to 
Baltimore with some flutes for 
Sale, but fell in with a: fur dealer, 
who persuaded him to go into the 
fur business. John Jacob Astor 
exported furs and pianos until the 
fur business absorbed all his ener- 


gies. John and Michael Paff 
succeeded him about the year 
1802. 

One of the earliest American 


makers was Charles Albrecht, who 
was making pianos before 1789, 
the date of one owned by the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 
In 1801 J. Hewitt, 59 Maiden Lane, 
sold “grand pianofortes, uprights 
and longways, with additional keys, 
square ditto with or without addi- 


tional keys” and also “organs, 
violins, violin-cellos, bows, kits, 
flutes, clarinets, hoboys, horns, 
bussoons, carillons and Roman 
strings.” 


George Gilfert, 177 Broadway, was another who 
sold music and musical instruments in 1802, and 
after; so did John and Michael Paff, who, as has 
been mentioned, succeeded John Jacob Astor. The 
Paffs advertised in 1802 “50 square patent to F, 
with additional keys to FF; 2 grand pianofortes, a 
harpsichord, and an upright grand pianoforte; and 
in 1806 they advertise “two very elegant Satinwood 
pianofortes.” 

Another dealer was D. Mazzinghi, 11 Murray St., 
who in 1803 had for sale “pianofortes from London, 
made by Astor, Bell and Clementi.” 

In 1816 John Paff has some pianofortes from Lon- 
don, costing from $200 to $300 each. For “grand 
upright pianos the purchaser could inquire at Mr. 
Phyfe’s Cabinet Warehouse, Fulton Street” (Dun- 
can Phyfe, of course). 

Among the most important makers were John 
and Adam Geib, sons of John Geib already spoken 
of; and for years they were at 23 Maiden Lane sell- 
ing instruments made by Broadwood, Astor and 
Clementi, as well as themselves. 

im 1821) ).°H. and W. Geib had for sale “a large 
and handsome assortment of Piano Fortes of the 
latest fashion, and of superior tone and workman- 
ship, among which are many made by Clementi & 
Co-sandeAstor ceico, of London) In 1822 A. & W. 
Geib is the name, and they remove to their manu- 
factory, Greenwich in Barton Street, but are back 
again in the following year and “have reopened their 
store, 23 Maiden Lane, where they offer an exten- 
sive assortment of pianofortes of their own manu- 
facture; also some by Clementi and Broadwood. 
In 1823 they also sell the estate of John Geib, “con- 
sisting of two elegant superior toned Clementi pi- 
anos; one ditto round end pillar and claw; one ditto 
....rosewood ditto; and two square end common 
ditto.” In 1825 A. and W. Geib had at their “piano- 
forte warehouse” two “very elegant rosewood piano- 
fortes, just from the manufactory.” 
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Illustrations by Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


Charles Albrecht, Philadelphia, late 18th Century (Heppelwiite) 


AUCTION GALLERY NOTES 


American Art Association Galleries announce Oct. 
20 to 25 as dates of sale of the Belasco collection. It 
comprises furniture of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centu- 
ries (American, English, French and Italian), as also 
Staffordshire, Lustre, Porcelain and Faience; Ameri- 
can, Bohemian and English glass; silver and pewter; 
British and American drums and banners of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and a great number of miscellaneous 
pieces. Nov. I a private owner will offer Lowestoft, 
Staffordshire, Lustre and other pottery. 


Clarke Art Galleries will place on sale, Oct. 16-18, 
Frederick Sterner’s collection of Gothic panels, Gothic 
stone carvings, etc; also the G. L. Bourne collection of 
Currier & Ives prints on Oct. 24. Italian antiques of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries will be sold 
late in October, consisting of wrought iron gates and 
balconies, Venetian painted furniture, paintings and 
mirrors, etc. 


The Anderson Galleries announce for exhibition 
the end of October, and for the early part of Nov- 
ember, the fifth and most important sale of Fine 
Early American Furniture gathered by Jacob Mar- 
golis. Dates of other sales are not yet announced, but 
a busy season is expected. 

The New York Galleries, 149 E. 57th St., open 
their fall auction season with European paintings 
by old masters. There will also be sales of old 
Russian silver and Russian enamel pieces later in 
the fall. 


+O%% 


The English China Pitcher illustrated on the 
cover of this number is from the collection of J. C. 
Derby. It is one of the commemorative jugs which 
were so popular in the last quarter of the Ejigh- 
teenth Century. The picture on the pitcher repre- 
sents the death of Louis XVI., King of France, 
who was beheaded January 21, 17093. 
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A JACOBEAN HEIRLOOM 


Brought From England Over a Hundred Years Ago 


By Evstz A. HuBACHEK 


N interesting example of early Jacobean furni- 
ture has recently been sent to America. Originally 
it was the bed of James I. of England, but in 1820 


the carved sections were used to construct a buffet 
which is now owned by Mrs. H. H. Jarret of Elm- 
jakshechs, IG, IF. 


The oak case is characteristic of the Jacobean 
period when there was no stinting of material and 
household furniture was massive and square and 
extremely simple in construction. 


The heavy doors of the buffet were originally the 
decorative parts of the bed’s tall headpiece and the 
banding with its central design of a head, said to 
represent James himself, was the front of the cur- 
tain frame. 


When the bed came into the possession of the 
Jarret family it was~ eight feet square, bulky no 
doubt even for the spaciousness of a palace bed- 
room. The new owner, being a cabinet-maker, im- 
mediately made it fit smaller quarters and used its 
carved sections in constructing a buffet of impres- 
sive beauty. That was in 1820 at Evesham, Eng- 
land, from whence it was sent recently to the pres- 
ent head of the Jarret family. 


In the door panels we notice the round arch 
reminiscent of the Norman, while the figures crudely 
carved are forerunners of a later period. These 
figures are said to represent James I.’s four favorite 
ministers,—a dubious compliment to those worthy 


Buffet made from 


men. The rose, which was a favorite motif in 
Tudor and Stuart carving is here represented with 
eleven petals and an inner circle of six petals. The 
acanthus leaf with elongated, fernlike fonds, the half 
circles curve in pairs, all characteristic designs of 
the early Jacobean period, find expression in this 
heirloom. Flat surfaces predominate and the back- 
grounds of the patterns are sunk by means of chisel 
and gouge. 


English cabinet-makers were still feeling the 
Italian influence which had reached England after 
filtering through France, Germany and the Nether- 
lands and was at its height during the reign of 
Henry VIII. That enterprising monarch had in- 
vited several artists and architects from Italy to 
work in England, and English design was _ sub- 
merged in a flood of foreign influence. However, 
during the reign of James I., Tudor feeling and 
Jacobean promise moulded the models of a foreign 
Renaissance into a development which was more 
essentially British. And this in spite of the fact 
that King James was instigating quarrels with the 
people for which his successor suffered and France 
was entering upon the disturbing period of Louis 
XIII. and Mazarin. 


The Jacobean period has particular interest for 
us because America was being colonized and Amer- 
ican cabinet-makers were undoubtedly strongly in- 
fluenced by the treasure pieces which were brought 
over from England by the early settlers. 


the bed of James I. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES 


Washington, Franklin, Lafayette; Many Other Quaint Figures 


By Marion CoLLAMER MCCREEDY 


|b a over fifteen years of collecting, it is 
interesting to note the cycles that seem to 
occur in the gathering of art objects. Fortunately 
for the discerning small collector, these cycles or 
vogues, rise gradually 
to a peak of interest, 
thus frequently afford- 
ing opportunities for 
the acquiring of rare 
specimens before the 
prices became prohibi- 
tive to all but the ple- 
thoric purse. 

Steigel Glass and 
Lowestoft are the most 
recent examples of this. 
At first they attracted 
only mild _ attention, 
gradually they were 
more sought after, un- 
til in 1920 this country 
was carefully searched 
for Stiegel Glass, and 
both America and Eu- 
rope were scoured for 
Lowestoft, until scarce 
anything of merit re- 
mained 

Thus looking back- 
ward it is evident that 
each few years’ sees 
some subject that has 
long suffered neglect, 
suddenly become the 
most desired of all ob- 
jects to the collector’s 
heart 

Fifteen years ago I 
picked up my first little 
Staffordshire Figurine 
while rambling through 
a queer old New Eng- 
land shop. This little 
figure has always been a 
source of great pleas- 
ure to me, and from 
time to time I have 
found a lot of joy in 
gathering together these quaintly representative 
pieces of old pottery. Each year I have noticed 
however, that there are more and more people look- 
ing for Staffordshire, until now in 1924 really good 
Staffordshire is rapidly becoming very rare. 

It is not strange that American collectors have 
at last turned to the Staffordshire Figures, they are 
so quaintly lovely, and so representative of the 


Franklin—But titled George Washington 


time in which they are produced, that they carry a 
very real atmosphere of peaceful antiquity into each 
collection they grace. Each figure, from the very 
large one to the infinitely small, shows a clever 
application of color, 
and a purity of subject 
that truly mirrors the 
artistic thought of the 
maker. 

In England these 
charming old Stafford- 
shire figures have long 
been highly prized, 
and this is more than 
strange since the art of 
making Staffordshire is 
wholly English.  Per- 
haps the most interest- 
ing fact about these 
figures is that they so 
truly represent the var- 
ious phases of life in 
England, from the 
quaint peasants to the 
notable and aristocratic 


personages that were 
prominent during the 
Seventeenth, Eigh- 


teenth and early Nine- 
teenth Centuries. Thus 


the “Rural Lovers,” the 
“Merry Cobbler and 
his Wife,” the “Sailor 
Ayal invites Lge” lore 
“Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess” present the 


peasant in his happier 
moods; the jolly but 
never too bibulous To- 
bies quaintly represent 


the Innkeepers and 
other odd _ characters 
while the humourous 


“Parson and his Clerk” 
lead us to believe that 
the English people of 
this time had a quaint 
sense of humor for 
which they are so seldom given credit. 

Americans should be particularly interested in 
the splendid figures of the early patriots, Washing- 
ton and Franklin, and Lafayette, the great French- 
man, who so nobly aided our country in her great 
need. These great men are presented in bust and 
full length figures, and the likenesses are most 
remarkable. 
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Very nearly all the famous European poets, 
painters, statesmen and other illustrious personages 
born immediately before, during and directly after 
the Eighteenth Century have been portrayed in Staf- 
fordshire. 

One turns from this remarkable portraiture of 
great men and women, only to realize that all the 
life of the old farmyard has also been recreated in 
this pottery; dogs, cows, sheep, goats, oxen, whip- 
pets, all breathe an old time air of contentment and 
peace that should be doubly appreciated amid to- 
day’s bustle and hurry. 

So Staffordshire is indeed the exemplification of 
the artist’s conception of the atmosphere of Old 
England and the folk of his time, produced with 
the genius of the true artisan. 

The first man who produced the old Stafford- 
shire figures was a sculptor who had already 
acquired fame through the great merit of the busts 
he had made of famous men of his time. This man 
was Enoch Wood, and it is to him we owe the 
remarkable likenesses of famous people that Staf- 
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or tone than the hard paste. Old Chinese porcelain 
or “China” was made of hard paste, and all modern 
porcelain is made of hard paste. 

The glaze, or surface covering of Staffordshire 
is also “soft,” with feldspar added. This soft glaze 
has a warmer, more clinging surface, and is not 
cold or brittle to the hands, as is the case with 
hard glaze. 

On the base of soft paste pottery can be detected 
small lines, usually in groups of three; these are the 
marks made by the small stilts or tripods that held 
the various pieces in place in the firing kilns. 

The illustrations given herewith, are typical of the 
figures referred to previously: 

The figures to the right and left are known as “Going 
to Market” and “Returning from Market’; both of 
these groups suggest a quaint humor. In one a 
contented farmer with money jingling in his pocket, 
and his dame, both rather indifferently dressed, are 
off on their journey. In the second group the 
couple are returning home very much refurbished; 
she with a new poke bonnet and cloak, he with a 


Going to Market 


fordshire depicts. Enoch Wood started to make 
Staffordshire about 1784. 

The old potteries occupied a district some ten 
miles in length, and all the people in the vicinity, 
men, women and children, worked in the potteries. 
These people worked in happy family groups, each 
doing his specific work; moulding the soft paste 
to the desired shape, drying, painting, firing, then 
painting again and refiring, until the completed fig- 
ure appeared. You can fancy how very interesting 
this work must have been. 

It is fitting at this point to remember that while 
in America the flat ware produced by Wood has 
long been prized; Enoch Wood, together with 
Aaron and Ralph Wood, are most highly esteemed 
in England because of the lovely Staffordshire Fig- 
ures they created. 

Before we take up the various illustrations shown 
in this little article, let us first briefly go over the 
outstanding points of Staffordshire ware. Of course 
most of us know that Staffordshire was always 
made of soft paste, or artificial clay. This soft 
paste is lighter, more porous, and duller in color 


Cobbler and ws Wife 


Returning from Market 


modish cutaway coat. The husbandman, however, 
is looking rather disgruntled, and probably misses 
the friendly sound of the money in his pockets, 
while his dame on the other hand is quite com- 
placent, and much satisfied with their purchases. 
The coloring of this inimitable group is in soft 
pinks, yellows and clarets. Both are about seven 
inches in height. 

Marine figures and groups are always of great 
interest, particularly to Britishers, for in the old 
days and even now, nearly one-eighth of the male 
working population has some affiliation with sea- 
faring. Another illustration shows two groups depict- 
ing the Sailor’c Farewell and Return. These groups 
were very popular, and stirred up a great deal 
of patriotism. In “The Departure” the sailor is 
somewhat sadly bidding adieu to his sweetheart. 
In “The Return” both are in a more jubilant mood, 
which is well presented in the posing of the figures. 
The coloring is in brilliant blues and soft yellows, 
and the figures are on green and old red basés and 
are nine and one-half inches in height. 

The most favored dog of the late Eighteenth 


1924 


Nato er. 
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Cow and Calf. Colored in Reddish Brown and White 


Century was the “Whippet,” sometimes known as 
a “Courser.” Almost all the country gentry, as 
well as those in more modest circumstances had 
their whippet, and even though the family were 
nearly reduced to beggary, the whippet must have 
his pound of beef each day. They were the pride 
of every man’s home, in fact hardly a home was 


without one or two of these beautiful, sensitive 
creatures. The Staffordshire pottery portrayed 
these Staffordshire hounds, and some very fine 


groups were modeled from them. The pairs shown 
in Figure 3 are seen facing right and left; one pair, 
standing carrying hares in their mouths; they are 
on beautiful green and copper lustre bases. The 
other two are seated, revealing the graceful lines 
that made these animals so greatly prized. The 
coloring is reddish tan, with paws and breasts of 
white. Their heights are six and one-quarter and 
eight and one-half inches respectively. 

The section of England known as Staffordshire, 
from which Staffordshire ware derives its name, 
was delightfully pastoral with farmyards through- 


out the countryside. Very naturally the early Staf- 
fordshire figures were frequently of rural animals, 
even including the much maligned pig that More- 
land knew so well how to depict. The figures of 
cows were often used as creamers, their mouths 
being open for spouts and their tails curled up for 
handles. Figure 4 is a group “Cow and Calf,” very 
naturally modeled and colored in reddish brown and 
white, with bases in green and brown. The height 
is about four inches. 

Figure 5 gives two delightful character studies: 
the “Cobbler and his Wife.” In the Eighteenth 
Century the village cobbler was often pictured in 
fiction as a poverty-stricken individual. It is inter- 
esting to know that while the cobbler is seen hard 
at work, these figures mirror peace and content- 
ment. Perhaps this is the joy that comes of work 
well done, or as Robert Louis Stevenson so aptly 
puts it, “to earn a little and to spend a little less.” 
The cobbler is tapping away at his work, while the 
gude wife pours from a quaint jug a glass of his 
favorite ale. He wears a black leather apron, red 


Staffordshire Hounds carrying Hares in their mouths 


Coloring in reddish 


Staffordshire Hounds seated. 
tan and white. 
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kerchief and the curious sabot-like shoes of the 
period. His wife has on a calico dress under a 
red jacket; cream fichu around her neck, and on 
her head the quaint cap so popular at that time. 
These figures are six inches in height. 

The “American Revolution,’ or the “Revolt of 
the Colonies,” as it is known in England, furnished 
the potters and sculptors with a number of sub- 
jects that were much appreciated in America. 
Washington, Franklin and Lafayette were the great 
personages in the public eye in England as. well 
as here, and while the sculptors of the potteries 
with the exception of Enoch Wood, had never seen 
these great men, they made nevertheless splendid 
busts and full length statues from the mezzotint 
portraits that were constantly being published in 
England. The lower left picture is a portrait of Wash- 
ington wearing a powdered wig, black jabot, and 
blue military coat. The bust is set on a marbleized 
base. No rarer Anglo-American figure exists, and 
is of course naturally much sought after by col- 
lectors. The height of this figure is eight inches. 

The statuette of Franklin on Page 15, is in the at- 
tire and pose that has become so familitr to the English 
and American public through the famous engraving, 
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“Franklin Before the Privy Council in London.” 
This 
received with enthusiasm by the Americans. 


one of the tall statuettes that were 
The 


figures of Franklin and Washington were usually 
issued as companion pieces, and in affixing the titles 
to the bases of the early examples, the mistake was 
made of calling the Benjamin Franklin figure 
“George Washington,” and vice versa. Very few 
were issued in this manner, and the mistake was 
remedied in the latter issues. 


was 


The foregoing are a few of the notable Stafford- 
shire pieces, and to the lover of the old and quaint, 
as well as to the collector, this little résumé will no 
doubt point the way. There are many objects and 
subjects both decorative and historic which afford 
a wide range for the individual of discriminating 
taste. 


These figures were originally known as “cottage 
ornaments,” and even though the cottage of former 
days has grown to accommodate our larger ideas 
of life, the appellation is still appropriate, because 
these Staffordshire Figures lend a bright touch of 
color that is so much needed in the quietly decor- 
ated homes of today. 


Bust of Washington 


Satlor’s Farewell 


Satlor’s Return 
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MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 


GALLERIES 


Within the past twenty years the 
portraits of Sir Henry Raeburn have 
been steadily advancing in popular 
estimation and in value. Today they 
bring fabulous prices whenever they 
come into the auction room or gal- 
lery. Little wonder, for Raeburns 
have a particular charm of their 
own. They are remarkable for their 
simplicity, their directness of appeal, 
and their naturalness considered as 
pictures; and artists delight in them 
because of their individual technique 
and delightful treatment. Raeburn’s 
portraits are splendid character 
studies and great art at the same 
time. 

Raeburn was entirely self taught, 
and it seems strange that with prac- 
tically no training as the world 
understands this word he should 
have risen to the circle of the great 
masters. His name is now associated 
and ranks with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Romney and above 
that of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who 
was in his day considered of superior 
ability but who recognized Raeburn’s 
genius. Sir Thomas said when he 
saw the magnificent portrait of The 
Macnab in the Scottish chieftain’s 
dress that “it was the best represen- 
tation of a human being he had ever 
seen.” 

Many of the greatest Italian paint- 
ers of the Renaissance began life as 
goldsmiths. So did Raeburn. After 
a preliminary education at the famous 
Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh he was apprenticed to 
a goldsmith in that city. Next he took up miniature 
painting and passed on to oil painting, devoting himself 
to portraits. 

In 1778 he visited Sir Joshua Reynolds in London, 
went to Italy and returned to Edinburgh, where he 
spent the rest of his life. In 1814 he became an asso- 
ciate academician, and in the following year royal aca- 
demician. Raeburn would scarcely look at his minia- 
tures after he had begun to paint life-sized portraits. 
His pictures are neither signed nor dated, and his style 
matured early and shows no very marked periods. 

This and the fact that any lists of sitters or account 
books that he may have kept were destroyed or disap- 
peared immediately after his death, make the dating of 
his pictures difficult. As he advanced in years and got 
more and more command of technique his appreciation 
of character attained fuller, more beautiful and keener 
expression. “His portraits of both men and women,” 


Miss Charlotte Monroe—Raeburn, 1756-1823 


to quote from an authority, “conform less to a type 
and are more fully individualized than those of any 
other painter of his time or school. Indeed, few paint- 
ers anywhere have balanced the claims of pictorial in- 
terest and characterization so justly as he. But, as 
insight had always been strong in Raeburn’s art, the 
qualities which discriminate his later from his less ma- 
ture work are to be found in expression rather than 
technique, for his drawing and brushwork were practi- 
cally developed during the nineties. 

The charming portrait of Miss Charlotte Munroe, 
here represented by the courtesy of the John Levy Gal- 
leries, reminds one of the Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
“Robinetta,’ where a little girl holds a robin in her 
hand. The lovely simplicity of the costume and the 
treatment of the bird and trunk of the tree are in the 
poetical style of the period. This portrait is treated 
so much in the manner of a miniature with regard to 
pose that we might guess it is one of his earliest works. 
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FAMOUS CLOCKS WE SAW IN EUROPE 


One Nearly Four Centuries Old and Still Going Strong 


By DEXTER GROSVENOR 


HEN we came home from Europe last fall we 

all agreed that clocks stood well to the fore 

as being among the most interesting things we had 
seen. They offer at once a human touch — great 
variety and real mystery. The origin of time- 
keeping is so obscured that even when we come to 
what we call modern times how little we know! 
Who made the very first clock? That story is 
still to be told. There is in the tower of an old 
church in Burton-on-Trent (Lullington Church, it is 
called, if memory serves) an old clock that was 
made by the village 
blacksmith before it was 


fashionable for a time- 


piece to wear either face 
or hands. It has given 
the people of the town 
the correct time for 
nearly four centuries by 
striking the hours on the 
church bell. It seems a 
primitive way of telling 
time, but certainly better 
than none. =A Bunton 
clockmaker has recently 
put in certain new parts, 
including striking pins. 
He assures the com- 
munity that there is no 
reason to suppose it will 
not be good for another 
four centuries. 

Much more sophisti- 
cated and of slightly lat- 
er date is the Astronom- 
ical Clock at Hampton 
Court, made for Henry 


Ve Set accu One 
than nine feet in dia- 
meter, is composed of 
series after series of 
circles, containing all 
manner of feures, 


zodiacal signs and letters; these are on three separate 
discs, and they tell an amazing number of things: time 
by hours and minutes, the days of the month, the posi- 
tion of the sun, the phases of the moon, the number of 
days since the beginning of the year, and they do say 
it notes the time of high tide at London Bridge. 
This old-time piece, like many other things con- 
nected with Hampton Court, has a strange legend at- 
tached to it. It has earned for itself the somewhat 
grewsome name of “The Clock of Death’. The 
guide tells you that whenever anyone who has lived 
there for a long time dies the clock stops. The 
first time this was noticed was when Anne of Den- 


mark, queen of James I., was gathered to her fath- 
ers. The chimes were pealing the hour of four— 
but the fourth peal was never heard. The Astro- 
logical Journal reports that it keeps up its sinister 
reputation, for only a short while ago at the death 
of a daughter of one of the Lords of the Admiralty 
who had occupied the apartment of Edward VII. 
for many years, the clock stopped the very minute 
she breathed her last. 


“T do not know, I simply state 
What was told to me by the Chinese plate.” 
Then there was the 
clock in the Strasburg 
Cathedral, which as far 
as we could tell from the 
guide’s story, has been 
in a continuous process 
of being torn down and 
re-erected ever since 
1352. We hoped that it 
was finished for all time, 
for it takes a liberal 
education, an intimate 
knowledge of astronomy, 
mythology and religious 
history, besides a Ph.D. 
degree in mechanics, to 
comprehend its majesty. 
Of the clock in the 
Piazza @diseSatee\tarce: 
Venice, Evelyn, writing 
more than 200 years ago, 
says that the Venice 
clock is “celebrated next 
to that of Strasburg for 


its many movements, 
amongst which, about 
twelve and  six—which 


are the houres ot Ave 
Maria, when all the 
towne are on their knees 
—come forth three kings 
led by a starr, and pass- 
ing by ye image of Christ in his Mother’s armes, do 
their reverence and enter into ye Clocke by another 
docre.” 

But these great timepieces are hardly for the col- 
lector, are they? Yet by reason of history and su- 
perlative interest they crept in where only the small- 
er clocks were invited. 

Perhaps the most wonderful collection of clocks 
in the world is that which Queen Victoria left to 
Edward VII. The majority of them are at Windsor 
Castle, and may be seen there by all visitors. . 

The most historically important in this collection 
is the clock given as a wedding present to Anne 


Underwood & Underwood 


Clock wound by Napoleon, 1809 


Gerober, 19.24 


Boleyn by Henry VIII. It is only 10 inches high 
and 4 inches deep. The metal case is surmounted 
by a dome which is topped by a lion rampant hold- 
ing a shield engraved with the arms of France, 
quartered with the arms of Britain. The weights 
are gilded lead, beautifully engraved and decorated, 
H. A. (Henry and Anne) and a true lover’s knot on 
one, H.A. alone on the other. Around the top of 
each weight is the motto “Dieu et Mon Droit”. 
Round the bottom “Ye most happye”. The case is 
generally supposed to have been the work of Hol- 
bein, who made much plate and many jewels for Henry 
VIII. The clock passed through 
many hands after Anne Bo- 
leyn’s death, and was_ finally 
bought by Queen Victoria from 
Horace Walpole, that prince 
of collectors. It was bought 
in for Her Majesty at a sale 
of his effects for about $600. 

If Anne Boleyn’s clock is 
the most important, the most 
curious in this collection is in 
Buckingham Palace. It was 
made by Lepine, a French 
sculptor and jeweler, but from 
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one from gallery to palace. The clocks that have 
adorned his apartments were certainly curiosities of 
taste, representing almost every type of human figure 
from Cupid to the Greek goddesses. They remind 
one of nothing so much as glorified valentines. The 
one here reproduced is much more simple in line than 


his own taste might permit. This was owned by an 


innkeeper, and is said to be the clock Napoleon wound 
the night following the battle of Wogram. 

In Holland we were surprised to see so many 
Grandfather’s Clocks; but we at that time did not 
know 


Holland was their native habitat. Some wag, 
|writing on this subject, said 
that as) far as) clocks were 
concerned, your “grandfather” 
was certainly a Dutchman. 
These clocks followed us to 
England, where we were not 
prepared to find such a great 
variety. The English makers 
adopted the Vernis-Martin fin- 
ish, and how they loved the 
Chinese fad, we might almost 
callit! It was not adopted until 
the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. The blessed Chip- 


where his inspiration came, 
who can tell? It is a nearly 
lifesize bust of a negress, very 
ornate, with beautiful carving 
and handsome ormolu decora- 
tions, a marvel of workman- 
ship, but the real marvel is the 
Way Jite tells the time, The 
works are in the head and the 
time is recorded in the pupils 
of the eyes: the hours in one 
eye and the minutes in the 
Otters Uhe fame of Lepine, _ 
who made this clock, crossed { 
the ocean. George Washing- @& 
ton had one of his clocks. It 
must have been an honest time- 
keeper or Washington, who 
was so particular as to punc- 
tuality, would not have kept it. 
Many a watch he is said to 
have given to friends as a hint 
of what was expected of them. 

Louis XIV’s favorite clock 
was the Sun Ray, a very elab- 
orate burst of gilt and ormo- 
lu, with the clock in the cen- 
tre, the rays, double daisy like, 
forming the frame. 


| 
Le 


Napoleon must have been 
a great lover of clocks and 
watches. He seems to have 
ordered them from all corners 
of the earth. His portrait in 
enamel, painted on ivory or 
engraved on gold, is set on the 
back of watches that follow 


A. 


Clock once owned by Anne Boleyn 


pendales could not dodge it. 
Tables, chairs, furniture of all 
kinds, were all treated to a 
debauch of Chinese lines. Por- 
celain was designed to corre- 
spond; right there is the root 
of the “willow pattern” as in- 
troduced by Staffordshire. 

The Jones collection in 
South Kensington has a de- 
lightfully interesting group of 
clocks. The one which 
brought exclamations of de- 
light from our party was the 
Sedan Chair Clock that once 
belonged to Marie Antoinette. 
It was small, and quite evi- 
dently French; the dial and 
three sides were of ornament- 
al Sevres porcelain, set in a 
metal case. We called it the 
great grandfather of the auto- 
mobile clock. 
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At an exhibition of freak 
(bizarre) clocks in Paris there 
was a curious jackknife watch 
and compass made in the early 
part of the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry. The watch keeps good 
time and the compass works, 
but we all wondered if the 
blade would whittle. It look- 
ed like a Yankee invention, 
but we found it had been 
made in Switzerland and was 
in the collection of a wealthy 
Parisian. 
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ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES 


Persons of Moderate Means May Collect Them, as the Cost Is Comparatively Small 


af O all intents and purposes, old English glass of 

the Eighteenth Century has many _ individual 
beauties and interesting features. On the whole, it 
lacks the fragile delicacy and the infinite variety of 
manipulation that is apparent with the products of 
the Venetian glass houses. It has none of the florid 
decoration, the enamels and the gilding that is typical 
of the German work, and we do not find the English 
makers producing the elaborately designed and lofty 
pieces that is so often associated with the Low Coun- 
tries. On the other hand, the glass vessels of the 
Eighteenth Century in England possess in their sim- 
plicity and variety an interest which, while it is less 
clamant than that of the Germans, is lasting and very 
real,’ to quote from Percy Bates in “English Table 
Glass.” 

“Besides, they have the advantage of being obtain- 
able for collectors of moderate means, for their cost 
is comparatively small. Of course the revived interest 
during the last twenty years has perhaps doubled the 
value, but English glass is still within the reach of 
the connoisseur. 

“Thomas Carlyle defamed the dead years when he 
said that the Eighteenth Century was ‘massed up in 
our minds as a disastrously wrecked inanity, not useful 
to dwell upon’, and it was a later historian who sounded 
a truer note when he spoke of that ‘century so ad- 
mirable, and yet so ridiculous, so amusing, so instruc- 
tive, so irritating, and so contemptible, so paradoxical 
and contradictory, so provokably clever, and so engag- 
ingly wicked.’ 

“For my part, my attention was first drawn to Eng- 
lish giass of the Eighteenth Century when I visited a 


beautiful old Georgian house in Mid-Sussex. Before 
this, however, I had found these beautiful, quaint 
glasses fairly abundant. 

“T gradually bought them and, 


though for a long time I could not 
see the sequence in them, they cer- 
tainly were beautiful objects to 
possess. Then the beauty of the 
material and the delight that glass 
has for the collector, began to take 
possession of me, and soon specimens 
of Venetian, Dutch and Spanish be- 
gan to appear on my shelves. For- 
tunately, I was shortly brought up 
sharply by a friend who warned me 
that J had neither the money nor 
the opportunity to form a collection 
of European glass. Then I began 
to concentrate on English . drinking 
glasses, 

“All growth is interesting, and all 
changes, whether of improvement or 
reaction are attractive to the student. 


Left to right—Kitcat wine glass 


Slowly I evolved the rules for my own guidance, learn- 
ing a little from every piece I handled, and experi- 
encing the great pleasure of seeing the sequence gradu- 
ally arising, the gaps to be filled, and learned the things 
to search for and to fit that missing link when finally 
found. 


“IT have already spoken of the pleasures I derived 
from the growth of my small collection and the simple 
beauty of some of the pieces, the quaint originality 
of some others. 


“Tt 1s never safe to express a decided opinion that 
any object of antiquity is unique. Perhaps some col- 
lector who is searching for glasses of the Sixteenth 
or Seventeenth Centuries may find some specimen that 
purports to be of that period, but any such article 
must be regarded with extreme caution. 


“A liking for good liquor was probably one reason 
why so many glasses were made, for in the Eighteenth 
Century drinking glasses existed by the thousands 
or.there could not, after so many years, be so many 
intact. 

“Habitual over indulgence and insobriety has passed 
into history as one of the features of that epoch. In 
those days it was confined to no particular class of 
people. The Royal Princess, and the ministers of the 
Crown often saw two figures in the Speaker’s chair 
where in sober moments they saw but one, and it is 
little wonder that men of the lower classes drank also 
without stint.” 

In 1696, Houghton tells us there were eighty-eight 
glass houses in England—in twenty-seven of which 
clear flint glass was made. From that time on, glass 
of the finest quality was made in abundance. After 
1810, English glass ceased to have the decorative merit 
that made it of individual value. 


wine 


with dome foot; early Baluster 
glass; small sucket glass with grooves right through; wine glass 
with double ogee bowl and double knopped airtwist stem; large 
Baluster goblet. 


Wroroper, 1924 


“As a method of classification, it seems to me that 
the best plan is to outline the five main groups into 
which the specimens themselves naturally fall when 
arranged according to the character of their stems. 
They may be more elaborately classified by the shapes 
of their bowls, or they may be divided into the two 
important groups, the coarse, or tavern, and the finer 
grade. 

“The stems, however, obviously fall into five groups: 
The Baluster Stem, the Plain Stem, the Air Twist 
Stem, the White Twist Stem, and the Cut Stem. 

“The Baluster Stem glasses, which 
were made at approximately 1680 
and after, are very heavy and lumpy 
and are far more odd than beautiful. 
The bowls are of such variety and 
out-of-the-way forms as to defy in- 
clusion in any system of classifica- 
tion, but they consort fitly to the 
quaintly designed stems. The Plain 
Stems have no clear line of demar- 
cation from the Baluster Stems and 
simply gradually merge into the 
simpler and lighter type. 

“The <Air-Twist stems fall into 
two groups, the first comprising those 
in which the stems was made in one 
piece while the bowl was drawn out 
from it in the process of manufac- 
ture as in the case of the plain stems, 
and the second consists of 
made in rods of some length and were then cut up 
into shorter pieces to which the feet and bowls were 
welded. The air twists are typically English. Their 
popularity lasted a long time, probably as late as 1780, 
and they are generally associated with feet of the 
normal type possessing rough pontil marks. 

“Obviously, it was possible, when the stems were 
made separately, to evolve a greater variety of twists 
and spirals than when they were a part of the bowl, 
and therefore these stems are more elaborate than 
their forerunners, though they often lost the beauty 
of outline and form of their predecessors. 


stems which were first 


“The White Twist stem probably dates as early as 
1745, and several pieces bearing the date 1757 are 
known and on record. Their popularity lasted until 
almost the end of the century. 

“Colored twists were the outcome of a desire for 


even more variety than could be obtained with white, 
but they are comparatively rare in English pieces. 
They were perhaps made at Bristol more than else- 
where. The colored glass of this period was very rare 
and they were considered more in the nature of freaks 


Left to right—Sucket glass, Baluster stem; cordial glass, opaque twist 
stem; early Baluster stem goblet; early Baluster wine glasses. 


for, while they are doubtless interesting, they do not 
form a link in the series. 

“Of the fifth group there is little to be said. I 
rather believe cutting was generally employed on larger 
objects, such as bowls and standing pieces, and also 
on salt cellers, for a long time before it was used on 
wine glasses. About the earliest date appearing on 
cut glass seems to be 1758. At the time wine glasses 
were being cut, English glass makers were making 
glass of the finest quality—hard, clear, pure and lus- 
trous and the use of the wheel had come to great 
perfection.” 


Five Early Sucket Glasses 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


The Works of Our Early Lithographers Played Important Parts in Politics 


Lithograph by 


Eighty or more years ago prints were used exten- 
sively in political campaigns. And undoubtedly they 
played an important part, along with the campaign 
songs and parades, in which sometimes the citizens 
within a radius of ten or fifteen miles participated! 

Following is a list of a few prints that N. Currier 
and Currier & Ives issued in the “forties” to “sixties”: 


with portraits of 
N. Currier. Dated 


Grand National Whig Banner, 
Zachariah Taylor and Fillmore. 
1848. 

Grand National Democratic Banner, with portraits 
of Polk and Dallas. N. Currier. Dated 1844. 

Grand National Democratic Banner, with portraits 
of Gen. George B. McClellan and G. H. Pendleton. 
Currier & Ives. Dated 1864. 

Grand National Republican Banner, with portraits 
of Fremont and Dayton. N. Currier. Dated 1846. 

Grand National Democratic Banners, with portraits 
of F. Pierce and W. King and with small head of 
Washington on banner in the center of 31 stars. N. 
Currier. Dated 1852. 

Grand National American Banner, with portraits of 
M. Fillmore and Andrew J. Donelson. N. Currier. 
Dated 1856. 

The Presidents of the United States from 1789 to 
1850. (With large center medallion of Zachary Taylor). 
N. Currier. Dated 1848. 

Political Cartoons—Lincoln. Honest Abe Taking 
Them on the Half Shell. Currier & Ives, 1860 (rare). 

The True Issue, or “That’s What’s The Matter” 
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Courtesy of R. C. Hurry 


N. Currier, 1848 


(picturing Lincoln and Jeff Davis tearing the map of 
the United States, with McClellan trying to avoid the 
break). Currier & Ives. Dated 1864. 

The National Game—“Outs” and One “Run,” Abra- 
ham Winning the Ball. Currier & Ives. Rare. 

The Great Exhibition of 1860, depicting Lincoln with 
his mouth sealed by the N. Y. Tribune, riding the 
Republican Platform. Currier & Ives, 1860. 

The Nigger in the Woodpile. Running a Machine. 
Currier & Ives, 1860-64. 

Taking the Stump, or Stephen’s in Search of His 
Mother. Currier & Ives. 

Your Plan and Mine. The Irrepressible Conflict. 
Abraham’s Dream. The Old Bull Dog on the Right 
Track. (These all portray President Lincoln). Currier 
& Ives. Dated 1860-64. 

Storming the Castle; Old Abe on Guard; The Po- 
litical Gymnasium. Currier & Ives. Dated 1860. 

Lincoln Entering the White House. Represented as 
the “Rail Splitter’ and being accepted by Uncle Sam. 
Currier & Ives. Dated 1860. 

Campaigning in the year 1868. Currier & Ives. 

Election Campaigns of 1860-1868. Currier & Ives. 

Campaign ‘for President. Currier & Ives, 1864. 

Splitting the Party. Currier & Ives. 

Grand National Democratic Banners, years 1844-1848. 
N. Currier. - 

Grand National Democratic Banner of the years 
1844-’52 and ’64. N. Currier and Currier & Ives. 

Republican and Grand National Banners of 1856 
and 1860. N. Currier. 
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CAMPAIGN SONGS OF PAST YEARS 


They Exerted Marked Influence in Our Early Political Battles 


ihe the exciting period between the nomination of 

a President of the United States and his elec- 
tion when the contesting parties are busy with 
“campaigning,” the song that expresses some vital 
slogan or excites some particular emotion has al- 
ways been an important factor. Today there are 
sO many ways of impressing the public that the 
song does not have the same force that it had in 
the years prior to the Civil War. During every 
campaign song books were issued containing the 
songs that were expected “to make a hit” and these 
sold in large number. 


Going through the collection owned by the New 
York Public Library many interesting sidelights 
may be gathered on the politics from period to 
period by reading the verses and noticing the tunes 
to which these were sung. These little books and 
pamphlets bought for a few cents in their day and 
thrown away carelessly have in the course of years 
become rare; and it is very hard to find a complete 
collection from which the story of the election of 
our Presidents can be read in the popular songs 
of their time. 


In his preface to the Republican Campaign Song- 
ster (New York, 1860), the compiler notes that 
“For twenty years past in each of our quadrennial 
elections the song has been recognized as a legiti- 
mate political power; and he who has witnessed 
the effect of ten thousand voices uniting in the 
chorus of a political song adapted to some popular 
air, will never call it trivial. Not a few who read 
this remark will recall the exciting canvass of 1840, 
when if not for the first time in the history of our 
politics, certainly to a far greater extent than ever 
before, the practice of singing was introduced into 
our political gatherings; and from the Lakes to 
Florida, from the Mississippi to the Atlantic Coast, 
rolled out the homely refrain and a prophecy of 
victory to the gallant leader of Tippecanoe. Ever 
since then, though perhaps never to an equal de- 
gree, the political song has exerted a marked influ- 
ence in our Presidential contests. It is not neces- 
sary that it should possess much literary merit; if 
it condenses into some rhythmic form, a popular 
thought, emotion, or purpose, it is enough to give 
impulse to the popular heart, however homely the 
verse, or inartistic the air to which it is sung.” 

Looking through the most important of these 
publications we note that the same custom the 
Whigs and Tories had in Revolutionary days of 
writing new ballads and parodies to familiar airs 
and old songs was continued for many years. 

There was great excitement during the election 
of Andrew Jackson in 1828 and “The Hunters of 
Kentucky” had much to do with arousing sentiment. 

The contest between Henry Clay and Andrew 
Jackson in 1832 brought out the song ‘Up ‘Salt 


River,’ which has passed into a proverb. To be 
“rowed up Salt River’ means defeat and disappoint- 
ment. Many persons use the phrase today without 
knowing the origin of it. 

The Henry Clay songs (published in 1842), were 
both humorous and sentimental. They were sung 
to such tunes as: “Life Let us Cherish,” “The Blue 
Bells of Scotland,’ “The Swiss Boy,” “The Camp- 
bells are Coming,’ “Gee Ho Dobbin,” “Auld Lang 
Syne,” “The Hunters of Kentucky,” “Begone Dull 
Care,” “Landlady of France, and “The West Coun- 
tryman.” 


The campaign of 1840 was exceptionally exciting 
because the candidates were in such contrast. The 
Democratic candidate, Martin Van Buren, was a 
New York man of fashion with elegant and luxuri- 
ous tastes. 


General William Henry Harrison, the hero of the 
Battle of Tippecanoe (Nov. 7, 1811) and the Battle 
of the Thames (Oct. 5, 1813), was a rugged man 
of simple tastes, who was living in retirement on 
his farm in Indiana. This farmer, eating plain 
food and drinking hard cider in his Log Cabin was 
one figure; Martin Van Buren, a bon vivant, giving 
elegant little dinners in the White House with 


Lithograph by N. Currier, 1844 


liveried servants, wines of choice vintage and the 
finest foods, was the other. 


The Harrison enthusiasts had the cry of “Van, 
Van is a Used-up Man,” while the Van Buren party 
had the derisive cry of “Log Cabin and Hard Cider.” 
The contest was known as the Log Cabin Cam- 
paign; and the Tippecanoe Song Book: a Collection 
of Log Cabin and Patriotic Melodies (Philadelphia, 
1840) bears the picture of a Log Cabin’on the cover. 
The verses were written to popular tunes of the 
period, chiefly English and Scotch ballad tunes. 


Here are some of them: “The Gallant Backwoods- 
man,” written to the tune of “The Fine Old English 
Gentleman”; “John C. Calhoun” to John Anderson 
my Jo John”; “Uncle Sam and his Fiddlers Three” 
to “Old King Cole”; “Here’s a Health to America’s 
Friend” to “Hurrah For the Bonnets of Blue’; 
“Oh Where, tell me Where was your Buckeye Cabin 
Made?” to “The Blue Bells of Scotland”; and there 
are also among the titles “Pretty Betty Martin Tip- 
toe Fine’; “I See Them on Their Wedding Day”; 
“Vankee Doodle’; “Life on the Ocean Wave’; 
“There’s nae Luck About the House”; “Sparkling 
and Bright;” and “Oh No, I’ll Never Mention Her.” 


The Harrison Medal Minstrel (Philadelphia, 1840) 
also long out of print, contains many of the same 
airs with new verses and several other tunes fa- 
miliar to the period. Among them are: “Jefferson 
and Liberty”; “When this old Hat was New”; “Zip 
Coon”; “Ole Virginny Nebber Tire”; “There’s Nae 
Luck About the House”; “Hey, Come Along, Josey”; 
“St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning”; “The Poacher’; 
“Royal Charlie" ““Pensezia ino: 3" Ay Landlady, ot 
France”; “In Good Old Colony Times”; “Old Oaken 
Bucket”; “Oh, Woodman Spare that Tree”; “Young 
Lochinvar’s~ Sittin’ sonwa Rail? > 7 ihe soldiers 
Tear”; “Kinloch of Kinloch’; “Marlborough is 
Gone to the War”; “MacGregor’s Gathering”; “Frog 
in the Well’; “Rosin the Bow”; “Pibroch of Donald 
Dhu”; “In the Prime of the Morning’; “Washing- 
ton’s March”; “The Mistletoe Bough”; “Long Time 
Ago”; “Let the Toast be Drunk dear Woman’; 
“The Last Rose of Summer’; “The Campbells are 
Coming’; “One Bottle More”; “The Brave Old 
Oak”; “Bruce’s Address”; “The King and Country- 
men’; “Oh saw ye the Lass with the Bonny Blue 
Ee’n”; “Auld Lang Syne”; “The Hurrah Song”; 
“Star Spangled Banner’; “The Battle of the Nile’; 
“All on Hobbies”; “Belzoni's March’ “Priend® oi 
My Soul”; “Marseillaise”; “Meeting of the Waters”; 
“The Hero of the West”; “Sprig of Shillelah”; 
“Come Haste to the Wedding”; “Scots Wha Hae; 
and “American Star.” 


The Republican Songster (New York, 1843), con- 
tains American Republicans to be sung to the tune 
of “Fanny Gray”; “The Candidates” to “The Fine 
Old English Gentleman”; “A Life in the Bounding 
West” to “A Life on the Ocean Wave”; “Don’t 
Give Up the Ship” to “The Carrier Dove”; “Our 
City Daddies” to “The Amiable Family”; and “Come 
Natives Arouse” to “Let Others Rejoice.” Among 
other tunes are: “Rockaway”; “Oh, Woodman 
Spare that Tree”; “A Life on the Ocean Wave”; 
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“Our Way Across the Mountains Ho!”; “Come and 
Take Tea in the Arbor”; and “Hail to the Chief.” 


In 1846-7—the period of the Mexican War—the 
most popular songs, according to a little book en- 
titled National Songs and other Patriotic Poetry 
Relating to the War of 1846, compiled by William 
McCarty (Philadelphia, 1848), were: “Taylor on the 
Rio Grande,” written to the tune of “The Barking 
Barber”; “Song of the Memphis Volunteers,” with 
the refrain, “O de Rio Grande, O de Rio Grande,” to 
“Lucy Nash”; “The American’s Battle Prayer,’ to 
the Druids Chorus in Bellini’s opera of Norma; 
“Oregon and Texas” to “Ole Dan Tucker”; “Song 
of the Volunteers” to “Ole Dan Tucker”; “We're 
on the Way to Monterey” to “Ole Dan Tucker”; 
“For Texas and for Oregon’ ie — Dancye ime 
“Texas the Young Tree of Freedom” to “Harry 
Bluff”; “All for Texas” to “Follow the “Drum”; 
“Come Raise Aloft the Red, White and Blue” to 
“Yankee Ship and Yankee Crew”; “Yankees Light 
the Fires Bright” to “Gray Goose”; ‘For Texas and 
her Star’ to “A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea”. 


Skipping ten years we again take up the Repub- 
lican Songster (New York, 1856), to find such tunes 
as: “Ben Bolt”; “Rory O) More =.) bucy aang. 
“Camptown Races”; “Alley Croakes”; “Hard Times 
Come Again No. More”; “The Tune the Old Gow 
Died of”; “Kathleen Mavourneen”; “I Dreamt that 
T Dwelt in Marble Halls” (from “The Bohemian 
Girl’); “Duncan Gray’; “Some Have to Roam”; 
“The Sea, the Sea, the Open Sea”; “The Minstrel 
Boy”; “A Frog He Would a Wooing Go”; “Wind 
Thy Horn my Hunter Boy”; “Jessie the Flower 
O’Dumblane”; “The Last Rese) ore suaumcee: 
“Troopers Riding By”; “Star Spangled Banner’; 
“Marseillaise’; “Old Oaken Bucket’; “Scots Wha 
Hae”; “Yankee Doodle’; “Carry "me Backetom ole 
Virginny”; “Old Dan Tucker”; “Few Days”; “Uncle 
Ned”; “Widow Machree”; “Old Dog Tray”; “Dear- 
est May”; “Hail Columbia”; “The Darkies Break 
Down”; “The Ivy Green”; “Come Roam the Sea 
with me, Love’; “Auld Lang Syne’) Willner 
Miss Me?”; “My Boy Tommy”; “Nellie Bly”; “Vil- 
likins and his Dinah”; “Jordan is a Hard Road to 
Travel”; “A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea’; “Now 
Hold Your Horses, Will You?” 


Some of the same tunes and several new ones 
are contained in Put’s Golden Songster of California 
Songs, (San Francisco, 1856). Among them are: 
“Rosin the Bow’; “Coming through the Rye”; “Old 
Dog Tray”; “Dandy Jim of Caroline’; “Jordan is 
a Hard Road to Travel”; “Pop Goes the Weasel”; 
“Villikins and His Dinah”; “Twilight Dews”; “Ben 
Bolt”; “Nelly Bly”; “Few Days 

Several new songs appear in Hutchinson’s Repub- 
lican Songster (New York, 1860) compiled by John 
W. Hutchinson. Here we find “March for Abe” 
(Lincoln) sung to “Boatman Dance”; “The People’s 
Nominee to “Nelly Bly’; “Our Country’s Call” to 
“Hail Columbia”; “Campaign Song” to “Hail to the 
Chief”; “Ridden by the Slave Power” to “Benny 
Havens, O”; “I Spurn the Bribe” to “Mountain’s 
Farewell’; “Hope for the Slave” to “Ellen Bayne”. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN 


How to Study and Collect Chinese Porcelain 


By Rateo M. CuHaitr 


E feel that before we can go into the study of 

Chinese porcelain proper, a little more historical 

and other data is essential, because it will supply 
the necessary background for the future talks ‘and 
studies. 

The Chinese through the many dynasties that they 
have made objects from pottery and porcelain, have 
produced many varied wares, which are recognizable 
some in part and others wholly by their characteristic 
forms, colour, decoration and other very helpful dis- 
unguishing marks. To say, however, that hard and 
fast rules can be laid down for the assistance of the 
beginner is not correct; but, nevertheless, there are 
many earmarks that become indispensable and trusty 
guides to the observing and knowing. For one to try 
and learn all these in a short span of time is quite im- 
possible, even though it is possible to direct one to all 
of them. They can only be learned by study and ex- 
perience in the handling and comparing of many pieces. 

If then we want to learn and know these guides, it 
behooves us to become acquainted with as many of 
the wares as is possible. To many we know that is a 
difficult task and assignment, as specimens are not al- 
ways available, therefore, we are going to give a brief 
resume of such outstanding wares that are very im- 
portant to know, and a few of their characteristic and 
comparative values so that we will be in a better posi- 
tion to advance in the study. 

Firstly, it may be mentioned that the peculiarity in 
Chinese porcelain is the remarkable rarity of finding 
two vases exactly alike. Of course, occasionally one 
does meet a pair of things, but it will be noticed that the 
decorations though appearing similar are really not so; 
although carried out in perfect balance of design and 
column harmony the decoration is different, as for in- 
stance it may show a design of ripe peaches on one, 
and unripe peaches on the other. Pairs of things that 
are met with as a general rule are never older than 
the Kang Hsi period (1662-1722 A.D.). 

This may sound paradoxical to the more advanced 
student; but it is, nevertheless true, for although a 
great, or rather the greater part of the Chinese ceramic 
production is made in imitation of the ancient bronzes, 
and so forth, because of their love for the antique and 
the great reverance and esteem in which they hold the 
possession of their ancestors. Yet so characteristic is 
the Chinese ceramic artist that enough of his individ- 
uality is brought out to make it seem different. 

When he has faithfully copied a piece, it is not 
done with the intention to deceive (by this we mean 
early copies, and not the modern rank imitations), but 
rather with the idea to carry on and hand down to 
posterity things they considered valuable in the cul- 
tural sense. This accounts for many pieces that bear 
marks and inscriptions of early periods, that are obvi- 
ously of a much later epoch. 


To return to the subject of the wares of the dif- 
ferent periods, we will as already stated confine our- 
selves to the outstanding porcelain wares. 

The Sung Dynasty (960-1120 A.D.) is famous for 
its potteries in the first half of the period and for the 
first real porcelain in the second half. To this dynasty 
we are indebted for their beautiful and very rare pale 
blue glaze bowls, clair de lune (moon light blue) vases 
and religious vessels with aubergine (eggplant color) 
and deep purple splashes known as Chun Gao ware; 
the remarkable white vases and tapering bowls known 
as Ting Gao, and the fine sea-green, or celadon colored 
glazed objects known as Lung Ch’uan ware when not 
crackled and when crackled it is called Ko Gao—Gao 
in each instance is the Chinese term for ware. These 
two celadon wares have never been surpassed by any 
of the Chinese later productions. 

Perfect specimens are exceedingly rare and fetch 
high sums of money, as much as $5,000 has been paid 
for a small but perfect piece. The most expensive 
ware of the Sung Dynasty, however, the Chun Gao 
flower pots that have the mottled clair de lune and 
deep purple glazes, as much as $30,000 has been re- 
cently paid by a collector for a pair not over twelve 
inches high. 

To the great Ming Dynasty (1368-1643 A.D.) or as 
the Chinese call it T’a Ming, belongs the credit for the 
introduction of underglaze blue on white ground and 
overglaze Wu Ts’ai enamels (five color enamels), and 
likewise for their celadons. This period is particularly 
famous for its fine blue and white pieces, and most 
remarkable of all was the invention of Egg shell por- 
celain (thin like the shell of an egg) in the reign of 
Emperor Yung Lo (1403-1474 A. D.). 

This wonderful ware is as thin as paper, as hard as 
stone, translucent and almost transparent, added to 
this, it is decorated with incised (cut in) designs of 
dragons and other motives so fine, that the decoration 
can only be seen when the vessel is filled with water 
or held to a light. Of this ware was made intriguing 
wine cups, or pigeons as the Chinese affectionately call 
them-—there is nothing more exquisite, more entranc- 
ing! And civilized Europeans during this time were 
drinking out of heavy clumsy wooden tankards. 

Chinese collectors will travel any distance for the 
privilege of examining one of them, and have paid as 
much as a thousand ounces of gold for one of these 
rare small pigeon cup that will fit into the palm of 
your hand, and which weighs not over an ounce. 

To this period also belongs the credit for the Blanc 
de chine (or white china) figures and vases made at 
Fuchien, and known as Fuchien ware. The figures 
made were that of Kwan Gin, the Goddess of Ever- 
lasting Mercy and Maternity and other Buddhistic 
Divinities. The vases made were the most elegant; 
the glazes are perfect and the shapes happy, the white 


glazes range f10m a blue white to a rich cream white 
of satin-like texture. 

It is worth while to remember that as a rule Fuchien 
ware is seldom crackled intentionally, that is the pieces 
made cf “kard paste” porcelain, and that the statuettes 
are always hollow, and never solid no matter what 
their size may be, and also that the majority of the 
vases have the foot, that is the bottom, unglazed. This 
ware is highly prized by Oriental and Occidental col- 
lectors alike, and is as a rule the last ware that the 
beginner interests himself in, because he is attracted 
by the more colorful pieces, and is in a fashion fol- 
lowing the path of least resistance, because, the Blanc 
de chine ware has been much imitated and one must be 
very cautious when buying it. 

A very good rule in this regard is to never buy a 
Blanc de chine piece that is dirty, always have it washed 
and clean, in this way it is much easier to determine 
its real quality. To this ware may also be employed 
the old maxim, “that a piece is as old as it looks.” 

To the Kang Hsi period (1662-1722) we are heavily 
indebted for the perfection of the potter’s art. The 
paste, that is the porcelain, had reached its zenith, the 
enamels and colours were better and purer, the glazes 
were even and lovely. In their drawing they attained 
perfection, presenting a style of their own. Much of 
this progress was due to the fact that the Imperial 
kilns at Ching te chen, was under the direction of the 
celebrated Viceroy Lang Ting Tso, one of the most 
cultivated and learned men in China. 

He also is accredited with the invention of the justly 
famous sang de bouef, or ox-blood, and apple green 
glazes, which has no superior for brilliancy, richness 
and depth of colour, adorned with a crackle sometimes 
as small as fish-roe and as large as a crab’s claw, but 
please remember always crackled. 

A piece of sang de bouef or apple-green that has 
no crackle is simply neither. These wares were 
named after him by the Chinese and they call it Lang 
Gao and Lu Lang Yao respectively. Also in this period 
peach bloom was first made and introduced, and the 
wonderful amphoras writer’s water receptacles, and 
rouge boxes that have been made adorned with the 
peach bloom glaze have never been surpassed and we 
are quite sure never will be. Fine pieces similar in 
shape were made adorned with a pearl-gray and clair 
de lune glaze. Colours such as coral-red, powder blue, 
canary yellow and other monochrome glazes were per- 
fected and had gained world renown for their elegance 
and beauty. 

In this period also the celebrated Famille Verte ware 
was made, it is the porcelain that is decorated in five 
colours, and it should be remembered—it is very im- 
portant—that famille verte ware never has any rose 
or pink enamel in its decoration—never! One must 
not fall into the common error of mistaking the rouge 
de fer or iron red for rose or pink which is an oxide 
of gold and which was introduced in the next period. 

The famille verte pieces are always of fine paste and 
the decorations are delicately and artistically drawn. 
Last but by no means least are the black Hawthorns 
the most distinguished production of the Chinese potter, 
decorated with either three or five colour designs upon 
a black ground, as well as upon green and yellow 
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grounds. These vases always cause a furor in the 
market when they come up for sale and fetch fabulous 
sums; some of these vases are worth as much as 
as $300,000. 

It was in this period that Europe was first enabled 
to acquire Chinese porcelain through the various West 
India companies, and later sent their own designs, 
which the Chinese copied upon their wares resulting 
at a later period into a ware now commonly called 
Lowestoff. 

The Gung Cheng period (1723-1735) and the Chien 
Lung period may be conjoined, as Emperor Gung 
Cheng only reigned thirteen years, and there was not 
much change wrought. However, this though short 
period was particularly active in the manufacture of 
copies of the Sung and Ming wares, and were quite 
successful at it, so much so, that at present there are 
many collections which have these Gung Cheng copies 
labelled as Ming. In this period the Chinese learned, 
some say with the aid of the Jesuit missionaries how 
to produce their famous rose colour, the oxide of gold, 
and it was applied to objects that are now known as 
Famille Rose, or the rose family. 

The Ch’een Lung period, 1736-1795, is the distinguished 
period of the Chinese ceramic art. It was after this 
period that the manufacture of porcelain began to 
decline—some attribute this decadence to European 
influence; be that as it may, it nevertheless was a bril- 
liant and active period. The celebrated emperor Ch’een 
Lung abdicated in 1795 after a peaceful reign of sixty 
years and was one of the most enlightened and cultured 
rulers that China had ever been ruled by. He himself 
was a poet and an artist and a great patron of the 
ceramic art, having one of the finest collections in the 
country, and when he died the manufacture of fine 
porcelains ceased. There was a short lived revival in 
the Tan Kwan period (1820-1850 A.D.) but it did not 
arouse much interest and petered out. 

To this period belongs the credit for the famous 
rose-back plates, made of egg-shell porcelain, decorated 
delicately with exquisite designs and as many as seven 
borders. Also many fine decorative porcelains were 
made in every conceivable form and colour, with 
famille rose predominating. These were produced in 
great number, and at present supplies the biggest part 
of the demand for decorative Chinese porcelain, and 
can be purchased from $25 up to $10,000. 

The real reason for the decline in the manufacture 
of Chinese porcelain, we believe was due to the fact 
that the Chinese, having discovered the commercial 
value of their porcelain both in their own and other 
countries began to turn out pieces in wholesale lots to 
satisfy the demands made by foreign countries, and 
thus lost much of their artistic individuality, which 
gave so much charm and character to their fine por- 
celains. 

This we believe will give us a certain amount of 
knowledge for the background, so essential as we pro- 
gress in our study, for from now on we are going 
to go in the study of how to collect and study Chinese 
porcelain proper. 

In the meanwhile, we hope that you have all been 
studying your pieces of porcelain and making notes of 
findings, for we shall discuss it in the next talk, 
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TULIP MANIA 


The tulip, so beautiful in form and_ rising in 
such a stately manner from its stem, is one of the 
favorite floral devices in ceramics. In Persia, its native 
home, the “turban flower” also has its symbolism and 
appears in various ways, directly imitated from Nature 
and also conventionalized. In Dutch pottery the tulip 
is no less persistent; and when we realize that at the 
time the Pennsylvania German potters settled in their 
new home Tulip-mania was at its height across the 
seas, it is not surprising that these colonists should 
have chosen the flower of the period to decorate their 
wares, which they called in its honor Tulip-ware. 

Alexandre Dumas’s famous novel The Black Tulip 
is not, by any means, pure imagination. In the Seven- 
teenth Century collectors of tulips would pay any price 
for a choice bulb. The tulip was first made known 
to Europe in 1550, when some bulbs were brought from 
Constantinople to Augsburg and the noted botanist, 
Konrad von Gesner, wrote about the flower. The tulip 
began to be propagated in the Low Countries in 1575 
by the horticulturist and gardener, Clusius (Charles de 
Lécluse) ; and it struck popular taste at once. It was 
not long before a regular craze developed of such 
proportions that it is known in history as the Tulip- 
mania. The Dutch and Flemish formed regular col- 
lections and prized their choice tulips as they prized 
their choice pieces of porcelain. 

People expended vast sums to possess a rare speci- 
men and tulip bulbs were actually quoted at the Ex- 
change in Haarlem instead of money. Certain bulbs 
attained fabulous prices. For example the Admiral 
Lieskens reached 4,000 florins and the Semper Augustus, 
2,000 florins. Of the last named there came a time 
when only two bulbs were in existence. An offer was 
made for one of them of 4,600 florins and for the 
other a carriage and pair of horses with fine harness 
and twelve acres of valuable land. Both offers were 
refused. For a single bulb of the Viceroy one col- 
lector gave articles to the value of 2,500 florins. 

At the beginning of the Seventeenth Century—about 
the time the Dutch were colonizing on Manhattan 
Island—one Dutch collection brought 9,000 florins at a 
public sale! At Lille one collector purchased a bulb 
that he wanted by exchanging for it his brass foundry 
in full activity valued at 30,000 florins. Many mer- 
chants gave up their regular business and went into 
tulip raising and tulip brokerage. 

There is a story of a man who entered a great house 
on some errand and saw twelve onions, as he thought, 
lying on a table. Being fond of onions, he cut one 
with his knife, and, finding it bitter, threw it away. 
He tried the entire lot. The collector appeared. Con- 
sternation! The unsatisfactory meal had cost 30,000 
florins! 

Another story: A poor soap maker in The Hague 
obtained a black tulip. One day a deputation from 
the Tulip Society of Haarlem called. The gentlemen 
(who were of the type of the Frans Hals portrait in 
this magazine) offered to purchase the flower, The 
man refused the first offer of 200 florins and finally 
agreed to sell his Black Tulip for 1500. One of the 
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Four Poster, Corner Cupboard, 
and a thousand and one things 


40 miles from Boston on State Road to 
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flower fanciers immediately threw the bulb to the 
ground and crushed it. “Idiot,” he said to the soap- 
maker, “we succeeded in propagating that tulip our- 
selves. We did not want to have any other in exis- 
tence and that is why we have destroyed it. We know 
that such good fortune will never favor you a second 
time. No matter how much time you may spend in 
your garden, you will never get another of this variety. 
If you had asked 10,000 florins, we were prepared to 
give it to you.” 

In other countries the Tulip mania also raged. One 
Frenchman gave up his mill for a bulb of the Brown 
Mother and another rich man gave a valuable bulb as 
his daughter’s dowry. 

The first flute player, Descoteaux, in Lully’s great 
orchestra which played at Court and in Paris all the 
time, was a collector of tulips. La Bruyére wrote of 
him (and his enthusiasm describes that of all the con- 
temporary tulip lovers): “The flutist has a garden in 
a faubourg. He runs to it at break of day and he 
visits it before he goes to bed. We see him as if he 
were planted and he has taken root in the middle of 
his tulips and before the Solitaire. He opens his eyes 
wide: he rubs his hands with delight; he goes closer 
to look at it; he kisses it; his heart swells with joy. 
Then he leaves it for the Orientale. 

“From the Orientale he goes to the Veuve (the 
Widow); then he goes to the Drap d’or (Cloth of 
Gold); then he goes to Agathe (Agatha); and then 
he goes to the Solitaire, where he takes root again. 
There he stands or sits, rapt, and forgets all about 
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his dinner. How. beautiful her shadings, her stripes, 
her satiny, oily skin! How lovely her chalice! He 
gazes upon her, admiring God and Nature in her; and 
he would’ not ‘vive’ up that tulip bulb for a thousand 
écus. But he will be glad to give it away for nothing 
when tulips go out of fashion and pinks come in.” 
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BOOK COLLECTING AND THE PERFUME 
OF OLD BOOKS 
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; In that charming little volume by Eugene Field 
entitled The Love Affairs of A Bibliomaniac (New 
York, 1896), the genial author in talking about the 
delights of book collecting says: 

“There are very many kinds of book collectors, 
but I think all may be grouped in three classes, 
viz.: those who collect from vanity; those who col- 
lect for the benefits of learning; those who collect 
through a veneration and love for books. It is 
not unfrequent that men who begin to collect books 
merely to gratify their personal vanity find them- 
selves presently so much in love with the pursuit 
that they become collectors in the better sense. 

“Just as a man who takes pleasure in the con- 
quest of feminine hearts invariably finds himself at 
last ensnared by the very passion which he has 


been using simply for the gratification of his vanity, 


I am‘inclined to think that the element of vanity 
enters, to a degree, into €very) piasec mpooe 
collecting; vanity is, I take it, one of the essentials 
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to a well-balanced character—not a_ prodigious 
vanity, but a prudent, well-governed one. But for 
vanity there would be no competition in the world; 
without competition there would be no progress. 

“ine these later days I often hear this man’ or 
that sneered at because, forsooth, he collects books 
without knowing what the books are about. But 
fOmivepiniweusay than that man bids) tain toupe 
all right; he has made a proper start in the right 
direction and the likelihood is that, other things 
being equal, he will eventually become a lover, as 
well as a buyer of books. Indeed I care not what 
the beginning is, so long as it be a_ beginning. 

“There are different ways of reaching the goal. 
Some folks go on horseback via the royal road but 
very many others are compelled to adopt the more 
tedious processes involving rocky pathways and torn 
shoon and sore feet. So subtle and so infectious 
is that grand passion that one is hardly aware of 
its presence, before it has complete possession of 
him.” ) 

Regarding the odors which books exhale Mr. 
Fiéld wrote in a-special essay ‘on the subject: 

“Lafcadio Hearn once wrote a treatise upon per- 
fumes, an ingenious and scholarly performance; he 
limited the edition to fifty copies and published it 
privately—so the book is rarely met with. Curi- 
ously enough, however, this author had nothing to 
say in the book about the smells of books, which I 
regard as a most unpardonable error. 

“We have it upon the authority of William Blades 


that books breathe; however, the testimony of ex- 


ay 


perts is not needed upon this point, for if anybody 
be skeptical, all he has to do to convince himself 
is to open a door of a bookcase at any time and his 
olfactories will be greeted by an outrush of odors 
that will prove to him beyond all doubt that books 
do actually consume air and exhale perfumes. 

“Visitors to the British Museum complain not in- 
frequently that they are overcome by the closeness 
of the atmosphere in that place, and what is known 
as the British Museum headache has come to be 
recognized by the medical profession in London as 
a specific ailment due to the absence of oxygen in 
the atmosphere, which condition is caused by the 
multitude of books, each one of which, by that 
breathing process peculiar to books, consumes sev- 
eral thousand cubic feet of air every twenty-four 
hours. 

“Of such books as I have gathered about me and 
made my constant companions, I can say truth- 
fully that a more delectable flavored lot it were 
impossible to find. As I walk among them, touck- 
ing first this one and then that, and regarding all 
with glances of affectionate approval, I fancy that 
I am walking in a splendid garden, full of charm- 
ing vistas, wherein parterre after parterre of beauti- 
ful flowers is unfolded to my enraptured vision; 
and surely there never were other odors so delight- 
ful as the odors which my books exhale! 

“Better than flowers are they, these books of 
mine! For what are the seasons to them? Neither 
can the drought of summer nor the asperity of 
winter wither or change them. 
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Ships’ Lanterns 


MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 


We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 


“The Old Print Shop”’ 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 


MEZZOTINTS 


~« * 


The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
in New York 
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BE. GOTTS GHALK 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 


CABINET 
SHELL TOP CORNER 


from the old Johnson house in 


Salem, New Jersey. 


You are invited 
to examine it at 
the shop of 


Renwick C. Hurry 
6 W. 28th St., New York 
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Holland and for the distribution of its wares in 
other lands. Traditions of craftsmanship accumu- 
lated and Delft rose to a position as a busy focus 
of the potter’s craft which finds its only parallel in 
the Kannebackerlandschen of the Westerwald in 
Nassau and in the ‘Potteries’ of Staffordshire. 

“By the irony of fate it was through two 
Dutchmen that a tree sprang up which was to over- 
shadow and at last to take the life from the once so 
flourishing growth of Delft. The heavy stonewares 
of Nassau and the Rhineland were no serious rivals; 
they were not of a nature to meet the needs of the 
new social order. The cost and risks of thousands 
of miles of transit by sea were an insurance against 
competition from Chinese porcelain. Nor was great 
danger to be apprehended from the tin-enamelled 
wares made in English potteries or in the many 
factories established directly or indirectly in Ger- 
many as offshoots from Delft; they were always 
markedly inferior in quality. The fate of Delft was 
decided when, about 1690, the brothers John Philip 
and David Elers began at Bradwell Wood near 
Burslem with a secrecy they were unable to keep 
up, the manufacture of red teapots akin to those of 
De Caduwe and DeMilde. From that moment the 
Staffordshire potters advanced from supplying crude 
slip-decorated posset pots and platters for the mar- 
kets of the neighborhood towards the production in 
mass of articles for table use in a fine and emi- 
nently serviceable earthenware which found buyers 
in all civilized countries. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF OLD HOOKED RUGS, 


all selected for their beauty of coloring and 
design; a few interesting ones with ship de- 
signs; also rugs with designs of houses and 
animals. 


SOME OF THE CHOICEST MIRRORS 


A Lafayette, a gesso, and a very charming 

Bilboa, as well as early American ones with 

historical paintings, one Perry’s victory and 

other choice ones, with the original paintings 
of ships and eagles. 
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Inland State Road—Halfway between Boston and Plymouth 
TELEPHONE, ROCKLAND 652-R 


Fine Old Furniture Repaired and Refinished 
SHIP MODEL REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 
Scale Models—Architectural—Scenic, etc. 
TIFFANY STUDIO SHOP 


Donald M. Tiffany 
106 BROADWAY - = BAYSIDE, L. I. 
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Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Jacobs 


1236 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Antique Furniture—Clocks 
Sandwich Glass—C hina 
Coverlets—Pewter 


Prints—Linens, Etc. 


Francis D. Brinton 


EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 
FURNITURE 


OERMEAD FARM 
West Chester, Pa. 


-POTTSTOWN 


WILMINGTON - 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, Pip ete Haverhill, Mass. 


For October, I have a lot more Empire Mahogany, Sleigh 
front and Pillar Post Bureaus at $25 each, plenty of Spool 
and Cottage Beds, $15, or two beds complete for $25; not over 
one more hundred of the three-slat back chairs with new Rush 
seats at $7.50 each; some good early Pine Bridal Chests, one 
and two-drawer, at from $10 to $15. Photoes of any of above 
or anything else you might wish sent for your wants.. 


WELCH’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE and HOOKED RUGS 
Old Glass, Silver, Sheffield, China, Pewter, Prints and Books 


OPPOSITE DEPOT LYNNFIELD, MASS. 
(On the Newburyport Turnpike) 


267 COMMON ST. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
(Opposite Police Station) 


FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 
682 Main Street, - Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE 
GLASS—CHINA—PRINTS 


On the Mohawk Trail 


ANTIQUES Send for my list of new offer- 


ings. Special values in Old 
Furniture, Clocks, Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other 
old fabrics, also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 
Perhaps I have that piece you have looked for so long. 


WM. C. WALDRON 
(Historic) Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
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Original Condition 
Early American Furniture 


Pine Chest of Drawers with Original 
Brass Handles; Rare Miniature Corner 
Cupboard in Walnut; Slope lid desk 
in Curly Maple. Fine collection of 


OLD PEWTER, HISTORICAL CHINA, 
POTTERY, GLASS, PRINTS 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 
Established 1866 
711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phyfe style mahogany 40 inch round table, tilt top, 
$125.00; set of four curly maple chairs, Phyfe style, 
$120.00; Curly maple three drawer work stand, $30. 
Highboys, Bureaus, Secretarys, Maple Mirror, Water- 
ford, Bohemian, Jersey and Sandwich Glass. Sevres, 
Vienna, Meissen, Anglo-American China. 


DEALERS WELCOME 


MARTHA de HAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the Heart of the Antique District 
SOMETHING NEW IN EVERY DAY 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


WILMER MOORE 


=z 
6 oe Whe 18 West Broad St., 
opEWELL Hopewell, N. J. 
x Chintzes, F urniture, 
ayo as Glass, China, Prints 
(Oho os Old Pottery 
8 Miles from Princeton — 13 miles from Trenton 
THE NOOK 


L. S. HOLMES 


Early Connecticut Furniture 
Every piece with its Complete History 


Holmes Corner, on the Danbury-Norwalk Road 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 


Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 9%x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 
1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


Just Reprinted—Two Important Books, 
by Alice Morse Earle 


CHINA COLLECTING IN AMERICA 
8vo., decorated cloth, with 66 illustrations, $5.00 


COSTUME OF COLONIAL TIMES 
12mo., cloth, $2.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


EMPIRE STATE BOOK CO. 
70 West 51st Street, New York City 


HEYMAN BROTHERS & BOLD 


PRINTERS and BINDERS 
of Fine Catalogs 


FOR BOOKSELLERS 
AND ART DEALERS 


Small Editions for Authors 
e e e 
812 Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 


Circle 4822 or 9520 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 


Large and Small Stocks of Antiques Bought 
for Cash 


229 East 3/th Street, New Work. Gity, 


The Katharine Wilhs Antique Shop 


in Jamaica is undiminished. The usual large 
assortment of Furniture, Pewter, China and 
Glass is greatly augmented at this tume, for we 
have spent the Summer searching for new stock. 
KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island 
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WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Collections of Spanish, Italian, French and 
Austrian Rock Crystals of ‘antiquity, Jeweled 
and Carved Ivories, Enameled Silver, plain old 
Silver, signed Bronzes, genuine antique Period 
Furniture from Louis XIII (1601 to 1643) up 
to and including the Nineteenth Century. Also 
Gros Point and Petit Point Furniture. 


Ship Models for Collectors and Decorators 
(Collection totals 120 Models) 


Antique Tapestries, Porcelain, Old Textiles, 
Old Wrought Iron Lanterns and Gates, 
Spanish Altar Ornaments, Objects 
d’Art, Cabinet Pieces. 


COLLECTORS ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
Tourists Are Always Welcome 


MORS alive: 


2228 West 7TH St., LOS ANGELES, Catir. 


OLD WITCH HOUSE 
310!%4 Essex Street - 


Salem, Mass. 
A. GRACE ATKINSON, Prop. 
A Large Collection of 


RARE CHINA, FURNES GR 
and GLASS 


ALTON L. DEAN 
GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 
60 Harrison Avenue 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


In Old Concord, Mass, visit 


ALFRED M. UHLER 


ANTIQUES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Onsthemas 
LEXINGTON ROAD 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


Gerober, 1924 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 


FOR SALE 


PAIR OF COALPORT VASES—1750—Eight inches 

high, exquisite color, perfect condition, $25.00; 
mahogany writing box, beautifully inlaid, purple 
velvet lined, I] x 16 inches, $12.00; large Stafford- 
shire platter, $8.00; carriage foot warmer, $6.00; 
pair rare old royal blue glass compotes, perfect con- 


dition, $10.00. Address K. C. B., care Antiquarian. 


CHERRY DROP LEAF TABLE, 6 legs, Pine corner 

cupboard, Hitchcock chairs, hooked rugs, old 
glass, maple beds. A large collection of old bottles. 
Inquiries promptly answered. THE HALL STUDIOS, 
Boston Post Road, MIANUS, CONN. (In the town of 


Greenwich. Conn. 


WHEN IN HEMPSTEAD, would be pleased to have 

you call and see my collection of antiques. Have 
a very rare Duncan Phyfe harp sewing table. Always 
have a few rare pieces on hand. F. BRUNEL, Mill 
Road, So. Hempstead, Long Island. Telephone 70-M. 


BLACK SILK French filet hand lace and hand em- 

broidered shawl, almost 8 yards square, an antique 
bought in Paris in King Louis Philippe’s time. MRS. 
MARIA B. KENT, P. O. Box 578, Sacramento, Calif. 


FULLER HOMESTEAD, Hancock, N. H.—Early pine 
lowboy, hand wrought iron fitting H hinges, strap 


hinges; very early locks and latches. Telephone, 
39-2, Hancock. 


DEALERS 
JAMES DAVIDSON 


Dealer in Antiques 
HOWARD STREET, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Telephone 392 


THE RELIC 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
408 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EDITH BRUEN SHOPPE 
Madison, New Jersey 


RARE BOOKS 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 


BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 
Autographed Lettz2rs. Bought and Sold. Monthly 
Catalog on requesi:. WANTED: Lithographs by 


Currier & Ives. Correspondence solicited. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 


tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


RARE AND INTERESTING books in all branches of 
Literature, Autographs, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
Catalogues sent free on application to— 


R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, London S. E., Eng. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Apply for catalogue of miscellaneous second hand 


books. 
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50c per line per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 


EMPIRE 2-PIECE TABLE, Empire Chairs; Slat-Back 

Chairs; various types Chests of Drawers and Drop 
Leaf Tables; Dutch Foot Table; Tester Bed; Day Bed; 
Pine Corner Cupboard, dated 1765; Walnut Corner 
Cupboard; Rosewood Chair; Walnut Sofa; Patchwork 
quilt; Painted chairs; Brass andirons, sconces, pewter, 
Candelabra. Write for photographs. ELEANOR B. 
BURDETT, 1516 Westwood Avenue, Richmond, Va. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 
stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Walnut Hepple- 


white spade foot card table. Two-drawer walnut 
Gateleg table. Dolphin candlesticks, slope top desks. 
Windsor love seat. H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Black: 


stone, Va. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 

guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 
Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 


MAPLE FIDDLEBACK CHAIRS, set of eight; eight 

Hitchcock, original gold leaf stencils; pink lustre 
tea set, also odd pieces; framed theatre programs, 
1799-1840; flasks, Sandwich glass; cup plates, etc. 
MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Douglastown Park, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
man: Agents in all 
Ireland. Prices very 


STUDIO, Balboa, Calif. 


THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 321 West Front St., 
Plainfield, N. J., offers 3-section mahogany Sher- 

aton table 5144 inches wide by 123 inches long, all 

original, and 14 fluted legs. Price $550.00.. 


MAPLE HIGHBOY, finished in mahogany, Slant Top 

Cherry Writing Desk with fan in lid, Mahogany 
Two-Drawer Stand with base. H. L. THATCHER, 
164 Franklin Street, Westfield, Mass. 


ANTIQUES, LINENS, Quilts, and Hooked Rugs and 
early Pennsylvania furniture and glass. DAVID 
B. MISSIMER, Market Square (10 miles from Lan- 


caster) Manheim, Pa. 


RARE OLD HOOKED RUGS ON MUSLIN; in per- 
fect condition. Also reproductions. MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH E. MORSE, Bon Air Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


imported direct by English- 
parts of Great Britain and 
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WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
WANTED: American historical pictures, large or 
small size, in colors, also farm and hunting scenes. 


RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. City. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERT REPAIRING of early brass, copper, 

and silver. We also furnish missing parts. Clean- 
ing and repairing of Pewter a specialty. J. PISTON, 
576 Lexington Ave., New York. 


I WISH TO HEAR from a capable Western woman 
who would care to sell antiques on a commission 
basis. THOMAS DEVINE, 38 Holiday Street, Dor- 


chester, Mass. 
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Directory of Display Advertisers 


In 


NEW YORK CITY 


Clifford & Lawton 373 Fourth Ave. 
Ralph M. Chait 19 East 56th St. 
Empire State Book Co. 70 W. 51st St. 


French & Co. 5 East 56th St. 
E. Gottschalk 150 Lexington Ave. 
Heyman Bros. & Bold 812 Eighth Ave. 
Renwick C. Hurry 6 West 28th St. 
Mary Lent 9 East 8th St. 
J. Hatfield Morton 229. S7thy st. 
Mabel Taliaferro 30 Charles St. 
Max Williams 538 Madison Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Queen Anne Cottage Accord, Mass. 
Alfred M. Uhler, Concord, Mass. 
Fitchburg Antique Shop, 

Fitchburg, Mass. 
Miss Julia D. Snow Greenfield, Mass. 
W. B. Spaulding, Haverhill, Mass. 
Welch’s Antique Shop, Lynnfield, Mass. 
Old Witch House, Salem, Mass. 
Frank J. Lawton Shirley, Mass. 
Alton L. Dean, Taunton, Mass. 


IRVANARS GE Hea gE 


9 East 8th St., New York City 


NEW JERSEY 

Hopewell, N. J. 

Reid’s Antique & Auction Galleries 
Trenton, N. J. 


Wilmer Moore, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Stephen K. Nagy, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Antique Co., Philadelphia 
Martha deHaas Reeves, Philadelphia 
Mr. & Mrs. M. S. Jacobs, Allentown 
Kern’s Art Shop Philadelphia 
Francis D. Brinton West Chester. Pa. 


LONG ISLAND (New York City) 


Tiffany Studio Bayside, L. I. 
Fred J. Peters, Flushing, L. I. 
Katharine Willis, Jamaica, i.) 1: 


NEW YORK STATE 
Wm. C. Waldron, Cherry Valley 


Katharine Willis, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Francis E. Falkenbury, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
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CONNECTICUT 
A; E: Carroll, 
The Sasco Shop, 
H. E. Burgess, 


East Hartford, Conn. 
Fairfield, Conn. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


The Hall Studios Greenwich, Conn. 
Spinning Wheel Shop, Greenwich, Conn. 
Bernstein, Norwalk, Conn. 
Nellie S. Lockwood, 
L. 8S. Holmes 
Sidney K. Powell 


Marie G. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Armstrong, West Haven, Ct. 
Woodmont Inn & Antique Shop, 


Woodmont, Conn. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Derby’s Antique Shop, Concord, N. H. 
CALIFORNIA 


Mors, Inc. 


M. A. Loose, 


Los Angeles 
Los Angel:s 


ANTIQUES IN THE ROUGH 


SOLD CHEAP 


Have just returned from a trip to Vermont and 


New Hampshire, where I secured some 


(Near Fifth Avenue) 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 


Ee RACING a aie Fe 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


One of the oldest cities in the oldest state in 


the United States. 


Carrying about 400 pieces of all kinds of 
ANTIQUE FURNISHINGS 
Write me what you are searching for. 


Make a Bid for the Clipper Ship shown here. 
Size of Canvas, 42x28 inches—a very old Painting. 


PRICES AND PHOTOS OF ANTIQUES ARE 
WILLINGLY SENT TO COLLECTORS 


Mrs. B. L. BROCKWELL, 
232 N. Market St., PETERSBURG, VA. 


WONDERFUL EARLY AMERICAN PIECES 


dee OU! Vey 


Write Me What You Need 


FRANCIS E. FALKENBURY 


HILLCREST ROAD -=* = 


HARTSDALE, N. Y. 


Telephone: White Plains 2387 


Antiquarian 


Ridgefield, Conn. 
Stratford, Conn. 


REPRESENTATIVE DEALERS ALONG THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


To CoNnnorssEURS EVERYWHERE, 


I OFFER— 

MY JUDGMENT is backed up with more 
than twenty years’ experience in buying 
all manner of authentic antiques for mu- 
seums and private collectors of the first 
rank, 

MY GOOD TASTE, which is easily apparent 
to any visitor. My early American furni- 
ture, china, silver and glass express the 
best taste in their respective periods. 

AS FOR MY INTEGRITY, I have no repro- 
ductions, no revamped or reconstructed 
antiques. I have no Victorian pieces, no 
Empire pieces, no near antiques on the 
premises. | - 

MY VALUES can not be matched by city or 
suburban dealers less favorably situated. 

MY SHOP is about forty miles from New 
York on the Boston Post Road, in Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


BERNSTEIN 


Authentic Antiques 
205 Westport Ave. - - - NoRWALK, CONN. 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 West Putnam Ave., 


Greenwich, Conn. 


An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


THE HALL STUDIOS 


Wish to Announce 


THE OPENING OF THEIR NEW STUDIO AT MIANUS, 
On the Boston Post Road, in the Town of 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


OLD GLASS — HOOKED RUGS 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, 
at Very Attractive Prices 


REGULAR ANNUAL OCTOBER PRIVATE SALE 


New arrivals—6 ft. 2 in. refectory table, three drawers, 
beautifully turned legs; Maple gateleg table; very early 
pine candlestands; pine trestle table; maple and curly 
maple dropleaf table. Pewter, Glass, Prints, Iron, etc. 
ALL KINDS OF LAMPS—TALL BANQUET LAMP! 


WOODMONT INN and ANTIQUE SHOP 


One shop on the Boston Post Road in Devon; another at the 
Woodmont Inn, 14 Cherry Street, Woodmont-on-the-Sound. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Ship Models—Early American Furniture 


277 Elm Street, -. West Haven, Conn. 


Che Creasure House 
U, | sf 1 ( } | eee 


Pine corner 
Cupboard 


Pine Fire 


Screen 


Large 
assortment 


of Pewter 


Hooked Rugs 
and Glass 


3 


SIDNEY K. POWEL 
659 Ferry Boulevard, Stratford, Conn. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
AcNeT MLO1UsEEs 


OLD HOOKED RUGS 

115 E. Putnam Avenue 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

Old Mahogany Lustre 
Early American Furniture—Old China 


ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


THE SASCO SHOP 
(ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD) 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Specializes in Maple and Other Colonial Furniture 


Small Articles of Interest to Collectors. 
Telephone, Fairfield 171-2 MRS. WEEKS 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 
on the Boston Post Road specializes in rare 
early American Furniture, Glass, Currier & 
ves Prints, and especially, Hooked Rugs. 

Write me what you have, with the prices, if you please 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Early American Antiques 


Maple, Pine, Cherry, Mahogany Furniture, Pewter, Glass, 
China, Bric a-Brac, Andirons, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, 
Currier & Ives Prints, Etc. 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
Telephone: Norwalk 845 
On the Boston Post Road 


H. M. REID, of Trenton, N. J. 
3 ANNOUNCES 


The OCTOBER AUCTION SALE OF ANTIQUES 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14th and WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15th 


at 11 A. M., and continuing all day. | 
Among the More Important Items Are: 
A DUNCAN PHYFE CARD TABLE, or SOME HIGH FOUR-POSTER BEDS in fs 
Console Table, with dragon pedestal Maple and Mahogany. 
—something very unusual. BUREAUS, in Mahogany and Cherry. 
ORIENTAL RUGS in various weaves OLD MAHOGANY DESK, with old 
and sizes. brasses. 
HOOKED RUGS—An exceptionally FRENCH CLOCKS and very old 
fine assortment. ANTIQUE JEWELRY. 


THERE ARE ALSO 


Tilt Tables, Pie Crust Tables, Lowboys, Highboys, Chests of Drawers, Windsor, Sheraton, 
Heppelwhite and Chippendale Chairs, Old Mirrors, Fine Candelabra, and Brass Candlesticks, 


Countless pieces of Old China, Glass, Lustre and Silverware. 


NN eae a nS 


EVERYTHING IS ON EXHIBIT AND SALE WILL 
POSITIVELY TAKE PLACE OCTOBER 14th and 15th, 1924. | 


REID’S ANTIQUE and ART GALLERIES | 
27-29 No. Warren St. TRENTON, N. J. 32-34 Chancery Lane 
FOUNDED 1889. : 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer. 


— 


LAMPS : .: + . ODD PORCERAIT RS 


Every Article Guaranteed 
Objects ranging from $25.00 to $22,000.00 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES AT 
19 East 56th Street, New York 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 


eee, Ming Dynacty 1267 1en. SCULPTU RE : : HARD ST ONE 


eight 20% inches. 


ao 


a 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR OF ANTIQUES, 
WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


MODEL OF A SPANISH GALLEON 


‘ 
) 


November, 1924 | 30c a Copy 


a 


A Full Panelled Interior 


—From— 


An Old Manor House 


on the Tames River in Southern Maryland 


19x21 feetiand If foot Ceiling ~ 


—_“QORFERED BY— 


COLLINGS & COLLINGS 


Established 1897 
se ——979--Madison Avenue ST Pens Gla a aa > ee: a New York, Nore — =k 


| 
| 
: 
. 


A Rare Old Example of 


Chinese Cloisonne 


of the 


Ming Dynasty 


This piece is an exceptional rarity. It formerly 
belonged to a member of the reigning house 
in Peking. The surface of the peacocks is 
perfect. The height is 38 inches, including 
the base; the large peacock, with tail, measures 
33 inches; the small peacock, 14 inches. 


The base is marked in Chinese with the name 
of the maker or Chinese city of manufacture. 


This piece is privately owned. It may be seen 
in New York City only by appointment, and 
a complete history will be furnished at that 
time. 


Price $18,000 


ADDRESS “CLOISONNE” 
Care of “The Antiquarian’”’ 


FRENCH & COMPANY 


WORKS OF ART 


6 East 56th Street, New York 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES VELVETS 
EMBROIDERIES FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS 


The Magnitude of 
Kriler’s Stock of 
Antiques Gives Assur- 
ance of Satisfaction 


HE Summer season has been spent 
‘lf in selecting a new stock of an- 
tiques of every description, based 
on our years of experience as one of 
Philadelphia’s largest Antique Dealers. 
We have thousands of old pieces—far 
more than we can ever hope to adver- 
tise, and we can assure you that a visit 
to Keller's will be a source of delight 
to yourself and your collector friends. 
If you cannot call, however, a letter 
telling your needs will receive the 
prompt attention of experienced search- 
ers. 


A few of the outstanding pieces in our 
possession include— 


Upper left corner—Early American White 
China Tea Set, decorations in blue. 

Upper right corner—Antique Empire, gold 
and white china, flower and fruit baskets. 
Second right—Radiant, glowing Bohemian 
Glass. 

Third right—English Glass. Lustre, in color 
red, dark blue and green. 

Fourth right—China tea set, Antique Em- 
pire, gold and white decorated in colors. 
Lower right—Queen Louise Model of First 
Frigate Louis XVI built for France. We 
have quite a large collection of ship models. 
Lower left—The Clipper ship Philadelphia, 
built by Christian Bergh in 1832, and was 
one of John Griswold’s, afterward the E. E. 
Morgan and Sons Steamship Line. In 1837 
it was sumptuously fitted up with a piano 
She carried Joseph Bonaparte to London 


about 1841. Captain E. E. Morgan, in 
command. Plied between New York and 
London. 


Ferdinand 


216-224 South Ninth St., 


Keller 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 


The Old Long Island House That Inspired Payne’s Immortal Song 


ON May 8, 1923, at Covent Gar- 

den, London, a ballad opera 
was produced for the first time 
called “Clari, the Maid of Milan.” 
The libretto was adapted from the 
French by an American actor and 
playwright, John Howard Payne, 
and the music was composed by 
Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, one of 
the most popular composers of the 
period. Marie Tree, who played 
the title role, in the second act 
sang a simple song destined to 
become the best loved song in all 
the world. The unhappy young 
maid of Milan, thinking of her 
home, gave utterance to her long- 
ing in the song we all have sung, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 


By EstHER SINGLETON 


*Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home. 
A charm from the skies seems to hal- 
low us there 
Which seek through the world, is ne’er 
met with elsewhere. 
Home, Home, Sweet, Sweet Home! 
There’s no place like home! 
Oh! there’s no place like home. 


An exile from home splendor dazzles 
in vain, 
Oh! give me my lowly thatched cot- 
tage again. 
The birds singing gayly, that came at 
my call, 
Give me them and that peace of mind 
dearer than all. 
Home, Home, Sweet, Sweet Home! 
There’s no place like home! 
Oh! there’s no place like home. 


The tune, to which the words 
are so happily wedded, was origin- 
ally a “Sicilian Air,” which Bishop 
worked over a little. 

The old opera, now long for- 
gotten, was an immense success, 


largely owing to this song of 
“Home, Sweet Home’. that 
touched the hearts of all who 
heard it. Within a year after the 


song was published 100,000 copies 
were sold with a profit of $10,000 
to the publisher, who paid Payne 
$250 for the copyright! 

A few months later, November 
11; 1823, “Clart, the- Maid of Mi- 
lan,” was produced at the Park 
Theatre in New York. On that 
occasion the mother of our be- 


“Home Sweet Home,’ East Hampton, Long Island 


loved actor, Joseph Jefferson, 
played the part of Clari and was 
therefore the first to sing “Home, 
Sweet Home” in the United States 
The opera was a great success in 
New York, but failed in Boston. 


The poet who could write so 
feelingly of home must have had 
tender and happy memories. What 
was the picture that his mind pre- 
served and his heart cherished? 

Here is the house of his dreams. 

On the principal street of the 
little village of East Hampton 
(once called Maidstone by its 
Kentish settlers), Long Island, a 
hundred miles from New York, 
where the sunlight filters through 
overarching elms and oaks whose 
wavering shadows are’ thrown 
across the little traversed road and 
sidewalk, a quaint Seventeenth 
Century house with gray shingles, 
tall chimney and_ slanting. roof 
rises behind a hedge of honey- 
suckle and pink roses. You push 
open a little gate here and enter 
amid a shower of perfume. A little 
board walk leads to the door 
framed in a canopy of purple wistaria tossing in the 
breeze from the Atlantic, whose breaking waves in 
the near distance suggest the majesty of a Beethoven 
Symphony. 

“Home Sweet Home” is now the residence of Mr. 
Gustave H. Buek of New York, who purchased the old 
dwelling as it was about to be demolished. His idea 
was to preserve the house, which is second only to 
Mount Vernon in the hearts of many Americans, as a 


national shrine, and to have it as his summer home. 

After restoring this historic old mansion Mr. Buek 
made it a treasure house for his fine collections of 
many kinds. 

“We need in this changing land,” writes Mr. Charles 
Hanson Towne, “men of such beautiful sentiment as 
Mr. Buek. The knocker on his door bears the haunting 
phrase Payne wrote so long ago, and he has sought out 
all the manuscripts and relics of the poet and put them 
on the walls in frames; and he has kept a portrait of 
him by Willard—the same Willard who painted ‘The 
Spirit of ’76’—and has it over the fireplace. of the 
cozy drawing-room. The house has been standing 


since 1660, so architects who have carefully examined 
it report; and after the thatched cottages of 1649, 
when East Hampton was settled, this was doubtless 
one of the first buildings of another type to be built. 
There is plenty of evidence that young Payne was born 
here, though the city of New York claims the honor 
of being his birthplace. Let all Americans be glad that 
Mr. Buek purchased it, a thrilling memorial of the 
wandering man who thought of it constantly, and, 
finally in a flood of homesickness, wrote of it in his 
deathless song.” 

Some authorities contend that Payne was born at 
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Kitchen of “Home Sweet Home” 


33 Pearl Street, near the corner of Broad. However 
the matter has been cleared up once for all in the fol- 
lowing letter by John Howard Hunt (who was grand- 
son of the person for whom Payne was named), who 
was long the editor of the Sag Harbor Express. Mr. 
Hunt died a few years ago. Of him Mr. Buek says: 
“No man stood higher than he in Sag Harbor, where 
he spent his entire life, and his word went at par 
wherever he was known on the eastern end of the 
Island. His letter is very clear on the subject, and 
positively establishes the fact of Payne’s having been 
born in the house now owned by me.” 


Mr. G. H. BUEK, 
East Hampton, als 


My Dear Sir: 


As you are now the owner and occupant of the 
“Home Sweet Home” cottage at East Hampton, Long 
Island, the birthplace of the illustrious poet, playwright 
and diplomat, John Howard Payne, who died in Tunis, 
France, in April, 1852, while representing his Country 
as Ambassador, and as his place of birth has been dis- 
puted by many, I deem it advisable to inform you of 
the facts as far as I know them, which conclusively 
show that he was born at East Hampton 


William Payne, the father of John Howard Payne, 
was principal of old Clinton Academy at East Hamp- 
ton, the first academy in the State of New York, and 
Dr. John Howard, the close friend of Payne and a 
hero of the Revolution, was located at Smithtown 
Branch, Long Island. 


As there were no railroads on Long Island in those 
days, whenever Payne wanted to visit New York he 
drove through with his “horse and chaise”, stopping 
each way with Dr. Howard over night. On one of 
these occasions, while conversing after supper, Mr. 
Payne informed Dr. Howard that he had had a son 
born unto him, and said, “I want you to name him.” 
Dr. Howard replied, ‘Do you really mean it?” Re- 
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ceiving an affirmative answer, Dr. Howard answered, 
“T will name him after myself. Call him John Howard 
Payne”. 

The daughter of Dr. John Howard Payne, who was 
the mother of the writer of this letter, John Howard 
Hunt, has often spoken of it to the writer as regards 
the two being named after the same person 

John Howard Payne was a son of East Hampton. 


Yours truly, 
JoHn H. Hunt. 

Almost immediately after his birth, Mr. Buek says, 
“the Payne family moved to New York, and as East 
Hampton was at that time but a fishing village 
and unknown to the world—Payne himself stated 
that he was born in New York, which was possibly 
excusable from the fact that he was a rising actor 
and thought that New York—already a prominent city 
—sounded better than East Hampton, the fishing village. 
That he later returned to East Hampton and spent his 
childhood days there is a well-known fact, and it is 
stated in his biographies it was these years which en- 
deared him to the old home.” 


“Home, Sweet Home” is one of the oldest houses 
now standing in America. It was built by ship carpen- 
ters, as is shown in the panelling. It is a splendid ex- 
ample of Puritan architecture. The house is almost 
square (31x38 feet), the roof rising into a sharp peak 
and falling on the northern side in a sharp slant that 
reaches nearly to the ground, a purposeful trick of the 
old Seventeenth Century American builders for pro- 
tection from the cold north winds. The main rooms 
face the south, to get all possible benefit from warmer 
winds. The frame is of heavy oak fastened with oak 
pins. The sills are laid on a stone foundation. The 
corner posts slope slightly inward so as to resist the 
high winds from the Atlantic. An architect describing 
the construction says: “As the house was built in a 
location where cedar trees and small pines grew in 
profusion but no tall oaks, therefore the oak timbers 
used for framing were evidently transported by water 
to this location. The timbers are rough hewn but 
shaped square. 


Dining Room of “Home Sweet Home” 


“The original front entrance door is still in use. It 
is simply made of two thicknesses of 1%-inch thick 
boards fastened together with hand wrought nails. The 
front step is half of a granite mill stone. 

“The interior wall construction is quite curious: big, 
wide boards were run vertically and fastened by hand- 
wrought nails to the main framework. There are but 
few intervening studs, and these are of the rough- 
hewn variety about 4x4 inches in size. On these up- 
right boards laths are nailed, on which plaster was ap- 
plied. This was for the construction of the outer 
walls and some interior partitions; most of these, how- 
ever, are of wood. The «utside frame was sheathed 
with boards about 1% inches thick, over which are 
split cedar shingles. 

“Two inner walls of the sitting room are of panelled 
woodwork, which was evidently removed from some 
old sailing vessel or built by some ship carpenter. It 
is about 134 inches thick with molded panels and forms 
a rather impressive wall surface for the ‘setten’ room. 
The two outside walls of this room were plastered. 
Floors are of wide 18 to 22 inch boards. 

“The rafters are about 414x6 inches, roughly hewn 
cedar and oak, and have been framed without a ridge. 
Two adjoining rafters are halved at the upper end and 
an oak pin about an inch in diameter holds them to- 
gether. Rough boards about an inch thick and vary- 
ing in width form the roof sheathing over which the 
shingles were laid. 

“The first view of this old house of Payne is deceiv- 
ing, as one thinks of it as a small house, while it is of 
considerable size, and its entire arrangement of rooms 
is very convenient. It is a house built around a chim- 
ney rather than a house with a chimney, as is our 
fashion today. 

“The sitting-room has a large fireplace with quite an 
artistic panelled mantel The open fireplace of the sec- 
ond floor bedroom has a hearth raised about six inches 
above the floor and projecting about four inches from 
the face of the wall. This hearth is surrounded by a 
hearth strip, cut out and molded from one solid piece 
of timber; and it is an interesting 
example of how an old time car- 
penter and builder did his work. 

“The exterior of the house is 
covered with split cedar shingles, 
and while those on the house are 
very old, it is probable that at 
some time new shingles have been 
applied. The framework is some- 
what peculiar to our modern way 
of thinking; 4x6-inch joists have 
been used for the floors and spaced 
about three feet or more on cen- 
ters with a span of 17 feet. 

“At the time this home was built 
it was considered quite a mansion, 
and even when Payne’s father lived 
there, it was one of the 
places of East Hampton. 

“It was with loving care and ar- 
tistic discretion that Mr. Buek 
started the work of restoring and 
this work was carried out in a 


show 


manner that will interest every builder. The idea 
was not to remodel the home, but to restore it to 
its original state at the time Payne dwelt there. 
Modern improvements were added to make the 
home perfectly habitable according to modern 
standards of living. In carrying out this work all 
of the old woodwork was carefully gone over and 
such parts of the panelwork, window framework, 
etc., that were broken or rotted were carefully pieced 
out and repaired. The first floor was in such bad 
condition it needed replacing, but the original floor 
remains on the second story. 

A hot air heating system was added, as_ registers 
would give the least disfigurement to the rooms. Old 
Colonial and Puritan candle holders and chandeliers 
were carefully wired for electricity. A modern bath- 
room was installed on the second floor in the attic 
space. 

To make it suitable as a modern home Mr. Buek 
built on an addition and extended it towards the rear 
and side of the old house, and this addition contains a 
good-sized modern kitchen, pantry, servant’s dining- 
room, two servants’ bedrooms and servants’ bathroom. 
Being the work of a true artist with a love for the fit- 
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ness of things, this annex to the house has been built 
so that it looks exactly as if erected with the original 
home. 


Even the garden is laid out and planted as was the 
custom in Payne’s time. The house itself is partly 
covered with purple wistaria. Honeysuckle forms a 
sweet-smelling hedge in front of the house, while to- 
wards the road there is an oval bed of pink phlox. 


No one would be more surprised than Payne if he 
were to walk back into his old home and see the mod- 
ern comforts of today that have been added without 
even in one particle detracting from the old charm. 
The restoration work has been very carefully and faith- 
fully carried out, preserving the quaintness of the old 
original home, and is a credit to the present Owner as 
well as the men employed to carry out the work.” 


About seven years ago Mr. Buek bought one of the 
three old Dutch windmills that remained standing in 
East Hampton and moved it to the grounds of Home 
Sweet Home. This old relic of past days and a land- 
mark in Payne’s time adds greatly to the effect of the 
house. 

(Continued on page 26) 


OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 
GALLERIES 


One is often asked to describe the Style Louis XV. 
Could there possibly be a better definition than is ex- 
pressed in this delightful portrait of a delightful lady? 
Here we find in her face, her dress, her pose and her 
charm of manner the very French 
Eighteenth Century. No one painted the people of 
the day better than Drouais, who is the representa- 
tive portrait painter in the late years of Louis XV 
as Nattier was in the early years of the same reign. 

The subject of this portrait, which is reproduced here 
by courtesy of Wildenstein & Co., seems to be un- 
troubled by thought or care, just content to be charm- 
ing in a charming world. Her dress is a rich satin, 
one of the kind that “would stand alone.” The stripes 
are white and dark blue with a touch of dark red in 
the pattern and much gold. The ribbon, of which the 
bows, so characteristic of the period, are made, is white 
and scarlet. The lace of the sleeves is marvellously 
painted and so is the miniature on the bracelet. The 
pearls, too, are treated with skill. It is very evident 
that Drouais enjoyed painting the costume, and the 
finely tied bows, the jewels and the lace as much as 
he did the face of the sitter; for Drouais took delight 
in modishness, light elegance, loveliness, delicacy and 
all the pomps and vanities of worldly pleasure. 

Francois Hubert Drouais was born in Paris in 1727 
and studied under his father, Hubert Drouais (1699- 
1767), a portrait-painter, famous for his miniatures and 


essence of the 


who was a friend of the other great artists of the day. 
Nattier, Oudry, de Troy and Van Loo. Then Fran- 
cois studied with Carl Van Loo, and Boucher. With 
such masters is it any wonder that Drouais developed 
style? His portraits of the sculptors Coustou and 
Bauchardon made him an. Academician in 1758 and then 
he painted the Royal Family and most of the beauties 
of the period. He exhibited at the Salon from 1755 
until his death. Drouais, painter to the King and to 
Monsieur and Madame, also painted numerous portraits 
of Madame de Pompadour, and he owed much to her 
patronage. He also painted Madame du Barry many 
times. One of the most popular portraits of Marie An- 
toinette is of his brush in which the young “Austrienne” 
appears as Hebe. Those who have visited Chantilly 
will remember the proud figure in its yellow draperies, 
lilac scarf and rose colored waist ribbons, holding a 
golden cup in one hand and a silver ewer in the other. 

Another famous picture represents the Comte d’Art- 
ois (afterwards Charles X.) at the age of six and his 
sister, Clotilde (afterward Queen of Sardinia), at the 
age of four on a white goat. 

Throughout his life Drouais kept royal favor and 
held his own with the greater painters — Watteau, 
Greuze, Chardin, Pater, Boucher, Fragonard, Lancret 
and Latour; for he, like those artists of radiant style, 
knew how to present piquancy, characteristic gesture 
and light comedy, with quick observation, polished tech- 
nique, flowing lines, fluent ease and true distinction. 


: | GABRIELLE ELIZABETH GALLAND 


BY FRANCOISE HUBERT DROUAIS (1727—1775) 


Courtesy of Wildenstein Galleries 
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Ecclesiastical Silver 


THE HALSEY COLLECTION OF 
PAUL REVERE SILVER 


The Work of America’s Most Famous Silversmith, Assembled by 
Mr. R. T. Haines Halsey 


By EstuHEer SINGLETON 


ANY years ago, before Colonial plate made by 

our native silversmiths began to be fully appre- 
ciated, Mr. R. T. Haines Halsey of New York started 
to gather representative pieces, paying particular atten- 
tion to the work of Paul Revere. The result is that 
today Mr. Halsey owns the finest collection of Paul 
Revere silver in existence. 

Mr. Halsey, who ranks as one of the most learned 
and discriminating of collectors and the leading au- 
thority on artistic Americana, says: 

“Our knowledge of the beauty and fascination of 
Colonial silver is but a recent one. Scarce two decades 
ago the fact that our country in its early days nur- 
tured a remarkable set of workers in the precious 
metals was practically unknown. Family heirlooms, 
which had graced ancestral dining-rooms and, glitter- 
ing in fire and candlelight, cast their joyous color 
notes on festal gatherings from generation to genera- 
tion were almost universally thought to have been im- 
ported from the Old World. Collectors of Americana 
in its various phases were unaware of the existence 
of these beautiful examples of the silversmith’s art. 

“I well remember less than twenty years ago being 


instrumental in the acquisition of a silver teapot— 
hammered out by Paui Revere—by that dean of our 
New York collectors, the late William Loring Andrews, 
long trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, whose 
death has been such a sorrow to all who knew him. 
This veteran and exquisite among collectors, whose 
collections were most varied in their nature, had been 
engaged in the making of a series of beautiful books 
prompted by his. pride in the accomplishment of our 
country, thus introducing to many of us the begin- 
nings of the knowledge of various phases of the col- 
lecting of Americana. 

“His enthusiasm as the wrappings of the teapot 
were removed, disclosing to his eager eyes what ap- 
peared then to he a unique piece of silver, and his 
delight at the sight of this beautiful creation of one 
of our early heroes, have left in my mind a never- 
to-be-forgotten picture. 

“There is yet to come from some gifted pen an 
essay upon the charm of Colonial silver. Its subtleties 
are such that one has to live with it to feel its full 
fascination. When viewing it there is ever present a 
longing that it might be given power of speech to tell 
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its tale of happenings at table board and fireside, of 
sentiments toasted and sorrows drowned during that 
long period when our nation was in the making.” 


This old silver, so closely identified with the history 
of our country, is excessively plain. It owes its charm 
to the beauty of line and proportion, to the perfect 
adjustment of weight or balance, to its rich texture 
and gleaming surface and to its fineness of metal. In 
the early days of our history there were no banks 
for the safe keeping of money and when the flourish- 
ing trade with the West Indies brought in much 
Spanish coin, people went to their silversmith and had 
him melt up their “pieces of eight” and Spanish 
“doubloons” and recast them into tankards, porringers, 
caudle cups and teapots. 

Fine silver articles were not only beautiful adorn- 
ments for the home and useful for table furniture 
and decoration but they were investments. There were 
no regulations for the quality of plate. The name of 
the maker stamped on a piece was the sole guarantee 
of its quality, and this fact alone proves that the 
Colonial silversmiths were men of high integrity. 
Many of these men were important. In Boston a 
great number were officers in the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company, the first regularly organized 
military company in America, founded in 1637 and 
modelled after the famous London Artillery Company. 
Many, too, were ardent Sons of Liberty, including 
Paul Revere. 

“Every one familiar with the annals of our Revo- 
lutionary War,” wrote William Loring Andrews, “will 
concede that one of the most interesting and romantic 
characters of those dark days in our history that ‘tried 
men’s souls’ is that of the patriot, soldier, silversmith, 
copper-plate engraver, merchant, brass-founder, and 
sheet copper-roller, dentist, picture-frame designer and 
manufacturer, die sinker, Grand Master Mason and 
confidential agent of the State of Massachusetts Bay, 
the Mercury of the Revolution, Colonel Paul Revere. 
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He was decidedly a man of action, who in his time 
played many parts and in all his manifold undertakings 
achieved success.” 4 

Paul was the son of a Huguenot silversmith named 
Apollos Rivoire or (in its English version) Paul Revere 
(born in Riancaud, France, in 1702; died in Boston 
in 1754) who learned the craft of goldsmith in the 
Island of Guernsey and who, coming to Boston ap- 
prenticed himself to that famous silversimth, John 
Cony. 


Revere married in 1729 Deborah Hitchborn of Boston 
and their third child, Paul, was born in 1735. Paul 
Revere Il. learned his trade in his father’s silversmith 
shop and, succeeding him at his death, became the 
most celebrated of all our American silversmiths. 


We have just quoted Mr. Andrews’s list of Revere’s 
performances; and to this we may add that he carved 
many of the frames for portraits painted by his friend, 
John Singleton Copley; that he cast many church bells 
in his brass foundry; made brass cannon and much 
metal work needed for the Government’s ships, and in 
his copper rolling mill—the first in this country—were 
made the plates for the boilers of Robert Fulton’s 
steam engines. 


Revere was also a mason. Received into Saint An- 
drew’s Lodge of Free Masons in 1760, he became in 
1770 its Master and from 1794 to 1797 he was Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, of which 
he was one of the organizers. He was also first 
Master of the Rising Star Lodge founded in 1784, and 
on the death of General Washington was one of the 
Committee to write a letter of condolence to Mrs. 
Washington and request a lock of the General’s hair. 
For the preservation of this memento Paul Revere 
made a beautiful little gold urn about four inches high. 


In 1795 he was largely instrumental in founding 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association 
and was its first president. He died in 1818 at the 
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age of eighty-three. He was forty years old when he 
rode with his cry of alarm— 


“To every Middlesex village and farm, 

A cry of defiance and not of fear 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history to the last, 

In the hour of darkness, peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere!” 

It was natural that some of the silversmiths should 
turn to copper-plate engraving, for the ornamentation 
of silver and the chasing of coats-of-arms, etc., gave 
them proficiency with the graver’s tools. 

None of the earlier engravers of our early days 
ranks higher than Paul Revere. Mr. Andrews pub- 
lished a special book on Paul Revere as an engraver 
in which he remarks: 

“Tt is in the year 1765 that, (aside from the portrait 
of the Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, D.D., Pastor of the 
West Church in Boston), we first hear of Revere as 
an engraver. In this year he engraved the music score 
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for caricature and allegory that marks every exciting 
period in the history of a civilized people. The London 
Magazine (1774-5) contains a number of these gro- 
tesque and generally coarse and clownish conceits, 
inspired by the political conditions existing in America, 
several of which were copied by Revere for The Royal 
American Magazine, the last periodical established in 
Boston prior to the Revolution. 

“In 1765 Revere engraved an allegorical picture 
emblematical of the greatly disturbed condition of 
affairs in America consequent upon the passage of the 
Stamp Act in January of that year, and the determina- 
tion of the American people to resist its enforcement. 
In commemoration of the repeal of this obnoxious 
law fraught with such momentous and far-reaching 
consequences to the British Empire, but which, says 
Green in his History of the English People, passed 
through both houses of Parliament with less opposition 
than a turnpike bill. 

“Revere engraved the following year another plate 
A View of the Obelisk erected under Liberty, Tree in 
Boston on the Rejoicing for the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act (Feb. 22, 1766). Before the intention to place 


Strainers 


in a Collection of Psalm Tunes published by him and 
Josiah Flage in Fish Street at the North End of 
Boston. 


“Then followed a succession of engravings which 
embraced a wide variety of subjects—Harmonies for 
Singing Schools—embellished with quaint frontispieces, 
Caricatures, allegorical pieces, Masonic and _ other 
Certificates, Billheads, Seals, Book and Magazine 
Illustrations and Continental paper money. Revere 
not only engraved the plates, but made the press and. 
printed the promissory notes of the State of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, as well as some of the earliest of the 
Bills of Credit authorized by the Continental Congress, 
and they are far more creditable examples of the arts 
of engraving and typography than are the 336x234 inch 
Continental notes, ‘it was death to counterfeit, which 
David Hall (Dr. Franklin’s old business associate) and 
William Sellers, his partner, supplied to the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania as well as Revere’s native state at a 
later period. 

“There appears to have been, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in Revolutionary days and the stormy times 
that immediately preceded them, the usual propensity 


this obelisk under the Liberty Tree could be carried 
out, the structure was accidentally destroyed by fire. 

“Revere’s celebrated but repulsive caricature The 
Rescinders appeared in 1768; and in 1770 he published 
one of his most important engravings, A View of 
Boston with a ribbon, or scroll, inscription running 
entirely across the top of the plate and bearing the 
legend, A View of Part of the Town of Boston 1 
New England and British Ships of War Landing their 
Troops, 1768. 

“But the most noted of Revere’s prints is The Boston 
Massacre, in which is depicted the prelude to the Revo- 
lution. This plate was engraved and published im- 
mediately after the occurrence of the tragedy (March 
5, 1770) in King Street now State Street, Boston. 


“The size of this renowned engraving, inclusive of 
the inscriptions at the top and bottom is 85¢x97 inches 
—of the picture alone 854x77% inches. All the im- 
pressions that I have seen aside. from the one embedded 
in Edes & Gills’ broadside, are colored by hand. The 
two primary colors, red and blue, predominate, but an 
occasional wash of brown or green shows that the 
artist’s color box was not destitute of other pigments. 
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Tea pots, tankards, bowls and candlesticks 


The uncouthness of the engraving is accentuated by 
the bizarre effects produced by the colorist. 


“Furthermore most of the copies in existence of 
this famous print, are more or less stained by exposure 
to humidity, or discolored by the fumes of the kitchen 
fires of the New England farm houses on the smoky 
walls of which they have hung undisturbed and un- 
cared for these many years. Worms, too, have feasted 
on them, but the sad state of decrepitude into which 
they have fallen only causes us to regard them with 
keener solicitude and we suffer no cleaner’s or re- 
storer’s hand to apply to their worn and sullied sur- 
face nostrums and remedies which are frequently 
worse than the diseases they essay to cure. Stains 
in old paper that a bath of pure water will not eradicate 
had better, as a rule, be left alone. 


“It is the uncolored portions of these old prints 
that have been attacked by worms. The little creeping 
things do not appear to have relished the taste of 
paint and probably they found it an unhealthful article 
of diet.” 

The inscriptions upon the Boston Massacre plate 
are as follows: Inset in the lower right-hand margin 
of the engraving the words: ‘Engraved, Printed and 
Sold by Paul Revere, Boston.’ At top “The Bloody 
Massacre, perpetrated in King Street on March 5, 1770, 
by a party of the 29th Regt. 

Three verses follow and below them: “The unhappy 
sufferers were Messrs. Samuel Gray, Samuel Maverick, 
James Caldwell, Crispus Attucks. and Patrick Carr 
killed. Six wounded, two of them (Christ. Monk and 
John Clark) mortally.” 

The illustrations in this article are all from the 
Halsey Collection and show many varieties of form. 

“Revere tankards,” says Mr. Haines Halsey, “have 
the same general and quite distinctive outline—a flare 
at the lip, a body quite tapering, a stout ‘mid-band’ and 
broad base mouldings.” 

Tea pots Revere made in many shapes. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the portrait painted by John 
Singleton Copley the rather fine looking young man 


holds a melon shaped silver teapot. Paul Revere’s 
mark is Revere in shaded Roman capitals. 


Revere’s most famous production was a punch bowl 
made at the order of the fifteen Sons of Liberty, 
whose names are engraved around the rim. This 
splendid bowl, now owned by Mrs. Marsden J. Perry, 
was exhibited at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
in 1906 and 1911 and is now lent by Mrs. Perry to 
the Metropolitan Museum. 


This piece commemorates “the defense of constitu- 
tional government made by John Wilkes in the British 
Parliament and the action of the “Glorious Ninety-two 
Members of the Honorable House of Representatives 
of the Massachusets Bay, who undaunted by the in- 
solent Menaces of Villains in Power from a strict 
Regard to Conscience and the Liberties of their Con- 
stituents on the 30th of June 1768 voted NoT To re- 
scind.” 

The names of the fifteén Sons of Liberty engraved 
around the rim of the punch-bowl are: John Marston, 
Ichabod Jones, John Homer, William Bowes, Peter 
Boyer, Benjamin Cobb, Caleb Hopkins, Nathaniel 
Barber, John White, William Mackay, Danish Malcom, 
Benjamin Goodwin, John Welsh, Fortescue Vernon 
and Daniel Parker. 

The bowl is 5% inches high and with diameter of 
II inches. 

Revere also celebrated this event by inscribing “The 
Illustrious Ninety-two” on a little salt-cellar now 
owned by Mr. Haines Halsey. 

The models of the Paul Revere silver represented 
here are of many kinds, and show that our great Amer- 
ican silversmith followed in his early days the styles 
that were then in demand. When new fashions were 
introduced into the Colonies, he made articles of new 
design. This gradual change is seen particularly in the 
teapots represented here: the old melon shape with its 
birdlike spout and rounded loop of a handle was later 
supplanted by the square model, the handle of which, in 
its latest development, rose in a straight, sharp line 
from the base. The tankard, also, was of several styles. 
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EXHIBITION 


Beautiful Annual Display of America’s Foremost Interior Decorators 


HE annual October-November exhibition of the 

Art-in-Trade Club at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
has come to be one of the most important events 
of the season. The showing of this, the Third Season, 
greatly surpasses in beauty and value that of last year, 
attractive as the latter was! 

Exhibition seems rather a cold, hard word to de- 
scribe the effect of the twenty-three rooms, approached 
through a dignified and warm Spanish-Italian Satresol 
by Raymond Anthony Court. It is rather an expres- 
sion of artistic ideals. Each room is the work of a 
different designer and decorator, but all and each blend- 
ing as it were, into one harmonious construction, illus- 
trating a love for the beautiful, honest, conscientious 
craftsmanship and practical application of the principles 
of the highest expression of art to our everyday needs. 

When it is remembered that only seven days were 
allowed to assemble and arrange the materials, the 
result is amazing. Moreover, the quiet reposeful at- 
mosphere that pervades each and every room, making 
it seem to be a room in some beautiful home 
of cordial hospitality, where people live and enjoy 
life, has been accomplished with the most marvelous 
success. 

In such a series, it is difficult to select one room for 
special praise; and we may here say that in every room 
the question of illumination has been most carefully 
treated with grateful results. One of the most notable 
rooms is an Elizabethan, or rather Jacobean, Living 
Room by Charles of London. The panelling and 
mantel-piece have been brought from an old ivy- 
covered Jacobean house in Thetford, Norfolk, used by 
Queen Elizabeth and James I. as a 
hunting lodge. This interior is there- 
fore three hundred years 
old. 

Another fine room is an English 
Eighteenth Century Dining Room by 
Frank Partridge and Stair & An- 
drews of London and New York. 
Here are some superb Chippendale 
pieces, including a sideboard and a 
dozen Chinese Chippendale chairs, 
made of the finest San Domingo ma- 
hogany. Another successful room 
is an English sitting room in the 
Eighteenth Century manner, by 
Henry F. Bultitude of New York, 
a room of great charm. 

In happy contrast to this is the 
exquisite French sitting room re- 
produced here, by E. A. Belmont, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. This room is of 
no fixed period, but is an agreeable 
combination of French styles adapt- 
ed to modern use. It is colorful but 
restful and indicates the manner in 


over 


which the various French periods can be used together 
to make a harmonious ensemble. The entire scheme of 
decorating and furnishing revolves about the use of 
Toile de Jouy, inspired by the work of the great 
French Painter, Hubert Robert (1733—1808). 

The furniture placed in this room, has been. chosen 
with great discrimination. The sofa, an Eighteenth 
Century piece painted antique white is of the French 
style of the period. The Chaise-Longue, painted an- 
tique white also, is a replica of a Louis XIV model 
shown in the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, in Paris. 
The walnut love-seat is an authentic antique of the 
Regence Period. The bookcase and writing table are 
made in a combination of rosewood and _ tulip-wood. 

Other exhibits are American Colonial apartments, by 
M. L. Overton, New York; Master’s Bedroom, English 
Eighteenth Century, by B. Altman & Co., New York; 
a conservatory, the special feature of which is a beauti- 
ful metal grille, executed by the Edward F. Caldwell 
Company, of New York for Mr. B. F. Jones, Jr., of 
Sewickley, Pa., who loans it to the exhibition; a bed- 
room by Lloyd Brothers, of New York; American 
Colonial breakfast room, late Eighteenth Century, by 
W. & J. Sloane, New York; Regence dining room, by 
Henry Fuldner & Sons, Inc., New York; a mediaeval 
studio, Edgewater Tapestry Looms, New York; 
Georgian reception room, the Sterling & Welch Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; A Man’s Den, Tiffany Studios, 


New York; and a delightful Georgian Library, by 
the Colby Decorating Company, Birmingham, Ala., 


with very beautiful English hand crowel work of Ja- 
cobean design, with strong Oriental flavor. 


French Sitting Room, by E. A. Belmont 
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CHINESE PRESENTATION FANS 


The Emperor's Marks of Favor to European Diplomats 


By DeWiTT CLINTON COHEN 


About 1625 


Chinese Ivory Fan 


KF ROM the most authoritative records it is learned 

that the best “Presentation Fans’ date from 1595 
to 1640. These ‘Presentation Fans” are distin- 
guishable from the fact that they are of larger size 
than the usual fan; are of marvellously fine and 
delicate workmanship; and were made by three gen- 
erations of a particular family of expert carvers 
whose record was lost about 1640. The very early 
and unusual examples of Chinese carving are, there- 
fore, about three hundred years old. Since that time 
numerous copies have been attempted but none 
equal the original in delicacy of cutting. 

Some of the best of the early Chinese carvers 
wended their way westward and finally arrived in 
Venice at the end of the Sixteenth Century and 
attempted to found a school. Not being particularly 
successful they went on and established themselves 
at Dieppe where they founded the Dieppe School 
of French Carving. Some years later some mem- 
bers of this original band gravitated to London and 
settled in what is now Hammersmith, where they 
founded what is known as the English School of 
Carving. 

For the benefit of 
the distinguishing differ- 
ences between the early 
Chinese carvers and 
those who founded the 
French School at Dieppe 
and the English School 
at Hammersmith the fol- 
lowing three points are 
very interesting and im- 


those who wish to follow 


portant: 

The original 
(done at the 
Ivory Works 
under Royal 
differs from the 
two schools in that the 


carving 
Imperial 
at Pekin 
command) 
other 


Chinese carving as practised in France 


Chinese Ivory Fan—Peking 1595—1640 


figures and designs are all carved from the top of the 
sticks downward and the “lacing” or in other words 
the background, was the last thing done in the way 
of carving; and it is this peculiar ability to do the 
finest kind of “lacing” which distinguishes this par- 
ticular generation of carvers from those of a hun- 
dred years ago. This very delicate lacing is a lost 
art. Many modern carvers both in China and Japan 
could no doubt produce equally fine figure carving; 
but it is certain that this wonderfully fine lacing 
that was done by this generation can be done no 
longer. 

The net result of this Chinese method of carving 
is that when you run your fingers over the carving 
you can distinctly feel, and you can readily realize, 
the peculiar method employed, as all of the figures 
seem to stand out above the background. 

The distinguishing feature of the so-called French 
carving is that it is all pierced or what is called “flat 
carving,” and, contrary to the general belief, all 
of the so-called “French ivory carved fans” was 
the work of Chinese carvers. 

This French carving can be easily recognized 
by running the finger over the fan; and, irrespec- 
tive of design, the 
surface is a perfect flat 
one. 

The English School 
differs from the other 
two in that all of the 
carving was done from 
the surface of the fan 
blade downward; in 
other words, nothing was 
cut away, the stick was 
simply cut into or dug 
out, and the figures give 
one the feeling of look- 
ing at an ivory intaglio. 

Going back to the rare, 
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Chinese 


were 


and early Presentation 
Fans, these 
except by the royal request of the 
Kings of England and when marks 
of Imperial Chinese favor were to 
be made they were made by the 
presentation of a carved ivory fan 
on which the initials of the person, 
to whom they were to be given 
were also carved.—hence the 
“Presentation Fans’. As nearly as 
can be ascertained only about fifty 
were ever made, of which no doubt 
a number have been lost. 

A sort of sub-section to these 
Chinese fans are the carved tortoise- 
shell. An unusual feature and a 
very rare one—of early Seventeenth 
Century Chinese carved fan-work 
is the fact that some of the work is done in turtoise- 
shell; and owing to the extreme brittleness and liability 
of the material to crack under changing atmospheric 
conditions, very few examples of this superior lace- 
work are known. I own several of these. It is notice- 
able that on one of them the lacing is so fine that the 
camera could not register it. Nothing finer was ever 
seen in ivory than the specimen shown here. 

Another beautiful piece of Chinese work is a 
Presentation Fan done entirely in pure gold, lac- 
quered on ivory. This last named feature is very 
unusual, as most lacquer work was done on wood. 


never made 


name 


We count ourselves fortunate in being able to pre- 
sent to our readers the above interesting article by 
Mr. Cohen and the exquisite examples from his col- 
lection of twenty-three Presentation Fans, which he 
himself photographed especially for THE ANTIQUARIAN. 

Mr. Cohen, a painter of no little ability, is one of 
New York’s most famous collectors. Guided by artistic 
discernment and unfailing taste, Mr. Cohen has two 
principles of selection: he never buys anything that 
is not beautiful and he never buys anything not m 
prime condition. Moreover, his aim is quality rather 
than quantity. Of his rare treasures he makes par- 


Chinese carved example of the early English School 


Presentation Fan—Triumph and Return of the Warriors 


ticular study. The above article is the result of orig- 
inal research on a little known subject. The impor- 
tance and value of this contribution, therefore, can 
not be overestimated. [The Editor]. 


CHARLES LAMB ON TEACUP LAND 


| have an almost feminine partiality for old china. 
When I go to any great house I inquire for the 
china closet, next for the picture-gallary. I love 
the little figures on china pieces. I love the men 
with women’s faces and the women with if possible, 
still more womanish expressions. Here is a young 
and courtly mandarin handing the tea to a lady from 
a salver two miles off! See how distance seems to 
set off respect! And here the same lady or another 
-for likeness is identity on teacups—is stepping 
into a little fairy boat moored on the hither side 
of this calm garden river -vith a dainty mincing 
foot which in a right angle (as angles go in our 
world) must infallibly land her in the midst ot u« 
dowery mead a furlong off on the other side of the 
same strange stream. Farther or near I see houses, 
trees and pagodas dancing! And now just look at 
that little Chinese waiter holding an umbrella big 
enough for a bed-tester over the head of that pretty, 
insipid, half-Madonnaish chit 

lady in that very blue summer-house. 


Oia 


When Charles Lamb wrote this 
charming little fantasie the craze for 
collecting china that raged in Eng- 
land during the reigns of William 
and Mary and Queen Anne and still 
carried on in Georgian times, had 
somewhat abated. People, however. 
still displayed and enjoyed the col- 
they had inherited. The 
potteries of Chelsea, Bow 
and Derby and the productions of 
Wedgewood, Spode and Minton, fine 
as they were, did not destroy the 
taste for chinoiserie. Tea Cup Land 
—flowery, fantastic and delightfully 
familiar world to 


[The Editor]. 


lections 
English 


impossible—is a 


many 


persons. 
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LUSTRE 


An Old English Ware, of Exquisite Beauty, Which Never Loses Its Charm 


By ESTHER SINGLETON. 


F OR the origin of lustre, ie., ware of metallic reflec- 

tions, we have to go to Persia, Italy and Spain 
It is not with the products of these countries with 
which we are dealing, but of the lustre ware that was 
made in England at the end of the Eighteenth and 
beginning of the Nineteenth Centuries. 


There are three kinds of English lustre: copper or 
brown; gold or purple; and silver or platinum. 


Silver lustre is regarded as the most artistic of the 
three; and it bears very nearly the same relation to 
porcelain that Sheffield Plate bears to silver. 


All the Staffordshire potters produced lustre. Josiah 
Wedgwood began to make experiments about 1776 and 
produced pieces of silver and gold lustre at his famous 
Etruria Works about 1780. It is hard to determine 
who was the real inventor of lustre that was so com- 
monly used in its day and now so highly valued by 
collectors. 


“English lustre ware of the Eighteenth-Nineteenth 
Century,” says Lady Evans, “has, for its general fea- 
ture, the covering of large spaces, or of the entire 
surface, of earthenware with a metallic coating de- 
signed as an actual imitation of metal. The ware is 
metallized rather than lustred. John Hancock of 
Etruria (1757-1847), claimed to have discovered and 
put in practice gold, silver, and steel ‘lustres’ at Messrs. 
Spode’s manufactory at Stoke for Messrs. Daniel and 
Brown, who were at that time decorating ware pro- 
duced by Spode. 

“<Silver Lustre’ is one of the earliest uses of plati- 


num brought to England from Spain in or about 1750 
English chemists of 1760-1780 were much interested in 
the subject of platinum and its salts. ‘Silver Lustre’ 
was produced throughout Staffordshire from 1785 and 
at the Etruria Works from about 1780 to 1810. The 
industry flourished till about 1838, when electro-plate 
was introduced. 


“The general method for ‘Silver Lustre’ was to dip 
the ware, when prepared and glazed, in a bath contain- 
ing platinic chloride and dilute spirits of tar. When 
dry the vessel was baked for some twelve hours in 
an oven at 1200 degrees Fahrenheit, when the organic 
matter burnt away, leaving a fast deposit of metallic 
platinum on the surface. By this method the pieces 
were ‘silvered’ inside and out. The action of smoke 
on a metallic film is not part of the process. ‘Silver 
Lustre’ in simple earlier forms modelled after those 
used by contemporary workers in Sheffield plate often 
produces a good effect. 


“The metallic surface was applied to glazed black 
or red ware as well as to cream color. Goblets, Com- 
munion cups, tea and coffee pots, toddy sets, barbers’ 
bowls and similar articles were made. The ground 
was sometimes laid in wholly with the silver lustre and 
then a pattern taken out with the end of a stick or, 
in ‘resist’ ware, the vessel when glazed, had a design 
painted on it carefully with a brush in an adhesive, 
‘resisting’ mixture, or sticky solution, generally made 
of brown shellac in spirits of wine. 


“The piece was then dipped in the platinum bath 


Silver Resist Lustre, at “Home Sweet Home” 
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which coated all the surface not previously painted 
with the sticky solution. After a second firing this 
substance was removed and the design left in the 
ground color which was sometimes tinted in blue, 
yellow and other colors; a pretty result was often 
thus obtained. Some pieces of ‘resist’? ware show the 
use of stencils, resulting in a lustre pattern on a 
‘resist’ ground, but the effect is often blotchy and 
unsatisfactory. ‘Resist?’ ware was made extensively 
about 1810-1825 in Yorkshire, at Doncaster, Rotterdam, 
Castleham and at the old Leeds pottery.” 

As Leeds was one of the chief places where silver 
lustre was made in perfection and as several choice 
Leeds pieces appear in our illustrations from the col- 
lection of Mr. G. H. Buek at “Home Sweet Home,” it 
is fitting to see what Mr. Kidson, of Leeds, has to say 
about it: 

“When the old Sheffield plated teapot (in default of 
silver) was so popular that everyone wanted such an 
cbject, Silver Lustre was the potter’s attempt to supply 
the demand. No one knows who invented the ware. 

“The Silver Lustre first made at Leeds was formed 
by a pure coating of metallic oxide over a brown 
earthenware body. Tea and coffee pots, jugs and gob- 
lets were the only forms made. Later the body of the 


ware was cream color and patterns were traced. The . 


silvering did not have the same rich effect as on the 
brown body. Other forms were made and the ware 
ceased to be imitative of Sheffield plate or silver and 
became more individual. 

“The principal material of the Silver Lustre ware 
is platinum, dissolved in aqua regia and added 
to three parts of spirits of tar. This solution is paint- 
ed by a large camel’s hair brush over a brown earthen- 
ware of a full soft glaze and then fired. The second 
coat, which gives it a full, rich appearance, is added 
in the form of oxide of platinum produced by sal 
ammoniac. This is again fired in a muffle kiln at a 
low heat and the piece is finished.” 

Silver lustre is of two kinds: the plain and the dec- 
orated, First put on the market as a substitute for 
silver it soon took a place of its own. On this point 


Martin A. Buckmaster says: “That this ware resem- 
bles silver is doubtless true; it has however remark- 
able differences to the eye alone. It is much deeper 
and richer in appearance, taking more readily all re- 
fiections, much more so than is possible with the most 
highly burnished silver. I. am therefore doubtful 
whether the manufacturers long cared about it as an 
imitation; if they did so, why did they make cups and 
saucers of ordinary shape in plain lustre and many 
other shapes which are not readily found in silver? 
Rather, I believe, they were proud of their wonderful 
discovery for its own intrinsic worth, and clearly this 
was so in the next period of its manufacture as they 
departed from all imitations in their patterned speci- 
mens.” 


“Jugs, tea-sets and goblets, etc., were now decorated 
in elaborate patterns, foliage, fruit, birds being the 
most frequently met with. In some instances the pat- 
terns were themselves painted in silver lustre on a 
white ground, and in others the ground usually white 
formed: the pattern. In the first case the article to be 
decorated was first glazed with a white glaze and the 
pattern was then drawn with a brush in a thin film of 
lustre, great skill being displayed in the free, but deli- 
cate drawing. 


“In other specimens where the pattern is white a 
different method was entirely adopted. The article, 
having been prepared with a white or cream glaze, the 
design is now painted upon it with an adhesive resist- 
ing mixture; the article is then dipped in the silver 
lustre, which coats all the surface not previously paint- 
ed with the sticky mixture, and after firing a seco..d 
time, this substance is removed and the design left 
in white. This method is called the ‘resist pattern.’ 

Another type of the patterned lustre is found with 
silver decorations on a pale canary-colored ground. 
This is a very rare, good example, realizing high 
prices.” 

The silver resist is the largest class. Many patterns 
were used but of all these the “Silver resist bird” is 
the most usual. The bird is associated with foliage 

(Continued on: page 25) 
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EARLY DUTCH GLASS 


It Shows the Influence of the Venetians, Who Settled in Holland 
During the Fifteenth Century 


ENETIAN glass makers, in spreading all over 
Europe, found in the Low Countries particular 


encouragement. Both Antwerp and Amsterdam, to say 
nothing of smaller cities with their wealth and love 
of all the fine and industrial arts, vied with each other 
in the production of glass. As early as 1597 we hear 
of Antwerp: resenting the competition of the Amster- 
dam glass-houses. 

The story of Dutch glass seems to centre around the 
Italians. In what is now called Holland both Altarists 
(from the little Ligurian town of Altare north of 
Savona, famous for its 
glass industry, dating from 
the Eleventh Century) and 
Venetians settled in the 
middle of the Fifteenth 
Century and soon con- 
trolled the glass - houses 
and impressed their taste 
upon the styles. Conse- 
quently Dutch glass is 
classified for purposes of 
study into three groups: 
I. Glass made before the 
coming of the Italians; 
II. glass made during the 
residence and operation of 
the Italians; and, III. 
glass made after the Italian 
influence had ended. 


The first group 
prises rather archaic types, 
chiefly tall, standing cups 
that follow the forms of 
the wooden cups of the 
period and a few dark 
green and brown pieces 
decorated with flat straw- 
berries or those knobs 
known technically as 
‘“oruntsi ” 

The next group includes 
the rough jar shape called 
Igel, the similar shape en- 
larged called in descrip- 
tion of the form Kraut 
(cabbage stalk ) 
closely studded with 
bosses (prunts); the roe- 
mer or goblet on a firm 
stand; and the berke- 
meyer, or roemer of a 
larger kind. These were 
the types of glasses that 
were decorated so beauti- 
fully with the diamond 
engravings, an ac- 


coim- 


strunk 


point 


Decanters, Tumblers and Sweetmeat Glasses 


complishment that was cultivated by the fashionable 
ladies of the period, the most famous of whom were 
the sisters Anna and Maria Visscher and Anna 
Maria van Schurman (who was celebrated in verse 
by so many of the contemporary Dutch poets). 

In this group come the tall glasses, the enormous 
“flutes”, the fantastic Venetian glasses with “wings” 
and ornaments on the sides of the stem, the long mill 
shaped molenbekers, the bells “Hansji in de Kelder,” 
the boots, horns and clover leaves trick glasses, etc., 
all designed for boisterous merry making and hard 
drinking. These types were 
made by the Italians, who 
modified, developed or 
changed their models to 
suit the tastes of their 
patrons. These are the 
glasses we see in the 
paintings of the Dutch 
artists, in the works of 
Rembrandt, Bartolomew 
van der Helst, Frans Hals 
and the “Little Masters.” 


In group three the Bo- 
hemian and English fash- 
ions rule and we find the 
tall flutes developing into 
plain . tubes and”) other 
styles such as the “straw 
drawn” glasses with ex- 
panding funnel-shaped 
mouths; glasses with long 
“blows” and “tears” in the 
stems; tall wine-glasses 
with moulded and uncut 
baluster stems, and so on. 
Many of these are hard to 
tell from English models; 
and little wonder, for 
English workmen were 
busy in Holland making 
glass . “in the> English 
style.” 

It was not strange that 
in a country where the 
glass etched with the dia- 
mond had been brought to 
such perfection that the 
new fashion of engraving 
created in Bohemia (see 
THE ANTIQUARIAN for May, 
1924) should have caught 
popular fancy and was 
followed by nearly all the 
glass- houses. Bohemian 
glass was soon manufac: 
tured in large quantity in 
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Holland. The tall Venetian glass, deprived of its 
“wings” and other ornaments, provided the model 
for the baluster stem. 

The statement that Lybert Meynertsz van Duyn and 
Hugo Spierings as having been privileged in Holland 
in 1665 to make Rhine wine glasses called rheumers 
and beer glasses, Mr. Hartshorne considers important 
as bearing upon the fact of the German influence in 
Dutch glasses from the beginning of the century, 
“corroborated by the number of rheumers, or roemers 
which have nothing to do with the vulgar English 
rummers of a hundred and fifty years later—still exist- 
ing in Holland and represented during a century in 
so many Dutch pictures more frequently than any other 
glasses. 

“The value of pictures in giving information re- 
specting the dates and,forms of glasses, their relative 
value and application to use in all grades of society 
has not been overlooked by Low Country antiquaries. 
In these exact and beautiful pictorial records which 
no other country possesses to such an extent, the wide 
influence of the Italians upon native art in glass is 
clearly set forth. 


“The great interest of representations of glass in 
pictures consists in their showing not only the purely 
Venetian forms—the glasses de Iuxe—made in the Low 
Countries by Venetians and Altarists so long as they 
were prominent there, or rather until the last quarter 
of the Seventeenth Century, and by their imitators, 
but also the glass cups of late Gothic times—cups 
mounted in gold with mullet-footed bases, lingering 
on the buffets in the picture, side by side with the 
simple, thin glass drinking-vessels, of which—as with 
the late Fifteenth Century Jgels and the early Kraut 
strunks—original examples are so excessively rare, 
and which preceded the first production of the foreign- 
ers in the Low Countries. 

“Then we have also in the pictures, up to the end of 
the Seventeenth Century, the likenesses of the spacious 
wine and beer glasses, both of the better and of the 
common sort, and so faithfully depicted that if actual 
examples had not happily been preserved, the continu- 
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ous story could have been set forth from the not less 
fascinating pictures alone. Now the sources unite in 
showing exactly how Italian influence, exercised under 
sunnier skies for the most part upon delicate tazza- 
shaped cups and wine glasses of moderate dimensions 
crept into the designs of the capacious vessels which 
the ruder tastes and more vigorous habits of the 
Flemings and Batavians demanded.” 

Among the famous glass-works was that of Middel- 
burg, where Godefroid Verhaegen set up a house in 
1581 to produce glass in the “facon de Venise,’ and 
to which he brought English workmen from England. 
Maestricht also boasted in 1651 glass furnaces of im- 
portance and at s’Hertogenbosch (Bar le Duc) were 
made beer glasses and glass of many other uses in 
“the styles of Altare and Murano.” 

Glass became so renowned a product of s’Hertogen- 
bosch that presents were made to distinguished person- 
ages of covered cups, porringers and sweetmeat glasses 
engraved with armorial bearings and emblematic de- 


signs. There were important glass works in Dordrecht, 
Haarlem, The Hague, Rotterdam and, last but not 
least, in Amsterdam. In the “Venice of the North” 


glass continued to be made after the Peace of Utrecht 
in 1713, when the art of cutting and polishing glass 
was carried to such perfection that the attention of the 
whole world was attracted. This was a natural develop- 
ment in the city of Amsterdam which ranked first of 
all places in the art of diamond cutting and polishing. 
In this country where the love of home was a cult, 
and where the pleasures of the table were cultivated 
to a high pitch of excellence it is natural to find glass 
vessels of many shapes and varieties for table service. 
Very important were the covered sweetmeat dishes 
and compotiers, which were the logical developments 
of the Mediaeval covered drageoir, that cup of cere- 
mony in which the dragées, or confections, were served. 
In our illustrations from the collection of Mrs. 
Carrington of Stonington, Connecticut, several of these 
sweetmeat dishes, of varying sizes, are represented. 
One set forms also a “garniture” for decoration on a 
buffet or in a cabinet, when not in use on the table. 
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“AMERICAN WING” 


Generous Gift to the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest 
To Be Devoted to Early Americana 


By R. T. Haines HAtsEy 


Ge Nov. 10 the new wing of Early American Art 

at the Metropolitan Museum will be formally 
opened. This is an event of the greatest significance 
in the history of our artistic and national development 
and of far-reaching importance, for there will be placed 
on permanent exhibition interiors and furnishings, cu- 
rios and other objects that will afford a comprehensive 
survey of the evolution and varying characteristics of 
early American art such as has hitherto not been pos- 
sible in any one place. The 
material is not confined to any 
one locality or section of the 
country, but extends in its 
range throughout the thirteen 
original states. 

The enormous value of this 
aggregation of the productions 
of the hands and brains of 
our forefathers to the histor- 
ian, art lover, designer and in- 
terior decorator is obvious. 

Placed in a quadrangle, the 
ground of which is to be 
treated as a Colonial garden, 
the new American Wing at- 
tractively presents the facade 
of the United States Assay 
Office formerly at 15 Wall 
Street. The three floors con- 
tain eighteen rooms, in which 
will be placed the 500 pieces of 
furniture; 800 examples of na- 
tive silver, etc. The third 
floor is devoted to interiors 
and furnishings of the Seven- 
teenth Century; the second to 
the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, and the first floor to 
the last decade of the Eigh- 
teenth Century and the first 
quarter of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Thus a visitor going 
from the third floor down 
will have a complete survey of American art from the 
earliest settlement to the time of the Early Republic. 

These rooms are beautifully and sympathetically fur- 
nished with articles of the period and here will be 
found the splendid Bolles collection of furniture and 
the bequests of the late Charles Allen Munn of new 
York, in addition to individual pieces of historic furni- 
ture, silver, prints, textiles, glass, maps, etc. 

Charles Allen Munn was one of the prime movers 
in the original idea of forming this collection and most 
indefatigable—(The Editor) 


Lacquer Highboy in the new American Wing 5p ae 


The charm of early American interior architecture in 
its symmetry of form and purity and variety of 
decorative motives has been little known to any 
but those who have sought it out on our highways and 
byways. It has never been seriously considered as 


one of our national assets, nor have our great museums 
until lately done anything to call to mind this delightful 
feature of early American life. 

In 1909 


the Art Committee of the Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration in New York, of 
which Robert W. de Forest 
was chairman, determined to 
illustrate the Fulton side of 
this celebration by the exhibi- 
tion of early American furni- 
ture and household art. They 
reached this conclusion not 
only because of its appro- 
priateness to the occasion, but 
in order to test by actual ex- 
periment whether such a col- 
lection furnished a proper de- 
velopment for an American 
art museum. 

The demonstration was com- 
plete. This revelation of its 
excellence of our early Amer- 
ican craftmanship excited wide- 
spread interest and decided the 
authorities of the Metropolitan 


gram of building up a strong 
department of American art 
in its various phases and mani- 
festations. The first step in 
carrying out this program was 
the acquistion, by the generous 
gift of Mrs. Russell Sage, of 
the Bolles Collection of Amer- 
ican furniture, which had 
formed an important part 
Hudson-Fulton  ex- 
hibit. 
The next Museum problem was the installation et 
its constantly growing collection of American art. 
Lack of room prevented the immediate display of any 
great portion of it. The attempt to show even a part 
of it in any of our existing large galleries made it 
plain that it could not be so shown to advantage unless 
perhaps some of these galleries were subdivided into 
small rooms. Museum galleries, as a rule, are abso- 
lutely unfitted for the proper installation of much of 
that early American industrial art which, if shown in 
sympathetic surroundings, reflects a peculiar atmos- 


Museum to enter upon a pro- 
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phere of delightful simplicity not found in the furnish- 
ings of the baronial homes of the old world. 

Twelve years ago, in discussing plans for the proper 
development of this new department of American art, 
it was determined that the only adequate solution of 
the problem of installation would be a separate build- 
ing in which the various articles of our early pictorial 
and industrial art could be framed, so to speak, and 
shown in the environment for which they were designed 
and made. This solution, ideal but visionary as it 
seemed at the time, is about to be attained through 
the gift of President and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 

The desirability of gathering together, if possible, 
a series of early American rooms was immediately 
recognized and the quest begun. In a dozen years this 
has resulted in the acquisition of eighteen rooms fairly 
representative of the various periods of our architec- 
ture along the Atlantic seaboard. The difficulties in 
our way have been great. Material which had with- 
stood the ravages of demolition and fire and which 
could be purchased seemed almost unobtainable. The 
Museum has studiously refrained from the purchase 
of any room or building which local pride and interest 
were attempting to preserve for the advantage of the 
public. Time and time again, when opportunities have 
offered themselves which would have helped us in our 
scheme of displaying to our numerous visitors a series 
of American period rooms, the Museum has dropped 
negotiations at the request of public-minded citizens 
who were trying to arouse civic pride in the preserva- 
tion of local antiquities. 

Seventeenth Century rooms of any architectural pre- 
tension have been impossible to secure, and so, in view 
of the interest in American Seventeenth Century art, 
it has been decided to construct two such rooms with 
their intervening hallway. These are to embody the 
best features of Seventeenth Century interior archi- 
tecture to be found in the very few of these rooms 
which are extant. Their moulded sheathing, dentils 
over the fireplaces, and triple casement windows will 
indicate a refinement of interior decoration little asso- 
ciated with the prevelant ideas of primitive Puritan 
environment. 

New Hampshire in the early Eighteenth Century 
will be well suggested by a tiny paneled room of un- 
painted pine with a corner cupboard and with the 
rather unusual accompaniment of a paneled ceiling. 

The descendants of the men who hewed their way 
across trackless forests from the vicinity of Boston 
to the Connecticut River will be represented by an- 
other delightful pine room, one which was first ex- 
hibited at the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition. Its fireplace 
with bolection moulding, fluted pilasters with rosettes, 
beaufatt, doorway, and panels subdivided by X-shaped 
stiles have already been reproduced many times in the 
making of rooms for those to whom the charm of 
this particular type of early Eighteenth Century Ameri- 
can architecture has appealed. 

Provincial workmanship of the same period in Rhode 
Island will be recalled by a large room (18x27) from 
Peacedale. It contains one long paneled wall with 
fluted pilasters and a simple fireplace without a shelf, 
and will provide a most appropriate setting for the 
furniture made by Rhode Island cabinet-makers of the 
early Eighteenth Century. 
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Our reminder of the prosperous merchants and 
merchant marine of seacoast New England at the end 
of the Eighteenth Century will be two good-sized 
rooms from Haverhill, Massachusetts. Their paneled 
chimney breasts, cornices, and wainscots filled with 
delicate detail are in the style of the great Salem 
builder, Samuel McIntire, if not the work of this great 
carpenter-architect. 

The Middle States are to be most interestingly rep- 
resented by five rooms, each of a different type of 
architectural treatment. The earliest of these is a 
room from the Hewlett House, Woodbury, Long Island, 
which is typical of the mid-Eighteenth Century work- 
manship on the north shore of Long Island. Its one 
paneled wall, subdivided by three pilasters, includes a 
large fireplace opening, above which are two short 
pilasters, a beaufatt, and a small closet door leading 
into a secret stairway. The prevalence of these secret 
stairways in the more pretentious Long Island houses 
allows the conjecture that the evasion of the excise at 
that time carried with it no unusual condemnation, 
to say the least. 

The period preliminary to the Revolution is repre- 
sented by a magnificent room from the Powell House, 
Philadelphia, which is composed of a paneled fireplace- 
wall of great distinction, symmetrically arranged with 
the fireplace flanked by two doorways and surmounted 
by a panel enriched with carving. A splendid cornice 
and low wainscot inclose the other three walls. It is 
not difficult to visualize the splendor of this room when 
furnished, as it is proposed, with the rich furniture 
in the Museum collection which came from the work- 
shop of that great Quaker workman, William Savery. 

A glimpse of Philadelphia of the early Nineteenth 
Century will be given in a room assembled from two 
doorways and mantels decorated with composition 
ornament made by Robert Wellford, of Philadelphia. 
This room must ever be closely associated with the 
War of 1812, as the central portion of one of the 
mantels contains an oval composition panel picturing 
the Battle of Lake Erie, while that of the other con- 
tains a weeping willow tree and an eagle hovering over 


a sarcophagus inscribed with the legend, “To the 
memory of our departed heroes.” 
The home of the Maryland planter and country 


gentleman of the third quarter of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury will be shown by a large room acquired in Oriole, 
Maryland. All of its walls are entirely paneled. Its 
mantelpiece is flanked by fluted pilasters on pedestals 
and by tall wall cupboards set in arched frames. 

Such is the briefest possible picture of the American 
rooms acquired by the Museum, rooms which when 
installed and furnished with paintings, prints, furniture, 
and various objects of art of their period will em- 
phasize that the love of the beautiful existed in the 
minds of the builders of this republic of ours and 
played an important part in their lives, and that our 
ancestors gave to the native craftsmen of their day 
the encouragement which they needed and _ without 
which there could be no such demonstration of their 
ability as that soon to be made possible by the splendid 
gift of a separate building for the American section 
of the Museum. 


Reprinted in part from the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, 
by special permission, 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN 


How to Study and Collect Chinese Porcelain 
By RatpH M. CHAItT 


The general public upon whose opin- 
ion and perhaps judgment the quality, 
or rather rank of a work of art usually 
depends, generally understands and 
knows little about the technique em- 
ployed by the artist. The public ap- 
proves or gives its disapproval of a 
work of art, by basing its judgment 
wholly as to how it was affected by Gee 
form, colour and composition are the 
most outstanding things they look for— 
technique they do not understand, nor 
look for. 

The student of Chinese art cannot 
and must not permit himself to lapse 
into such a state; he must not be satis- 
fied with mere surfaces, he has to dig 
much deeper if he desires to advance, 
and must try to learn the whys and 
wherefores. 

In the general collections of Chinese 
art one finds objects of multitudinous 
shapes and sizes, which removed, as 
they are from their original surround- 
ings and habitat, have naturally caused 
them to lose many of their intended 
uses and purposes, so that the beginner 
can hardly be expected to know or even 
to guess them. This can only be offset 
by study and experience. 

The shapes created by the Chinese as met with in 
their ceramics did not always originate with them: 
they owe much to other countries such as Greece, 
Persia and particularly India, the land where Buddhism 
originated and which has left an indelible stamp upon 
China. These foreign influences, however, were never 
permitted to predominate; and though much employed 
and incorporated with the Chinese scheme of things 
they were so changed that, after a time, they became 
quite unrecognizable, even to the expert. On account 
of this it is quite hard (and sometimes even impossible) 
to trace the origin of shapes, etc. 

Many of the objects met with, such as dishes, bowls, 
flower vases, incense-burners and so on, are, of course, 
readily identified; but there are so many other things 
that to the Occidental mind appear to be absolutely 
meaningless, useless and strange. It is with those that 
we must concern ourselves. 

Of pottery and porcelain the Chinese produced forms 
of every conceivable shape and design, fantastic, gro- 
tesque, symmetrical and assymetrical. Through all of 
which, however, the observing will find a development 
from the archaic, etc. It certainly would be to our 
great advantage if one of our celebrated savants would 
write the story of the evolution of certain Chinese 
shapes. However, in the absence of this the student 
can in his own behalf trace many of the modifications 
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and changes wrought in Chinese shapes, 
and can trace them down to the 
very sources of their origin, if he will 
but take the pains to do it. 

In order to be in a position which 
will enable one to carry on such a study 
and research, it is absolutely necessary 
for the student (and particularly the 
beginner) to know and be able to name 
the various parts of the anatomical 
construction of a Chinese vase. The 
Chinese constructed a vase along the 
lines of the human figure. They call 
kaolin and petunse, which we have 
learned are the materials of which true 
procelain is made—the flesh and bones. 
Then every vase has a mouth, neck, 
shoulder, body and foot, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

It is highly important that these 
names be remembered, for these terms 
are now internationally employed by 
experts and authorities. The student 
may at first think them quite unimpor- 
tant, but we repeat that though seem- 
ingly unimportant, these are salient 
euides and will become very useful in 
understanding the descriptions given 
to vases in catalogues of exhibitions 
as well as those of auction rooms. 

3y knowing the anatomy of a vase you can follow 
more directly the things of interest pointed out by 
the experts in their descriptions. In this fashion you 
learn much that might otherwise escape you. The 
value of this very important point becomes immedi- 
ately apparent when you are directed to look at the 
things that the experts and catalogue makers have 
considered important to mention. In quite a short 
time you will acquire the habit of directing your study 
to these particular portions of a vase and look for 
the things that you have learned from many indirect 
sources. To this stage the beginner could not arrive 
along any other path, because left to himself he is 
usually carried away by the general appearance of a 
vase and thereby loses, or, rather overlooks, these 
salient points. 

Also, it is highly advisable to try and remember all 
the different shapes that you see at exhibitions of 
Chinese porcelains; and if when you are looking at 
the things you make your observations as instructed 
here, you will find that after a certain time, you will 
have developed a sort of a sixth sense for things 
Chinese, by that we mean, that it will not matter 
whether you have seen a certain shape or not, you 
will at once instinctively know whether the object is, 
or is not, of Chinese origin. This has been my experi- 
ence and it will be yours, I am quite sure—the thing 
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just grows on you; and you cannot explain it. 

A very good rule to remember is not to make allow- 
ances for bad or deformed shapes, and not be 
carried away by the beauty of the design—judge the 
shape for its beauty of form and form alone, tt must 
be anatonucally perfect and balance well. 

When we started this series of talks we mentioned 
the fact that we would not concern ourselves with 
what has already been written on the subject; but 
that we would wholly depend upon ourselves. There- 
fore, we would like to impress it upon your minds 
that the study of shapes is one of the most important 
branches in the Chinese ceramics, and ‘much care should 
be gwen it at the outset. A good knowledge of shapes 
will help you much in judging and identifying a vase, 
and you will soon learn that a twist here and a turn 
there, means much, and tells its own story. 
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SILVER LUSTRE 

(Continued from page 19) 
of a sparse nature. Foliage and floral designs are 
usual, also the vine pattern,—the grape leaf. 

“With the exception,” says Bosanko, “of the rare 
examples of Chinese influence in patterns, the human 
figure is a great rarity; when it does occur with 
silver lustre it is usually in underglaze blue of the Mor- 
land sportsman type. A large number of pieces have 
only a small proportion of the exterior surface treated 
with resist and the designs usually introduced are of 
a floral character. 

“Stenciling with silver lustre is not a prominent 
or satisfactory decoration, probably in consequence of 
insufficient contrast with the ground color. Possibly 
the process of stenciling lustre on white grounds may 
be later than the true resist process, but on the other 
hand we know that stencils were used to reserve the 
pattern ground when producing the resist wares. 

“Several ground shades were used in connection with 
the various resist wares. In the majority of cases 
which in all probability embrace the earlier examples, a 
white ground was used, but on some specimens a second 
shade was introduced, such as canary or blue (white 
and blue or white and canary). The various grounds 
are: 

White. Most usual shade with the clearest out- 
lines. White or cream ground, probably first used, 
which coincides with the queensware body. 

Buff. Frequently met, yet not so often as the white 
—when the buff is dark the effect is a little unsat- 
isfactory. 

Canary. Occasionally occurs. It is a shade which 
often forms a ground for silver decorations with red. 

Blue. Occasionally occurs. The ground sometimes 
gives the silver resist a leaden appearance. Examples 
are by no means common. 

Pink. Exceedingly rare. 

Apricot. Exceedingly rare. 

Resist bands. Quite a large number of pieces, chief- 
ly jugs and mugs, have a band of silver resist at the 
neck, the remaining ground on the sides being left in 
white, cream, or maize as the case may be, with and 
without pigmentary decorations of a minor character.” 

Beginner collectors will be interested to learn from 
W. T. Lawrence that: “The body of the ware differs 
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very considerably, some very fine pieces being of a 
deep chocolate color to black color, similar in feel. 
appearance and fracture to basalt; many other var- 
ieties occur, notably a coarser coffee-colored earthen- 
ware, resembling aventurine, which was largely used 
for the commoner, though probably equally early speci- 
mens; the finest pieces were invariably turned or planed 
after being moulded. The glaze is generally dark 
brown, full and soft. Some specimens, notably 
Wedgwood and Wilson productions, were lined with 
a white flint glaze. A few pieces are lustred on the 
white glaze. Occasionally the body consists of a dead 
white porcelain. 


MARKS ON SILVER EUS TRESS 


“The earliest dates appearing on lustre are those 
allied with silver glaze and with silver resist. A silver 
lustre jug sold at Christie’s in January, 1908, was de- 
scribed as ‘Silver Lustre jug decorated with birds 
and flowers, inscribed to J. Simpson, original Staf- 
fordshire warehouse, 1791.’ 

“In the early days of English pottery it was not 
the custom to mark the ordinary wares, and this omis- 
sion applied to the cheaper products much more than 
it did to the expensive pieces. In connection with 
the metallic glazes the absence of marked examples 
is well-known. 

Lustrous specimens carry an impressed name, or 
letter, if the mark is not in relief, when marked at all. 
Sometimes the name is printed or written on a lighter 
ground. In a few instances initials are scratched in 
the lustrous glaze. In the oldest examples the name 
was impressed into the paste before the piece was 
glazed, i. e., before the body glaze was applied and 
before the full lustre glaze was added, consequently 
the name was obliterated by firing. 

“Occasionally they added some mark or initial to 
the base of the piece with the pigments they had been 
using, as was done on fine porcelain work. The mark 
might be meant to indicate the size of the jug, or 
some special detail, or a special customer. Sometimes 
only a ‘tick’ occurs. Phe cross) a very early mark 
in ceramics—was used at Leeds and Bristol, and exam- 
ples of Spode’s ware are sometimes marked with a 
cdoss.”—(Bosanko). 

J. R. Kidson, the authority on Leeds potters, says, in 
a letter to Mr. Bosanko: “I have no evidence that 
Leeds was the earliest in the field regarding the making 
of lustre ware. The difficulty about lustre ware is 
the absence of any factory mark. The incised cross 
in the clay I do not take to be a factory mark, and 
certainly not Leeds; I should say it is a workman’s 
mark. In-all my experience I have only found ftiwo 
marked pieces of Leeds pottery silver lustre ware, and 
IT have never seen any Leeds copper lustre ware. They 
appear to have made more o: this in the north, prob- 
ably at Newcastle and Sunderland. 

“T should say very little was made in Yorkshire; 
Staffordshire and the North of England seem to have 
been the largest makers, but as stated, the absence of 
factory marks makes it very puzzling.” 

Decorated lustre is sometimes marked with numbers, 
ciphers and alchemistic symbols. “George Bratt” ac- 
companied his name with two stars. 


HOME SWEET HOME 
(Continued from page 8) 


The illustrations given here hint of the charm of 
the interior. Everything in the house is chosen with 
care and taste, and harmonizes with the period. In 
addition to its being a collector’s house displaying his 
treasures to the best advantage the real purpose is 
achieved in the charming atmosphere of the place. In 
“Home Sweet Home” Mr. and Mrs. Buek have mas- 
tered the art of living; and they dispense a gracious 
hospitality which all who have had the privilege of 
enjoying it hold among their prized memories. 

It is touching to realize that the man who had such 
a love of home never knew what it was to have a 
home after the age of thirteen, when his mother passed 
away. 

John Howard Payne hada hard life. He went on 
the stage to support his family, his father falling into 
financial difficulties. He first appeared at the Park 
Theatre, New York, Feb. 24, 1809. He also edited a 
paper in New York called the Thespian Mirror at the 
age of fourteen. 

While very young, Payne appeared in many cities of 
the United States’ in romantic parts, particularly as 
Norval in Douglas, a popular play of the time. He 
also played Hamlet, and on one occasion had a record 
house for the period of $1,400. Then he went to Eng- 
land in 1813 and appeared at Drury Lane in 1817. He 
was called the American Rocius. Payne was actor, 
manager and playwright in London and formed friend- 
ships with Coleridge and Charles Lamb among others 
of note. Edmund Kean produced in 1818 his Brutus, 
which still holds the stage. Not being a good manager 
he was imprisoned for debt in London, and while in 
custody he received a play from Paris called Theresa, 
Orphan of Geneva, which he adapted and sent to 
Drury Lane. Wallack accepted it, and with the money 
Payne paid his debts and was released. 

In Paris Payne shared an apartment with Washing- 
ton Irving. From Paris he wrote in a letter to his 
brother in America: “My. yearnings toward home be- 
come stronger as the term of my exile lengthens. I 
long to see all your faces and to hear all your voices. 
I feel the want of you—parts of myself in this strange 
world—for though reconciled to vagabondism, J long 
for home.” 

Payne returned to the United States in 1832, after an 
absence of nineteen years. He was given a number of 
substantial benefits in New York and elsewhere. 

In 1841 through the influence of Daniel Webster, 
Payne was made Consul at Tunis. He was recalled in 
1845, and returning home did newspaper work in Wash- 
ington until he was re-appointed to the Tunis consulate 
in 1851. He died there April 9, 1852, attended by a 
Moorish servant and two sisters of charity. He was 
buried in the cemetery of St. George on the shore of 
the Mediterranean Sea, and his grave there was con- 
stantly visited by travellers including many English, 
who thought of him as an Englishman. In 1873 public 
interest was aroused in the author of “Home, Sweet 
Home” and a bust was unveiled in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. English residents in Tunis placed a memo- 
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rial window in their church. Finally, in 1883, his body 
was brought to the United States and laid in its last 
resting place, Oak Hill Cemetery, Georgetown, escorted 
by military and naval officers, President Arthur, his 
Cabinet and members of Congress. The centenary of 
the first singing of the song was celebrated in East 
Hampton on May 8, 1923. 

The late Judge Henry P. Hedges, who knew him 
very well, left this pen portrait: “The author of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ is entitled to remembrance. He often 
visited relatives and friends in East Hampton. I can 
see him now as I saw him then: short, some five feet 
and a half high, compactly built, well set up, active, 
sprightly, of nervous temperament, blue-eyed, fair and 
florid, forehead high and white, features strongly 
marked but mobile, expression intellectual, rapid in 
conception and thought, elastic in step, imitative in 
capacity, in penetration, far-seeing, a reader of human 
nature, genial, impulsive, sympathetic, humorous, kind- 
hearted, social, in some practical affairs a child, in the 
world of imagination a genius, in the sphere of wit and 
humor exhaustless, missing no mark for the first, no 
twinkle of light for the last. 


“His mother was sister of Samuel Isaacs of this vil- 
lage (whom in person he resembled) and where he, his 
sisters and his Aunt Esther often visited. His father, 
William Payne, was for many years a teacher in Clin- 
ton Academy, and probably while so engaged formed 
the acquaintance which resulted in his marriage. 

“T think Payne was a precocious genius in youth, 
intellecually above his contemporaries, higher than in 
after life. If so, it would account for the laudatory 
notice of his early writings, which have failed to live 
in after years, while his song of home has survived 
and echoes wherever the sweets of social life are 
known or harmony is heard.” 

Payne never married. Legend has it that the orig- 
inal manuscript of “Home, Sweet Home” was buried 
in the casket of a Miss Hardin, who lived in Athens, 
Georgia. There is also a story of an attachment to a 
young lady of East Hampton who died almost at the 
moment he passed away. 

The original copy of the words and music of “Home, 
Sweet Home” was presented to the University of 
Rochester by Hiram W. Sibley, who purchased it for 
$1,500 at the sale of Mrs. Luther Livingston’s library, 
held at the Anderson Galleries, New York, a year or 
so ago. 

Although John Howard Payne produced more than 
fifty plays, his fame rests on-three small verses: 

“He sang the song of ‘Home Sweet Home’, 
And made the whole world kin.” 
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The illustration on the cover is a model of a Spanish 
Galleon, by E. W. Ottie. 
which, being liable to capture with treasure on board, 


It’ is one of those vessels 


unwittingly encouraged the adventures of the North 
This 


Spanish Galleon is one of the illustrations furnished 


Atlantic, thus helping to found this , country, 


by Capt. McCann for his article appearing in this 
number. 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


The art season has opened with unusually early and 
with remarkable activity. Dealers report an extra- 
ordinary number of good sales and interest in all 
artistic affairs. The season promises to be a prosper- 
ous one. The auction galleries have begun the year’s 
work with splendid attendance and good sales. 

The Belasco Collection was a happy one for the 
American Art Galleries to open with, for it attracted 
visitors interested in the theatrical world. The Belasco 
objects numbered no less than 1,765 and included many 
classes of articles from Bohemian glass to Revolu- 
tionary drums and many curios, besides furniture, 
textiles, porcelains, and historical relics. The sale 
brought a grand total of $37,461. 

The first day of sale (Oct. 20), American, English, 
and Bohemian glass, 292 items, brought a total of 
$3,113.00. The highest priced items were: Three 
Bohemian Glass Bells, two light green, one claret color, 
Mrs. H. K. Manville, $79; two Bohemian glass de- 
canters pilgrim bottle shape, vaseline yellow, Mrs. H. 
K. Manville, $35; pair of Bohemian and glass goblets, 
ruby glass engraved with stags in woodland landscape, 
E. B. Springs, $38; pair of sapphire blue decanters, 
star-cut base, E. B. Springs, $50; Wistarberg green 
glass pitcher hooked handle, C. H. Brown, $37.50; 
pair of American cut and pressed glass lustres with 
eirandoles, Miss M. McCarthy, $190; two clear glass 
portrait flasks one with bust of James A. Garfield 
and one with bust of Pierre G. T. Beauregard, Dexter 
E. Spalding, $40; three green glass gilded decanters, 
Dexter E. Spalding, $42.50; and nine emerald green 
wine-glasses, five inches tall, Mr. Duelles, $37.50; and 
early American glass candalabra garniture, L. Ross, 
$100. 

The total sale for the second day Staffordshire ware, 
European porcelain and faience and Chinese porcelain 
birds, brought $5,114.50 for 323 items. The chief 
purchases were: three Staffordshire greyhounds, A. 
Akermann & Co., $60; Staffordshire silver resist pitcher 
decorated with pale blue, Mrs. F. S. Fish, $230; two 
Chinese porcelain birds, Mrs. F. S. Fish, $62; Staf- 
fordshire lustred pitcher, Mrs. F. S. Fish, $70; pink 
lustred pitcher, Mrs. A. K. Hostetter, $75; porcelain 
tea service, “Chelsea style,” D. E. Spalding, $55; pair 
porcelain jardiniéres, trumpet shaped, F. J. Cuthberson, 
$70; pair earthenware wall-plaques, W. B. Greenman, 
$55. 

The third day French fans, ivory carvings, minia- 
tures medallions, jewelry, lacquer, bronzes, lamps and 
clocks. The 320 items reached $5,885.50. The highest 
prices were: two mammoth Japanase cloisonné enamel 
vases club shape with trumpet mouth, Chas. Gutratt 
& Son, $380; two wax busts, Duke of Wellington and 
Napoleon (?), four inches each, Mrs. F. S. Fish, $200; 
ivory miniature in jewelled frame (the Duke of An- 
nersley), C. H. Brown, $160; French copper gilt hang- 
ing lamp with pale blue glass, Ginsberg & Levy, $150; 
wrought ircn candelabrum, Italian, late Seventeenth 
Century, Mrs. F. S. Fish, $130. 

The Anderson Galleries sale of Chinese antiques 
from the Hazen estate totalled for the two days’ 
sale, Oct. 21-22, $6,190.50 for about 490 items. The 
Brooklyn Museum of Art purchased a large Chinese 
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embroidered temple hanging, 15 feet 2 inches by 8 feet 
11 inches Ch’ien Lung period, gold thread on red 
ground, $140; and another similar piece, $140; a 
Chinese embroidered valence, 27 feet long, Justus 
Sheffield, $135; Chinese rug, H. N. Coolidge, $105; 
Harry Glenby, carved fei t’sui jade koro and _ stand, 
Chien Lung period, $180; carved crystal figure of 
Kwan Yin, A. S. Phillips, $100. 


FOr 
GALLERY NOTES 

At the American Art Association Galleries for 
November the estate of the late Mrs. Frederick F. 
Thompson will dispose of jades, Chinese and Euro- 
pean pottery and porcelain, ivories, silver and other 
Near East objects. Also the Addison Mizner and 
Ohan S. Berberyan Collection of rugs of the 15th, 
16th and 17th centuries. Late in the month a col- 
lection of French and Italian (18th century) furni- 
ture, sculptures, bronzes, tapestries and paintings 
will be disposed of. It is the James W. Lane col- 
lection, 
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A subscriker asks us to value the wax bas relief 
The size is 6% x 8¥Y% inches. 


modelled and painted by a Sister Gertrude, in an 


given here. It was 
Italian convent, about the end of the Seventeenth of 
beginning of the Eighteenth Century. The subject 1s 
“The Bull of Pope Urban VIII. in parchment dated 


1623.” Can any one help us out?—The Editor. 
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FOREFATHERS 


Miniatures of the Vessels Which Brought Our Early Ancestors to the New World 


By Carr. E. ArmitaGeE McCann 


“Lagoda.” 


WHILE ago I illustrated an article on sea super- 

stitions with a drawing of a fishing smack which 
I called the “Polly Ann,” as least likely to be identified 
with any perticular vessel. Two years later came a 
letter from Chicago, saying, ‘““We had a boat in our 
family named Polly Ann, am very anxious to learn 
the origin of the name and the origin of the picture. 
Let me know.” 

I recently met an architect who, with the idea of 
having a model made, was hunting particulars of the 
early immigrant ship “Fox,” on which his ancestors 
came to this country. 

Last year I read a book called “The Fortune of the 
Indies,” by Edith Ballinger Price. It is about a New 
England family, the traditions of which are inseparably 
bound up with the model of a clipper ship of that 
name. It relates how the founder used to own and 
sail the ship and made the model; how the fortunes 
of the family were dependent upon the ‘Fortune of 
the Indies.” The ship was wrecked, the model got 
lost and the family fortunes declined, only to recover 
with the finding of the model. 


The book so fascinated me that I brought the thus 
vividly described model into being, so that now in 
reality she lives on the mantel of the charming old 


Whaling barque. Frank Wood, Esq. 


Rhode Island home of her originator; her sails await 
the freshening breeze with every last little rope 
rove-off in place and belayed to the pin-rail as if 
ready for the crew to tend her when she goes 
treasure-seeking in China, as well they could were 
their fingers small enough. 

My greatest reward was the following by the author, 
now the owner :— 


The Fortune of the Indies. 


She was a thing of drift and dream, 
Fashioned of words, and words alone. 
There in fancy all my own 

I saw her shadowy canvas gleam. 


But now she sails from out the page, 
A living and a lovely thing, 

With lofty graciousness to bring 
The magic of a vanished age. 


My heart beats high to see her freed 
From halting lines of black and white; 
That now she lives—to sail aright 

In beauty and in grace indeed. 


And you who wrought with patient hand 
Davit and deadeye, sail ana spar— 
You know how poor my few words are, 
But through them, you will understand. 
E.B BP, July275 1024 
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Whilst spending many pleasurable hours on this task 
the thought, further aided by the previously related 
incidents, came to me that there must be many near 
parallels in real life. 

It is obvious that, excepting the Indians, every person 
or thetr ancestors must have come here on a ship. 
The foundation of our civilization rests upon floating 
keels bearing adventurous men, women and _ children 
with the nucleus of our agriculture and industries; 
wafted here by white winged sails. 

Still further is the prosperity of America closely 
knit to shipping; this was the first industry of impor- 
tance and all the early fortunes were made in ship- 
building, ship ventures, whaling and the like. 


From first to last, one would naturally expect to 
find a great demand for models of particular ships, 
because democratic though we may he, we still have 
pride in our family names and however matter-of-fact 
we are, we still need fetishes to aid us in our daily 
life, and what better object could we have to serve 
both purposes than a ship-model? 

This is true not only of individuals but of business 
houses also. There is many an established firm through~- 
out the country, that, though they may now be engaged 
in other enterprises, commenced with ship ventures, 
and here again what more fitting ornament could they 
have for the board-room than a model of one of the 
ships that first earned dividends for them? 

From the days of Lief Ericson in tooo A.D. to those 
of his namesake of propellor and Monitor fame, the 
very existence of the white population here was en- 
tirely dependent upon ships—sailing ships. 

Until the beginning of the 17th century it was but 
explorers discovering the continent, then started the 
colonization—Dutch, French, Spanish and British; this 
firmly established, and agriculture for local needs and 
exportation started, the first considerable industry was 
shipbuilding and ship ventures, which began as such 
in 1680, though small vessels, boats and. fishing 
smacks, were fashioned earlier than that and of 
course the native dugout and birchbark antecedes 
history. 

From about 1869 with the Civil War and the advent 
of iron ships and steam propulsion this industry has 
declined until now we are nearly back to the Seven- 
teenth Century period. Though we have fleet upon 
fleet of war-built vessels lying rotting at their moor- 
ings, though time was when the Stars and Stripes led 
the world in ships, yet through lack of knowledge or 
enterprise, bad laws or merely politics, our merchant 
navy hardly exists, and we are almost entirely depend- 
ent upon foreign bottoms for our trade. This is very 
foolish and wrong but is rather aside frcm the present 
topic. 

Those who themselves or whose forbears came here 
in a modern steamship—more a floating palatial hotel 
than an object of romance or adventure—will naturally 
not be much interested in the vessel in question. It 
is difficult to work up a lasting enthusiasm for a vessel 
which rushes one across the Atlantic in a few days, 
during which one hardly glimpses the ocean. 


But it is strange that the great majority of those 
whose ancestors came here a few generations ago 
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should apparently have entirely forgotten the vessels 
on which their family traditions and fortunes are 
founded. One would think that they would like to 
preserve some memento, and of these the most interest- 
ing and at the same time the most decorative are ship- 
models. 


One of these little ships, of whatever period, is an 
ornament which gives a finishing touch and a note of 
distinction te any style of room, excepting the over 
fussy one. It forms a decoration which, with reason- 
able care will last forever, which never intrudes but 
is always alert and waiting for our attention. The 
eye can lingeringly fondle it, conjuring up tales of 
romance and adventure—the hardiness and deering- 
do of those brave forbears who made this country the 
great and wonderful place it is for us to enjoy. 


-To cite all the names of the families and their 
special ships would be to write a large book—a direc- 
tory of every old family in the country, but a few high- 
lights may be of interest. 

Among the early venturers who between them dis- 
covered America in caravels and galleons, having 
the high poop and overhanging forecastle, with the 
quaintly painted sails, should be noted John Cabot in 
his ship “Matthew,’ who found Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and his son Sebastian, who coasted as far 
as Florida in 1499. Amerigo Vespucci of about the 


“The Wonderful Torrens.” Joseph Conrad’s last ship 
Made by Capt. McCann. 
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same time, after whom the two continents are named. 
Ferdinand Magellan, some twenty years later who first 
sailed to the Pacific during the Sixteenth Century. 

William Hawkins of the “Jesus of Lubeck,”’ Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert of the “Delight” who had with him 
the young Drake. Sir Walter Raleigh of the “Lion.” 
Sir Francis Drake who circumnavigated the globe in 
the “Pelican”, which he renamed the “Golden Hind” 
in remembrance of his “honorable friend and fa- 
vourer,’ Sir Christopher Hatton, whose crest bore 
this design. None of these succeeded in establish- 
ing permanent colonies. They and their followers 
were the first pioneers who stood the brunt of the 
hardships. 


Early in the Seventeenth Century, however, came 
Captain John Smith, who succeeded in starting the 
first permanent colony at Jamestown; quickly followed 
Lord Delaware with nine ships, one of which “The 
Sea Venture’ was wrecked on the Bermudas, but 
the commanders, Sir Thomas Gate and Sir George 
Somers reached the mainland later. Among those who 
settled in this colony are the ancestors of the Wash- 
ingtons, Jeffersons, Patrick Henry, Randolph, Lee, 
Madison, Mason and Pendleton. If all the Smiths in 
the land are descendants of our Captain John, the 
family tree is bigger than a redwood. 


Simultaneously (1609) Henry Hudson in his “Half 
Moon” landed at New Netherland. Many Hugenot- 
Walloons followed, thirty families alone came on one 
voyage of the “Nieuw Netherland” in 1624. Other 
vessels were the “Heron” and the “Storck.” Among 
these are the well known names such as Van Court- 
landt, Van Winkle, Verplanck, Stuyvesant, Schuyler 
Most if not all of these families have been engaged 
in shipping. The fortunes of the Vanderbilts was 
founded on running a ferry boat from Staten Island 
to New York. 


In 1620 the Pilgrims of the “Maieflower” started 
the first New England colony. It would appear as if 
about nine-tenths of that part of the country’s ances- 
tors, not to mention those scattered up and down the 
land, came on this little ship. No doubt by now the 
descendants are actually quite numerous. 

Only some twenty-seven original families appear to 
have been founded by the passengers of the first voy- 
age, but then Adam and Eve founded all there are 
and it should be remembered the “Mayflower” made 
several voyages to this country: alone with 120 pas- 
sengers in 1620, then in company with five other vessels 
in 1629-30, and again to Charlestown in the latter year 
with three other ships, though this time the whole 
fleet from England to various ports here consisted of 
seventeen vessels. The records also give the voyage 
of a “Mayflower”, presumably the same, with another 
vessel “The Whale”, from Southampton to Boston 
and Salem in the early part of 1629. 

She appears to have been owned by Thomas Horth 
(Howarth) of Great Yarmouth, with Walter Bullard 
and later William Pierce as master. The latter 
settled in Boston when he came over on the “Lion” 
in the ’29-30 fleet. 

Between and after voyages here she was a Greenland 
whaler and also traded to the Bay of Biscay. Mr. 
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Thos. Webber of Boston, appears to have owned her 
at one time, but her end is shrouded in mystery. 

There are two other contemporary “Mayflowers,” 
one of Zante, which traded to the Levant from Eng- 
land and one owned by Samuel Vassall, a Puritan of 
London, which brought passengers to Virginia in 1641. 
She was originally called the “Christopher and Mary” 
so cannot be the same ‘“ Mayflower.” 

It will thus be seen that a very considerable number 
of families must owe their existence here to the “Maie- 
flower.” There is a model of her in the Peabody 
Museum, at Salem, Mass. 

Another much heard of vessel which landed pas- 
sengers at Plymouth, was the “Sparrowhawk” which 
left her ribs on Cape Cod in 1626. They are now 
preserved in Pilgrim Hall of that town. 

Governor Winthrop with his followers came in 1630 
on the “Arrabella.” 

Besides these there were colonies’ forming in the 
South—the French at New Orleans, Spanish in the 
Carolinas and elsewhere, while William Penn, himself 
the son of an Admiral, landed from the “Welcome” 
in 1682. 

There could not have been much pleasure in travel- 
ling on those little ships. They were so small that 
they must have been acutely uncomfortable (not for 
them were gyroscopes to prevent rolling) and the fare 
was of the roughest (canned peaches were not in- 
vented). For example William Penn’s ship took six 
weeks to cross. On the way thirty died of smallpox, 
and who shall say how many were suffering from 
scurvy or other bodily ills of those days. They must 
have been men of high spirit and determination, and 
their crude though picturesque ships of sturdy oak 
brought them and are worthy of record. 


Part II of Captain McCann’s article will appear in an early 
issue. 


“Sparrowhawk.” Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 
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Model of the clipper ship “Flying Cloud”, built in 
1851 by Donald McKay. She was the fastest ship 
ever built, and would earn her cost of $80,000 in a 


single voyage, burnt off New Brunswick, 1874. 


Model by Boucher, Inc.—Collection of F. C. Fletcher, Esq. 
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HOME TO THANKS Givi Nee 


CURRIER & IVES, 1867 


Courtesy of F. J. Peters 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


“Home to Thanksgiving” strikes a note that will 
echo in the heart of every person who looks upon 
this simple little picture painted so long ago by G. H. 
Durrie and lithographed by Currier & Ives. To the 
New Englander the scene is familiar in song and story, 
as well as actual experience. To others, who have 
been born and bred in a different part of the country 
amid different scenes and different expression of liv- 
ing, the return to the beloved home at Thanksgiving 
will also appeal, because the sentiment is so well sug- 
gested here that the picture is in truth emblematical 
of our national festival. 

Thanksgiving is our Harvest Home, “the season of 
mists and mellow fruitfulness,’ when apples hang low 
on the bough, when golden pumpkins glow in the 
garden and ripe nuts fall from the trees to the joy 
of our littlhe American chipmunks. Pomona brings 
her basket of purple and jade-colored grapes, her russet 
pears and ker red cheeked apples, symbolizing abun- 
dance in this Land of Plenty. 

Earth has, indeed, filled her lap with treasures of 
her own for us, and our forefathers realized this when 
they set apart a special day for lifting our thoughts 
in gratitude for the bounties our country provides 
and yields to those who till the soil, tend vineyards 
and cultivate the fruits and flowers of so many varieties 
and climes from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the boundaries of the “Lady of Snows” to the orange 
groves of Florida and California. 

Thanksgiving did not however originate with New 
England. The first Thanksgiving Day was the idea 
of one of New Amsterdam’s first governors. 


Following is a list of Currier & Ives prints relating 
to home life in the country: 

American Farm Life. N. Currier; 1853. 

American Mountain Scenery. Currier & Ives, 1868. 


American Winter Scene, “Evening.” N. Currier, 
1854. 

Autumn in New England, “Cider Making.” Cur- 
rier & Ives. Dated 1868. 

ihe warmyard in Winter. Currier & Ives. Dated 
1861. 

A Home in the Wilderness. Currier & Ives. 


Dated 1870. 


Home Sweet Home. Currier & Ives, 1869. 


Home to Thanksgiving. Currier & Ives. Dated 
1867. 

American Hunting Scene, “An Early Start.” Cur- 
rier & Ives. Dated 1863. 

American Forest Game. Currier & Ives. Dated 


1866. 
American Autumn Fruits. 
American Hunting Scene, 
Currier & Ives. Dated 1863. 


Currier & Ives, 1865. 
“A Good Chance.” 


American Farm Scene, “Husking Corn.” Currier 
& Ives, 1861. 
Summer Shades. Currier & Ives. Dated 1859. 


Winter in the Country, ‘The Old Grist Mill.” 
Currier & Ives, 1864. 
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A New England Home. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

The Path through the Fields. Currier & Ives. Not 
dated. 

The Roadside Mill. Currier & Ives, 1870. 

The Wayside Inn. Painted by F. F. Palmer, Currier 
& Ives, 1864. 

Winter in the Country. “A Cold Morning.” Painted 
by G. H. Durrie. Currier & Ives, 1864. 

American Country Life. October Afternoon. Painted 


by F. F. Palmer. N, Currier, 1855. 
Life in the Country. Morning. 
Palmer. Currier & Ives, 1862. 
New England Winter Scene. 
Durrie. N. Currier, 1861, 
Old Homestead in Winter. 
Currier & Ives, 1864, 


a nace 0, 0) 


THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 


The Great Chalice of Antioch, an article concerning 
which appeared in the Easter Number of Tue AN- 
TIQUARIAN (April, 1924), still continues to excite pop- 
ular interest, which is not a matter of surprise consid- 
ering that the relic is supposed by some authorities to 
be the Holy Grail. In addition to this emotional value, 
the cup is an artistic relic of the First Century, giving 
portraits of Christ and His disciples; and, as many of 
the latter were alive at the time this fine holder for the 
cup was made, the resemblances are authentic. The 
sumptuous book entitled The Great Chalice of Antioch, 
by Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen, also mentioned in THE 
ANTIQUARIAN, has been published, and a copy is now 
on exhibition at the Redfern Gallery in London. 

This publication has created a furore in England. On 
June 11, 1924, Mr. Kouchaji received the following tel- 
egram: 


“Tt is proposed to petition the owners in America of 
this treasure to allow it to be shown in a Cathedral or 
Museum in England before a decision is made for its 
last restimge place.” 


Then followed by mail a book containing more than 
a thousand autograph signatures from bishops, deans 
and trustees of museums, representing Westminster 
Abbey, Glastonbury Abbey, Canterbury, Exeter, Peter- 
borough, York, Salisbury, Winchester, Rochester, 
Wells and other Cathedrals, the British Museum, South 
Kensington, Victoria and Albert Museum and other 
national treasure houses. 


Painted by F. F. 
Painted by G. H. 


Painted by G. H. Durrie. 


Dr. Eisen and Mr. Kouchaji are now engaged on a 
most important work, A History of Antique Glass, 
which will include works of the earliest known date. 
It will close with the Fourteenth Century. 

This vast field has never yet been treated of by any 
one; and the results of the years of research will be 
welcomed by art lovers and historians, for at last light 
will be thrown upon the origins of Venetian and other 
important glass. The marvellous Mohammedan and 
Saracenic enamelled products will appear exquisitely 
illustrated in color plates. There will also be many 
drawings and photographs. 


[Number 539] 
Rare Mahogany Lowboy by William Savery 
Philadelphia, 1760-75 


A very rare specimen, no doubt by the 
same cabinet-maker as the one illustrated in 
Lockwood, Fig. 108, in which the label of 
William Savery was discovered. Also closely 
related to the lowboy in Lockwood, Fig.110. 


Fifth Sale of Fine 


Early 
American Furniture 
Gathered by 


Jacob Margolis 


Cabinet-maker 


of New York City 
To be sold by his order 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
Afternoons 


November 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th 
AT 2:30 O’CLOCK 


The Anderson Galleries 


[Mitchell Kennerley, President] 


489 Park Ave. at 59th St. 
New York 


Illustrated catalogue will be mailed on 
receipt of one dollar 


The Anttquartan 


YE OLDE BOOK SHELF 


Gittman’s Book Shop, Columbia, S. C., in their Bulletin No. 
74, list ‘‘Historical Collections of South Carolina,’ printed in 
New York, 1836, at $15.50. Wm. Cowper’s complete works, 
London, 1853; 8 vols., $6.50. Lyman C. Draper’s‘‘ King’s 
Mountain and Its Heroes,’’ Cincinnati, 1881, $30. Alexander 
Garden’s ‘‘Anecdotes of the American Revolution,’? Brooklyn, 
1865 (one of 150 copies), $35. Oliver Goldsmith’s Poetical 
Works, London, 1811, $6. Hume and Smallet’s History of Eng- 
land, London, 1825, 12 vols., printed by Dove, $17.50. Joseph 
Johnson’s ‘“‘Traditions and Reminiscences of the American Rey- 
olution in the South,’’ Charleston, 1851, 8vo. (rare), $25. 
“Miscellaneous Works of Lord Chesterfield,” a first ed., $10. 
A. B. Longstreet’s ‘‘Georgia Scenes,’ Augusta, 1835, $10. 

Friedman, 70 West 51st St., New York, lists in his catalogue 
“Ancient Mysteries Described, Especially the English Miracle 
Plays,’ by William Hone; London, 1823, $3.50. ‘‘Firearms, 
Our Rifles, 1890 to 1920,” by Charles W. Sawyer, illus., $3.00. 
“Abraham Lincoln,” edited by Nicolay and Hay; 12 vols., 
$32.50. “Oriental Silverwork,’’ Malay and Chinese, with 250 
illustrations, a handbook for Collectors; by H. Ling Roth, $5. 
“A Collection of Farces and Other Afterpieces,’’ which were 
acted in London; selected by Mrs. Inchbald; London, 1815, $15. 
“Memories of the Court of England,” from the Revolution in 
1688 to death of George II.; London, 1846, $6. 

E. M. Lawson & Co., Masonic Hall, Sutton Goldfield, Eng- 
land, has J. Entick’s ‘History of the Late War,” 5 vols., 41 
portraits, 8 maps and charts; London, 1764, £3. David Jen- 
nings’ ““Abridgement of the Life of Cotton Mather of Boston,” 
London, 1744, £1/15/-. “View of the Valley of the Mississip- 
pi,’ or the Traveller’s Guide to the West,’’ with 15 maps, Phil- 
adelphia, 1834, £1. Set of four old colored aquatints, views 
of the Marquis of Waterford’s Hunt in Tipperary, in colors, by 
G. Hunt and J, R. Mackrel, after F. C. Turner, size 26x19 in.; 
J. W. Moore, London, 1853, £20. A Joseph Conrad 1st ed. of 
“Romance,” London, 1903, £4/10/-. A “History of Ancient 
Pottery and Porcelain,” by Samuel Birch, 1st ed., 2 vols., with 
many colored and plain plates; London, 1853, £1/10/-. 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 


Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 914 x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


Francis D. Brinton 


EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 
FURNITURE 


-POTTSTOWN 


OERMEAD FARM 
West Chester, Pa. 


GARDNER J. DUNCAN 
General Line of Antiques 


74 MAIN STREET, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


November, 1924 


Announcing an Auction Sale of 


RARE PRINTS 


N. CURRIER and CURRIER & IVES 


THE COLEECTIONSOE& 


FRED J. PETERS 


OF FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 


Composed Exclusively of the More Desirable Subjects, Appropriately 

Framed in Old Mahogany, Pine and Maple Frames together with Several 

Fine Early American Aquatints by Jukes, and Original Canvases and 
Sketches by Arthur F. Tait and Louis Maurer 


To be Sold by His Order 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 19th 
An Illustrated Catalogue will be mailed on receipt of One Dollar 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Present] 
489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


OLD PORCELAINS SCULPTURE 


Rare Pottery Head of Buddha 


One of the finest and largest known of the 
T’ang Dynasty, 618 - 906 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES AT 
19 East 56th Street, New York 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 


LAMPS PAINTINGS 


32 
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WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Collections of Spanish, Italian, French and 
Austrian Rock Crystals of antiquity, Jeweled 
and Carved Ivories, Enameled Silver, plain old 
Silver, signed Bronzes, genuine antique Period 
Furniture from Louis XIII (1601 to 1643) up 
to and including the Nineteenth Century. Also 
Gros Point and Petit Point Furniture. 


Ship Models for Collectors and Decorators 
(Collection totals 120 Models) 


Antique Tapestries, Porcelain, Old Textiles, 
Old Wrought Iron Lanterns and Gates, 


Spanish Altar Ornaments, Objects 
d’Art, Cabinet Pieces. 


COLLECTORS ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
Tourists Are Always Welcome 


VEO Ris eines 


2228 West 7TH St., LOS ANGELES, Catir. 


Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Jacobs 


1236 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Antique Furniture—Clocks 
Sandwich Glass—China 
Coverlets—Pewter 


Prints—Linens, Etc. 


The Antiquarian 


Models 


Prints 


Ships’ Lanterns 


MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 


CABINET 
SHELL TOP CORNER 


from the old Johnson house in 
Salem, New Jersey. 


You are invited 
to examine it at 
the shop of 


Renwick C. Hurry 
6 W. 28th St., New York 


MISS JULIA D. SNOW 


Antiques 
277, Federal Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 


Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 


Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton — 13 miles from Trenton 


FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 
682 Main Street, - Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE 
GLASS—CHINA—PRINTS 
On the Mohawk Trail 


EN 


November, 1924 
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H. M. REID, of Trenton, N. J. 
will hold the 


November Auction Sale of Antiques 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13th 
at 11 o’Clock 


Important Items Include a 


LARGE HIGHBOY WARDROBE, 

with original brasses and all perfect. 
DUNCAN PHYFE TABLE. 
ORIENTAL RUGS— 


in a variety of designs. 


HOOKED RUGS 


of many sizes and designs. 


MAHOGANY CORNER CUPBOARDS. 
SEWING STANDS. 


Of varied designs and sizes. 


We have also 
Five Ladder Backs, Rush Rocker, Sheraton Chairs, and a large assortment 
of Mirrors, Chairs and Tables. 


In Addition— 


we expect a large lot of other antiques before the sale, but too late for 
classification in this advertisement. 


Write your wants—-We may have just the piece you are looking for. 


REID’S ANTIQUE and ART GALLERIES 


27-29 No. Warren St. 
FOUNDED 1889. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


32-34 Chancery Lane 
H. M. REID, Auctioneer. 


“The Old Print Shop”’ 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 
Ke 


The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
in New York 


x * 


E. GOTTS CHALK 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR SELECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE? 


Exceptional Curly Maple Chest of Drawers 
with Original Brasses; Rare Hanging Cup- 
boards in Pine; Dutch Pewter Dresser in Pine 
ALSO 
GLASS, PRINTS, LAMPS, MIRRORS and 


FIREPLACE IRONS 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Ee ANG eNO OURS Or 


303 White Plains Road 
LUGKABOE -2- aN Ee VWeeyO RK 


MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP 


10 Spring Street, Brunswick, Maine 


Ivory miniatures, Worsted picture, Carved firescreen with 
Worsted picture; Prints; Fashion plates; Old almanacs; 
Waterford glass; Blue glass pitcher (repaired); Green 
candlestick; Green fingerbowls; Sandwich glass; Pewter 
charger; Candelabra; Carved chessmen; Silver _ resist 
pitcher; Copper lustre teapot and Pitcher; Collection of 
Staffordshire figures; Large Whieldon plate; Rockingham 
Toby (the Snuff Takers); Dresden punch bowl; Sevres 
bowl and plate; Old Canton; Rush seat settee; Round 
front bureau; Decorated chairs; Sofa, Trays, and a 


FRANKLIN STOVE 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
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The Antiquartam 


OLD WITCH HOUSE 
31014 Essex Street - 


Salem, Mass. 
A. GRACE ATKINSON, Prop. 


A Large Collection of 


RARE CHINA, FURNITURE 
and GLASS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


has an interesting and exceptionally fine 
EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN PEWTER 
also 
TWO RARE SMALL HIGHBOYS 


Charming Christmas presents in old jewelry, 
beaded bags, decorated trays and unusual 


pieces in china, silver, pewter and _ glass. 


QUEEN ANNE CORNERS 
ACCORD, MASS. 


Inland State Road—Halfway between Boston and Plymouth 
TELEPHONE, ROCKLAND 652-R 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, - « Haverhill, Mass. 


1 For October, I have a lot more Empire Mahogany, Sleigh 
front and Pillar Post Bureaus at $25 each, plenty of Spool 
and Cottage Beds, $15, or two beds complete for $25; not over 
one more hundred of the three-slat back chairs with new Rush 
seats at $7.50 each; some good early Pine Bridal Chests, one 
and two-drawer, at from $10 to $15. Photoes of any of above 
or anything else you might wish sent for your wants.. 


WELCH’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE and HOOKED RUGS 
Old Glass, Silver, Sheffield, China, Pewter, Prints and Books 


OPPOSITESDEFO fi LYNNFIELD, MASS. 
(On the Newburyport Turnpike) 


267 COMMON ST. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
(Opposite Police Station) 


J. W. WOOD 
P. O. BOX 91, SLOATSBURG, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
Slant top desk in cherry, ball and claw feet; Fine 
Heppelwhite chest of drawers, mahogany inlaid, 
original brasses; other chests; pair very small 
corner cupboards in pine; Many tables, large and 
small in mahogany, cherry and curly maple. 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF CHAIRS 
and many other good pieces at reasonable prices. 


Telephone, LENox 8322 
YE ODDE ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE—BRASS—COPPER—-PEWTER 
Artistic Upholstering—Expert Repairing 


174 EAST 82d STREET 
NEW YORK 


————— 


131 Central Street - - 


ANTIQUES IN THE ROUGH 
SOLD CHEAP 


Found 4 matched banister-back chairs 
in Exeter, New Hampshire, where they 


out of a home 

stood since 1700. 

A fan-back brace-back Windsor settee, some old cord 

bedsteads and a slew of chairs; also a maple desk! 
WHO GETS THEM? 


FRANCIS E. FALKENBURY 


HILLCREST ROAD - - HARTSDALE, N. Y. 
Telephone: White Plains 2387 


MARY “eNah 


9 East 8th St., New York City 
(Near Fifth Avenue) 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 


E. V. WALKER 

Manchester, N. H. 
Hooked rugs and braided rugs; Old copper plate 
auilts and work quilts, very best condition, all 
hand made; Silk piece shawls; Paisley shawls; 
Brass Kettles; Brass Andirons; Chest of Drawers; 
H stands; Empire bureaus; Old wood bottom 
settee with rack and high chair; Old chests with 
one and two drawers; Old pieces of Glass, etc. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


SIMON STEPHENS 


Specialist 
HOOKED AND ORIENTAL 


Rugs and Carpets Washed and 
REPAIRED 


157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


Have a Number of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
Very Suitable for Christmas Presents 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 


F. F. B., 


147 State Street = = Montpelier, Vt. 


ANTIQUES 52° £2 7 list of new offer. 


ings. Special values in Old 


Furniture, Clocks, Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other 
old fabrics, also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 
Perhaps I have that piece you have looked for so long. 


WM. C. WALDRON 
(Historic) Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
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Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


RARE AND INTERESTING books in all branches of 
Literature, Autographs, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
Catalogues sent free on application to— 


R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, London S. E., Eng. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Apply for catalogue of miscellaneous second hand 


books. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED: American historical pictures, large or 
small size, in colors, also farm and hunting scenes. 


RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. City. 


DEALERS 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, 
Dundee, New York 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few Rare. 
All Good—Special Christmas List. 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in Antiques 
191 HOWARD STREET, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Telephone 392 


ORIGINAL ANTIQUES 
DAVID HIESTAND’S FARM, 


Near Zionsville, Pennsylvania 
Ten Miles from Allentown 


THE RELIC 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
408 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


FULLER HOMESTEAD, Hancock, N. H.—Early pine 

lowboy, hand wrought iron fitting H hinges, strap 
hinges; very early locks and latches. Telephone, 
39-2, Hancock. 


NEW YORK Historical Plates, two, 
and oakleaf border. Subject, 
Theatre’. Answer by mail. 

MRS. DEAN, 691 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


by Stevenson. 


“Park 
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Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 
HOOKED RUGS from $20 up; Maple four post bed; 


Large collection of old pewter; Sandwich and 
pressed glass; Curly maple sewing table; Duncan 
Phyfe sewing table; Old flasks and other odd bottles; 
Windsor rockers, at Introduction prices. THE HALL 


STUDIOS, Inc., Boston Post Road, Mianus, Green- 
wich, Conn. 
RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 


stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAPLE FIDDLEBACK CHAIRS, set of eight; eight 

Hitchcock, original gold leaf stencils; pink lustre 
tea set, also odd pieces; framed theatre programs, 
1799-1840; flasks, Sandwich glass; cup plates, etc. 
MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Douglastown Park, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Walnut Hepple- 

white spade foot card table. Two-drawer walnut 
Gateleg table. Dolphin candlesticks, slope top desks. 
Windsor love seat. H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Black» 


stone, Va. 


COLLECTOR’S LOT of miscellaneous pieces of Por- 

celain, Glass, Blue Hawthorne Jar, etc. Bronzes 
(museum pieces) On exhibit Louisiana State Museum. 
Send for list. MRS. C. B. DEMING, 5301 Danneel 
St., New Orleans, La. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 

guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 
Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, ID IPIB); 5 31, Basil Street, London, England. 


PARTY IN OHIO wishes to dispose of rosewood bed- 

room set; Old clocks, Dresden linen table cloth, 
four yards long, fringed. Other articles of value. List 
sent with prices to private parties. Mrs. C. L. D., 
care “The Antiquarian.” 


WHEN IN HEMPSTEAD, would be pleased to have 

you call and see my collection of antiques. Have 
a very rare Duncan Phyfe harp sewing table. Alwavs 
have a few rare pieces on hand. F. BRUNEL, Mill 
Road, So. Hempstead, Long Island. Telephone 70-M. 


FOR SALE—Portraits painted by Jane Stuart, six in 

number; one by Lincoln of Providence, R. I., one 
life-size of girl of 7 years of age with dog. Period 
of painting 80 to 100 years ago. JOSEPH K. ALLEN, 
31 Willow Street, Newport, Rhode Island. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES imported direct by English- 

man: Agents in all parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Prices very reasonable. THE ANTIQUE 
STUDIO, Balboa, Calif. 


THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 321 West Front St., 

Plainfield, N. J., offers this month a mahogany 
secretary-bookcase, ready for use, crated and shipped 
at $265.00 Write us your wants. 


RARE OLD HOOKED RUGS ON MUSLIN; in per- 
fect condition. Also reproductions. MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH E. MORSE, Bon Air Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


RARE AMERICANA 


Naval and Historical Views 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
CHOICE WORKS OF ART 


BONAVENTURE GALLERIES 
536 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 


Large and Small Stocks of Antiques Bought 
for Cash 


229 Hast 3/th street, New Y Orkauity 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 


in Jamaica is undinunished. The usual large 
assortment of Furniture, Pewter, China and 
Glass is greatly augmented at this teme, for we 


have spent the Summer searching for new stock. 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island 
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EARLY AMERICAN 


INDIAN 


brought from a 
Small Pennsylvania Dutch 
town, where it stood for 


OVER 75 YEARS 


MARTHA de HAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine St., Philadelphia 


| aeons 


Original Condition 
Early American Furniture 


Pine Chest of Drawers with Original 
Brass Handles; Rare Miniature Corner 
Cupboard in Walnut; Slope lid desk 
in Curly Maple. Fine collection of 


OLD PEWTER, HISTORICAL CHINA, 
POTTERY, GLASS, PRINTS 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 
Established 1866 
711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Astral lamp and shade, 26 inches high ....e5.0.-) $55.90 
Sandwich opalescent overlay lamp and shade........ $35.00 
Pair Staffordshire colored Scottish chiefs, 19 in. high $35.00 
Pair iron Dolphin candlesticks, 9 inches high ...... $6.50 
Serpentine inlayed folding top mahogany 
Heppelwhite table, $125.00 
Pair Dolphin iron andirons, 14 inches high ........ $20.00 
25 white and colored whale oil fluid lamps, Irish, 
English, Bohemian and Bristol glass. Furniture. China. 


DEALERS WELCOME 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


Fine Old Furniture Repaired and Refinished 
SHIP MODEL REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


Scale Models—Architectural—Scenic, etc. 
TIFFANY STUDIO SHOP 


Donald M. Tiffany 
106 BROADWAY - = BAYSIDE, L. I. 


In Old Concord, Mass, visit 


ALFRED M. UHLER 


ANTIQUES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
On the 


LEXINGTON ROAD 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


MABEL TALIAFERRO 
ANTIQUES 


eventh Avenue at Charles Street — 
4 GREENWICH VILLAGE J 


Telephone WATKINS 1776 


New York Cit My 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAM PS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 
115 E. Putnam Avenue 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 
Early American Furniture—Old China 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


- EARLY PINE CANDLESTICKS, 
MAPLE CHEST ON CHEST, 
CHERRY WATCH DESK, 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP MUGS 
DOGS, PEWTER, PRINTS, ETC. 
STAFFORDSHIRE COTTAGE ORNAMENTS 


WOODMONT INN and ANTIQUE SHOP 


One shop on the Boston Post Road in Devon; another at the 
- Woodmont Inn, 14 Cherry Street, Woodmont-on-the-Sound. 


Early American Antiques 


Maple, Pine, Cherry, Mahogany Furniture, Pewter, Glass, 
_ China, Bric-a-Brac, Andirons, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, 
: Currier & Ives Prints, Etc. 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


Telephone: Norwalk 845 
On the Boston Post Road 


THE HALL STUDIOS 


Incorporated 
announce their New Studio in the 
OLD NEWMAN HOMESTEAD 
(Built 1740) 


Boston Post Road, MIANUS, (Greenwich) Conn. 
aes ; GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Maple 
Highboy 
Pine corner 
Cupboard 


Pine Fire 
Screen 
Large 

assortment 

of Pewter 
Hooked Rugs 
and Glass 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 
659 Ferry Boulevard, Stratford, Conn. 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 West Putnam Ave., 


Greenwich, Conn. 
An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


THE SASCO SHOP 


(ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD) 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Specializes in Maple and Other Colonial Furniture 
Small Articles of Interest to Collectors. 
Telephone, Fairfield 171-2 MRS. WEEKS 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 
on the Boston Post Road specializes in rare 
early American Furniture, Glass, Currier & 
Ives Prints, and especially, Hooked Rugs. 

Write me what you have, with the prices, if you please 

KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Pine hanging Cupboard; 6 pine Decorated Chairs; 
Lowboy; Pink and Copper Lustre; Pewter, Silver. 


BUTTERFLY TABLE——SHIP MODELS 
277 Elm Street, - 


West Haven, Conn. 


F. SCHNITTJER & SON 


107 East 59th Street, New York 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ANTIQUES 
(EARLY AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN) 


We have a very large stock 
Which is Being Constantly Replenished. 


Unue ~. beellee 
Christmas Number 


ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR OF ANTIQUES 
WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


BOHEMIAN GLASS STANDING-CUP 
Seventeenth Century 


December, 1924 30c a Copy 


Christinas Time at keller’s 


If the mythical society for the suppression of useless gifts were to 
establish a store of its own it would have to use Keller’s as a model. ‘The 
Christmas buyer seeks variety without superfluity. That in three words 
describestiveller s. . 

A huge stock from which to choose insures the suiting of every 
whim of taste and every exigency of purse. Yet good arrangement re- 
lieves selection of all sense of confusion. ‘Vhe quality of each item 1n- 
sures its appropriateness. 


SILVERWARE 


So few families are really well equipped with interesting and ade- 
quate silver that no gift from that field can ever fail to bring satisfaction. 
Keller’s old English hall-marked pieces are desirable beyond almost any 


other gift. But patterns of almost equal charm are to be had in modern 
English Shefheld. 


GLASS 


There is no need to use commonplace commercial glassware on your 
dining table or for decorative use in the home. Color is to be found, and 
quaint form, and dainty engraving 01 Keller’s glassware. Antique Bo- 
hemian and English glass for collectors. Fascinating modern examples 
for users who seek distinction of pattern. 


CHINAW ARE 


The gold and silver lustre of early days still fascinates. It is too 
rare for daily use today. Keller’s can show collectors pieces of old 
china and likewise cunningly designed French and English wares made 
now for those who wish to enjoy the color and the style of earlier types 
in daily utilization. 


FURNITURE 


Whole floors are devoted to furniture at Keller’s. Lovers of the un- 
usual whether native or foreign will find here much that is rare and de- 
sirable in the way of clocks, highboys, rare chairs—genuine antiques— 
and with them superb reproductions for comparison. 


VARIOUS ITEMS 


The imagination of all the world and of some centuries of time has 
been concentrated on making this year’s display at Keller’s the richest 
and choicest in history of a house whose buying power commands the 
best in every market where age and beauty are joined in craftsmanship. 


Write for our Holiday Booklet. 


FERDINAND KELLER 
216-224 8. Ninth Street 
Pinledel phiaaiaw 


RARE 
FURNITURE 


HISTORICAL 
CHINA 


GLASS 


LUSTRE 


NEEDLEWORK 


SAMPLERS 


OPENING AND EXHIBITION 


At our New Location 


SPRUCE—CORNER EIGHTEENTH 


Showing the Collection that we have acquired from the Nippes of Haddon- 

field, N. J., for the occasion, of Early American Antiques. Also many 

things that I have personally gathered, that would make this showing most 
interesting. May we see you at our Opening, December 8th? 


PIR IUGUONS de SOrsssiei 


SPRUCE, CORNER OF EIGHTEENTH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1724 Chestnut St. 


Original Condition 
Early American Furniture 


Pine Chest of Drawers with Original 
Brass Handles; Rare Miniature Corner 
Cupboard in Walnut; Slope lid desk 
in Curly Maple. Fine collection of 


OLD PEWTER, HISTORICAL CHINA, 
POTTERY, GLASS, PRINTS 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 
Established 1866 
711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KERN’S ART SHOP 
'25 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pembroke mahogany drop-leaf table, cut out corners. .$150.00 


Mahogany candle stand, tilt top, cut out corners...... $45.00 
Four Duncan Phyfe rich curly maple chairs, ....Set $120.00 
Walnut Fire Screen, woven tapestry, very fine still life.$55.00 


Furniture, Silver, Pewter, Irish, English, Bohemian and 
American Glass 
(DEALERS WELCOME) 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


HISTORICAL 
CHINZES 


LAMPS 
PEWTER 


DECORATED 
BAND BOXES 


PAINTINGS 
PRINTS 


MIRRORS 


928-30 Pine St. 


Christmas Sungestions 


EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


High Post Beds, $40-$60; Single Beds, $15-25; 
Day Beds, $25-$75; Fine Mirrors, $10-$125; 
Chairs, $3-$85; Tables (all sizes) $15-$75; 
Corner Cupboards, $35-$125; Chest of Draw- 
ers, $40-$150; Fine Old Mantle Clock, $25; 


Desks, $125-$500; Andirons, $5-$15; Fine Old 
Hooked Rugs, from Canada, $15-$35; Stafford- 
shire Figures, $3-$20; Silhouettes, $3-$35; 
Samplers, $5-$15; Colored Glass Lamps, $3-$15; 
Pottery Jars, $3-$10; Historical Colored Prints, 
$5-$15; Old Colored Fashion Prints, 50c; Sand- 


wich Glass, Pewter. 


PINK LUSTRE CHINA—PAPERWEIGHTS 
MARTHA DeHAAS REEVES 


1026 Pine Street 


Walnut 2748 - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTRODUCING A 


FRED J. PETERS SHOP 


TO NEW YORK 


English and American Antiques of Great 
Rarity and Beauty 


Some of the Items Listed in our Catalogue No. N. Y. 1 
1. A Rare and Complete Purple Lustre ‘T’ea Service. 


2, A Unique Pair of Blue and Gold Anglo-American 
Lowestoft Covered Vases. 


. A Master Dining Table in Three Parts, by Duncan 
Phyfe. 


4. A Willard Bridal Banjo Clock. 
5. Two Waterford Crystal Side Lights. 


6. An unusual Inlaid Secretary Bookcase with Tambour 
Doors. 


Oo 


A great assortment of old glass, Staffordshire, prints. mirrors, and small 
articles for Christmas Gifts for which we have provided attractively 
correct boxes, bearing the Fred J. Peters label of authenticit) : : : 


EUREID) SIs 


52 East 56th Street New York City 


| 
: 
| 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Cue des: 


There is an implication that is 
unmistakable in the gift of an 
Antique of real worth and honor- 
able scars. 


It is the salute Royal of the elect, 
—the essence of graciousness. 


Henry Symons & Ce., Inc: 
London 


CHINESE 18TH CENTURY IVORY SCREEN 
One of Pair. Height 10% Inches. ; ‘ 
Antique Furniture 


DUDLEY J AMES Objets d’Art 

ART OF THE ORIENT E. Oak St., Chicago 
125 EAST 57th STREET 

NetewWeey OR K CLT Y 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF RARE BEAUTY 


Vantine’s Is a Permanent 


ORIENTAL ART EXHIBITION MRS. EHRICH 


j 5 707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th ST., NEW YORK 
Antique Screen, Ch‘ien Lung Period. 


Carved Translucent Jade Incense 


Burner, Ming Period. 


Antique 
Mandarin Jade Necklaces of the Finest : 
Furniture, 
ali 
Quality Pewter, 
Italian 
On request, Vantine’s will forward a Catalog Linens, 
illustrating Ladies’ Oriental Wearing Apparel, 
Perfumes, Jewelry, Chinese Brasses, Lamps, Pottery 
Old Embroidery and hundreds of other sug- 
gestions for Christmas gifts. and Glass. 
cma = Special 
Christmas 
ASK FOR ORIENTAL CATALOG Exhibitisn 
including 
4 Christmas 
{ 
Cards and 
rd Wrappings. 


The House of the Orient 
+* MAPLE HIGHBOY 


we ZS 
wy) 9 Os OF FIFTH 4 hen 


A gift inspired by 
true friendship—a 
mutual hobbv. 


Send your friends a year’s subscription to 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Mail your remittance now with your name and address as well as that of the friends you select. 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S gift announcement, with your name inscribed, will arrive on Christmas. 


An Auction Sale of Antiques 
Thursday, December 11th at 11 o’clock 


An extraordinary opportumty will be afforded all collectors and gift pur- 
chasers to secure objects suitable for Christmas presents from our varied 
collection of Antiques. A part of this sale will include: 


Special Duncan Phyfe table; set of six Oriental Rugs in all sizes and weaves. 
Hand Carved Chairs; numerous copies We also have old glass and china, 
of Tip Top and Console Tables and pewter and many other items which 
various pieces of Antique Furniture. are all to be sold at the same time. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY AUCTION—VISIT 


Reid’s Auction Rooms & Art Galleries 


27-29 N. Warren St. 32-34 Chancery Lane 
Trenton, N. J. 
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SCULPTURE 


One of the finest and largest known of the 
T’ang Dynasty, 618 - 906 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES AT 
19 East 56th Street, New York 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 
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JEWELRY OF MADAMIE BONAPARTE 


An Uncrowned American Queen, Married on Christmas Eve, 1803 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


APOLEON BONAPARTE is one of those pecu- 

liar personages of history who never ceases to 
command interest. Every now and then he and his 
times come into particular notice and become the centre 
of attraction. Just now in Paris the picture play of 
Sardou’s “Madame Sans-Géne,” the scenes of which 
were made from Compiegne and 
other palaces associated with Napo- 
leon is having unusual success, and 
Madame Simone, who has revived 
the play in which Réjane had such 
a triumph many years ago, prove 
that New Yorkers will always flock 
to see the great hero and a repre- 
sentation of the picturesque costumes 
and life of the fascinating Empire 
period. 

Our country is connected with the 
Bonapartes in a romantic way. To 
be sure, Joseph Bonaparte lived for 
a time on the banks of the Delaware 
in a fine home called “Point Breeze,” 
which he furnished sumptuously in 
the Empire taste and with handsome 
articles imported from France many 
of which are now treasured in homes 
in Delaware and Pennsylvania. But 
the link with Joseph Bonaparte is 
not the one that history contemplates 
with sympathy for the chief person- 
age in the tragedy. 

This personage was a Baltimore 
belle, a beauty in that town famous 
for its beautiful women. Gilbert 
Stuart thought her so lIevely that he 
painted her portrait (three-headed, 
like the mythological dog Cerberus) 
with head and neck rising from filmy 
gauze muslin in three positions, full 
face and each profile. This famous 
painting hangs on the walls of the 
Maryland Historical Society. The lady is beautiful, 
fashionable and distinguished, a face and style admir- 
ably suited to the costume that the Empress Josephine 
made so popular. She was witty, she was charming 
and queenly; she was also haughty and implacable— 
her sorrows and disappointments made her very bitter. 

“Madame Bonaparte,” as she was always called, lived 
to a great age, and died in her native city, Baltimore. 
She always bore herself like a haughty, imperious 


Watch and Chatelaine 


queen and repelled all advances of friends. She pre- 
ferred to live alone. She believed or tried to believe, 
and wished the world to believe, that Jerome Bona- 
parte had been torn from her by the force of circum- 
stances. After his death she said: “Jerome loved me 
to the last; he thought me the handsomest woman in 
the world and the most charming.” 

Madame Bonaparte kept her most 
precious trinkets and jewels always 
near her in a handbag, jewels and 
trinkets associated with her strange, 
romantic life, worn in so many bril- 
liant gatherings in both Europe and 
America. Some of them are shown 
here through the courtesy of the late 
Mrs. Charles J. Bonaparte and the 
Baltimore Museum. 

“This Baltimore girl,” writes Mr. 
Eugene Didier, “married at eighteen 
and divorced at twenty, seems to 
have possessed the perfect poise of 
Chesterfield, the cold cynicism of 
Rochefoucauld and _ the practical 
economy of Franklin. 

“Madame Bonaparte belongs to 
history as well as to romance; she 
had known princes and philosophers, 
queens and poets, men of science and 
men of letters. There was about 
her the brilliancy of courts and pal- 
aces, the enhancement of a love- 
story, the suffering of a victim of 
despotic power. Her husband was a 


king, but she wore no crown; her 
brother-in-law was an emperor, but 
she was excluded from all honors of 
royalty. 

And yet her name will always 
be found in history. The story of 
the most remarkable man of modern 
times cannot be written without men- 
tion of her ill-starred marriage. By the laws of jus- 
tice and of the church she was a queen, although she 
was never allowed to reign. Born while the Bourbons 
were on the throne of France, her childhood witnessed 
its institutions swept away by a deluge of blood. 

“As she grew to womanhood she saw the star of 
Napoleon begin to rise; she also saw it decline; the 
restoration of the Bourbons and their second exile; 
the elevation of Louis Philippe; the French Revolu- 


Comb and Necklace 


tion of 1848; the return of the Bonapartes to power in 
the person of Louis Napoleon as President of the 
French Republic; the establishment of the Second Em- 
pire and its end. She died while France was trying the 
experiment of a Third Republic, and declared in her 
last hours that the people of Europe were tired of 
kings and empires and that before the dawn of the 
Twentieth Century the celebrated prophecy of Napo- 


leon would be fulfilled—that Europe would become 
Republican.” 
The will of Madame Bonaparte was opened two 


days after her funeral, and it left her property to be 
divided between her grandsons, Mr. Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Mr. Charles Joseph Bonaparte, in nearly 
equal portions. 

The articles shown here were bequeathed to Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 

Elizabeth Patterson Bonaparte’s life is the most ro- 
mantic of all American women. Many have married 
titles and even royalties, but no one but Madame Bon- 
aparte was an uncrowned queen, sister-in-law to the 
conqueror of Europe, and sister-in-law to her who 
married the brother of the one who vanquished Napo- 
leon—Mary Caton (also of Baltimore) widow of Rob- 
ert Patterson, who married the Duke of Wellington’s 
brother, the Marquis of Wellesley. 

To look at her jewels and trinkets recalls the ro- 
mantic story, and these things themselves become more 
interesting when the story of their possessor is told 
again. 
best and most comprehensive one was told by A. M. W. 
Stirling a good many years ago in the pages of the 
Nineteenth Century, from which we take a few ex- 
tracts, first calling attention to the fact that the sub- 
ject was a descendant of that poor stonemason, Robert 
Patterson, the fierce old Presbyterian who used to 


Many times the story has been written, and the 
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erect tombstones over the graves of the Covenanters in 
Ayrshire, Dumfrieshire and Galloway, immortalized by 
Sir Walter Scott in his novel “Old Mortality”, as its 
hero. 

“Elizabeth Patterson, the great granddaughter of Old 
Mortality, doubtless inherited something of the uncom- 
promising inflexibility of her Presbyterian forefathers. 
Her character early showed an element of fatalism 
which the circumstances of her life were to accentuate. 
From her childhood her brain was clear, keen and cool, 
her temperament ambitious, determined and passionless. 
Qualities such as these make for mastery, and when 
united to a beauty so rare as that with which she was 
endowed, are calculated to sway the destinies of man- 
kind. Yet when she made her début in Baltimore at 
the age of eighteen, a simple girl who had never yet 
left her home, no one predicted for her a fate more 
remarkable than that which immediately befell her 
when she was accepted as the reigning belle of Balti- 
more. 

““She possessed,’ we are told, ‘a pure Grecian con- 
tour, her head was exquisitely formed, her forehead 
fair and shapely, her eyes large and dark, with an ex- 
pression of tenderness which did not belong to her 
character, and the delicate loveliness of her mouth and 
chin, the soft bloom of her complexion, together with 
her beautifully rounded shoulders and tapering arms 
combined to form the loveliest of women.’ 


“But tragedy followed hard upon the footsteps of 
the beautiful girl. The very year of her début there 
came to America Jerome Bonaparte, a minor, the 
youngest brother of the First Consul of France. Hon- 
ors of every kind were lavished upon so important 
a visitor. He was made the lion of society and at the 
Fall races he was introduced to Miss Patterson, the 
belle of Baltimore, the rich merchant’s lovely daughter. 


Legend clings lovingly about this first meeting be- 
tween Jerome and his future wife. One story runs 
that Elizabeth became entangled in a gold chain which 
formed part of the magnificent attire of Lieutenant 
Bonaparte; and while he endeavored to release her, 
she recalled, with a sense of inevitability, a strange 
prophecy made to her as a child that one day she would 
be a great lady in France. Another story relates that 
Jerome had been forewarned that to see Elizabeth Pat- 
terson was to marry her, and vowing that nothing 
would ever induce him to marry an American, he had 
facetiously nicknamed her ma belle femme before he 
saw her. One thing, however, is certain—Elizabeth has 
left on record how she was clad on that memorable 
day of her life. She wore a chamois colored gown, of 
very scanty dimensions, a lace neckerchief and an 
enormous hat covered with pink gauze and ostrich 
plumes. From under this bewildering headgear her 
flawless face looked out in its brilliant witchery and 
made havoc with the heart of the susceptible young 
Frenchman. Black-haired and dark eyed, small, grace- 
ful, spare and with delicate hands like a woman, Je- 
rome Bonaparte had sufficient good looks to win his 
way readily with the opposite sex. Too late Jerome 
realized that to see her was to admire, to admire was 
to love. He renounced France, Napoleon, riches, glory, 
aye, even the far from remote chance of regal splen- 
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dor, if only he might become the husband of the 
beautiful American. Elizabeth sealed her fate by the 
declaration that she would rather be the wife of 
Jerome Bonaparte for an hour than that of any other 
man living for a lifetime. 

“Every detail was forthwith planned to ensure the 
validity of the union. The religious ceremony was to 
be performed by the Bishop of Baltimore, the Primate 
of the Catholic Church in the United States, and the 
civil contract was drawn up with every precaution 
against its future rejection, Mr. Patterson further 
pinning his faith to the fact that although Jerome 
might be making a union which would not be con- 
sidered binding in France, the Catholic Church refuses 
to annul marriages for irregularities which can be 
rectified. 


“At last, on Christmas Eve, 1803, just two and a 
half years after Old Mortality had been laid to rest 
in his nameless snow-clad grave in far-away Scotland, 
the celebrated wedding of his descendant took place. 
The thoughts of all Baltimore centered on the event. 
For the momentous occasion the bridegroom at least 
presented an appearance which would seem strange 
to modern eyes. The wedding costume of Jerome, still 
preserved by the Baltimore Bonapartes, was a purple 
satin coat, ornamented with lace and richly embroid- 
ered, the tails of which, lined with white satin, came 
down to the heels, after the fashion of the Directoire. 
Short satin breeches, silk stockings, shoes with dia- 
mond buckles and powdered hair completed his attire, 
which was more ample than that of his bride. 


Although the possessor of a magnificent trousseau, 
she chose for the ceremony, a dress of fine white 
muslin, which she had often worn before and which, 
despite rich embroidery and costly lace, remained cal- 
culated to reveal as well as to enhance the natural grace 
of her form since it was as scanty in quantity as it 
was flimsy in quality. All the clothes worn by her 
might have been put in my pocket, related an aston- 
ished guest. Her dress was a muslin of extremely fine 
texture. Beneath her dress she wore but one single 
garment. 


On every hand, Elizabeth received congratulations 
on her brilliant fortune; and the weeks which followed 
were perhaps the happiest of her life. The great Con- 
sul, the Sphinx of Europe, was silent. 


On the 18th of May, 1804, Napoleon proclaimed him- 
self Emperor of the French and on the 2oth of De- 
cember, 1805, in the midst of one of the most magnifi- 
cent scenes ever witnessed, he and Josephine were 
crowned at Notre Dame. 


Later, Napoleon issued his orders in the most posi- 
tive manner that no money was to be sent to the 
citizen Jerome, that he was to return to his duty with 
the first French frigate sailing for France, and that 
the young person with whom he had connected him- 
self, and who was not his wife, should never be al- 
lowed to set foot on French territory! 


News travelled slowly in those days and the decision 
of Napoleon reached Jerome simultaneously with the 
news of the great event of the 18th of May, so that 
in the same moment Jerome knew himself to be the 


brother of an Emperor and commanded to renounce 
the woman he loved! 


From the presence of British warships and from 
one cause or another, the final departure of the young 
couple for France was delayed until 1805, when, after 
a prosperous voyage, they reached Lisbon on the 2nd 
of April. There, for the first time, Elizabeth felt the 
power of her enemy. She was not allowed to land 
and an ambassador from Napoleon, coming on board, 
demanded to know what he could do for Miss Patter- 
son. “Tell your master,” she replied proudly, “that 
Madame Bonaparte is ambitious and demands _ her 
rights as a member of the Imperial family”, an answer 
which pleased and attracted Napoleon without shaking 
his determination. 


It was obvious that under such conditions Jerome 
must face his brother alone. At Lisbon, therefore, 
the young couple bade each other what they believed 
to be a brief farewell, little dreaming that only once 
again were they ever to meet and then under circum- 
stances which, in the early days of their love, either 
would have repudiated as impossible. 

Elizabeth, thus left a stranger in a foreign 
surrounded by enemies, vainly sought refuge in some 
friendly country. She soon found that all the ports 
of continental Europe were closed against her by order 
of Napoleon and began to feel, with good reason, that 
her life would be attempted. 
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Elizabeth in trepidation, sailed for England, where 
she arrived at Dover on the 19th of May, 1805, and 
sought permission to land, which was at once granted. 
On the 7th of June her son was born at Camberwell 
and was named Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. Later 
that same year, mother and child returned to America. 

For a few weeks, Jerome persisted in his refusal 
to renounce his beautiful wife, and from April, when 
he left her at Lisbon, to the following October, he 
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NAILSEA GLASS 


Famous for its Curious Shapes and Colored Markings 


HE articles of Nailsea glass that find their way 
into antique shops and into the homes of collectors 
are chiefly bottles, flasks, smelling-bottles, paperweights, 
and curiosities, such as canes, rolling-pins, bells, pipes, 
horns, hats and slippers,—articles that show the influ- 
ence of the Venetian workmen who were employed in 
the Nailsea Works. The material is flecked or streaked 
with white on light or dark colors or the reverse, waved 
or mottled with contrasting colors on a white body. 
We find for backgrounds or body colors greenish 
black, clear white, milky white, opaque white, dark 
red, ruby, salmon, pink, yellow, light green, dark green, 
light blue, dark blue, and such combinations as pink 
and white, clear white streaked with opaque white, 
opaque white streaked with pink, pink and blue, opaque 
white streaked with pink and blue; clear white flecked 
with blood red and blue; pale green streaked with 
opaque white; clear ruby streaked with opaque white; 
opaque white streaked with milky blue; clear white 
with royal blue, and claret fleckings; and, in short, 
we may say that the combinations of fleckings and 
spirals and wavings are almost innumerable. 
Every kind of article that appeals to the fancy seems 
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to have been made at Nailsea: little glass slippers, tiny 
hats, stockings (sometimes described as leg and foot) 
scent-bottles, smelling-bottles, canes, tobacco pipes, 
twisted crooks, coach horns, wands, swords, bells, 
drumsticks and funnels as well as decanters, candle- 
sticks, mugs, jugs, loving-cups, wine-glasses and all 
usual glass articles for domestic use. 

Bells were interesting: table bells as a rule they 
were and are found today in many combinations of 
color. For instance: pale ruby with clipper of clear 
white glass and handle of peacock blue; clear white 
bell with Jatticinio work in opaque white with white 
clapper and cobalt blue handle; ruby glass bell waved 
with pale blue and clear white handle; and bill of 
opaque white and pink with bright green handle. 

The rolling-pins also were made of various colors 
and spirals. They were used in making pastry; and 
very advantageous it is to make fine pastry with such 
a cool smooth tool as a glass rolling-pin, and the 
prettier it was the more pleasant to use. Nailsea roll- 
ing-pins are generally hollow and they are sometimes 
found with flour in them. In the old days of smug- 
gling these articles were very useful. 

Paper weights were another product at Nailsea and 
also the “witch bells” which were hung at the doors 
and windows to keep the witches away in those days 
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when belief in witchcraft was held by nearly all the 
world, 

Undoubtedly a great deal of Nailsea glass passes 
for Bristol and a great deal of Bristol passes for 
Nailsea because the Nailsea Glass Works were situated 
only nine miles from Bristol, where the finest English 
glass was made. Yet it must be conceded that a factory 
that flourished for eighty-five years (1788-1873) must 
have produced a goodly quantity of excellent glass. 

The Nailsea Glass Works were opened in 1788 by 
John Robert Lucas, son of a glass bottle manufacturer 
of Bristol. Lucas the younger had previously had a 
glass factory at Wick near Bristol. In the course of 
time other men were taken into partnership. By 1807 
the firm had become rich and owned, in addition to 
the Crown Glass Works at Nail- 
sea, glass houses at Stanton Drew 
(Somerset), and an office and 
warehouse in Bristol. 

In 1812 the Nailsea Works had 
the benefit of a new partner, 
John Hartley of Dumbarton, the 
leading glass expert of the time 
in England. Hartley remained 
until 1827 and was then induced 
by Robert Lucas Chance, a for- 
mer member of the firm whose 
name for years (in fact since 
1793) had been Lucas, Chance, 
Homer & Coathupe) to leave 
Nailsea and join him in a glass 
factory that he had been running 
since 1824 at Spon Lane, near 
Birmingham. 


After the death of Edward 
Homer in 1825 and John Robert 
Lucas the founder in 1828, grand- 
sons of these partners carried on 
the Nailsea Works; and for years 
the factory belonged to Cliffes, 
Coathupes, Beans and Rodbards. 
In 1862 the business was leased 
to Samuel Bowen, a glass manu- 
facturer of West Bromwich, and 
John Powis of London who be- 
gan to make “patent undulating 
glass,” and “brilliant cut glass.” 
In 1870 the firm became Chance & 
Co., and employed from 200 to 
250 hands. The works were 
closed in their name in 1873. 
The products had deteriorated 
and the machinery had become 
worn out. 


H. St. George Gray, who in- 
terviewed William Stonier, a 
worker at Nailsea, learned from 
him that some of his “freaks” sold 
as Nailsea glass were made at 
Bristol, Birmingham, etc., some 
being brought by Chance’s men 
into Somerset and that much of 
the ornamental glass was made 
by the workmen in their own 
time as tours de force and sold 
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for their own profit, and at Birmingham the Chances 
made rolling-pins, pastry, milk pans and other things. 

From the same authority we learn that “the sand 
used at the works occasionally came from Belgium, 
but generally from Wareham in Dorset. The lime- 
stone used in the form of slaked lime was quarried 
for the most part at Cleveden; but some came from 
Bristol. Manganese, carbonate of soda, etc., were also 
used. In the manufacture of the glass the raw ma- 
terials were melted in crucibles called “glass-pots.” 

It is on record under date of 1792 that the glass- 
house people lived in nineteen cottages in a row—mere 
hovels—containing nearly two hundred people, who 
were known as Nailsea “savages” or “heads”, as they 
chose to style themselves. Both sexes and all ages 
herded together. The high build- 
ings comprising the factories 
ranged before the very doors of 
the cottages. 

The inhabitants welcomed 
strangers who came to minister 
to them to “Botany Bay’ “or, to 
“Little Hell”, as they were in the 
habit of designating their little 
colony. Many of the Frenchmen 
permanently resided at Nailsea 
and a row of cottages was built 
for their special colony: this 
block of buildings is still known 
as ‘French Rank.’ Many of these 
foreigners thought that snails 
were useful in chest diseases to 
which glass-workers are liable; 
and it was a very common sight 
to see these workmen searching 
the old walls for them.” 

The illustrations, which are 
represented herewith are repro- 
duced through the courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The two first appearing are red 
and opaque white and pink and 
opaque white; the third one is 
blue and opaque white; and the 
fourth one clear glass with white 
opaque festoons. These bottles 
show very emphatically the per- 
sistence of an old style if it is a 
beautiful one. The shape is one 
of the early shapes that never 
dies. The particular manner of 
waving and festooning and splash- 
ing was known to the early Rom- 
ans; and undoubtedly the early 
Romans learned the trick from the 
earlier Phocenicians. The fashion 
was continued by the Venetians, 
who made beautiful objects with 
every variety of streakings and 
mottlings and _ lattcinio effects. 
Again the fashion crops out in 
far-away Nailsea and Bristol. So 
it goes: beautiful styles are per- 
manent. They may go out of 
fashion for a time, but sooner or 
later the taste returns. 
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RHINOCEROS HORN CUP 


The Carving of Which Has Become a Lost Art 


HE drinking-horn is an antique of the antiques. 

Its use dates from the cave man. A horn was 
the first cup from which man quenched his thirst 
and quaffed his mixed drinks, more wonderful and 
mysterious to us than the mixtures that are made 
today. As time wore on and decorative sense grew 
stronger, man mounted the natural horn in bands 
of gold or silver; and he etched it and he carved 
it variously. 

In the Middle Ages the big ivory tusk of the 
elephant was used; and in many an old roman d’ 
aventure we read of the “olyphant.” Today in 
many a museum in Europe such a treasure is pre- 
served. 

Of course, in the country from which most things 
emigrate—China—the carved drinking horn was 
brought to perfection in the way of intricate work- 
manship. In China the horn of the rhinoceros 
was used by the carver as a material upon which 
he could show his skill. Like most things that had 
their origin in utility, the later development was 
for ornamental purposes. 

The horn shown here, which is owned by Dudley 
James, is the companion to one in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. It was made in the 
Ch’ien Lung period (1736-1795). The texture of 
the horn resembles a close-grained, greyish, brown 
wood with highly polished surface. The base or 
tip end is opaque, but as the flower-like cup rises 
it becomes more and more translucent until at the 
bell it resembles liquid honey. Through the pierc- 
ings may be seen a sturdy stem that runs along 
through the centre and becomes part of the decora- 
tion while it supports and strengthens the entire 
structure. 

The decoration is of Taoist inspiration and rep- 
resents Shou Lao, the God of Longevity, seated on 
a stag that holds a fungus in its month. The God 
of Longevity carries peaches. Behind the stag is 
a crane and behind all the figures are a pine tree 
and bamboo. Magnolias, gourd and grape vines 
are also represented. All these objects are symbols 
of long life and good luck. 

The piercings noticeably grow less towards the 
mouth or bell, which is firm and solid. It is an 
artistic triumph to make any object smaller and 
lighter at the base and heavier as the shape mounts 
upward; but this feat has been accomplished. 

The pedestal for the horn, on the contrary, shows 
the reverse. It is heaviest at the base, and the 
perforating increases toward the top. This contrast 
greatly helps towards creating an airy-like upward 
springing of the horn itself. The material for this 
pedestal is a heavy teakwood that glistens with 
rich lustre. The carving represents a hilly land- 
scape with rocky ledges. Large pine trees rise up 


boldly and firmly. Be- 
tween the trees. the 
figure of a man appears 
carrying fagots  sus- 
pended from a_ pole 
slung across his shoul- 
ders. Below, on the 
right, a boy is riding 
on an ox. The height 
of this pedestal is one 
foot four inches. The 
length of the horn is 
two feet, two and three 
quarter inches, 

The carving of rhin- 
oceros horns has_ be- 
come a lost art. The 
material is so tough 
that the horn is soaked 
in a_ special solution 
for a long time before 
the carver blocks out 
his design. Even then 
the horn is so hard 


that the tools require sharpening. Frequently points 
(Continued on page 36) 
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OLD TIME BANDBOXES 


In Which Milady Carried Her Hats, Ruffles and Trinkets in Coaching Days 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD HART 


Architectural and pastoral scenes. 


ANDBOXES! What a world of quaintness the 
mention of those long forgotten objects of ser- 
vice call to mind. Can’t you close your eyes and 
see a belle of the 1830’s with an alluring poke and 
beruffled skirt, ready to embark upon a journey? 
In her mitted hands, she holds tightly to a certain 
definite something. It may be large, it may be 
small, but it is as surely a part of her wardrobe as 
her bonnet or her mitts. An old-fashioned bandbox, 
no more, no less. 

The formal leather hat boxes of today with their 
brass trappings and formidable locks are indeed the 
great grandchildren of those quaint serviceable 
objects of the ’30’s. But like many grandchildren 
they have lost a pleasantness which belonged to 
their ancestors—a pleasantness that emanated from 
them and carried with it, beauty of grace and form. 
How decorative those old bandboxes were! A suit- 
able covering indeed for Milady’s calash, musk- 
melon hood, or poke bonnet, with its never failing 
array of plumes and fine flowers. 

Each box possessed a charm that belonged to it 
alone, a charm apart and altogether different from 
that of old silver or old furniture. 

In the day when coaching was the delightful means 
of transportation, bandboxes were always to be seen 
piled high on the coaches. That was the century 
when dress was a matter requiring great ceremony. 
Costly and voluminous, were all sartorial trappings. 
The highest devotion was paid to the matter of 
huge bonnets, bouffante silken gowns, bodices, 
stays, gay slippers and kerchiefs all of which neces- 
sitated a huge amount of carrying space. 

It was perfectly reasonable that family and stage 
coaches could not carry more than a limited num- 
ber of trunks, so in consequence, these were supple- 


mented by the faithful bandbox. This method satis- 
fied the fair traveller and solved the economy of 
space problem. Also the fact may be pointed out, 
that the chief occupant of the box was not always 
the bonnet. Likely as not, or more likely one found 
cuddled close to that prized possession, ruffle laces, 
stockings and even shoes, for the bandbox was in- 
deed a useful article. Some were the size of a 
bushel basket, thus making a kindly enclosure for 
these articles of feminine apparel. 


But strangely enough, these boxes were at first 
a part of the masculine realm. Samuel Pepys, 
with his usual ability to have said something 


that later proves useful to posterity, wrote in his 
diary in 1662—“Put on my first lace band.” Every- 
one knowing the size and the starching of those 
English ruffs and bands of the 17th century, realizes 
that a box of considerable proportions was neces- 
sary in which to preserve their freshness. Hence— 
the bandbox! In reality, evolved from obscurity to 
necessity by the cavalier for his specific masculine 
use, it has been appropriated by the fairer half of 
society as an adjunct to her wardrobe. 

The top and the bottom of such a box would be 
of board one-quarter to one-half inch thick. The 
sides were also of board but so very thin that they 
could be easily bent into that oval form so popular. 
After 1850, cardboard was used for the sides. In 
any case, they were covered with block-printed paper 
of the gayest and most fascinating kind. Occasion- 
ally they were cylindrical in shape and ranged in 
size from a two-quart measure to a bushel basket. 

In travelling, it was the custom to encase these 
bandboxes in coverings made of chintz or some in- 
expensive material. These covers did much to pre- 
serve the life and freshness of the boxes and made 
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it possible for Milady to arrive at her destination 
with her precious luggage intact. And now although 
these boxes for the poke and the calash will prob- 
ably never again be called into use, they have left 
to posterity a valuable heritage as mirrors of their 
time. It is remarkable the numerous tales they 
tell by their decoration and the forgotten customs 
they once more call to mind. 

Some of the boxes have decided historical value, 
since pictorially they reproduce quite faithfully cer- 
tain now extinct landmarks and almost forgotten 
events. They are as alluring as old prints. Their 
soft colors of colonial yellow, old blue, dim pinks 
and olive greens form the backgrounds for the de- 
signs. These designs which were printed pains- 
takingly from handwrought wood blocks, meander 
gracefully over the board surface of the box. Some- 
times four or five impressions were necessary to 
make the design clear and lasting. The fact that 
they were so carefully worked out, accounts for the 
now remarkable clarity of the decorations. ‘Those 
boxmakers of colonial days must have been pos- 
sessed with tenacity of purpose. 

Now for the class of designs: pictures of his- 
torical places and subjects were in great favor. 
Many and numerous were the spots they immor- 
talized. A particular favorite was the Old Castle 
Garden, when it was still an island. Figures of 
men and women in costumes of the period. Soft 
pinks and green on canary. Others were: “View 
of the Capitol at Washington,” dull pinks, olive 
green and white on canary yellow background. 
“View of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum,” which stood 
at 50th Street and Madison Avenue, later Columbia 
University. 

The stately old Capitol building at Albany with 
its environs, spreads itself over another bandbox; 
dull pink white and dark green on blue background. 
Distance was no barrier in choice of subjects. Take 
this one, for example: Views of Gallipoli, showing 
shipping, soldiers and architecture; gray and brown 
with bits of bright red and blue in uniforms. In 
spite of the size of its subject, it is really among 
the smallest of the boxes. 

A particularly interesting one is the Windmill 
and Rail Road design. This illustrates the coming 
of the early American railway. It is a model of 
the first steam train with a primitive windmill in 
the background. There are three loaded cars drawn 
by a horse. Dull pinks and olive green on canary 
yellow background . At this time aerial flights were 
favorite form of entertainment at village fairs. 
This is illustrated by one design entitled “Clayton’s 
Balloon Ascent.” A balloon rises from the green 
on which there are trees and a building typical of 
the period; soft pinks and brown on canary yellow 
background. 

Another gem is the historical subject showing the 
Sandy Hook Lighthouse and full rigged ships; dull 
pink, brown and white on blue ground. 

Among the purely decorative subjects is a spread 
eagle bandbox. Here the national bird, with its 
wings wide spread is resting among laurel leaves. 
From its beak is flowing a ribbon on which is 
printed an advertising slogan—“Putnam and Hoff 
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Paper Hanging, Bandbox Manufactory, Hartford, 
Conn.” Below are listed a few others in this class: 
Design of parrots and palm trees; dull red and olive 
green on buff background. A peacock design shows 
that bird of pride finely perched; dull pink, red and 
white. Squirrels in dull pink and brown on canary 
yellow ground add an animal subject. 

Flowered designs come in this category, but 
strangely enough they seem to have been in the 
minority, the more favored being scenes of ex- 
pressed action. Backgrounds of fine blue and canary 
yellow bring out the gayety of the flowers. 

The pastoral scenes were happily chosen with 
their old-fashioned farmhouses, trees and gardens. 
A flock of geese and some animals are frequently 
in the foreground. Here we have a New England 
farmhouse and trees; dull red and white on blue 
background. Another shows two figures in a row- 
boat; soft pink, white and green on blue ground. 
The box is lined with Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
1831, containing a notice, “Mr. Jefferson is fitting 
up a theater in Chestnut Street in a neat and tasteful 
manner.’ As the boxes were nearly always lined 
with old papers, no doubt many choice bits of 
Colonial gossip have been brought to light. 

In contrast to the rural scenes are the more for- 
mal scenes in which there are castles and gardens, 
with antique fountains, altar fires and various mytho- 
logical symbols. Gorgeously trapped horses prance 
to the delight of their noble riders. It is all very 
fairy like and extravagant. In this class is a French 
Garden of Versailles with fountains, trees and fes- 
toons of flowers; dull pink and green on fine blue 
background. 


The hunt has not been neglected and one sees 
figures of men, dogs and horses; dull pink and red 
on yellow background. The colors may change in 
the various boxes but the idea is the same in every 
case. One ambitious one has come to light, that 
of a man on horseback in wild pursuit of a rhinoce- 
ros; dull red, gray and white on blue ground. 

From the Orient comes another subject: Camels 
with figures in Oriental costume, ruined temples and 
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trees; dull pink and green on fine blue background. 

The heroes of the day were extolled, and looked 
out from many a bandbox, as for instance, a por- 
trait of General Taylor on horseback with tents and 
motto, “Old Rough and Ready.” Man in Napoleon’s 
army being challenged by soldiers with musket; dull 
pink and olive with wkite decorations on blue. Box 
lined with 1831 paper, contains an article signed by 
Wm. H. VanWyck, Brig. Maj. 

It is to be noted that the men were not forgotten 
in the later days of feminine appropriation. A fine 
old box was brought to light from a dusty corner 
and proved to be for a gentleman’s silk beaver: 
following the lines of crown and curved brim, 
covered with paper of conventional design in shaded 
stripes, red blue, yellow on white. 

Now as to the makers of these boxes. First there 
were the factories, like the Putnam Hoff mentioned 
above, but the interesting trade was among _ in- 
dividuals. Among these individuals, was one Hannah 
Davis, who came from New Hampshire, a little 
place called Jaffrey. According to the story told 
by Harriet Gilliespie she used to make these boxes 
in great number—and the remarkable part was that 
she made every part of them herself, even cutting 
the pieces into the right shape by a machine. When 
she had a sufficient supply, Hannah used to pile 
her bandboxes in a sleigh, if it were winter, in a 
wagon, if it were summer, and climbing aboard, in 
Kris Kingle fashion, drive away. She went to all 
the neighboring towns and sold her wares. 

What flutter there must have been among the 
young ladies of those days as Hannah drove up 
with a most hetergoneous and fascinating array of 
bandboxes! There was a good deal of the modern 
business woman about Hannah as she went from 
town to town with her curious stock. She sold 
them from 12%c to 50c. Fair enough, wasn’t it? 

Now, my dear readers, if you try to buy one at 
an antique shop you will find they cost from five 
dollars to fifty dollars for the very choice ones. 
Perhaps if you have time and the desire, you may 
run across them in some dusty garret for far less. 
Strangely enough they are a rarity, so you will have 
to search for them. Although one may find plenty 
of hooked rugs and old candlesticks, the digging 
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out of the old fashioned bandboxes will not prove 

easy. 
There is 

Alexander 


probably one reason for this. Mr. 
W. Drake just about cornered the 
market. The specimens Mr. Drake had in his col- 
lection are among the best in the country. At 
every auction sale he was the highest and strongest 
bidder. At the museum of the Peter Cooper Union 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where they 
are now on display, there are nearly a hundred, and 
with the exception of the Castle Garden box, no 
two are alike. They are in truth delectable finds, 
such as a connoisseur like Alexander Drake would 
possess. 

So as we cherish memories of things that have 
been dear to the past, let us cherish the memory 
of the oldtime bandbox for its utility, its beauty 
AnCetUsmiaieltve 
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Our frontispiece represents a room planned and 
decorated in the Eighteenth Century manner by Henry 
F. Bultitude of New York. It is not strictly a “Period 
Room.” It exhibits a variety of types and was planned 
to achieve a cosy living room where people could seat 
themselves easily without moving the furniture. The 
prevailing color scheme is green. The window curtains 
are mulberry linen embroidered in crewels in an an- 
cient Oriental pattern of great beauty. The rug is 
needlework. The furniture consists of a Queen Anne 
wing chair covered with an embroidered textile; a 
Chippendale settee with green velvet with pattern of 
silver threads; an Eighteenth Century sofa covered 
with red damask; and a pair of Queen Anne walnut 
side chairs with tapestry seats. The walls are hung 
with a soft green material shot with silver. The room 
is both harmonious and very comfortable. 


Old Glass: European and American. By N. Hudson 
Moore. Frederick A. Stokes & Co. (New York, 1924) 
$10.00. 

Glass is a fascinating study and there are compara- 
tively few books that tell its history. Every contribu- 
tion is therefore welcomed by the collector. Mrs. 
Moore’s book is particularly valuable for the section 
on American glass. She has collected and presented 
here a great deal of valuable information. 


Illustrations of Bandboxes used by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


Floral scenes and Musidora bathing. 
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MAHOGANY KNIFE BOXIES 


Decorative Ornaments for the Eighteenth Century Sideboard 


Ges ancestors were most particular about their 
housekeeping, as everyone knows. Pieces of fur- 
niture, large and small, for the care of articles of cloth- 
ing and precious treasures, were numerous and con- 
veniently designed. The dining-room was the object of 
much thought. The cellaret, the china cupboards, and 
the sideboard were designed with an eye to con- 
venience «s much as for furnishing the room. On 
the sideboard almost invariably stood a pair of knife 
boxes, and often an urn shaped spoon case as well. 
As the Eighteenth Century advanced the silver and 
cutlery for use at meals constantly increased in ele- 
gance and costliness. Choice knives as well as spoons 
often had handles of agate, silver, ivory or mother-of- 
pearl. It was, therefore, a natural consequence that 


Kiufe boxes Sheraton style 


handsome receptacles should have been made to pre- 
serve them and to exhibit them. The first cases that 
were made seem to have been shagreen, a rough leather 
with large granulations made from the skin of sharks 
and certain rays. These cases gradually became more 
ornate and were mounted with silver key plates and 
locks, and sometimes indeed stood on tiny silver ball 
and claw feet. The interior was lined with red velvet. 
About the middle of the century mahogany supplanted 
the shagreen boxes. In South Carolina “mahogany 
knife boxes” occur in inventories in 1754, an early 
date for them even in England. 


The boxes in which the knives were kept were square 
or rounded in front with a lid sloping down from back 
to front. They were about a foot high. The interior 
was divided into as many little square partitions as 
there were articles to be contained. Into these parti- 
tions the knives were put handles upward. Thus, ris- 
ing one row above another on the slope, the chasing 
on inlay or handles was well displayed. These boxes 
were beautifully inlaid with satinwood in delicate pat- 
terns, perhaps lines of herring-bone and elaborate spiky 
stars in the inside and on the outside of the cover. 


Knife cases were among the most difficult produc- 
tions of the cabinet-maker. It required the greatest 


skill to produce the curves and the fitting of the 
veneers and inlays. It was usual to have a pair of 
knife-cases, one with convex curves and one with 
concave curves. 

Even greater difficulties were presented in the urn- 
shaped cases which were intended for spoons. The 
cover slides upward and displays the spoons placed 
bowls upward in the partitions arranged in circles. 
Very frequently the lids of all three cases were open 
to show the cutlery and silver. 

The knife case was in its glory in the period of 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton. The instructions in Hep- 
pelwhite’s book begin as follows: “The universality of 
this piece of furniture renders a particular description 
not necessary. It may be made of mahogany inlaid, 
or of satin or other wood at pleasure.” 

Four designs of “vase knife cases’ follow, and the 
text accompanying them reads: 

“They are usually made of satin or other light col- 
ored wood, and may be placed at each end on the 
sideboards, or on a pedestal. The knives, etc., fall into 
the body of the vase, the top of which is kept up by 
a small spring which is fixed to the stem which sup- 
ports the top. They may be of copper, painted and 
japanned.” - 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


The colored lithographs of Currier & Ives continue 
to increase in popularity. Some collectors prefer to 
specialize in clipper ships and other marine prints; 
others on the railroads; others on the Indians and 
early settlers, the “Wild West” and early California 
days; others in sports; others in historical events, 
portraits of Presidents and other celebrities, and still 
others again in the series of American Cities. 

One group appeals to all and each type of collector 
of the American farm life, pastoral scenes and _ pic- 
tures of the country home. These are indeed docu- 
ments that will become more and more valuable in 
our changing American life. 


How delightful for instance is the picture represented 
here of the Pleasures of Winter. What an air of 
simple comfort and refined home life. And it is a 
suggestion of the real American home too. The lady 
at the door is dressed in the latest fashion as you 
will see if you consult Godey’s Lady’s Book of 1855, 
the date of the picture. The little daughter is also 
correctly attired. Possibly it is Christmas. The fine 
white fur “tippet” and muff look suspiciously like a 
Christmas present. 


The sleigh with its comfortable “Buffalo robes” and 
prancing horses has arrived and the husband is gal- 
lantly assisting his wife down the slippery steps. It 
is one of our bright, clear winter days and the sun 
is bright and beautiful as we see from the trunks of 
the ice coated trees. The whole atmosphere is delight- 
ful and typically American, 
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Pleasures of Winter, drawn by F. F. Palmer; litho- 
graphed by N. Currier, 1855. A representation of a 
typical American home in the “Victorian Age,” ex- 


pressing comfort, dignity and charm. 


Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 
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A SILVER NEF 


Fifteenth Century Ship, for table decoration. The ei , 
Nef also served as a holder for pepper, and other &: 
spices, rare in that period when the trade with the E 
Far East had just begun and these flavorings were a 


new, strange and expensive. 


ace! neat 


Courtesy of Baumgarten & Co., Inc. 4 
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A SILVER NEF 


Ornamental Service Piece Used on the Dinner Table of the Wealthy 


HE comparatively few pieces of Fifteenth and 

Sixteenth Century silver that have come down to 
us prove that the old chroniclers were not exaggerat- 
ing when they described some of the splendors of 
great houses on the occasion of important entertain- 
ments. If the arts of the carver and maker of fine 
furniture had reached great heights in both ingenuity 
and imaginative invention, the skill of the goldsmith 
was no less remarkable. 

In this far away period goldsmith and silversmith 
were the same, and he it was who made the exquisite 
settings for the fine jewels and semi-precious stones 
that were worn in such profusion by the ladies of 
high ranks and by those of the middle classes rich 
enough to afford such elegance. All this fine work 
was known generally under the name of orfévrerie. 

The goldsmith was therefore expert enough to make 
the most delicate filagree work and the finest enamel- 
ling, and his littlke hammers could beat out minute 
figures and ornamentation of many kinds. Then he 
could turn to the making of great standing cups, ewers, 
basins, platters, lamps, candlesticks and many quaint 
and decorative pieces for use upon the table with 
equal facility. 

One of the articles upon which the goldsmith liked 
best to express his ideas and skill was the Nef, the 
handsome ship that was usually placed before the 
host’s cover at the dinner table. The Nef was made 
in almost any size, and was equipped with sails and 
stays and all the details that the most exacting sailor 
could require. In short the Nef was a ship model,— 
nothing more nor less. 

The difference between this ornate metal ship model 
of the Fifteenth Century and the ship models that are 
made today is that the former was used on the tables 
of the rich, not only for the decorative effect, but 
because in it various condiments and rare spices were 
served. The world was in those days beginning to 
be opened up, for great explorers and navigators were 
ploughing the seas, opening up trade with new coun- 
tries and bringing home such strange flavorings as 
pepper and cinnamon, nutmeg and ginger; and the 
Nef bore these delightful novelties from those un- 
known countries that were also depicted on the rich 
tapestries that made the baronial halls so beautiful. 

Sometimes, too, the Nef was placed in the centre 
of the table as a surtout and formed the chief orna- 
ment. For instance, at the marriage feast of Charles 
the Bold and Margaret of York in 1468, held in Bruges, 
all the famous treasures of the Dukes of Burgundy 
were brought out: the most splendid tapestries of the 
Burgundian Collection were hung in the banqueting- 
hall, in the centre of which an enormous dressoir stood, 
displaying on its tiers of shelves an exhibition of gold 
and silver pieces that simply overwhelmed the guests. 

The chronicler who was present—the society reporter 
as it were—noted that “the hall was lighted by chan- 


deliers in the form of castles surrounded by forests 
and mountains with winding paths on which serpents, 
dragons and other monsters spouted jets of flame that 
were reflected in huge mirrors so arranged as to catch 
and multiply the rays. The dishes containing the 
principal meats represented vessels, seven feet long, 
completely rigged, the masts and cordage gilt, the 
sails and streamers of silk, each floating on a silver 
lake between shores of verdure and enamelled rocks. 
These vessels were attended by a fleet of boats laden 
with lemons, olives and condiments. There were 
thirty of these large vessels.” 

The old chronicler goes on to describe: ‘tents and 
pavilions for the fruit, jelly dishes of crystal, sup- 
ported by figures of crystal, that dispensed streams 
of lavender and rosewater, and an immense profusion 
of gold and silver plate.’ When we visualize in our 
imagination all this splendor, Charles the Bold’s table 
decorations outshine anything that we hear of today. 

The Nef continued to be made throughout the Fif- 
teenth Century and long into the Sixteenth, when it 
became more and more complicated. A very rare Nef 
in orfévrerie repoussé, gilded and enamelled and dat- 
ing from the Sixteenth Century, is owned by the Cluny 
Museum, Paris. It is of German make and has with 
three sails. In addition to the fine workmanship of 
the goldsmith, the piece is of extraordinary mechanism, 
something after the fashion of the famous Strasburg 
clock. 

The ship carries many figures—sailors, a band of 
musicians and the Emperor Charles V. and the eight 
dignitaries of his Court. When the mechanism con- 
trolled by clock work is in motion, the little figures 
pass before the Emperor, who bows his head and 
waves his sceptre and the four little pieces of artillery 
fire an exciting salvo. 

The British Museum possesses a similar Nef, but 
less important and less complicated, that was made 
for the Emperor Rudolph II. 

The Nef, here represented by courtesy of William 
Baumgarten & Co., is of the simpler kind. It is one 
of those used on the ordinary dinner table; and like 
all service pieces in this form, is mounted on wheels. 
This fine Nef has recently arrived in New York, hav- 
ing come from England by way of Denmark. 

Silver Nefs are rare today. They still exist because 
they have been always prized for their workmanship 
and thus escaped, in most instances, the melting-pot; 
but they are only to be found in the collections of 
royalty, the nobility and a few old families in England 
and on the Continent. The Nef was made by gold- 
smiths in various countries. Many of the greatest 
Italian painters started life as goldsmiths; for instance, 
Botticelli and Francia worked at the trade. No little 
of their superb decorative qualities are owing to the 
training they had in the setting of jewels and the 
making of beautiful designs. 
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“Le Bretagne, French man-of-war, 1780 


SHIPS OF OUR FOREFATHERS 


Early American Vessels and Their Builders 


By CAPT. E. ARMITAGE McCANN—Part II. 


HE mention of John Winthrop brings us to the era 

of building vessels in this country, as he was the 
first man to have a ship built in Massachusetts. It was 
launched just one year after he landed and called 
“The Blessing of the Bay.” 

Previous to this had been built the “Virginia” a 
pinnace of 30 tons, constructed in 1607 by the Popham 
colonists. They arrived during the summer at Stage 
Island near the mouth of the Kennebec River on board 
the ships “Gift of God” and “Mary and John”, but 
became discouraged and returned on this “Virginia”, 
which subsequently made several voyages. 

The first New Amsterdam vessel recorded is the 
“Onrest” built by Capt. Adrian Block, in 1613-14 to 
replace the “Tiger”, which had been burnt. Block 
Island is named after him. 

Richard Hollingsworth launched a ship at Salem in 
1641, half as big again as the “Mayflower” and at 
Gloucester a ship was built in 1643. 


The virtual founder however of American ship- 
building as a distinct, continued industry was William 
Phips, who started life as an illiterate shepherd. He 
later became a trader, married wealth and with one 
of his own ships succeeded in 1687 in recovering 
$1,500,000 in bars of gold and jewels from a Spanish 
treasure ship. For this he was knighted by the British 
king, and was awarded $80,000 as his share. 

The hardy, enterprising men of New England soon 
gained the lead in ship building and kept it. By 1660 
there were shipyards at Newburyport, Ipswich, Glou- 
cester, Salem and Boston and before long every little 
haven on the coast was busy launching vessels of all 
description, ships which were shortly to evolve into 
the finest and fastest the world has ever seen. 

In the single year 1769 twelve colonies built a total 
of 389 ships, 20,999 tonnage in all. By the time of 
the Revolution one-third of the vessels flying the 
British flag were American built, and Massachusetts 
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was reported to have owned’ one seagoing vessel for 
every 100 inhabitants. 

As for their profits, for example: on a single round 
trip to China the “Mount Vernon” of Salem, in 1799, 
made a profit of $100,000, or four times her original 
cost. The schooner “Rajah” of Salem, on a cargo of 
pepper from Sumatra, yielded 700 per cent on the 
investment. Cargoes of coffee sometimes brought a 
profit of 300 and 400 per cent. The prospects of 
exceptional profits stimulated shipping merchants to 
the most remarkable adventures, and the spirit of enter- 
prise animated the seamen. 

Thus it will be found that nearly, if not quite, all 
the fortunes of the families early established in the 
country were made by ship ventures and ship building, 
especially the former, though the two usually went 
together. 

The first three Americans to die worth a million dol- 
lars were Elias Derby with 40 vessels, including the 
“Light Horse” and “Grand Turk’; William Gray, who 
owned 113 vessels, and Joseph Peabody with the ship 
“Francis” and many others. Other well known names 
originating in Salem were the Crowninshields, best 
remembered for their “America” and their wharf. 

Thomas Boylston was the richest man in Massa- 
chusetts, with Col. Elisha Doane next. Israel Thorn- 
dyke and Capt. Simon Forresta each died worth 1% 
millions. Among other New England shipowning 
families may be noted the Winstons, who in 1764 owned 
21 ships from the “Hope” of 880 tons to the “Minerva” 
of 250; the Bowdons, Eldridges, Hancocks, Trains, 
Verys and Bulfords. 

The great, great, great grandfather of John Singer 
Sargent, the noted artist, was a sea captain of Glou- 
cester, and his son, Colonel Epes Sargent, was a prom- 
inent owner of ships and wharf property. It was the 
Winship’s “Albatross” which was first copperbottomed, 
through the idea of Paul Revere, of the ride fame. 
Madame Haley of Boston had a ship, the “States”, 
which made a fortune in sealskin hunting at ‘“Masa- 
fuera” in 1783. Even Benjamin Franklin was con- 
nected with shipping, and Nathaniel Hawthorne served 
in the Salem Custom House. 

The old Georgian Mansions up and down the coast 
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“The Lagoda,” New Bedford whaling barque 


chiefly belonged to shipowners such as: Michael Dalton 
and Jonathan Jackson of Newburyport, John Heard 
of Ipswich, Winthrop Sargent of Gloucester, George 
Cabot of Beverly, Richard Derby and Nathaniel Ropes 
of Salem, Jeremiah Lee and “King” Hooper of Marble- 
head. 

Duxbury was quite a famous port, here Thomas 
Prince in 1719 built the first vessel of wild cherry- 
wood. Ezra Weston was one of the best known 
builders. This family owned 21 ships from 1800 to 1846, 
and from here hailed many generations of the French 
extraction, sailor owners, the Delanos, for instance. 
Amaso Delano was a private in the U. S. Army at 14, 
a privateersman at 16 and a master shipbuilder at 21, 
and with his brother built the “Perseverance” and the 
*Pilerim’’. 

New York and the vicinity was by no means idle, 
Thomas Cheesman was one of the first here, and was 
succeeded by his son Forman, who built the 44 gun 
frigate “President.” Thomas Vail, William Vincent 
and Sam <Ackerley also built vessels prior to 1800. 
Henry Eckford in 1803 built John Jacob Astor’s 
“Beaver” of 427 tons. It was in this ship that Capt. 
Augustus De Peyster made his first voyage as a boy 
before the mast. He had a notable career and became 
the Governor of the Sailor’s Snug Harbour at Staten 
Island. 

From New York came the first clipper ship, the 
“Rainbow” in 1843, Smith and Dimon being the builders 
and Howland and Aspinwall the owners. Some claim 
the “Ann McKim”, built for Isaac McKim of Baltimore 
in 1832, and others the “Eliza” ketch of 1794 to be 
the first clippers, but though these suggested the clipper 
lines they did not establish the principle of the concave 
hull lines. 

The first Californian clipper was built at New York 
in 1850; she was the “Celestial” of 860 tons for Bucklow 
and Crane by the famous William Webb. Other prom- 
inent shipowning families were the Lymans, Bryants, 
Sturgesses, and Pintards. 

A whole town is named for the Quincy’s, among 


whose ships should be noted the “Bethel” of 14 guns 
and 38 men which in 1748 captured a Spanish Treasure 
ship of 24 guns and 110 men. Her haul was worth 
$100,000. 

Nor was the Delaware so far behind, for example: 
Stephen Gerard owned {four ships in 1850, and its yards 
have been busy ever since, Cramp’s yards and the Hog 
Island fabricating ways being the latest developments. 

Baltimore was very early in the field. There is a 
record that in 1661 Mr. Walter Dickman sold all his 
land to Abraham Clark for a shipyard. By 1670 it 
had regular wharfs on the Chesapeake from which 
to ship the tobacco. In 1750 Capt. Darby Lux and 
Nicholas Rogers built the “Philip and James.” The 
frigate “Constellation” was built by 
David Stodder in 1798 and _ the 
“Chesapeake” in 1807; also the “Con- 
stitution.” 

In 1739 the first purely freight ves- 
sel was chartered to Avarila Day of 
this town at £7 per ton and in 1740 
the “Swan” and “Elizabeth” were 
regular traders; by 1748 the one ves- 


sel a year had been increased to 
seven. 
“On Saturday, November 24th, 


1787, was launched at Harris Creek 
in this town, by Mr. Stodder the 
ship “Goliath” of 600 tons, the prop- 


erty of Abraham Vanbibber, who 
destined her for the East India 
trade.” 


Weee 


Baltimore has from the Eighteenth 


century been famous for its fast 

sailing vessels. The buccaneers > 
were particularly fond of capturing . 
and using them. Those long-low- *f> 
raking schooners and other rigs 2 


one reads about were usually Bal- 
timore built and this town held her 
own until the decline of the sail- 
ing vessel. Her ships were describ- 
ed as having “A catfish head and a 
mackerel tail.” Famous among them 
were the “Water Witch” and the 
“Skimmer of the Sea.” 

The climate of the South is too relaxing for such 
vigorous work as shipbuilding and the West was not 
much opened up until near the end of the clipper ship 
eta 

It was not only in trading and passenger vessels 
that fortunes were founded. The owners and some 
of the masters of whaling vessels amassed large 
amounts. The founder of Macy’s store in New York, 
for instance, was a whaling captain. 

There was the legitimate form of piracy, also called 
privateering. This was more risky, but fortunes were 
sometimes made with great rapidity. A case in point 
is the “Bethel”, previously mentioned. 

So far, when shipbuilders have been mentioned, it 
was more the men who built for their own use that 
has been meant, but there were many famous men 
who built for others, such as William H. Webh, Ja- 
cob A. Westervelt and Jacob Bell of New York, Sam- 


uel Hall and Paul Curtis, beth of East Bos- 
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toon, and George Raynes of Portsmouth, Nye 
Parks of Baltimore and the most famous of them 
all Donald McKay of East Boston, with 42 ships, in- 
cluding the finest and the fastest to his credit, among 
others the “Flying Cloud” and the “Great Republic”. 
The latter was considered such a wonder that 30,000 
people crowded to see her launched—they thought a 
lot of their ships in those days! 

Donald McKay is a man whose memory deserves 
the highest honors the country can bestow, yet his 
grave is sadly neglected. There is no monument to his 
memory and not even a solitary, publicly owned model 
of one of his beautiful ships in New York nor, for 
that matter, of any other vessel. 
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“Fortune of the Indies.’ Made by the author 


It is seldom however, the inventor or fabricator who 
amasses a fortune and founds a family. It is more 
usually the men who speculate and venture and have 
others to work for them that make the big money. 
This the Morgans, Astors and many other wealthy 
families did. 


But it is not only the famous whom one would think 
should enjoy having a model of one of their own or 
their ancestor’s ships, who would get much more joy 
out of them than from family portraits. There are 
many, many, perhaps not wealthy or especially noted, 
of equally good family, whose forbears were vitally 
interested in this adventurous industry and a few who 
themselves knew those glorious days. 


Contemporary models of American ships are not 
common, but may occasionally be found here and there 
by diligent hunting and are well worth acquiring for 
their intrinsic beauty with the certain knowledge that 
their value is hound to increase. 
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AN ANTIQUE TOY 


Made in Towns Where It Is Christmas All the Year Round 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


HE most fascinating toy that ever was in- 
vented, or evolved, or, at any rate, made, is 
the Noah’s Ark. 

Can anyone look at the little houseboat and call 
it absurd? 

Certainly not. It may not have the points of an 
“ocean greyhound”; but it was built with the idea 
of “safety first.” It has survived many floods of 
forty days and forty nights. 

Who would dare imagine that Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah, Mr. and Mrs. Shem, Mr. and Mrs. Ham and 
Mr. and Mrs. Japeth were uncomfortably crowded 
with all those animals and birds and trees? They 
never made the least objection when you crammed 
them all into the Ark in a hurry with the animals 
(and to the detriment of legs and tails and feet of 
the latter) and fastened down the lid securely for 
the long voyage in the bath tub of forty days 
(imagined) with all the wild forces of the elements 
let loose (also imagined). 

It was perfectly well understood that the little 
party of eight had a splendid time when the billows 
rose and the rains beat upon the craft. Of course, 
they had the very best accommodations, all the 
comforts of an ocean steamer and plenty of enter- 
tainment from the animals. It was cosy and com- 
fortable inside; and, like the Captain of the Pinafore, 
they were “néver, never sick at sea.” In spite of 
the cyclones and tornados and Flood, the voyage 
was delightful. 

The Noahs knew perfectly well that they were 
going to be taken care of; that they were going 
to let the raven and the dove out of the little 
window built for this purpose; and that soon after 
the dove’s return they would land on Mount Ararat. 

When that anticipated event occurred and every- 
body was released, all the animals would immedi- 
ately fall in line two and two; and, led by the Noah 
family, would proceed in a winding procession on 
the carpet of the nursery floor. Here would solemnly 
march the big grey elephants, the tall necked 
giraffes, the clumsy brown bears, the spotted leop- 
ards, the striped tigers, the cows, sheep, pigs, cats, 
dogs, birds, and, yes, even the trees at the end 
with their little curly green tops. 

Where is the person who does not remember the 
peculiar smell of the wood and the sticky paint? 
Perhaps, too, memory recalls the taste of Mr. Noah’s 
little yellow hat. It had a resinous flavor. 

Queer little figures, each and all! They are prim- 
itive, yet not grotesque; archaic, yet not crude— 
altogether delightful and an artistic expression of 
past centuries. In them we find imagination and 
the ability of the person who originated them to 
condense in line and form and to eliminate detail 
for effect, just as Edward Lear eliminated in his 
clever drawings. 


In the Noah’s Ark and its figures the same kind 
of imagination is expressed as is expressed in the 
carvings and glass-windows of Gothic Cathedrals; 
in figures in very old tapestry; and in the paintings 
of Lucas Van Leyden, Memling, Cranach, and other 
Primitives. 

This little antique that has come down to the 
children of the Twentieth Century without any 
change for hundreds of years originated in those 
romantic districts of the Tyrol in the High Alps 
and in the Thuringian Forest. 

Here in the heart of some of the finest scenery 
of the world are the little toys made and in tiny 
towns built on the slopes and under the shadow 
of the mountains. 

All these little towns are much the same—with 
market-place, public drinking ‘fountain, town-hall 
and Cathedral lifting its spires into the blue and 
throwing its great shadow upon the public square. 
Narrow streets are overhung by sharply pointed 
gables and are lighted by small windows with lat- 
ticed panes. Just the kind of a town it is that you 
see in a box of toys. 

In Furth, six miles from Nuremberg, Noah’s Arks 
are made in great number; and it is in Sonneberg 
in the Thuringian Forest that the animals are chiefly 
made. Here in the little red-roofed houses live the 
peasants, who carve and paint the animals. 

The making of toys is a Home Industry. The 
whole family is engaged in making these little 
Christmas articles. Men, women and children work 
from early in the morning till late at night. To 
them it is Christmastide everyday and always. 

Sonneberg is also the centre for making dolls 
and their clothing. Little children, as well as old 
men, young men, women and girls are busy from 
early morning till late at night, making playthings 
for others in foreign lands. 

At Hanmern they make ships; 
they produce beasts and birds. 

‘At Nuremberg tin toys are made in great quan- 
tity. There are also many factories here—hundreds 
of them. Nuremberg is, indeed, often spoken of 
as a “toy town.” But for the picturesque making 
of toys one has to go into the little mountain towns. 

A tourist in the Harz region exclaims: “It is 
evening when we stroll up the valley, and the peas- 
ants are returning from the mountains: cattle, 
sheep, pigs, goats and geese line the roads, and the 
people all stop to stare. We have only been in 
the mountains a few days, but these figures and 
the lines of fir-trees above our heads seem strangely 
familiar. Where have we seen these grave peasants 
in long coats, these wooden-faced women with 
baskets on their backs, these spotted cows, flat- 
sided pigs and uniform geese? Where these formal- 
looking houses, rows of stiff-looking trees, white 
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staring dogs and grave, fat-faced children? 

“Tt is the child’s box of German toys, suddenly 
opened and turned out before us; the strange im- 
pression produced upon a child—who shall say how 
many years ago?—reproduced in life before our 
eyes. Here are all the living materials for Noah’s 
Arks and Christmas trees. Noah with his long 
brown coat in stiff wooden folds and his hat and 
stick as presented to us in childhood; his wife and 
family in red, blue and yellow standing staring 
vacantly in a row.” 

South of Nuremberg in the High Alps of the 
Austrian Tyrol is the district of Groedner Thal 
where the chief town St. Ulrich is another centre 
ot handmade toys. 

“You would think that it was Christmas all the 
year round at St. Ulrich,” writes a visitor. “It is 
a quaint little place and reminds one of a toy vil- 
lage. The little houses have the same queer roofs, 
painted red, the same quaint blinds. There are 
conical trees in front that might almost be of carved 
wood, bright little flower gardens and a straw bee- 
hive beside the gate. 

“But it is not only the permanent part of the 
village which makes the illusion; it is the things 
we see scattered about. One yard will be full of 
rocking-horses set out to dry; in another place you 
will see a number of saints leaning against the 
fences. The windows of the houses are full of dolls 
and queer beasts and all about there is a hum of 
industry. People are hammering and sawing and 
making chips fly in all directions. This town has 
not less than twenty three hundred wood carvers 
making mostly toys, but also crucifixes and saints 
which are sent through all Catholic Germany and 
Italy. 

“But there are no factories in St. Ulrich: every- 
body works at home. Wood-carving seems to be 
hereditary. Children and grand-children all work 
at the same table as fathers and grandfathers. Just 
as soon as he is able to toddle, the child begins to 
carve legs and arms and hands, or to paint some 
particular part of an animal. Every member of the 
family works. 

“For instance, one family’s specialty is the mak- 
ing of horses. Some of the boys carve out the 
body of the animal; perhaps the mother makes the 
head; the old grandfather, as long as he is able to 
sit in the sunshine, does his part—he sandpapers 
the legs and the body; the father of the family 
paints it and some of the girls put on the leather 
harness and the tail and mane. This is the line of 
work all through the year from Christmas to 
Christmas.”’ 
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CHRISTMAS TREE BALLS 


Do you realize that the little round and oval balls 
of gold, silver, ruby rose, scarlet, emerald, sapphire, 
purple and aquamarine that gleam from the sweet- 
smelling boughs of the Christmas tree have a distin- 
euished ancestry? 

Well; they have. 

We love them. They are associated with our 
childhood and they speak eloquently of Christmas- 
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tide. We dismiss them as baubles and toys. We 
never think of them as being in the art class. 

Yet these little Christmas tree balls can hold their 
own with the finest glass products of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. 

They have not been heretofore recognized; they 
are neglected members of the great glass family. 
They are, however, nothing more nor less than 
delicately blown Bohemian glass! 

We know very well how very frail they are, be- 
cause the slightest careless handling will cause them 
to break; and when we look on the floor only a 
few scattered chips and colored dust remain. These 
trifles are little more than air, filmy soap bubbles— 
beautifully colored—that’s all! 

The interesting thing about Christmas tree balls 
is that they are blown according to the methods 
of the old Bohemian glass makers of the Thuring- 
ian Forest—that land of perpetually growing Christ- 
mas trees, dark firs and pines and _ deliciously 
scented balsams. 

The old Forest Glass of Bohemia was described 
at length in THE ANTIQUARIAN for May and attention 
was called to the fact that it was one of the pictur- 
esque industries that flourished side by side with 
the making of lutes and viols and the making of 
toys. Very naturally was the connection with the 
latter established. So, here in the Bohemian forest 
the glass-blowers produced those charming little 
blown glass animals, particularly the milky white, 
many antlered stag and the myriad varieties of balls. 
After the latter were blown they were variously 
colored, frosted, speckled, spotted, striped and 
streaked with white. 

Other balls were—and still are—painted to repre- 
sent rosy cheeked pears, apples and peaches—all of 
which are destined for the Christmas tree. 

Boxes and boxes by the thousands are still 
made in Thuringia and shipped to us. We could 
not do without them. Sometimes a new combina- 
tion of color, or a new form, is introduced by an in- 
ventive glass-blower; but the old industry goes on 
in precisely the same old way that it has gone on 
for three hundred years—and more. Yes; the 
Christmas tree ball is a veritable antique! 


10. 
The Bohemian glass standing-cup represented on 
our cover is known in its native country as a pokal. 
It is the old form that was made for hundreds of 
years in gold, silver, rock crystal and glass. In the 
Middle Ages it was called the hanap, and the form 
often is copied today for the trophy cup. This par- 
ticular piece, reproduced by favor of Ovington Bros., 
is the antique “Topaz glass” and is of a rich, deep 
sherry color. The stag running through the forest is 
the most popular of all old Bohemian subjects. Again 
the spell of the Bohemian Forest! 
eye 
Through an inadvertence some of the specimens of 
Paul Revere silver shown in the last number of THE 


ANTIQUARIAN and credited to Mr, R. T. Haines Halsey, 


are the property of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
They can be identified in the silver catalogue of the 
Boston Museum for 1907. 
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ANTIQUES IN INTERIOR DECORATING 


Old Scenic Paper a Popular Feature for Wall Hangings 
By JANE WHITE LONSDALE 


NTERIOR decorators are more and ever more 

becoming patrons of the antique dealers. The 
accompanying illustrations will be of interest to 
not only the antique dealer and the decorator but 
to collector readers of THE ANTIQUARIAN as well, 
showing how attractive a room can be made by arrang- 
ing the beautiful old furniture artistically. 

Some shops of the interior decorators are very 
elaborate show rooms. In other cases a demon- 
stration suite is prepared in an office building or 
apartment house where one may actually see the 
fine old pieces of furniture, china or glass in its 
present-day use and with all the charm of the days 
of yesteryear. 

Entering the narrow hallway of one of these dec- 
orators quaint designs of Colonial gentlemen and 
ladies in medallion frames silhouetted on cream 
hand blocked wall paper attract attention by their 
simplicity. Although not a copy of any particu- 
lar historic paper it is in keeping with the origin- 
ality of the decoration and furnishings in the liv- 
ing room beyond. 

In the living room the scenes of old New York 
upon the painted wall panels bring back New York 
of a hundred years ago or more. Space precludes 
enumerating all the interesting pieces of furniture 


commanding 


im any 


The entrance hall 


American furniture is now 
more atten- 
tion from decorators than 
previous , Season. 
Some idea of the value of 
separate pieces can be had 
by referring to the items wl 
the Margolis sale, quoted 
in “Echoes from the Gal- 
leries” in this number. 


A curly maple 


to be found here, so we shall have to content our- 
selves with those illustrated. 

The rare old blanket chest in curly maple upon 
which one sees the old pewter lamps, copper lus- 
tre pitchers, old flasks and a pair of pewter ink 
wells, is an example of one of our earliest types 
of furniture, almost crude in design. The panel in 
the background is Hartgers View of New York— 
the first view of New York ever shown to the 
world. The date depicted 1626-1628. It was 
drawn by Kryn Fredericks, engineer of Fort Am- 
sterdam, and for years hung in Peter Stuyvesant’s 
Council Room the State House. It was finally 
sent to Holland and rescued by Adrian Van der 
Douck, who used it in the first book written on 
New Amsterdam and published by Joost Hartgers, 
“Amsterdam in 1651.” 

Another interesting group is old desk 
with its simple bracket feet and the old chair with 
“Spanish foot’, the feet of which had been sawed 
off, undoubtedly for a sewing chair, but restored to 
its former proportions, making a most comfort- 
able desk chair. Above the desk a panel shows a 
rare view of Wall Street from Broad Street, 1825. 
“The corner at the left (Law Book) is now oc- 
cupied by the new addition to the Stock Exchange. 


is 


in 


the maple 


blanket chest 


Back of this was Josiah Hoffman’s 
law office, where Washington Irvy- 
ing studied law. To the rear of 
what is now the new Stock Ex- 
change building is a small street 
called New Street because “new” 
when the Dutch burghers first 
built it nearly three hundred years 
ago, the name never having been 
changed. The church in the cen- 
ter is, of course old Trinity. The 
tall building with the steeple is 
the First Presbyterian Church, 
used as a hospital during the Rev- 
olution. This church is now at 
Fifth Avenue at Twelfth Street. 
The little two story wooden build- 
ing with the awning was a famous 
inn in its day, kept by John Sim- 
mons. Washington dined here and 
from here the first mayor of New 
York was appointed.” 

The large side wall panel de- 
picts in perspective the “Main 
Street” of our village, “The Broad- 
Way” looking from St. Paul’s Cha- 
pel in 1835, with the low drab 
frame buildings with their green 
roofs lining the street to the dis- 
tant water front. The charmingly 
proportioned highboy in maple 
hides much of this panel although 
it is a most appropriate background 
for the entire group, namely the 
old Windsor chair and 
the snakefoot candle stand. 


The breakfast room ad- 
joining the living room 
shows on the two panels 
the upper end of Man- 
hattan and Castle Garden, 
the present Aquarium. 


In this room .a. duck 
foot maple table and 
Hitchcock chairs, togeth- 
er with the panelled farm- 
house cupboard contain- 
ing pewter and Sandwich 
glass which with maple 
and pine is most approp- 
riate for the simple home. 
With special attachments 
any of the lamps on the 
top shelf could be con- 
verted into most charm- 
ing, usable lamps for our 
purposes today. The 
shades on those illustrat- 
ed are made of dull silver 
paper lined with deep rose 
and blend with the hand 
polished (not buffed) pew- 
ter most effectively. Hang- 


Old Maple Desk with 
Bracket Feet 
Photos by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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ing on the edge of the cupboard — 
is a six piece set of most unusual 


hand wrought kitchen utensils of ~ 


iron and brass; one skimmer, a 
fork, three sizes of ladles and a 
pancake turner. 

The little bedroom is papered 
in soft green, and a copy of an 
old chintz is used in shades of 
rose for the hangings similar to 
the colorings found in the old 
hooked rugs. The chest of draw- 
ers with its bracket feet, the desk 
and the sewing table are of ma- 
hogany, the chairs are _ stenciled 
Hitchcocks. A large Chippendale 


mirror hangs over the chest of — 


drawers and a smaller one over the 
desk. 

Thus is the past brought back 
to us in a manner full of meaning 
adapted to our present day needs. 
The many possible variations in 
combining painted panels with fur- 
nishings of the period offer a wide 
latitude for the exercise of individ- 
ual taste and originality. 

Another practical value in the 
use of the old picture wall paper 
is that it lends perspective to a 
room; and this is of especial ad- 
vantage in a small apartment. The 
effect is like opening a window 
into the world and removing all 
feeling of circumscribed 
and restricted dimensions. 

The little corners shown 
here are very interesting 
displays of American fur- 
niture arranged in accord- 
ance with modern needs. 
Simple as they are, con- 
siderable thought has 
been expended to produce 
the result. 


Old American wall pa- 
per increases in favor all 
the time. A considerable 
amount of it is shown on 
the walls of rooms in the 


um. It is interesting to 
ing to return to old fur-— 
nishings. Old panels and ~ 
wall paper and old chintzes — 
are now being chosen to 


decorate new houses and 


fashioned atmosphere. 
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new American Wing of © 
the Metropolitan Muse- 


see how in every way to- — 


day people are endeavor-— 


other woodwork and old 


apartments to give an old-— 
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BEDROOM—PAPERED IN GREEN 


the desk 


Table are of mahogany 
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The Chest of Drawers with its bracket feet 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 


By Tintorretto (Jacopo Robusti), 1518-1594. 
The great Venetian painter has concentrated the 
light upon the figure of the Child, from whom 
radiance is carried to the face of the Mother and 

the Angels above. 


Courtesy of Minneapolis Museum of Art 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD GALLERIES 


There are many great painters of the Madonna 
but none is greater than Tintoretto, the magnificent 
Venetian, nicknamed /] Furioso. Painter of the great- 
est technical powers that include astonishing displays 
of fore-shortening and many curious effects in light 
and color as well as form, Tintoretto has also the 
greatest ability to charm; for he possesses a gentleness 
and an imagination that captivate all lovers of the 
beautiful. Ruskin says that Tintoret, or Tintoretto, 
(call him as you please) made “figures lovely in them- 
selves, content that they should deserve, not demand, 
your attention.” 


His huge Paradise, painted on the walls of the 
Doge’s Palace in Venice, considered the mightest pic- 
ture in the world, contains the figure of a Madonna 
kneeling before Christ “crowned with the Seven Stars 
and kneeling on a cloud of angels whose wings change 
into ruby fire when they come near her.” 


In the picture represented through the courtesy of 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Museum, we have another con- 
ception of the Madonna—the gentle lovable mother with 
her Holy Child. Note the daring way in which the 
painter has flung the white limbs of the Child across 
the canvas and concentrated all the light of the picture 
on Him. This light is reflected upon the Madonna’s 
face and even into the sky, where the angel cherubs 
are hovering to protect Mother and Child and to shed 
upon them heavenly radiance. Tintoretto was always 
wonderful in depicting celestial light and billowy clouds. 
And his color,—he learned that from the glowing hues 
of the Lagoons! 


“These Venetian artists of the Renaissance,” says 
d’Annunzio, ‘create in a medium that is itself a joyous 
mystery—in color, the ornament of the world, im color 
which seems to be the striving of the spirit to become 
light. And the entirely new musical understanding 
they have of color acts in such a way that their crea- 
tion transcends the narrow limits of the symbols it 
represents and assumes the lofty, revealing faculty of 
an infinite harmony.” 


Playing with a full orchestra of color upon his 
palette and understanding how to produce the most 
luminous effects of light, the great Venetian filled his 
city with marvellous pictures. Ridolfi laments that his 
production was so lavish. But Tintoretto was equal 
to every painting that he undertook and his noble brush 
never left anything unworthy of it. 


“There is one only—the last and greatest of the 
Venetians of the Renaissance,” writes a modern critic, 
“Who could sound all the notes of tragedy and pathos, 
as well as notes of joy. Tintoretto, the supreme 
Venetian, the greatest exponent of the essential spirit 
of Venice, is the son of a wider kingdom than hers 
and of a greater age than the Renaissance. Unsur- 
passed as designer and colorist, he is endowed through- 
out with the peculiar gifts of Venice; but during those 
years of passionate study, in which he was winning 
here and there the secrets of his art, he was probing 
the deep and passionate things of humanity as no 
Venetian artist had ever probed them before. 


“The streets and churches of the city seem to echo 
still to the steps of this genius at once so robust, so 
tender, so profound and so joyous. No painter, per- 
haps, has so wonderfully combined the dramatist and 
lyrist; for Tintoretto with all his vast imaginative 
strength had power also over the tenderest springs of 
melody. There is hardly a picture of his in which 
some exquisite face of youth or woman will not strike 
a nete of tenderness, and we need only call to mind 
the Visitation in the Scuola di San Rocco, to know 
what Tintoretto’s tenderness could be. He had that 
power, the gift only of the greatest, so intensely to 
imagine the central theme that the most perfectly 
executed and conspicuous detail does not divert us 
into lesser issues.” 


This criticism applies very aptly to the Madonna 
represented here. The whole interest is focused upon 
the Light of the World; and as for an expression of 
Tintoretto’s tenderness, look at the Mother of the 
Holy Child! 

While not so famous as the Virgin of the Crescent, 
one of the gems of the Dresden Gallery, where the 
Virgin and Child, surrounded by angels, are seated 
on a half moon flooded with celestial light and adored 
by saints, still it is a marvellously beautiful picture, 
amazing from every critical point of view and satisfy- 
ing every emotional demand for and deep 
religious sentiment. 


beauty 
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MADAME BONAPARTE’S JEWELRY 
(Continued from page 9) 


continued in passionate letters to her, to renew his 
protestations of eternal fidelity. But it is doubtful if 
these ever deceived the clear brain of the woman he 
had left forever. Later he consented to a divorce, and 
as a reward he wascreateda prince of the Empire, an 
admiral of the French Navy and finally King of West- 
phalia. On the 12th of August, 1807, within four years 
of his first marriage, he espoused the Princess Freder- 
ica Catharine, daughter of the King of Wurtemberg. 
When Jerome offered her a residence in Westphalia, 
she answered: “It is not large enough to hold two 
queens.” Napoleon was so pleased with this answer 
that he conveyed to her his willingness to do for her 
whatever would not interfere with his schemes. 


The bright and joyous girl whose beauty had capti- 
vated the heart of the fickle Jerome, changed to a cold, 
cynical woman, whose unsatisfied ambition was hence- 
forth to entail upon her a life of intolerable ennwi and 
whose sarcasm was admired and feared. For her 
enemy Napoleon, Elizabeth retained the respect which 
one strong nature can feel for another. 

“The Emperor,” she wrote in 1840, “hurled me back 
on what I hated most on earth—my Baltimore ob- 
scurity. Even that shock could not destroy the ad- 
miration I felt for his genius and glory!” 


Seen in the light of this story, the little belongings 
of the beautiful Baltimorean make a strange appeal. 
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BEGINNING OF TOILE DE JOUY 


Story of a Fad and a Great Factory of Printed Cottons 


From the new and important book by Henry Clouzot. Translated from the French by E. S. 


HE art of toile peinte (that charming caprice of 

fashion in the Eighteenth Century) is preserved 
for posterity under one single name—C. P. Oberkampf, 
the founder of the manufactory of Jouy. Yet even 
as Philippe de la Salle is not the whole history of silk, 
nor Réveillon that of painted paper, Oberkampf is not 
the whole history of totle peinte. It would be render- 
ing a very questionable service to the memory of this 
great workman to isolate him from the general move- 
ment in which he was the chief actor and to separate 
him from the history of la toile peinte, which, by 
means of his devices for perfecting it, he raised to 
such excellence. The whole history of la toile petnte 
forms a chain of successive links. 

Without an account of the prohibitive edicts, which 
held in bounds the passion of the fair sex of high 
degree for “les indiennes,’ the astounishing fortune of 
the manufactory of Jouy could not be explained. 

The biography of Oberkampf opens with a prelim- 
inary chapter that might appropriately be entitled after 
Rabelais “Comment les femmes ordinairement appétent 
choses defendues.” 

Towards the middle of the Eighteenth Century 


fashion went mad over the fabrics brought home by 
our ships from India and the Levant. These were fine 
flowered cottons tinted with the patience of the Orien- 
tals in the most striking colors. On these large panels 
all the flowers of India blossomed on winding stems: 
mango, poppy, tulip, pomegranate, anemone, pink, 
chrysanthemum, rose, peony, datura and magnolia,— 
all in radiant luminous colors. 

Sometimes the Indian artist represented scenes from 
Hindu poetry and religion, or episodes from the 
Ramayana. Sometimes he set himself the task of paint- 
ing pictures of real life—Mogul princes and their 
courts, or Europeans in the counting-houses of Surat 
or Madras. The handsomest Chintzes were made at 
Patna, Seringam, Tuticorin, Madras and Nagapatnam. 
These were exported in the ships of the Compagnie 
des Indes. Others came from the Persian Gulf and 
were transported along the caravan route of Ispahan, 
Bagdad, and Turkey in Asia; and the latter were the 
most beautiful and the finest. Merchants gave to them 
the name of “Persians” (Perses). 

The gaiety of the colors, the intensity of the decora- 
tive effect, the dashing style and the exotic appearance 
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of these charming materials created a veritable furore. 
In 1658 the journalist, Loret, described them in 
the fair of Saint-Germain where the booths were 
“saily decked with antiques, fancy trifles, Indiennes 
and fans.” 

With these attractive goods people draped furniture, 
lined cabinets, and made dressing-gowns which were 
also called “Indiennes.” Everybody wished to have 
“Surates”, “Patnas” or Caloncas; and when the mer- 
chandise became rare and costly, French artisans 
thought that they would decorate native cotton after 
the styles brought from the Orient by travellers. Thus 
the manufacture of “Jndiennes” was created. 


This native manufacture was established a little bit 
everywhere: in Poitou, in Saintonge, in the Comtat 
Vivarais, Languedoc and Dauphiné, doubtless also in 
Normandy and Provence. 


Now to imitate this handiwork much ingenuity was 
required. Colors which in India were applied to the 
cotton by means of a brush or pencil had to be com- 
bined by means of designs printed on engraved blocks 
of wood, and, moreover, designs which had lived in 
the popular mind for employment in these materials 
ever since the Middle Ages. However, in 1675 there 
was found in Chatellerault a printer on linen named 
Grieux. Thanks to more rapid methods the French 
makers of “Indiennes’ brought out productions less 
costly than the original fabrics of India, although less 
beautiful. Men of small means now made a fortune 
with these imitation “IJndiennes’; and the wives and 
daughters oi the middle classes and the workmen were 
soon able to dress like ladies of position. 


oil 


For four or five years (1675-1680) the mode for 
toiles peintes raged furiously. At the end of this period 
it suffered a temporary eclipse. For this we can find 
no reason except the caprice of fashion. However, 
the passing of the style was of sufficient importance 
for an Almanac of 1681 to publish a satirical print on 
the “Regrets de la Damoitselle de toile pour le départ 
de la Mode des toitles.” 

This departure of the “Mode des toiles’ was, how- 
ever, only a make-believe exit of the kind that some- 
times occurs on the stage. 

The taste for “Indiennes” returned; and resumed its 
sway with greater power than ever. In the winter of 
1685 a ship arrived in Rouen with a cargo of toiles 
peintes. The manufacturers of silk, velvet, tapestry 
and braids predicted their own ruin; and upon their 
reiterated complaints to the successor of Colbert the 
controller of finance, Claude Lepeletier, prohibited the 
importation of all Indian goods. With a stroke of 
his pen, he suppressed “all the factories established 
in the kingdom for decorating in colors white cotton 
fabrics.” 

The edict of Oct. 26, 1686, proscribed the destruc- 
tion of wood used for blocks; prevented after Dce. 1, 
1687, any colored fabrics in the style of India from 
being made: and ordered that all such material found 
in the shops should be burned with a forfeit of 3,000 
livres from the merchants. The Government did not 
realize that it was sacrificing a budding industry of 
great profit to the people and did not forsee its im- 
mense future. 

This time the fashion for “toiles’ travelled outside 
of France. The edict of 1686 coming on the morrow 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes compelled 
hundreds of artisans to emigrate and carry the secrets 
of making these printed goods to other countries. 

In a few years England saw her first manufactory 
established in Richmond by a French refugee, Cabannes 
(1690); Etienne Dutitre of Sedan, Jean Lafosse of 
Metz and Jean Durant of Montpelier established them- 
selves in Berlin; Daniel Sabatiery went to Bremen; 
Daniel Vasserot of Queyras (Hautes Alpes) settled 
in Geneva before 1691 and later became associated 
with his nephews Antoine Fazy, André Michely, and 
Daniel and Pierre Vasserot; and finally the Sainton- 
geois, Jacques de Luze, aided by the brothers Pasquier 
and Jérémie Pourtalés of Lassalle (Gard) founded in 
the Canton of Neuchatel that famous factory of Bied, 
whose workmen swarmed in Switzerland, 
Alsace and even as far as Portugal (1688). 
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Germany, 


In twenty or thirty years’ time the industry thus so 
unfortunately chased from France in these lands of 
liberal culture had begun to bear such fine fruit that 
the “toiles peintes’ of England, Switzerland and Hol- 
lanl rivalled the goods of India. 

That is what prohibition usually gains! The edict 
of 1686 and twenty years of the same short sighted 
policy had so little effect on the sale and use of 
“TIndiennes,” that at the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century the vogue was more universal than ever.. 

The Compagnie des Indes continued to unload entire 
cargoes and had made in the manufactories of Pondi- 
cherry and Surat draperies, wall-hangings, robes, furni- 
ture coverings and table services as beautiful and as 
sumptuous as may be imagined for those who could 
afford the prices. 
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Moreover the difficulty of procuring these articles 
had exactly the opposite effect from what the authors 
of the prohibition imagined. The mode for “Indiennes” 
at its dawn was only a passing fashion: it would have 
vanished through satiety. As forbidden fruit it became 
a passion, a delirium, an obsession with ladies of high 
degree. 

People tried openly to make toile peinte in the en- 
closure of The Temple and in the Cour Saint-Benoit. 
Offenders were hanged in Melle, in Orange and in the 
faubourg Saint-Jacques, Paris (1702) but the punish- 
ments had no effect. Workmen, warned in advance, 
would for a time stop working to resume a little later 
with more enthusiasm. As for the sales, nothing could 
stop them. Clandestine shops were established in the 
enclosure of Saint Jean de Latran (1705), in the en- 
closure of the Arsenal, in the Palais Royal (1708) 
and even in Versailles, where a mercer set up a secret 
shop from which he sent merchandise to Fontainebleau 
during the sojourn of the Court (1705). 

At all the frontiers foreign manufactories offered 
bales and bales of toiles peintes. The products of 
Switzerland were smuggled into Dauphiné; toiles from 
Holland were imported by couriers from the embassies; 
travellers debarking in Havre and Dieppe dressed 
themselves from top to toe in Indiennes of English 
make; and the governors of Marseilles introduced 
goods from the Levant for the benefit of the lepers. 
Arrests and auto-da-fés were impotent to stop this 
invading wave. In spite of prohibitions the feminine 
mind continued to find means of gratifying itself. 

This little war lasted full seventy years and was 
marked by acts of heroism in both camps.  Barillon, 
the governor at Pau, finding a citizen in the street 
wearing an old apron of toile peinte arrested him and 
had him burned on the spot. The Marquis de Nesle, 
had four bales of Indiennes confiscated and cut into 
pieces by the soldiers; but he appeared a few days 
later in the Tuileries in a dressing-gown made of the 
same material. 

Custom officers at the boundaries undressed travellers 
and people were burned on the streets. On one day 
between 800 and 900 robes were confiscated. Women 
who showed themselves at their windows in a simple 
dress of “Indienne” were condemned. Juries of drapers 
and mercers entered houses to seize furniture. A law 
of 1717 condemned to the galleys any individual con- 
victed of having stuffs or of having given asylum to 
an offender. But these rigorous measures only inten- 
sified the taste. Deprived of showing their robes at 
public entertainments or at the Tuileries the “élégantes” 
hid them in their houses. 

Madame de Pompadour furnished an entire apart- 
ment at Bellevue with these materials. The wives of 
the governors in the provinces charged with the execu- 
tion of the edicts were the first to wear the prohibited 
goods. Between the smugglers and the foreign manu- 
facturers the number of “Indiennes” brought into 
France exceeded millions in one year alone. 

The question became national. The ministers who 
deliberated on the advisability of continuing measures 
of prohibition in apartments furnished with these bril- 
liantly figured cottons, made in England, finally decided 
to yield; and on Nov. 9, 1759, the freedom of their 
manufacture was authorized; factories were opened 
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throughout France; and the demand for “Indiennes” 
was so well catered to that before long the women 
could have all they wanted. The best known of these 
new factories, and the only one that will be remem- 
bered is that of Jouy because its name is given to 
these toiles peintes. Yet Jouy was not, by any means, 
the first. 

After the definitive lifting of the prohibition many 
workmen began to profit. In 1745 Jean Rodolphe 
Wetter opened his shops in Marseilles, where he em- 
ployed 700 workmen and recruited excellent designers 
from the local Academy of Painting. Lescouvet ob- 
tained the authorization of printing from Beauvais; 
the brothers Francois and Thomas René Danton, settled 
at Angiers in 1753. Louis Langevin opened an estab- 
lishment in Nantes in 1758; and Abraham Frey at 
Notre Dame de Bondeville near Rouen. Other shops 
were functioning in Lorraine, in Barrois in the city 
of Monte’limart, in the Comtat Venaissin, (papal ter- 
ritory) ; and, above all, in the little republic of Mul- 
house, where Koechlin, Schmalzer and Dollfus had 
founded in 1746 the celebrated manufactory called 
“la Cour de Lorraine.” 

When the liberty of fabrication was proclaimed 
Oberkampf had been in France just a year, after a 
series of travels and apprenticeships which had put 

(Continued on page 37) 
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TAPISSERIE AJOUREE 


May Have Infinite Variety of Colors, both Antique and Modern 


APESTRY is an art product that is always loved 

and admired. Its vogue has never ceased since 
the looms of the Low Countries made the superb 
sets that gave brilliancy and beauty to the gloomy 
castles and baronial halls of the Middle Ages. High 
warp workers were established in Paris as well as 
in Arras, Brussels and Tournai in the first half of 
the Fourteenth Century. 

In the Seventeenth Century the great centres for 
the production of tapestry shifted to Paris and 
London; and this is the period when the great looms 
of the Gobelins in 
the one city and 
of Mortlake inthe 
other were estab- 
lished. It was 
largely owing to 
Charles Le Brun, 
fiAteeeatis | tri— 
umphed over Brus- 
sels with her Go- 
belins manufacto- 
ry, established in 
1662. 

Le Brun was 
one of the great- 
est designers in 
the grand age of 
Vous XIV. But 
we must go back 
a little. In 1658, 
Fouquet founded 
a small tapestry 
shop near Vaux, 
where he employ- 
ed Flemish weav- 
ers. Charles Le 
Brun was put in 
charge of the tap- 
estry shop and 
also of the deco- 
ration of the Pal- 
gee or Vax. 

A fine series of 
five panels was or- 
dered for the dec- 
oration of the pal- 
meer the subject 
being the Hunts 
of Meleager and 
Atalanta. But be- 
fore the tapestry 
was finished Fou- 
quet fell into dis- 
grace and the shop 
was closed. Le Brun then with all the weavers and 
designers removed to Paris and there he became the 
administrator of the Gobelins, where this set was 
finished. 


The piece represented here is one of this famous 
set portraying the Calydonian Boar Hunt. It long 
hung in one of the public galleries in Vienna. In 
1823 it was purchased by the banker, Freyberger, 
and placed in the Art Gallery of Budapest; and here 
it stayed until last spring, when it arrived here. 

It is interesting to compare this old piece of 
tapestry with examples of a new interpretation of 
an antique art,—Tapisserie ajourée. 

Tapestry that lets in the light would be a literal 
translation of this new idea in decorative fabrics. The 


words transparent tapestry are not an exact definition 
because the tapestry is transparent only in part. Brief- 
ly described, the warp threads are left undecorated: 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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MARKS ON CHINESE CERAMICS 


By RALPH M. CHAIT 


HINESE marks found on pottery and porcelain 
have always been more or less sort of an enigma 
to the collector—no matter how one tried to classify 
and list them, one always failed, or gave up the attempt. 
Collectors of Continental china have learned, on the 
other hand, to depend much upon different marks as a 
means of identifying different wares, and in spite of 
the fact that many a mark has proved to be a forgery, 
it, nevertheless, indicated the style and exact provenance 
of the piece. Thus marks have come to be much de- 
pended upon by collectors in general of ceramics, and 
have been of great assistance to all when judging a 
piece of Continental china. 

In Chinees ceramics, however, such help cannot be 
expected; that is to say, in the full sense of the word, 
because a Chinese mark will seldom give such valuable 
information. There is always a doubt as to in what 
part of China a given piece was made, marked or un- 
marked. True, most of the pieces that bear the marks 
of the T‘a Ch‘ing dynasty (1644-I911) are known to 
have been made at the Imperial potteries at Ching-te- 
chen; but then there were many other potteries and 
manufactories, each specializing in different products. 
All these wares we learn to distinguish, certainly not 
by any marks, in the true sense of the word, but by 
their forms and color decoration, and quality of paste. 

Chinese marks also become more and more unre- 
liable as we progress in the study. Because of the 
Chinese proverbial veneration for antiquity and things 
ancient, they caused to be placed upon their potteries 
marks of a much earlier and so-called classical period. 
Thus one meets many apocryphal marks, which neces- 
sitate great care and caution in their examination. As 
for instance, a Yung Cheng piece may bear an early 
Ming mark, and so on. 

The earliest marks, so far as is known to the present 
time, are those occasionally found on pieces of the 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.-225 A.D.). 

The marks found on pieces of pottery and porcelain 
made at the Imperial kilns at Ching-te-chen are usually 
penciled on by a special caligraphist, who is employed 
especially for the purpose, and who places such marks 
on the bottoms of the pieces before they are fired, be- 
cause they are applied under glaze. As a rule these 
marks are painted in cobalt blue, when cobalt blue 
forms a part of the decoration. A blue mark is also 
oftentimes found on pieces where there is no cobalt 
blue used. Generally, however, where there is no blue 
used in any part of the decoration, the mark is written 
in one of the colors employed; the color then is either 
red or gold. Occasionally a colored enamel is used. 
Of course, these colored marks are all overglaze enamels 
and are applied after the piece has already been fired. 

Then there are marks that are either incised, or 
stamped in the paste. Such marks are always found 
placed on the bottom or base, though in many cases 
they are met with written on the rim of the mouth, 
or in even less conspicuous places. 


Incised, stamped, or embossed marks are more or 
less characteristic of pottery, while painted or written 
marks are found on porcelains. 

In the instances where a piece was not made at the 
Imperial factory, the artist who decorated the vase also 
applied the mark, and sometimes tried by means of an 
inscription, stanza or motto to indicate that it was he 
who made the piece. But such inscriptions can hardly 
be called marks, because such sayings may never have 
been repeated, and, moreover, it is quite impossible at 
the present time to identify the artist. These marks 
are called by the Chinese Chia K‘uan, or “private 
marks,” and though many, asarule, are found in almost 
every collection, no one tries to decipher them—it is 
not worth while, because they are almost always 
crudely written. 

Chinese marks, as we have learned to know them, 
are either written in antique script known as Chuan, 
or “seal character,’ of which there are many varieties, 
or else in ordinary script called “K‘ai-shu.” Then 
there are some that come in the form of designs such 
as symbols, or even pictorial, also in many cases just a 
plain double blue ring. 

Chinese writing (which, by the way, we are only 
just. beginning to grasp after considerable study), is 
read from right to left like other Oriental languages, 
and also from above downwards, each character repre- 
senting a word. Somehow or other, every other Chinese 
one meets usually pronounces it differently. This is 
explained as being due to the very many dialects used 
in China; but yet, the written word is understood by 
all; as with us, for instance, Roman numerals are used 
all over Europe and pronounced differently by every 
nation, yet all understand what they imply. 

All the marks met with on Chinese ceramics may 
be grouped conveniently in five classes. Such grouping 
is now in fact accepted by all authorities and is as 
follows: 

Marks of date. 

Hall marks. 

Marks of dedication and felicitation. 

Marks of commendation. 

Marks in the form of devices, either pictorial or 
symbolic. 

Date marks are divided into two classes. The first 
indicate the number of the year in the cycle (a cycle 
is a period of sixty years duration), and the second 
gives the year of the reigning emperor. These two 
are, however, sometimes combined, and in some cases 
only the cycical year given without the name of the 
emperor. In such cases many errors are made, due 
to the fact that there is no possible way of determining 
which cycle was meant. Many of these pieces, we 
have now learned, however, belong to the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Emperor Kang Hsi (1662-1722), 
or about 1677, because just about this time the district 
prefect where the Ching-te-chen potteries are located 
(Chang Ch‘chung by name) caused a proclamation to 
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be issued forbidding and prohibiting any of the work- 
men and manufactories from placing inscriptions upon 
pottery and porcelain of the Emperor’s name, or of 
any sacred text. This he did under the pretext that 
if the object so inscribed were broken it would undergo 
a kind of profanation. This decree, however, did not 
last very many years. 

Date marks of the second group referring to the 
reign gave only the honorific title or ‘“‘Nien Hao” of the 
emperor. The Nien Hao is an arbitrary title assumed 
by the emperor on ascending the throne; he loses his 
personal name and does not assume any name or 
proper title as do European kings, but gives to the 
epoch of his reign a distinguished appelation, which 
designates at once his period. This, however, is not 
the name by which he is canonized after death. That is 
called the “Mia Hao.” Therefore, in history the em- 
peror is known by his Mia Hao, and in ceramic history 
he is called by his Nien Hao, because it is perfectly 
obvious that it would be impossible to do otherwise, 
as no one could tell what his canonized name would be. 

The Nien Hao mark as met with on our ceramics 
usually consist of six characters written either in two 
columns of three words each or in three columns of 
two words each, and reads, for instance, as follows: 
T‘a Ch‘ing Kang Hsi Nien Chih, or whatever else the 
name may be, and means “Made during the reign of 
Emperor Kang Hsi of the Great T‘a Ch‘ing Dynasty.” 
The first two words are the name of the dynasty. The 
second two words give the name of the emperor, and 
the last two words, “Nien Chih,” mean “made in.” Often 
one finds only four characters, with the name of the 
dynasty omitted. 


Hall marks are marks placed on things intended for 
the halls and pavilions of imperial palaces; but often 
they are simply marks of studios, or even the name of 
a shop which may have ordered the ware. Hall marks 
generally are found on the porcelains of late period, 
and on Ming porcelains they are very rare. 

Marks of dedication and felicitation are inscriptions 
placed upon porcelains intended for presents and which 
generally invoke a benediction upon the recipient, or 
indicate a destination or intended use of the piece, and 
are commonly met with on libation cups, ete. Some- 
times one meets with a lengthy inscription dedicating 
the piece to some temple. 


Marks of commendation are inscriptions placed on 
pieces praising the quality and merit of it, and compar- 
ing it to such things as jewels and jade. Such marks 
seldom go back further than the Ming dynasty. 

Marks in the form of devices are met with on por- 
celains of the Kang Hsi period, and are usually sym- 
bolic objects, such as an incense burner, twin fish, a 
leaf, a rabbit, a fungus, the svastika, etc. 


The marks of the old specimens of both pottery and 
porcelain are written in plain characters, while those 
of the Ch‘ing dynasty are as a rule written in antique 
script enclosed within square border in the form of a 
seal which may be either penciled, stamped or em- 
bossed in the paste. 

The first Imperial mark used was made obligatory 
by an Imperial command issued at Ching-te-Chen when 
the town was so named in 1004-1007 in the Ching-te 
period. 
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The value of all kinds of marks is easily over esti- 
mated. They should be regarded as useful only when 
the piece of porcelain they adorn is genuine. Marks 
can be very easily and readily copied for fraudulent 
purposes, especially so when they are met with in 
overglaze enamels. The safest guide to the classifica- 
tion of the various wares is the paste, glaze and colors 
employed in the decoration. 

We hope all our readers are still playing the game 
of “Chinese porcelain”, that is, looking at a vase and 
jotting down all the impressions they receive when 
comparing an old specimen with a modern piece. We 
have especially avoided the subject for the past few 
months because we wished to give everyone a fair op- 
portunity to make such examination and study before 
we gave any examination tests. These examinations 
will be given merely with the view to determining the 
progress one has made. 

It is, of course, quite simple for one to say, “Look 
at the neck, body or foot for such and such a sign,” 
but such suggestions are soon forgotten. It is much 
better to make such observations and discoveries, if 
you please, unassisted. We are quite certain all of 
our readers, however, have already learned of many 
differences between an old and a new vase. 
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PATRISSERIES MI OUREE 


(Continued from page 33) 


and through this perpendicular rain of pale gray 
thread the light shines through. Yet these rain-like 


threads are heavy enough and are placed sufficiently 


close together to form a complete screen. 

The idea is a new one and originated in the coun- 
try so famous for its beautiful productions of the 
loom, France. 

Tapisserie Ajourée was first made after the Armistice 
and was shown for the first time at the Lyons Fair, 
where it received honorable mention. 

It is manufactured by a patented process that per- 
mits the threads to remain taut and therefore to hold 
the picture and all other decorations in perfect position. 
One great advantage the fabric possesses is that it has 
no right nor wrong side. The picture and accompa- 
nying motives are exactly the same on both sides. 


'An infinite variety of colors is permitted, colors that 

are both antique and modern. Indeed, in some places, 
as many as two hundred hues have been employed. 
Very rich effects, too, are obtained, because not only 
wool. but silk and threads of gold and silver can 
be used in the weaving of the design. Artistic com- 
binations produce harmonious play of color in which 
the light shining through also performs an additional 
part. 

Take, for example, the peacock among green trop- 
ical foliage. The splendid bird displays his Argus- 
eyed tail and the colors of the real bird are imitated 
exactly. The silk threads give the scintillating quality 
of the real feathers. 

Tapisserie Ajourée is made at Mouy (Oise) ; and in 
most respects the process is similar to the products of 
the tapestry works at Beauvais and Aubusson. 
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RHINOCEROS HORN CUP 


(Continued from page 12) 

are broken, Years are consumed in completing the 
carving of a horn; and today no artist can afford 
to devote his time to anything so long in the mak- 
ing. Life has changed in the Far East, and time 
has now a money value. Formerly expert carvers 
were supported by the Court and their daily needs 
were supplied. Time meant nothing to them in 
those tranquil days. 

And where did the Chinese find these horns? 

In ancient times hunters sought for the animals 
in the province of Yunnan and in the borders of 
Annan and Siam. In more recent times the market 
was supplied from the one-horned Indian rhinocer- 
os and the two-horned Sumatran one; and Chinese 
junks carried the products home. 

One of the reasons the rhinoceros horn was so 
prized is because it was believed to be an antidote 
against poison. The presence of poison was said 
to be shown by the exudation of a white substance 
from the cup. Ctesias, writing in the Fifth Century 
B.C., describes the great one-horned rhinoceros 
of India and the wonderful properties of the cups 
made from its horns. 

Rhinoceros horns were brought to China as early 
as the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.—220 A.D.). The 
old Chinese writers praise them highly for their 
decorative value. 

The particular horn shown here charms the fancy 
by its texture, color, variety of intricate ornamen- 
tation, smoothness of surface, lovely curves and 
the skill and patience expressed by unknown hands 
that so long ago became dust. It is at once a great 
curiosity and an object of beauty. 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


The Jacob Margolis sale at the Anderson Galleries, Nov. 12- 
15, consisting of American furniture and hooked rugs, totalled 
$61,374. Among the highest prices were $1,650 for a mahogany 
block front secretary-desk, about 1750; $700, rare Chippendale 
tip-top table, about 1769; $1,575, mahogany towboy by Wil- 
liam Savery; $1,000, eight Chippendale side chairs; $811, rare 
curly maple lowboy, about 1750; $800, six mahogany Heppel- 
white chairs; $620, Chippendale carved and gilt mirror; $210, 
two mahogany lyre-back side chairs by Duncan Phyfe; $230, 
Heppelwhite console folding table; $210, pine dresser about 
1790; $290, Heppelwhite mahogany secretary bookcase; $150, 
curly maple four poster bedstead; $500, curly maple highboy; 
$380, mahogany secretary bookcase; $230, maple highboy; 
$410, six windsor armchairs; $475, mahogany Chippendale wing 
chair upholstered in antique chintz; $500, mahogany block 
front desk; $630, walnut and gilt Chippendale mirror; $750, 
mahogany sofa by Luncan Phyfe; $300, curly maple fall front 
desk on frame; $775, rare Rhode Island mahogany knee hole 
dressing table; $200, maple highboy; $330 mahogany lowboy; 
$760, rare beechwood and pine high chest of drawers (high- 
boy); $220, inlaid Sheraton card table; $375, rare early Re- 
publican tambour desks; $410, pine dresser; $300, walnut 
carved and gilt Chippendale mirror; $180, maple lowboy; $310, 
curly maple corner cabinet; $249, walnut Queen Anne mirror; 
$230, rare and large pine tavern table; $275, walnut Chippen- 
dale lowboy; $325, two-part Duncan Phyfe mahogany dining- 
room table; $700, oak court cupboard (Charles H. Waters col- 


lection) ; $975, three piece San Domingo mahogany dining- 
room table Duncan Phyfe style; $185, Queen Anne walnut 
highboy; $525, Heppelwhite mahogany sideboard; $375, curly 


maple highboy; $180, curly maple fall-fronr aesk; $470, rare 
William and Mary pine lowboy; $160, curly maple grandfather 
clock; $200, mahogany Sheraton sideboard; $375, gentleman’s 
mahogany tambour writing desk; $275, rare William and Mary 
highboy; and $500, very rare pine room panelling from New 
Jersey, about 1760, 
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In the hooked rugs the highest prices were $52.50 for “pale 
tan diamond containing three large red flowers on bluish purple 
neld (4 ft. 10 in. x 2 ft. 6 in.), and $47.50 for circular wreath 
of flowers on tan ground (5 ft. 10 in. x 4 ft. 9 in.) 


The Fred J. Peters collection of rare prints of Currier & 
Ives, sold Nov. 19, was one of the most important exhibitions 
of these popular lithographs ever brought together. The ex- 
amples were also in prime condition. The highest price was 
received for “Home To Thanksgiving’, $800. (This print was 
reproduced in the November ‘‘Antiquarian.’’) ‘Trolling for 
Blue Fish,’ which appeared in the May ‘‘Antiquarian”’, brought 
$85. Other prints brought: New York View, $55; In the Har- 
bor, $60; Blackwell’s Island, East River, $79; The Catskill 
Mountains, $57.50; View in Duchess County, $115; View of 
West Rock, New Haven, $87.50; View on Long Island, N. Y., 
$105; Sunrise on Lake Saranac, $195; Hudson River, $95; 
Mount Vernon, $170; Indians Attacking the Grizzly Bear, 
$52.50; A Check—Keep Your Distance (David Crockett), $100; 
The Prairie Hunter, $160; The Whale Fishery, “In a Flurry”, 
$52.50; Clipper Ship Dreadnought (off Sandy Hook Feb. 23, 
1854), $270; Clipper Ship Dreadnought (off Taskar Light), 
$60; Clipper Ship Great Republic, $32.50; Among the Pines, 
$30.00; Clipper Ship Ocean Express, $150; Clipper Ship Red 
Jacket, $389; American Forest Scene, $60; View of the Po- 
tomac, $15; Tomb of Washington, $17.50; Home of Wash- 
ington, $55; View of Harpers Ferry, Va., $15; Hyde Park (On 
the Hudson River), $15; American Country Life (May Morn- 
ing), $42.50; The Old Homestead in Winter, $62.50; Husking, 
$210; The Four Seasons of Life: Childhood $40, Youth $42.59, 
Middle Age $40, Old Age $50; Hunting on the Susquehanna, 
$40; Deer Shooting, $40; Wild Duck Shooting, $35; Bass Fish- 
ing (off Hellgate), $42.50; Camping in the Woods, $50; Camp- 
ing Out, $47.50; Catching a Trout, $135; The Rubber, $120; 
The Presidents of the United States (three, all different), $12.50 
to $17; James K. Polk, $10; Abraham Lincoln, $15; Catalogue 
Nos. 43 to 58 inclusive, $400; Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware $15; Surrender of Lord Cornwallis, $37.50; Washington’s 
Farewell to the Officers of his Army, $37.50; The Battle of 
New Orleans, $20; Surrender of General Lee, $20; The Assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, $15; Capture of Andre, $10; The 
Old Windmill, $15; The Yacht Squadron at Newport, $27.50; 
The Mammoth Iron Steamship “Great Eastern” $7.50; Bound 
Down the River, $15; The Trapper’s Last Shot, $15; Among 
the Pines, $30; The Western Farmer’s Home, $15. 


The Clarke Galleries had a sale of decorative Italian furni- 
ture, textiles etc., belonging to John Guidotti of New York. 
The Picciarella sale of Italian antiques from Rome, realized 
$30,077. Two Eighteenth Century Venetian consoles were 
bought by Mrs. Torrence for $199, and an Eighteenth Century 
walnut Venetian desk for $110; an Eighteenth Century inlaid 
walnut pondrouse was purchased by Joseph Brummer for $155; 
two Eighteenth Century Venetian corner consoles, the Princess 
Taxis, $110; and two carved and gilded Venetian consoles, 
Theodore Hofstetter, $100. 


Very important sales took place at the American Art Gal- 
leries, among them the Martin Brimmer Hispano-Moresque 
plaques; the Collingford early Staffordshire figures; the Da- 
bissi Collection; the effects of Mrs. Frederick F. Thompson; 
the Minzer and Berberyan textiles and rugs; and the Froth- 
ingham and the John W. Lane. The Douglas Collingford Col- 
lection of early Staffordshire Figures, Oct. 31, 254 items, 
reached $8,183.56. The highest prices were: Bust of George 
Whitfield by Enoch Wood, Henry Collins Brown, $290; two 
Staffordshire cows, Mr. Brown, $320; Bacchus and Ariadne, 
F. Bergen, $250; Pomona, P. Horton, $200; twelve Chinese 
American Lowestoft Plates, P. Horton, $270; twelve American 
Chinese Lowestoft plates, Miss Sparks, $390; fourteen Chinese 
American Lowestoft plates, Miss Sparks, $455; and nine Chi- 
nese American Lowestoft plates, Mrs. W. B. James, $315. 


The Martin Brimmer Collection of rare lustred Hispano- 
Moresque plaques, on permanent exhibition at the Boston 


Museum for several years, were sold at the American Art Gal- 
leries. The 68 items reached $7,752.50. 


_The total results of the Thompson sale were $105,755. The 
highest prices were paid for a marqueterie writing desk, Ital- 
ian, Eighteenth Century, Henry Symons, $1,500; marqueterie 


poudreuse, Henry Symons, $1,600; rosewood and mahogany 
vitrine, Albert Lewis, $975. copper gilt lustre chandelier, 
Charles of London, $509; two carved and gilded vitrines, 


Charles of London, $400; carved and gilded frame Beauvais 
tapestry fire screen, Henry Symons, $300; inlaid mahogany 
secretary bookcase, Charles of London, $425; Chinese six fold 
carved Coromandel screen, Henry Symons, $525. The furs, 


jewelry and Chinese porcelains and jades brought quite high 
prices. 
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BEGINNING OF TOILE DE JOUY 


(Continued from Page 32) 


him in possession of all the processes of dyeing and 
printing then in use. 

His father, son of a Wurtemberg dyer, was also a 
dyer himself. He had spent his youth running from 
shop to shop in search of the secrets of manufacture. 
When a vagabond life had lost all its charm for him, 
Philippe Jacob Oberkampf settled in Wiesenbach in 
Anspach, where he married Anne Madeline Sehm, 
daughter of a landscape gardener of the Count of 
Hohenlohe who bore him a son, June 11, 1738, Chris- 
topher Philippe Oberkampf, the future founder of 
Jouy. Several years later a factory established in 
Klosterheilbronn for the dyeing and the printing of 
two colors offered him an engagement. 

He went there in 1744; and without abandoning 
woolen materials he studied the processes of toiles 
peintes and discovered the method of printing cotton 
in blue on a white ground. 

This process, heretofore regarded as impossible, was 
the beginning of his little fortune. In 1749 he entered 
the factory of J. Ryhiner at Petit Bale; and here the 
son, aged eleven began his apprenticeship. Next he 
was at Loérrach, two leagues from Bale, where his 
father, at the end of a long engagement with Ryhiner, 
showed a new fabric in 1752; but the establishments 
had hardly opened when he had to yield the place to 
a new proprietor and father and son, with baggage 
on back walked on to Switzerland, where they entered 
the factory of Schafisheim near Lenzbourg (1753). 

Oberkampf worked two years under his father’s 
roof, where he made very good “Indiennes” for the 
period; but at the end of that time having nothing 
more to learn he resolved to start life on his own 
account and entered the manufactory of the Cour de 
Lorraine at Mulhouse. He did not stay long. Next 
he accepted an engagement in Paris with Cottin. 

When the man at the head of the finances at Ver- 
sailles, Abraham Guerne de Tavannes, knew that the 
edict for freeing the fabrication of printed cottons 
was going to be signed he started a manufactory in 
advance of everybody else; and of this modest estab- 
lishment in the Rue de Seine Saint Marcel Tavannes 
offered the direction to Christophe Philippe Oberkampf, 
who was joined by his brother Frédéric as engraver. 


PETITE MAISON 
Meubles Ancien 
OBJETS D’ART 
Authentic Antiques 
Rightly Priced 


855 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
at 65th Street 
NEW YORK 
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EXHIBITION FROM SATURDAY 
DECEMBER SIXTH 
OPEN WEEK DAYS 9-6, SUNDAYS 2-5 
P.M. 


RARE SHIP MODELS 


18TH AND 19TH CENTURY MARINE 
PAINTINGS OF BOTH AMERICAN & 
ENGLISH SUBJECTS 
AN EXCEPTIONAL GATHERING OF 
SCRIMSHAW EXAMPLES & MARINE 
RELICS 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS 
OF 


FARL HOWE 


WOODLANDS, UXBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
ANDSTHEVUATE 


THOMAS CROWTHERS 


FULHAM, LONDON, ENGLAND 
TOsBE SOLDSBYSAUG BION 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY EVENINGS 
DECEMBER ELEVENTH, TWELFTH 
AD GiGi] DiRT Ys CLOCK 


[llustrated catalogue will be matled on receipt of fifty 
cents 


AMEND 
ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Presipent] 
489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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THE COLONY SHOPS 


Deas IN ANTIQUES of all types. Special- 
izing in Americana, English Seventeenth- 
Eighteenth Century. The stock is large 
and varied. 


THE NoTABLE FEATURE is the discriminat- 
ing taste displayed in each individual 
piece. It must have more merit than just 
it’s antiquity. 


In Fottowinc NumBers we will illustrate 
worth-while pieces from our four Galleries. 


Ginsburg & Levy 


Antiques 


397 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


A WINDOW DECORATION 


Artistically combining Transparent Tapestry 
Medallion on gold tulle with a reproduction 


of an antique tapestry valance. INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


You are Cordially Invited to Call and View our Exhibition of 
French Decorative Innovations 


Cushion tops, Piano and Table Scarves, Window 
and Bed Valances, Curtains and Portieres of 
Imported 


FRENCH TRANSPARENT TAPESTRY 


Also Reproductions of Antique Wall Panels 
and Furniture Coverings 


Any of our Tapestries can be Reproduced in 
whatever shape, size and color. desired. 


EXCLUSIVE AUBUSSON TAPESTRY BAGS 


EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


JI. R.HERTER &€& CO. JANE WHitkE ILONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
Manufacturers and Importers of 4224 East 40TH STREET 
HAND WOVEN TAPESTRIES CA ae 


REw YorRK 
441 Madison Ave. New York City 


December, i924 


FRENCH & COMPANY 


WORKS OF ART 


6 East 56th Street, New York 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
EMBROIDERIES 


VELVETS 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 


Phone: Rhinelander 8135 


PHILIP SUVAL, Ine. 


Old Luglish Furniture 


AND 


Works of Art 


746 MADISON AVENUE 


Bet. 64th and 65th Streets 
NEW YORK 


At SOUTHAMPTON — The Corwin Building 


A beautiful set of Girandol Cut Crystal Candle 
Sticks. Brass, antique finish. Outside ones, single 
holder. Center one, three holders. 


PRICE, $50.00 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES IN 
MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


Furniture—Shefheld Plate—Old China 
Splendid Gifts—or for Your Own Collection 


FLORIAN PAPP 


684 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
(Six Floors of Antiques) 
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EARLY AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


CHINA, SILVER, CHINESE PORCELAIN, 
MANDARIN COATS 


Mainly the property (and ree from Charleston, S.C.) 
oO 


MRS. SHELDON EVANS 


Of Baltimore and Paris 


including beautiful old Sheraton Sideboard with reeded 
columns and bottle drawers; set of eight Chippendale 
“Prince of Wales’ Feathers’? Chairs; Adam drop-leaf 
Breakfast Table; Sheraton Card Table; beautiful and 
shapely old Four-Post Bed; Consols; blue and white 
Homespun Coverlet with name of owner and American 
Eagle woven in; two fine Chinese Chess Sets; Jade 
and Amber Necklace; 8-piece Silver Teaset; two fine 
old English Stained Glass Church Windows and 


Two Important American Portrait Paintings 
“Kosciusko”, by J. Trumbull, and 
“Dr. Guillotin’”” by Robert Fulton 
SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION 

Friday Afternoon, Dec. 5, at 2 O'clock 


EXHIBITION DAILY 9:30 to 6 from SAT., NOV. 29th 
Illus. Catalogue, 50c; Priced Catalogues, after the sale, $2. 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
12 West 48th Street - - New York 


WHERE WEEKLY AUCTION SALES ARE HELD 
OF BOOKS, PRINTS AND OBJECTS OF ART 


DOORWAY 
from the 


De Witt House 


Saugerties, N. Y. 


You are invited 
to examine it at 
the shop of 
Renwick C. Hurry 
6 WEST 28th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Anttquarian 


Models 


Prints zi 
Ships’ Lanterns 


MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 


We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 


New York City 


Flagstone Court 
44 West Cwelfth Street 


New York 
Celephone Watking 3032 


wa 


MRS. C. C. MARSHALL 


By private sale in her own 
home is disposing of a large 
Collection of Genuine An- 
tiques, including many rare 
pieces of Early American, 
Spanish and Italian Furni- 
ture, Rugs, Prints, China and 
Brass. 


RARE AMERICANA 


Naval and Historical Views 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
CHOICE WORKS OF ART 


BONAVENTURE GALLERIES 
536 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


De ae 


December, 1924 4I 


Pe. YG D\_ 3 


“*~ MABEL TALIAFERRO 
Ak ANTIQUES 


: eventh Avenue at Charles Street — New York Cit 
Tc YU GREENWICH VILLAGE wi 


ni Telephone WATKINS 1776 


Just Published ! “The Old Print Shop” 


Most Comprehensive Book on Its Subject 


O L D G LAS Ss ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
By N. HUDSON MOORE ea & 
Author of “The Old China Book,” etc 
A complete account of glass-making in Europe The Finest Collection of Old Prints 

and America—a source book written to satisfy 
a real demand among collectors for an adequate, in New York 


up-to-date treatment. The volume is distinguish- 
ed by. the extraordinary number of photographs, 
beautifully reproduced, gathered together by the 

author from museums, private collectors and * * 
other sources. 


The only book, to our knowledge, that deals 
with American glass! ER GOTTS CHALK 
With 265 unusually fine illustrations 150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
$10.00 at all bookshops Berl oth eee Oth See 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave., New York TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 
J. HATFIELD MORTON HOOKED RUGS 
American AEDES A small assortment of unusually at- 
Large and Small Bie % Antiques Bought tractive old hooked rugs from New 
or Cas 


; H hi dV . Wi : 
229 East 37th Street, New York City ampshire an ermont. Wide va 


Telephone, LENox 8322 Prices, $10 to $125 
reeOUDDE ANTIQUES 


riety in size, color and design. 


May be seen by appointment at the home of 


FURNITURE—BRASS—COPPER—PEWTER 
Artistic Upholstering—Expert Repairing MRS. ERNEST POOLE, 


174 EAST 82d STREET 
NEW YORK 237 East 48th Street, - New York 
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A BINDER FOR YOUR BACK NUMBERS OF 
“THE ANTIQUARIAN” 


MADE IN THREE BINDINGS 
Size 814x11—for numbers to July, 1924: 


1——Black cloth, initation leather... 24.2200 22 0c $2.50 
Da Vex IGS vine coche destctrege emer d Geta soni Teens elle tate Onc hCG faa $3.00 
3—Library Buckram—leather corners............ $3.50 


Size 814x1144—for current numbers: 


1—Black cloth, imitation leathers ree cere $2.75 

2—T exhide- ay glare cae i cctee adie abaka cree tevedehshe Reese $3.25 

3—Library Buckram—leather corners............ $4.00 
Address 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


461 Eighth Avenue New York 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Collections of Spanish, Italian, French and 
Austrian Rock Crystals of antiquity, Jeweled 
and Carved Ivories, Enameled Silver, plain old 
Silver, signed Bronzes, genuine antique Period 
Furniture from Louis XIII (1601 to 1643) up 
to and including the Nineteenth Century. Also 
Gros Point and Petit Point Furniture. 


Ship Models for Collectors and Decorators 
(Collection totals 120 Models) 


Antique Tapestries, Porcelain, Old Textiles, 
Old Wrought Iron Lanterns and Gates, 
Spanish Altar Ornaments, Objects 
d’Art, Cabinet Pieces. 


COLLECTORS ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


Tourists Are Always Welcome 


MOORS Ince 


The 


ANTIQUES 
MARY LENT 


9° East Eicehth St 
New York, N. Y. 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 914 x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 
1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


In Old Concord, Mass, visit 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
ANTIQUES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
On the 
LEXINGTON ROAD 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 


Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 
8 Miles from Princeton — 13 miles from Trenton 


SIMON STEPHENS 


Specialist 
HOOKED AND ORIENTAL 


Rugs and Carpets Washed and 
REPAIRED 

157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, - = Haverhill, Mass. 


For October, I have a lot more Empire Mahogany, Sleigh 
front and Pillar Post Bureaus at $25 each, plenty of Spool 
and Cottage Beds, $15, or two beds complete for $25; not over 
one more hundred of the three-slat back chairs with new Rush 
seats at $7.50 each; some good early Pine Bridal Chests, one 
and two drawer, at from $10 to $15. Photoes of any of above 
or anything else you might wish sent for your wants.. 


Antiquarian 


December, 1924 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


Jes 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 


SPANISH COPPER brazier, set in table 20 inches 

high. Elaborately decorated with ivory inlays and 
brass trimmings. Also very old worm-eaten Spanish 
chess table, 30 inches square; painted top and in- 
terior compartments. Many other rare pieces. Private 
collection. MRS. C. C. MARSHALL, 44 W. 12th St., 
New York. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 
stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
TWO PAIRS of Staffordshire whippets, each with 


hare in mouth. One pair standing, 11% inches 
high with collar. Other pair, seated, 534 inches high; 
ink pots, blue base. Both reddish brown color, per- 
fect condition. Collectors’ pieces. Phone Lambert 


1462-J, Paterson, N. J. 
WHEN IN HEMPSTEAD, would be pleased to have 


you call and see my collection of antiques. Have 
a very rare Duncan Phyfe harp sewing table. Always 
have a few rare pieces on hand. F. BRUNEL, Mill 
Road, So. Hempstead, Long Island. Telephone 70-M. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 
guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 


Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY to beautify your home, as 
]l am disposing of my Collection of Oil Paintings, 
Water Colors, Prints, Etchings, Antique Furniture, 
Bronzes, Marbles and Ornaments. M. C. PATTER- 
SON, (by appointment). Phone Caledonia 6936. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES imported direct by English- 

man: Agents in all parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Prices very reasonable. THE ANTIQUE 
STUDIO, Balboa, Calif. 


HOOKED RUGS make lovely gifts. 

low prices. Also poster beds and a walnut corner 
cupboard. MADELINE HEVENER, Rock Cave, 
West Virginia. 


I have them at 


DEALERS 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, 
Dundee, New York 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few Rare. 
All Good—Special Christmas List. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—Pictures of New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco; also railroad and steamship _ pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., New York. 


COLORED PRINTS by N. Currier or Currier & Ives; 
State size, condition and price. 


FRANCIS EGGLESTON, Oswego, N. Y. 


“THE ANTIQUARIAN’’—wWanted. copies of August 
and October, 1923, and January, 1924. State 


COLLECTOR, Box 147, Cambridge (A), Mass. 


FOR SALE 
SILVER CRUET—Low, claw and ball feet; seven cut 


bottles; three with pewter tops, one bottle mended, 
otherwise perfect, $25.00. Paisley shawl, 6 feet 
square, beautiful, silky, all-over design, same both 
sides, $20.00; Lacquer tea caddy, black and gold claw 
feet, original pewter box inside, wonderfully etched, 
tiny key plate, 6 inches long, 4 wide, 5 high, $25. In 
perfect condition. Address F. C. B., care Antiquarian. 


STRETCHER TABLE—Genuine rare piece, about 4 
feet long, in good condition. Walnut highboy, over 
feet tall with beautiful original handwrought 
handles and scutcheons. Buffet of weathered oak, 
heavily carved, dated 1627. MRS. C. C. MARSHALL, 
44 West 12th Street, New York. 


REGENCY COUCH; genuine piece, from old Chester, 

England; brass inlay on ebony. Thomas Perry hall 
clock, large collection samplers. Staffordshire dogs, 
hooked rugs, oak and walnut cabriole leg drop leaf 
tables, etc. Mayflower Ant. Shop., Douglastown, IL Jb 


THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 W. Front St., Plain- 

field, N. J., has many beautiful things for Christmas 
buyers in glass, brass and pewter or tin. Also furni- 
ture of all kinds. Write us. 


CRADLE ANTIQUE SHOP, Union Springs, New 
York.. Early glass, bottles, homespun linen, pais- 
ley shawls, coverlets, historical prints, mirrors and 


furniture. ALICE LICHT. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Two drawer wal- 
nut gateleg table; slope top desks, Dolphin candle- 
sticks; Windsor love seat; old Bureaux. 


H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 
RARE GRANDFATHER CLOCK, English period. We 


have a general line of interesting pieces. Particulars 
on request. FISHER BROS., 2029 Ashland Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


an 


RARE BOOKS 


eS ee ee 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


RARE AND INTERESTING books in all branches of 
Literature, Autographs, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
Catalogues sent free on application to— 


R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, London S. E., Eng. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 
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Directory of Display Advertisers 
in ‘The Antiquarian” for December 


NEW YORK CITY CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 
Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave. : 
Bonaventure Galleries, A. E. Carroll, East Hartford, Conn. Ne er Moony Here ae J. 
536 Madison Ave. The Sasco Shop, Fairfield, Conn. Reid’s Antique & Auction Galleries 
Clifford & Lawton 373 Fourth Ave. H. E. Burgess, Greenwich, Conn. Trenton, N. J. 
Collings & Collings, 973 Madison Ave. The Hall Studios Greenwich, Conn. PENNSYLVANIA 
Ralph M Chait 19 East 56th St. Spinning Wheel Shop, Greenwich, Conn. . : 3 
Mrs. Ehrich 707 Fifth Ave. Nellie S Lockwood Norwalk Conn Keen Aone Pineda 
; ' ’ : ilade 

aeete aes © nee ie em Sidney K. Powell Stratford, Conn. Stephen K. Nagy Philadelphia 

enc : t t 5 : ss . : 
Ginshary & Lave 497 Madison Ave tie -G: -Atmstrong, (West Haven, Ct. - “phitadsiphin Aas ae Ge cr or 

> = : ‘ Woodmont Inn & Antique Shop, Martha deHaas Reeves, Philadelphia 

E. Gottschalk 150 Lexington Ave. Wood monte ont: j : 
J. R. Herter & Co. 441 Madison Ave. : Asthuca aa Piuladelyhia 
Renwick C. Hurry 6 West 28th St. CALIFORNIA Francis D. Brinton West Chester, Pa. 
Dudley James 125° Bast 5/th) St. LONG ISLAND (New York City) 
Mary Lent 9 East 8th St: Mors, Inc. Los Angeles ; : : 
Jane White Lonsdale 114 F. 40th St. Tiffany Studio Bayside, L. I. 
J, Hatfeld™ Morton 229 Ey 37th St. NEW YORK STATE ee J. oe eee < 

e : es E atharine illis, amaica, L. lI. 
Florian Papp 648 Lexington Ave. Wia C. Waldrom, Cherry i Vatley 
Petite Maison 855 Lexington Ave. eh nfs MASSACHUSETTS 
oe De ack A Katharine Willis, Port Chester, N. Y. Oucen Anneeteee Accord. Masa 
Be AVestokes: Co: 443 Fourth Ave. They bane .Oyue Aauai aes Ale a Heenbare Mie 
Philip Suval, Inc. 746 Madison Ave. Tuckahoe W. B. Spaulding, Haverhill, Mass. 
Henry Symons &Co., Inc. 739 5th Ave. J. W. Wood, Sloatsburg, N. Y. Walpole Galleries 12 West 48th St. 
seats Taliaferro tie li a MAINE Welch’s Antique Shop, Lynnfield, Mass. 

antine’s . 39th St. 

Max Williams 538 Madison Ave. Miss Stetson’s Antiquity Shop. ENGLAND 
Ye Olde Antiques, 174". 82nd St: Brunswick, Me. J. W. Caldicott & Sons Bath, England 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


FEATURING 


has an interesting and exceptionally fine 


EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN PEWTER Excellent Carver Chair, circa 1660; exceptional 
curly maple drop-leaf Queen Anne table; un- 


TWO RARE Sar HIGHBOYS usual Newhall tea set; also many maple four- 
Charming Christmas presents in old jewel oes es 
g p nts in old jewelry, 
beaded bags, decorated trays and unusual OPEN SUNDAYS 
pieces in china, silver, pewter and glass. | 
QUEEN ANNE CORNERS THE LANG SYNE ANTIQUE SHOP : 
ACCORD, MASS. 
Inland State Road—Halfway between Boston and Plymeuth 303 White Plains Road - TUCKAHOE, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE, ROCKLAND 652-R 
= : oe 3 ? : 
The Katharine Willis Antique Shop Francis D. Brinton orrstace 
im Jamaica is undiminished. The usual large 
assortment of Furniture, Pewter, China and EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 
Glass 1s greatly augmented at this time, for we 
have spent the Summer searching for new stock. FURNITURE 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island 


OERMEAD FARM 
West Chester, Pa. 


Fine Old Furniture Repaired and Refinished Q Send for my list of new offer- 
SHIP MODEL REPAIRING A SPECIALTY ANTI UES ings. Special values in Old 
ANTIQUES Furniture, Clocks, Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other 


TIFFANY STUDIO SHOP old fabrics, also Chines Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 
? Perhaps I have that piece you have looked for so long. 
Donald M. Tiffany 


WM. C. WALDRON 
1066 BROADWAY - - BAYSIDE, L. I. (Historic) Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


Representative Dealers Alonsg the Boston Post Road 


| 


Antiques for Christmas Gifts 


EARLY AMERICAN | 
FURNITURE 


In Pine, Curly Maple, Cherry and 

Mahogany. Also Sandwich Glass, 

Staffordshire Ornaments, China, 

Pewter, Tin, Copper, Brass and 
Iron, etc., etc. 


COLLECTION OF CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
Telephone 845 Norwalk 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


THE HALL STUDIOS 


Incorporated 


WILL BE CLOSED FOR THE WINTER 


PROM DEC) 15, 19274, UNTIL APRIL 1, 1925. 


We thank our many patrons for their courtesies shown 
us. 


Our Collectors will have a very large assortment 
of the better class of Antiques when we 


OPEN IN APRIL 


At the Woodmont Inn 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Cherry Chest on Chest, Tavern 


Tables, large and small; Ship 
models, early pine Furniture, 
rare Candlestands, prints, pew- 
ter, dough tables, etc. ete. 


Bridgeport Ave., Devon, Conn. 


(Boston Post Road) 
THE WOODMONT INN 


14 Cherry St., Woodmont, Conn 
Phone, Guilford 624-2 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 West Putnam Ave., 


Greenwich, Conn. 


An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


277 Elm Street, 


Che Creasure Finwse 


/ Maple 
a Highboy 


gem : 


Pine corner 
Cupboard 
Pine Fire 


Screen 


Large 
assortment , 
of Pewter 

Hooked Rugs 
and Glass 


a8 

? al i } 
SIDNEY K. POWELL 
659 Ferry Boulevard, Stratford, Conn. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAM PS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 
on the Boston Post Road specializes in rare 
early American Furniture, Glass, Currier & 
Ives Prints, and especially, Hooked Rugs. 

Write me what you have, with the prices, if you please 

KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 
115 E. Putnam Avenue 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 
Early American Furniture—Old China 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


THE SASCO SHOP 


(ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD) 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Specializes in Maple and Other Colonial Furniture 
Small Articles of Interest to Collectors. 
Telephone, Fairfield 171-2 MRS. WEEKS 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Pine hanging Cupboard; 6 pine Decorated Chairs; 
Lowboy; Pink and Copper Lustre; Pewter, Silver. 


BUTTERFLY TABLE——SHIP MODELS 


West Haven, Conn. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


Shop-keepers and Dealers wishing to purchase at the lowest possible 


prices would be well advised in sending direct to: — 


J. Wo-CALDIEGOTS 
Bladud Buildings, Bath, England 


who will be pleased to forward genuine Antiques upon receipt of 
cash covering approximate cost of the articles required. 


J. W. CALDICOTT guarantees to return the money for any article 
not giving satisfaction. 


SPECIALTIES 
OLD WATERFORD GLASS 
GOLD & SILVER BOXES 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
OLD POT Tak 


OLD ENGLISH JEWELS 

OLD ENGLISH GLASS 

OLD ENGLISH CHINA 
ANTIQUE SILVER 


Bankers: Barclays Bank, Ltd., Bath 


s 


J. W. Caldicott has acted as Expert Valuer to many members of The British Antique 
Dealers’ Association, London, (member since formation) also to the London Wholesale 
Jewellers’ Association (10 years member), and the Birmingham Jewellers and Silver- 


smiths’ Association. (30 years member). 


Author of “The Value of Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate. 


Rect 
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Reid’s Auction Rooms 
and Art Galleries 


Is probably the LARGEST ANTIQUE SHOP in the State of New 


Jersey. Antiques and Reproductions are on Eger sale daily. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALE 
ON JANUARY 22, at 11 O'Clock _ # 


A Large and Varied Stock Will Be Séld, as jachide 


Six Early American Oak Chairs, hand cArvéd, with upholstered 


seats and back; A Girandole*Mirror-and Candelabra * ‘on, side; 


Antique Furniture, Mahogany. Bureaus; ‘Chippendale, Sheraton . 


and Heppelwhite Chai Tiptop and 1 Con Lae, WS Glass, 


‘China, Silver, Pewter, étc. ci 
You Are Cordially Invited to Be Present a : = 


We have received on Colisignatent frome a Prosaipeee New York 
Importer a ee Sie of a i eee 
ORIENTAL AND- HOOKED RUGS. sa iy 


ge 2 
boy Cay. 


They include Chinese Rug 8x12 feet, India 12x14, ‘Place Keocreacale 


13.7x9, Royal Heriz, Palace Sarook, silky Arak, besides ~~: 
Prayer Rugs, Antique Persian Rugs, and small Mats: : 


A Detailed List will be Mailed on Application 


Reid’s Auction Rooms & Art Galleries — 
27-29 N. Warren St. 32-34 Chancery Lane 
TRENTON, N. J. 


GHEIDIs tes PTOMD Meh, (Cleo UN 75h 


A few rare Antique Services in China, Stone and Earthenware to offer. Consisting 
of Tea, Dinner and Dessert Sets from the 


RONALD COPELAND COLLECTION, COLWICH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Wholesale Only 


COPELAND & THOMPSON, INC. 
206 Fitfh Avenue : : New York City 


OLD PORCELAINS SCULPTURE 


Rare Pottery Head of Buddha 


One of the finest and largest known of the 
T’ang Dynasty, 618 - 906 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES AT 
19 East 56th Street, New York 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 


PAINTINGS 


(The New York Shop of 


FRED J. PETERS 


American and English Antiques 


Offers for Sale 
A COLLECTION OF ANGLO-AMERICAN LOWESTOFT 


A Recent Acquisition 


1—Fifty-six piece LOWESTOFT TEA SET, consisting of Cups and 
Saucers, Teapot, Sugar Bowl, Bowls and Trays. 
Designed in draped garlands of blue and gold with American coat-of-arms, 


“Sheaj of Wheat.” 


2—Thirty-one piece LOWESTOFT CHOCOLATE and TEA SET, con- 
sisting of Hot Water Jug, Chocolate Pot, Teapot, Cups & Saucers: 


Designed in sepia and gold decoration with blue and gold coat-of-arms. 


3—Fifteen piece LOWESTOFT TEA SERVICE, consisting of six Cups 
and Saucers, large Bowl, Teapot and Tea Caddy. 


Garlanded flower design. 


4—Blue and Gold LOWESTOFT TEAPOT. 


Blue banding with gilt stars and coat-of-arms, surmounting “Remember Me.” 
5—Blue and Gold LOWESTOFT CHEESE DISH, with cover and tray. 


Deep blue band with gilt star decoration. 


6—Three-piece Blue and Gold LOWESTOFT TEA SET, consisting of 


Teapot, Sugar and Helmet Creamer. 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East Fifty-sixth Street New York City 


Telephone Plaza 7527 
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A beautiful set of Girandol Cut Crystal Candle 
Sticks. Brass, antique finish. Outside ones, single 
holder. Center one, three holders. 
PRICE, $50.00 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES IN 
MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


RARE WALNUT WILLIAM AND MARY LOWBOY 
In its Original Condition—About 1695 


(Brasses Missing) 


—ON VIEW— 
Antiques of the 17th and 18th Centuries 


THE COLONY SHOPS FLORIAN PAPP 


; 684 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Ginsburg oO Levy NEW YORK CITY 


397 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK (Six Floors of Antiques) 


Furniture—Sheffield Plate—Old China 
Splendid Gifts—or for Your Own Collection 


\ 
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Case of birds, animals, fish, miniature women, 
decanters, bottles, goblets, tumblers and mugs and 
ancient Greek, Roman, Egyptian and Persian 


Specimens, representing many thousands of years 
of man’s handiwork in its light 


and humorous 
expression. 


The ANTIQUARIAN 


VOL. Ill, No. 6 


JANUARY, 1925 


30c. A COPY 


FANTASIES IN GLASS 


Nadelman Collection of Animals and Birds 


LASS is a material that has been the plaything of 
man from the days of the ancient Phoenicians, 
Greeks and Romans to the present. 

There is always—particularly among cultured nations 
—an instinct for play. Man has his lighter moods as 
well as his serious ones. All great artists have had 
the ability to play with brush, pencil, chisel and graver. 
The musician, too, knows how to turn his knowledge 
to fun-making and he frequently reaches his highest 
expression in comedy. Witness, for example, Wagner 
in Die Meistersinger, Verdi in Falstaff and Mozart in 
his playful operas. 

The anonymous carvers in the Middle Ages played 
in stone and wood. Grotesque carvings on choir stalls 
and capitals of columns register many a joke and cari- 
cature of persons and contemporary costumes and 
manners in dim lit cathedrals and under the shadow 
of the cloisters. The old monks in the seclusion of 
their libraries left many a humorous picture in the 
chronicles and romans d’aventure that they illuminated 
so patiently and exquisitely in colors and gold leaf. 
The makers of Dinanderie laughed in brass ware and 
those who purchased the aiguieres, candlesticks and 
other articles appreciated the humor of these pieces. 

Laughter in art would make many volumes. Chinese 
Art is full of humor. Japanese fun-making appears 
also on jar and fan, lacquer and bronze and in Kake- 
mono and netsuké. In many an Egyptian wall painting 
we come across caricatures and in all the little articles 
for daily use, cosmetic boxes and trays and perfume 
burners, we find the same joy in expressing amusing 
ideas. 


Jesting in glass goes back a long way. We, how- 
ever, do not have to go very far afield to have proof 
of this. Right here in our own city there is a marvel- 
lous collection of humorous objects in glass, belonging 
to Madame Elie Nadelman. 

This glass zoological garden is the result of many 
years and the gleanings in many countries. In fact 
every European country is represented: Russia, Bohem- 
is, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and 
England; and also the Stiegel works of our own Penn- 
sylvania. 

This is a very fascinating collection. 

There is not another one like it in the world. 

In the first place, the Nadelman Collection consists 
of several hundred pieces. These pieces are beautifully 
arranged in glass cases built in the wall of the hand- 
some dining-room, as will be seen in the illustrations 
following and in the frontispiece. . 

From the earliest piece to the newest example several 
thousand years are represented, for Madame Nadelman 
has a few ancient Greek and Roman animals, which 
prove how old these models are. Let us examine the 
frontispiece. On the top row are horses—Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Stiegel glass. The last horse on the 
right is French. 

The second row exhibits miniature decanters, gob- 
lets and tumblers, also in the centre a pretty little 
ornament of two tiny love birds, lightly poised on 
wire. When set in motion, they produce a delicate 
and charming sound. 

The third shelf presents an interesting variety of 
little subjects—here comes, first of all, a German 


Green Spanish Glass Birds and Animals 


The Antiquarian 


Whistle and Gin Bottle 


stork, black and white, with scarlet bill; next a white stag, also German, most probably from Thuringia. Then 
there are birds, cats, a goat, women of the Noah’s Ark style, birds, ducks and another woman. These are all 
Waterford glass. The last object on this row is a bird with a topknot of spun glass. 

The fourth shelf holds the most valuable treasures of the collection. These are Greek, Roman, Egyptian 


and Persian specimens. The first peculiar 


animal is Greek; next comes a small mottled Egyptian bottle; 
the third piece is a Greek baptismal horn; the fifth, a little bird; 
next is a sacrificial bull; the seventh is a fish with mouth open 
and tail; next comes a smaller fish; then a Roman bottle for 
perfumed oil, and last, a tiny bird. 
The fifth row contains Greek and Persian examples. A fish 
occupies the centre. 
The next illustration represents three Spanish, or, rather, 
Hispano-Moresque bottles for wine. They are green. 
The next illustration shows two German covered cups for 
sweetmeats, honey, sugar, or, in fact, anything that one fancies 
to put in them. The tall cup with stag on a glass rod is a Ger-} 
man puzzle glass. The idea was to fill it with wine or beer. 


Puzzle Glass and Two Covered Cups 


manuwary, 1925 


drink 
and 


or hostess would 

from the mouth of the stag 
hand the glass to the first guest. 
He would put his lips to the mouth 
of the stag but could not drink. All 
the guests would try in turn, but 
would be unsuccessful unless they 
knew the trick. At last, handing the 
glass back to the host, he would place 
his finger at a certain little opening 
in the handle and the wine would be 
forced upward through the syphon 
and through the mouth of the stag. 

Our other illustration shows two 
whistles; the first a Stiegel piece and 
the second a German piece. A glass 
whistle was often placed on the table 
instead of a bell to call the servants. 
It will be remembered that some 
old tankards were often supplied 
with a whistle in the handle. 

The last piece is very peculiar 
and rare. It is an Eighteenth Cen- 
tury gin or “schnapps” bottle, and 
the creature has six heads, four feet 
and a queer, straight tail. 

“Very little is known about this 
type of glass,” said Madame Nadel- 
man. “My husband and I have in- 
quired in the museums of many 
countries, and no one can tell us 
anything more definite than we have 
discovered for ourselves in our 
travels. We have learned this, how- 
ever, that in every country the peas- 
antry made these bottles, and wherever we went—Rus- 
sia, Spain, Italy, Bohemia, France—we found the same 
type. The question is, do they all come down from 
ancient Roman times ?” 

These interesting pieces have been photographed es- 
pecially for THE ANTIQUARIAN by courtesy of Madame 
Nadelman. They give a fair idea of the remarkable 
scope of this, one of the most unique angles of glass 
collecting. Odd and curious as these quaint pieces are 
| in form they owe much of their charm to color. These 

birds and animals appear in dark green, light green, 
dark blue, pale blue, browns, yellows, purple, ruby and 
pale rose. Then, too, there are several animals in 
; milky white opaque glass, as the running stags with 
| pronged antlers and also animals and birds of clear 
white glass. Many of these were made for ornaments; 
| but the majority were primitive decanters to be used 
} on the table on festive occasions. 
| Long ago the “puzzle glass” was one of the features 
| of an entertainment. They were made in many shops 
| and of many devices, and the glass-blower expressed 
great ingenuity in these articles which, though forgot- 
| ten in our work-a-day world, were important features 
jin olden day banquets. 


The host 


| Of the animals the stag has been the one most nat- 
jurally and gracefully represented. He is always slen- 
}der and well modelled and bounds along swiftly. The 
jbirds, too, are delicately formed and delicately colored. 
|It would be interesting, indeed, to see a glass-blower 
}at work producing these little “fantasies”. 


Another Cabinet of Glass in the Home of Madame Nadelman 


A TRIBUTE TO 
MISS ELEANOR G. HEWITT 


In the year that has just passed THE ANTIQUARIAN 
lost two of its early friends and supporters—Mr. 
Beverly Chew and Miss Eleanor Gurnee Hewitt. As 
Miss Hewitt was an old friend of the Editor, it is 
doubly fitting that a few words should be said of her. 
Yet when friendship and admiration are guiding the 
pen to say so much, it is difficult to express in a few 
words an adequate appreciation of this American lady 
who forgot herself in the service of Humanity, who 
worked so diligently, so intelligently, so unselfishly, 
so effectively and so effectually that it will be years 
before the full measure of her gift to the world can 
be estimated. 

Her taste was cultured; her knowledge was wide, 
varied and accurate; and her standards were always 
the highest. In her quiet, unostentatious way, Miss 
Eleanor Hewitt became an influence in the educational 
and artistic world. With her sister, Miss Sarah Cooper 
Hewitt, she founded the Museum of Decorative Arts 
in New York, similar to the one in Paris, for the use 
of the Cooper Union Art Classes in connection with 
the courses of instruction. Her work here was de- 
scribed at length in the May ANTIQUARIAN, 

Miss Hewitt’s friends and admirers in America and 
Europe were numerous. Her reputation is interna- 
tional; her achievement and (what is of higher value) 
her noble character will continue to be for generations 
to come a national pride. 


The Antiquaritagm 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


One of the most important divisions of Currier & 
Ives prints is that devoted to California subjects, to 
the scenery of the Far West and to the adventures 
and skirmishes of a period that has become history 
and which is evoked by the names of Buffalo Bill, 
Davy Crockett, Bret Harte and the gold seekers or 
the Argonauts. For those who wish to begin a col- 
lection of these interesting documents of our country, 
painted chiefly by A. F. Tait and F. F. Palmer, we 
offer a few of the best prized titles beginning with 
the rarest of all: 

The Rocky Mountains. “The Covered Wagon.’ 
Immigrants Crossing the Plains. F. F. Palmer, del. 
Currier & Ives. Dated 1866. Very rare. 

Across the Continent. “Westward the Course of 
Empire takes its Way.” Painted by J. M. Ives. Drawn 
by F. F. Palmer. Currier & Ives. Dated 1868. Com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific Railroad and depicting 
the first through train from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Gold Mining in California. 
1871. Represented herewith. 

The Gold Seekers. N. Currier, 1851. 

Yosemite Valley, California, “The Bridal Veil Falls.” 
Painted by F. F. Palmer. Currier & Ives. Dated 1866. 


The Mountain Pass, Sierra Nevada. 
del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1867. 

The Pioneer's Home. “On the Western Frontier.” 
Painted by F. F. Palmer. Currier & Ives. Dated 1867. 

A Home in the Wilderness. Currier & Ives. Dated 
1870. 

The Trappers Last Shot. 
dated. 

American Frontier Life. “The Hunter’s Stratagem.” 
Painted by A. F. Tait. Currier & Ives. Dated 1862. 

American Frontier Life. “On the Warpath.” Painted 


Currier & Ives. Dated 


Currier & Ives. Not 


by A. F. Trait. Currier & Ives. Dated 1863. 
A Check. “Keep your Distance.” Painted by A. F. 
Tait. N. Currier. Dated 1853. Depicting David 


Crockett astride his horse firing upon an attacking 
party. 


The Prairie Hunter. “One Rubbed Out.” Painted 
by A. F. Tait. N. Currier. Dated 1852. 
The Arkansas Traveller. Scene in the Backwoods 


of Arkansas. Currier & Ives. Dated 1870. 


The Turn of the Tune. ‘Traveller playing the Ar- 
kansas Traveller. Currier & Ives. Dated 1870. 

Trapper’s Last Shot. Currier & Ives. Undated. 

Wild Horses at Play on the American Prairies. 
The Rocky Mountains in the Distance. Catlin del. 
Currier & Ives. Undated. 

Indian Ball Players. Catlin del. 
Undated. 


Currier & Ives. 


The Buffalo Hunt. “Surrounding the Herd.” Catlin 
del. Currier & Ives. Undated.. 

The Mountain Pass. Sierra Nevada.- F. F. Palmer 
del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1867. 


F. F. Palmer, 


The Indian Pass. Rocky Mountains. 
On the Union Pacific. # 
Capturing a Wild Horse. Indian method of Break- 
ing him down. Painted by Catlin. Currier & Ives. — 
The Pursuit. Painted by A. F. Tait. Louis Maurer, 
N. Currier. Dated 1856. 4 
The Last War Whoop. Painted by A. F. Tait. Ni 
Currier. Dated 1856. ; 
Through to the Pacific. 
Great Salt Lake, Utah. 
The Great West. Currier & Ives. 
Early Railroad Train crossing the plains 
Rocky Mountains in the distance. 
On the Coast of California. Currier & Ives. 
dated. 7 
A Frontier Settlement. Currier & Ives. Not dated 
A Halt by the Wayside. Immigrants on the march 
to the west in covered wagon. Currier & Ives. Not 
dated. 4 
Among the Pines. A First Settlement. Currier & 
Ives. Not dated. a 
The Western Farmer's Home. Currier & Ives. Dat- 
ed 1871. q 
Indians Attacking the Grizzly Bear, the most savage 
and ferocious animal of North America. Catllin 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 


Oe 


A MID-VICTORIAN “ANTIQUAIRE” 

The picture on our cover, taken from a small pai = 
ing by H. Kern and reproduced by courtesy of Clovyell 
Inc., represents an “Antiquaire”’ of the Mid-Victor 
and Second Empire period. The enthusiastic collec 
depicted here is of a type more common in Europe 
than in this country. He still exists although he ne 
longer wears a “stove-pipe hat.” 2 

In this country a collector is a person of wea 
who frequents auction sales and bids sums of fou 
figures and who also enjoys searching for “finds” in 
the large cities and small towns of Europe. In Europe 
on the contrary, there are to be found collectors « 
small means, who deny themselves food, raiment 
social pleasures in order to possess a few choice trea: 
ures. 


Currier & Ives, 4 


Currier & Ives. Dated 1870. 
Currier & Ives. Not dated. 
Dated 1870. Ths 
with _ the 


In America the small collector buys numerot 
miscellaneous pieces; in Europe the small collect 
buys a few fine pieces of real worth. All his sa 
scraped together with a miser’s thrift, are investe 
a few majolica plates, pieces of silver, coins, fé 
folios, carved ivories, Chinese porcelain, old print 
etc. This type of man is familiar to the readers 
Balzac. In such a shop as is indicated in our pictur 
the Peau de chagrin was found. q 

Cousin Pons very probably resembled the 
who is gloating over what he knows to be a g 
“antique.” In the middle of the last century p 
where such articles were found were called Curios 
Shops, as readers of Dickens well know. The we 
“curios” gave way to bric a@ brac. That word h 
faded out of use for the now popular “antiques. 


Te WINING UN CALIFORNIA. 
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is a truthful representation of “Argonauts” at work. 
To judge from the picture, the “gold seekers” 
worked as excitedly on arriving at the goal of their 
dreams as they had travelled to reach it. They 
are all far too busy to look at the splendid scenery. 


Courtesy of Max Williams 
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STAGING OF A GALLERY 
AUCTION SALE 


Behind the Scenes in One of the World’s Greatest Auction Galleries 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


HE outsider, casual visitor and even the habitual 

and constant buyer knows practically nothing of 
the “ins and outs” of a great Art Auction Sale in New 
York. Such a sale, of which a brief record is given 
in the newspapers, is passed by as being simply a mat- 
ter of placing objects before prospective buyers and of 
“knocking them down” to the highest bidder. No one 
stops to question how a great sale is staged. Yet there 
is no business in the world that requires an organiza- 
tion of more varied departments with an equal number 
of master minds to direct them. 

Auctioning, as is done at the present Age is an 
“Art”; and the steps are many that lead up to the few 
brief moments an object rests on the stage when the 
auctioneer shows his technique in offering the object, 
in yielding to or playing with the psychology of the 
audience, and in knowing the precise moment when his 
little hammer may fall. 

Let us pay a visit to the American Art Galleries on 
Madison Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, which, with 
its different departments, is one of the best equipped 
auction houses in the world for selling books, an- 
tiques, paintings, sculptures, rugs, tapestries, por- 
celains, jewels, lace—in short, art objects of all kinds. 
We will visit these Galleries, not as buyers, but to take 
a glimpse into the machinery of this immense organi- 
zation with its twenty exhibition and sales rooms, its 
numerous executive offices and its many storerooms 
and stockrooms. 


It is a bright afternoon. We pass from the busy, 
noisy street into the large square building which ex- 
tends an entire block on the Madison Avenue side to 
Fifty-sixth Street. We enter the Fifty-seventh Street 
door, noticing announcements of future sales, and pass 
into the long hall. The elevator takes us to the third 
floor and we step into a long hall where numerous 
handsome pieces of furniture, rich hangings and treas- 
ures of many kinds attract our attention. From this 
hall we emerge into the softly carpeted “Auditorium”. 


This is really a little theatre with a stage, orchestra 
chairs, and above, facing the stage, a gallery with 
boxes and chairs. Every seat is occupied. Men and 
women are sitting there absorbed in the play that is 
taking place—and it is a play, unique and exciting. All 
are quiet as the proverbial mice, for all are intent 
upon their catalogues, marking the progress of the 
sale on the margins and watching everything that oc- 
curs. Though quiet, everyone is particularly alert and 
tense. 


The stage, which is as high from the floor as the 


usual theatre stage, is draped with a deep crimson cur- 
tain of plush and flanked on each side by curtains of 


a light green plush. In the centre of the stage is a 
stand draped in white with several convenient hooks 
and grooves for the display of the pieces to be exhib- 
ited while they are being auctioned. On the right, 
below the stage, is the auctioneer’s rostrum. It is 
now occupied ‘by an auctioneer, one of the vice- 
presidents. of the American Art Association. Below 
him the recorder is seated at a table. Around 
the stage stand three or four men, several of whom 
are colored, who watch the audience and “pick up the 
bids.”. A nod of the head, a slight raising of the pen- 


cil, or a whispered “five” or ‘‘ten” is all that is neces- 


sary. The men catch these signals and call out the 
bids, as the auctioneer sings on his “fifty”, “fifty-five”, 
SSixty:, atid so. On, 


The auctioneer’s voice ceased for a moment as we 
entered, not because of our coming but because we 
entered just at the moment when something had been 
sold. We do not know what it is. But it was a small 
object—a colored man is taking it away. With quick 
and silent steps he passes through the curtain on the 
left, and at the same moment another colored man 
slips in quickly and, with the same soft tread, through 
the corresponding green curtain on the right. He car- 
ries in his hands two Bohemian ruby glass covered 
cups, Nineteenth Century, etched with the usual forest 
scene. The auctioneer calls out the catalogue number 
and the bid starts at $30. One of the men on the right 
of the stage calls $35, another on the left says $40; 
the auctioneer sings out “Forty”, “forty”, “forty’— 
voice calls “Forty-five dollars”. “Forty-five” “forty- 
five’; the auctioneer repeats “Fifty”, “fifty-five”! 


Other voices call and the auctioneer picks up the 
bids and sings along. The bids gradually rise and for 
a second—not a minute, mind you, but a second of 
time—there is silence. The auctioneer knows by expe- 
rience that the bidding is over for this object, and he 
drops his hammer at $00. 


Immediately the attendant at the green curtain on 
the left slips in, removes the two cups and moves out. 
The attendant on the right has had his cue, and he 
comes in without a pause. He has an assistant this 
time. They carry an Eighteenth Century Venetian 
Admiral’s licquor chest. It is a superb thing: twenty- 
six pieces of Venetian glass with intaglio cutting and 
burnt-in gold decorations, and in the lower compart- 
ment there are six large flagons. This goes to P. C. 
Nicholson for $175. Bidding is not very high this aft- 
ernoon. Beautiful and rare glass is going for a “mere 
song”, and an auctioneer’s song at that. 

Here comes something odd now. Let us see how 
that will gc. It is an original English herald’s trum- 
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Stage of the Auditorum with Auctioneer’s Rostum in the left foreground 


pet of the late Georgian period mounted on a small 
banner bearing the royal coat-of-arms. It looks exact- 
ly like the trumpet the White Rabbit used in Tenniel’s 
illustration in “Alice in Wonderland.” People are in- 
terested. The bidding is spirited. R. C. Hird gets 
this quaint article with the banner (the best part of it) 
for $190. The men remove it quickly, the mysterious 
left curtain closes upon this object and the colored man 
on the right brings in a long double-necked lute or 
chittarone of the Seventeenth Century. He places it 
on the stand and it is a lovely old instrument, amber in 
color with a sunset glow upon it and a beautiful inlaid 
rosace of mother of pearl. What a story it could tell 
of a vanished past—skilled fingers moved up and down 
the frets and plucked the strings in concert with other 
instruments, or perhaps some young gentleman of Ve- 
rona or a Romeo of Mantau sighed his heart out in 
song as he played upon this artistic instrument with its 
melon-shaped body and long, long neck, to the sweet 
lady of his dreams. Whatever its story, this musical 
instrument of the time of Shakespeare was played in 
the private orchestra of some great lord, on his terrace, 
in his gardens, or in the ballrooms of his palace. It 
has a pathetic look as it is offered to the highest bid- 
der. However, it is soon “knocked down” at a good 
price. 

At intervals a boy leaves the hall and disappears 
through a door on the right. He carries a large sheet. 
This is the record of the sales, which is at intervals 
carried downstairs to the billing department. 

We cannot fail to note the lighting of the stage, and 
of the room. The effect is a daylight effect. Ceilings 
are of ground glass and light is filtered through this 
glass upon the entire scene. Light, by an ingenious 
arrangement, is made to shine with especial brilliance 
upon the objects displayed upon the stage. 

Now for a trip behind the scenes. On the left the 
attendant, who is removing the objects, places them 
immediately and with care in boxes to be removed to 
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the packing and delivery room. 
Passing behind the great red drop 
curtain we see that everything is 
also systematized for the man who 
brings in the objects. 

Now to go upstairs. Here, much 
as in a real theatre, there are tan- 
gles and coils of electric wires, 
bulbs and lighting devices of va- 
rious kinds. Here, too, are many 
rooms devoted to special purposes. 
Here is a room where frames are 
repaired and regilded; here is a 
room with hundreds and hundreds 
of pieces of porcelain. 

Here is a room where hun- 
dreds of paintings are stored away. | 
And here is another room where 
the silver for a silver sale is clean- 
ed. Again, there is a room where 
prints and engravings are kept. 
Then, too, we pass several rooms 
where an expert is busy with his or 
her staff on some special work. 
Now we go downstairs again and, 
slipping through a folding door, come into one of the 
Galleries not in use today. In this, which is the largest 
of all the galleries, several members of the staff are 
preparing for an important sale of lace, which will 
take place in a day or two. 

Mr. Anton Rudert, the expert decorator, and several 
of his men are busy with cabinets and show cases, 
rugs and draperies. Fine pieces of lace and embroid- 
eries of many kinds are being spread out and arranged 
on the walls and in the cabinets. You would never 
suppose that only a few feet away an auction sale 
is at its climax. 

We go through another door. Here we see a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of furniture and other art ob- 
jects. These belong to the Auction Sale that took 
place yesterday. All these articles are now going 
from this stock room down stairs to the delivery 
room. Thus it happens that there is a com 
tinual circular movement of articles: those belong- 
ing to the sale in progress; those that are going out; 
and those that are coming in. Now, as every sale 
averages from 500 to 800 items, it will be appreciated 
what system is required to handle all this detail so 
that there shall be no delay, no mistakes, no breakage 
and no confusion. 


Then we go to the executive offices on the second 
floor. Here in the main office, with its desk, telephones, 
tables, easy chairs and billing department, with thick 
soft carpet of red, people pass in and out all day. 
Occasionally Mr. Bernet or Mr. Parke, the vice-presi- 
dents and managers of the Association, come out to 
speak to a caller. Smartly gowned and graciously 
mannered women of the staff slip back and forth on 
various errands. 

The atmosphere is genial but dignified; and there 
is a feeling that everyone connected with the organiza- 
tion loves the work. We walk along the halls. The 
walls are ivory white and the floors are carpeted with 
red. So many little rooms secluded behind closed doors 
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make one think instinctively of an 
ocean liner. 

The directors of the organiza- 
tion have their rooms along these 
corridors. Here also is the ste- 
nographers’ room, where a dozen 
and more typewriters are clicking 
industriously. Another room con- 
tains all the catalogues and books 
of information and history of the 
American Art Association from its 
beginnings,—catalogues all bound 
in scarlet and standing at attention 
like a regiment of soldiers ready for 
use. In another room the catalogues 
are prepared. It is an editorial office. 

In still another room the books are 
received for book sales; and here 
turning over the leaves and examin- 
ing title of pages is a special staff 
of trained library and book men, 
bibhophiles and bibliographers, who 
examine and catalogue all the vol- 
umes as they come into the building. 

Last, but not least, comes the pub- 
licity department. From one of the 
executives I have obtained the fol- 
lowing account of all the steps that 
are required to launch and conduct a 
sale that takes but a few hours to 
dispose of by the auctioneer. 

“When an inquiry comes in to the 
executive office for a sale of art 
property, it is necessary for the As- 
sociation to send a representative to 
see the goods and determine whether 
or not they are of the quality that they could handle. 
If so, the contract is drawn up and signed. 


Then arrangements are made to have the things 
properly packed, crated (if out of town) and 
shipped either direct to the Galleries or to a ware- 
house in the vicinity of the Galleries, and when there, 
unpacked and spread out for cataloging. The cata- 
loguer writes a complete description of each piece, 
giving period and style and special information. The 
more important pieces are photographed. This ma- 
terial goes to the engraver and printer and returns in 
the form of a very handsome catalogue. An announce- 
ment circular is also made up giving a resumé of the 
collection and it, or the catalogue, are mailed to a 
select clientéle of about 5,000 people. 


“The advertising department advertises the sale in 
the daily papers and the publicity department issues 
material to newspapers and magazines all over the 
country. 


“About a week in advance of the sale, the collection, 
which may be books, paintings, furniture, porcelain, 
silver, or in short, any household furnishings of an 
artistic nature, is brought to the Galleries and placed 
in the stock rooms where it is put in shape for dis- 
playing. The furniture is polished, the silver cleaned, 
paintings put in proper condition such as removing 


‘surplus varnish and the clouded effect cleaned off, 


frames repaired, etc. Then each piece is numbered 
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Tolentino Sale on Exhibition 


to correspond with its description in the catalogue. 


“After all this is done the interior decorator, Mr. 
Anton Rudert, looks at the assemblage and decides 
how to arrange it. The Galleries seldom being empty 
for more than a day, it is necessary at times to arrange 
an exhibition within a very short time; and Mr. Rudert 
with the assistance of about twenty-five colored men 
works through the day and night in order to open the 
exhibition on schedule time. At nine o’clock the next 
morning the Galleries are entirely transformed. Every 
item is well arranged and displayed to bring out its 
beauty and coloring. The Galleries are lighted by 
specially designed skylights and electric light reflectors 
which give a uniform light of equal quality on all four 
walls and the floor at all hours of the day and night; 
thus, paintings (which are very hard to display) do 
not have that glare that compels the observer to look 
at them from a certain angle. 


“The exhibition is then opened to the public for 
several days before the sale. In the main gallery is 
a desk where visitors can obtain a catalogue. Profes- 
sional men are stationed through the Galleries to advise 
and inform prospective buyers. Each room has a 
colored attendant to open cabinets and serve the client, 
in case he wants to examine the articles closely. 


“On the day of the sale the articles comprising the 
first day’s session are stacked behind the stage accord- 
ing to number. At about half past two o’clock the 
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Exhibition for the John Wells Silver Sale 


auctioneer enters the rostum and begins the sale. As 
a rule there is a large audience. The curtain opens 
and the pieces are carefully displayed and lighted as 
they are auctioned off to the highest bidder. About 
four men work behind the stage and two place the 
objects, setting them up with appropriate backgrounds, 
1.€., colors that will offset the piece. 


“The minute the bidding ceases the auctioneer drops 
his hammer and the number, name of highest bidder 
and the amount is marked down on sheets by the 
recorder at the left of the auctioneer. Men stand at 
the front and sides to help pick up the bids that are 
not heard or seen by the auctioneer and get cards with 
buyer’s names written out so that there will be no 
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mistake on the record. The record sheets are sent 
down every now and then by a boy to the bookkeeper’s 
department, where the bills are made out by one of 
the girls on a billing machine as the sale is going on. 
Thus, as soon as the sale is over, the bills are all ready 
for the buyers. 

“As the items are sold and moved off of the stage, 
they are sent down on the freight elevator to the main 
floor and stacked in the delivery room ready to be 
given out to the buyers upon presentation of their 
receipted bills.” 

Have I said enough? Have I given even a slight 
idea of the magnitude of the scope of this unique art 
business, and of the incredible ease and swiftness with 
which it is all accomplished ? 

One astonishing feature is the elegance with which 
articles are displayed. In many cases only a few hours 
can be given to the handling, placing and arrangement 
of these articles. One Sale follows another so quickly 
that there is no breathing time between them. There- 
fore the arrangement of the Galleries as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations of the notable ‘Tolentino 
Collection of Italian, French, Gothic and _ Renais- 
sance Works of Art, sold last Spring, will be appre- 
ciated. 

Imagine having to place in a few hours 954 objects 
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in an attractive setting, these consisting of carved 
furniture, Primitive paintings, Italian majolica and 
faience ranging from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Centuries, Hispano-moresque lustred specimens, sump- 
tuous velvets, ecclesiastical embroideries, needle work, 
paintings, superb textiles, wrought iron work, armor, 
bronzes, leather-work, and tapestries. 

Yet, what an effect! 

When the catalogues are sent out for an important 
Sale the response is great. The interest in antiques 
and beautiful objects of art is widespread. As an 
example I may quote what seems to me a very romantic 
incident. An art-lover receiving a catalogue for a 
recent Sale sent it immediately by air mail to a friend 
in California who he knew would be interested in a 
certain article. This friend, on receiving the catalogue, 
telegraphed his offer for the special number. One of 
the executives bid for this client who secured his 
treasure. A catalogue sent through the roadways of 
the air, and over the Rocky Mountains for an Art 
Sale in New York strikes me as startingly novel. 

In 1886 occurred the sensational public sale of 
the collection of modern paintings, oriental por- 
celains, silver, books, and other artistic property 
collected by the late Mary J. Morgan. It totaled 
$1,205,000, up to that time the largest total ever 
received at a public sale in this coun- 
try or abroad. 

The Second George I. Seney sale 
in 1891 brought a total of $665,559. 

The famous art collection formed 
by the late Henry G. Marquand 
was sold in 1903. It was one of 
the most important and successful 
public sales ever held in the United 
States and amounted to a grand 
total of $704,259. Many phenom- 
enal prices were obtained, the 
highest prices being: Romney’s 
“Portrait of Mrs. Wells,” $15,500; 
Hoppner’s “Portrait of Mrs. Gwyn” 
$22,200; Alma Tadema’s “A Read- 
ing from Homer,” $30,300; and 
‘Lord Leighton’s “A Mythological 
Triptych,” $16,000. A  peachbloom 
amphora reached $3,200; an enamel 
retable, $26,000; a Louis Sixteenth 
clock, $5,600; a Lucca Della Robbia 
“Madonna and Child,” $8,600; a 
Royal. Persian rug, Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, a gift of the Emperor of the 
Persians’ to the Emperor of the 
Turks, $38,000, the highest price 
ever obtained for an oriental rug. 

In 1910 a notable sale took place 
of paintings, ancient and modern; 
rugs and other art objects, belong- 
ing to the Estate ,of «Charles T. 
Yerkes, realizing .a total of. $2,207,- 
866. 

The Robert Hoe Sale in tor11 
brought $608,830, and in 1913 the col- 
lection of paintings and oriental art 
objects and valuable library of M. C. 
D, Borden amounted to $1,608,000. 
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MISS HEWITT’S COLLECTION OF GUYS 


Artist, Whose Brush and Pencil Mirrored the Second Empire 


IN SARAH COOPER HEWITT, who pos- 

sesses so many choice collections of precious 
objects, was one of the first collectors of the water 
color drawings of Constantin Guys. This artist, so 
long neglected, is now occupying the centre of in- 
terest in the print world. A few discerning collectors 
saw the value of the spirited sketches (¢roquis 
aigus) of Constantin Guys, whose brush and pen- 
cil mirrored the Second Empire most accurately 
and sympathetically. Historians of the future will 
turn to Constantin Guys for reflections of the Paris 
of Eugénie and Napoleon III., as people today turn 
to Rowlandson for the London of the Eighteenth 
and early Nineteenth Centuries. 

Constantin Guys was not appreciated in his life- 
time. His sketches sold for the equivalent of our 
fifty cents; now these same sketches and studies 
reach hundreds of dollars. For instance, a little 
sketch of “A Lady of the Second Empire” was sold 
to Mr. Q. A. Shaw McKean at the Anderson Gal- 
leries last year for $250. A drawing by Mary Cas- 
satt on the same occasion brought the same price. 

Collectors of Gavarni and Daumier are now add- 
ing to their portfolios all they can procure of Guys. 
Miss Hewitt was an early admirer of the work of 
Guys, and as she began to gather interesting pic- 
tures, many years ago in Paris, she has one of the 
finest collections of Guys in this country. From 


this fine collection the pictures shown here have 
been especially photographed for THE ANTIQUARIAN 
throught the courtesy of Miss Hewitt. 

The finest public collections of Guys are owned 
by the Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Musée Carna- 
valet, and The Hague Museum. 

French critics today speak of Constantin Guys as 
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an evocateur of the period of 1851-1870. The name 
is appropriately chosen, for in the works of Guys 
the Second Empire is evoked with its fashions, 
manners, amusements, types of men and women, 
gestures and atmosphere. 

The Second Empire! What a period for study, a 
period not too well charted as yet by the historian 
of manners and customs. Yet how full of color, — 
character and interest is this Paris under the reign ~ 
of the grandson of the Empress Josephine and his 
beautiful Spanish wife, Eugénie de Montijo! Per- 
haps it is more Eugénie’s reign when it comes to 
fashion and style and all the matters on which ar- 
tistic minds love to linger, than that of Napoleon 
III. with his tightly waxed moustache and non- 
commital face. It was the Empress Eugénie who 
set the fashion for wide-spreading skirts stiffened 
with crinoline, for wreaths of flowers worn over 
clustering ringlets in full dress, tiny hats perched 
on large “chignons,” or flat-crowned hats with 
drooping brims shading bunches of curls, for street 
attire and afternoon costumes—styles that are often 
classed as ‘“Mid-Victorian,” for they crossed the 


Channel and appear in pictures of Millais and other 
artists. Indeed, many persons who speak slight- 


ingly of “Mid-Victorian” (and who know nothing 
about the period) would be surprised to learn that 
much of what is referred to as “Mid-Victorian” 
might be more appropriately termed Eugénie-ism. 

The age is not so dull as it is often said to be. 
It was an age of “Romanticism” and brilliant pro- 
duction: Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Alfred de 
Musset, Théophile Gautier, Baudelaire, Alfred Ste- 
vens, Delacroix, Gavarni, Daumier, Nadar, Sardou, 
Corot, Chopin, Georges Sand, Franz Liszt, Richard 
Wagner, Prosper Merimée, Gus- 
tave Flaubert, Gounod, Ambroise 
Thomas, Mario, Grisi, Balzac and 
young Sara Bernhardt, were amaz- 
ing the world. Not exactly a list 
of mediocre talent! And there are | 
many more who might be added. | 

Think, too, of the interesting — 
princes, princesses, military and 
naval heroes, priests and diplomats 
that belong to this era. Constan- 
tin Guys caught them all. He loved 


ordinary daily scenes and enjoying 
its amusements and distractions. 
Of all things, Guys seems to love | 
best portraying fashionable equip- be 
ages driving in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. We see stylish carriages 
rolling by on rapidly revolving 


wheels, pulled by horses that have 


to depict fashionable society in its . I 
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the proper “trot” of the day, con- 
trolled by coachmen and grooms 
in smart liveries, holding their 
bodies in the correct stiff attitude 
of the hour and the reins tightly 
and firmly. As a rule the carriages 
of Guys appear with a background 
of large trees and leafy alleys— 
usually the Bois de Boulogne forms 
this background. 

Then his “dandies’! Look at 
them. Just look at them! How 
living they are! Look at their 
tall silk hats; their ‘‘redingotes” 
pinched in at the waist, with full 
skirt; their large checked and 
baggy trousers; their neatly pol- 
ished little patent leather boots; 
their “Austrian” side whiskers, 
called “favorites” (“favoris”); and 
their monocles hanging from a 
broad black ribbon over their beasts—yes, and their 
lavender kid gloves, fancy waistcoats and very pro- 
nounced cravats. And we think of the greatest dandy 
of the period, the Count d’Orsay, who set the styles. 


And the ladies! Gaze at them, also. Just look 
at their enormous skirts, much beruffled and 
spreading like cages, or great bells, over the hoop- 
skirts that no satires could kill, not even the clever 
drawings of Gavarni in Paris, and of John Leech 
in London! Look at their “chignons” or “water- 
falls,’ or “buns,” into which their “back hair’ was 
arranged; their huge muffs; their Cashmire and 
Paisley shawls, so carefully folded and falling in a 
point to the hem of the skirt; their bell-shaped 
bonnets, their beribboned and wide-brimmed hats, 
and their Hungarian toques; their buttoned grey 
shoes, with patent leather toes; their tiny Chantilly 
lace parasols with ivory or coral handles; their 
heavy bracelets, their necklaces and brooches of 
“seed pearls” arranged in delicate patterns; and 
watch chains, full of trinkets called “charms.” 

All these fashionable men and women live in 
Guys’s sketches. Guys did not forget the military 
men, either, with their “wasp waists” and plumed 
“tricornes”; nor the horsemen briskly riding 
through the streets. Then, too, he loved to repre- 
sent men and women walking arm-in-arm along the 
Boulevards; grande dames going visiting in cor- 
rect calling costume; crowds coming from the the- 
atres; people in restaurants and couples dancing 
at a public ball. 

No wonder Baudelaire called Guys “the painter 
of modern life.” Modern no longer—historical now! 


An astonishing history, that of Guys! 


Little or nothing is known of his early life, nor 
his parentage. Ernest Adolphe Hyacinthe Constan- 
tin Guys was born in Vlissingen, Holland, in 1805, 
of French parents, who seem to have come from 
Grenoble. Young Guys served as a soldier in 
Greece; next he became a French dragoon; and the 
next thing we hear is that he went through the 
Crimean War as an artist for the “London Illus- 
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trated News.” In 1860 he settled in Paris and there- 
after lived a precarious life as an artist. Guys seems 
to have had no master and few friends. Certain 
brilliant persons admired his work: Baudelaire, 
Manet, Nanteuil, Sainte-Beuve, Delacroix, Paul de 
Saint-Victor, Champfleury, Gautier, the de Gon- 
courts, and Thackeray. Their opinions are now be- 
ing justified. 

Guys outlived these friends and critics and the 
world forgot him. The veil of obscurity was lifted 
suddenly, when at the age of eighty he was run 
over by a cab in the Rue de Havre during a carni- 
val. For seven weary years he lingered in bed in 
the hospital Dubois, a marvel of patience and he- 
roic endurance to the few friends who visited him. 
He died in March, 1892. 

Manet painted a portrait of Guys in his eightieth 
year. This was engraved by J. Beltrand. 

One of his more recent critics wrote: 

“No one knows the precise date when Guys 
thought of fixing definitely life as he saw it in these 
vital sketches so full of movement, so rich with 
contrasting light, and shade due to his individual 
combinations of India ink, Prussian blue, wine red, 
pale lilac, deep violet, and sepia and white touched 
up-with water colors. I have seen a number of his 
“barbouillis primitifs,” and I am sure the persons 
who know them cannot discover any latent talent 
in those murky sketches. Perhaps it was during 
his military experiences in the marshes of Dobrut- 
cha, on the battlefield of Balaklava, “and in’ the 
trenches of Sebastopol, while he was serving as 
a war artist, that Guys learned to perceive swiftly, 
and to record rapidly.” 

Guys is rapidly falling into line with Manet, Pissarro, 
Sisley, Renoir, Degas, Alfred Stevens, Whistler and 
other leading lights of the Nineteenth Century. The 
works of Guys are constantly advancing in price. 

Guys has been strangely neglected by American 
critics. With the exception of James Gibbons Huneker, 
who gives an estimate of Guys in his “Promenades 
of an Impressionist,” those wishing to know Guys must 
turn to the French reviews and feuilletons. 
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HOW TO START A COLLECTION 
OF CHINESE PORCELAIN 


By RALPH M. CHAIT 


There are. few collections of Chinese porcelains in 
America where the majority of the pieces can be really 
called fine, or collectors’ specimens. This is wholly 
due to the fact that when such collections were started 
no advice was sought by the beginners from their more 
experienced friends or from competent dealers. 

While recently examining the collection of a friend 
whose wise judgment and opinion regarding “Things 
Chinese” we had learned to respect, we were shocked 
to discover a cabinet containing porcelains, many of 
which were obviously spurious, and others though old, 
of very poor quality. For the moment we remained 
silent, when he relieved the embarrassing situation by 
saying pleasantly: “This represents my ‘stung’ period; 
now | will show you my collection.” 

In the formation of a collection of Chinese works 
of art, the beginner as well as the seasoned collector, 
may, to use the vernacular, “be stung”; but there is 
really no excuse for it! Very few persons, if ordinary 
business discretion is used, will build a home without 
first consulting an architect, or make an investment 
without consulting their bankers; therefore in a like 
manner an art collection should be formed. 

The art dealer (not the itinerant peddler) is a man 
of repute, and to him may be given much of the credit 
for the activity, development and appreciation of the 
fine arts in every community. Consult with him on 
every occasion when in doubt. If he is a person who 
is reliable, he will always direct you along the right 
path. Firstiy, because it is to his advantage to do so, 
and secondly, it is always a great pleasure in helping 
a beginner. 

If this advice is followed the beginner will not waste 
his time and patrimony, and will thus travel over the 
rough spots lightly. 

In the formation of a collection, it must be remem- 
bered that not everything old is beautiful, because 
many poor things were made centuries ago as they 
are made today, and besides a cobblestone may be 
many milleniums old, but is not necessarily beautiful. 
Also expensive things are not always the most desir- 
able as for instance, there are a number of fine por- 
celains which can be bought very cheaply that are in- 
finitely finer, from an artistic and ceramic point of 
view, than many a black hawthorn vase which cost 
thousands. It must be considered and remembered 
that not all rare and expensive things are fine, and 
while many of these specimens are good for the mu- 
seums who are interested in them because of their 
ethnological and archaic histories, the collector and 
lover have other interests and points of view. 

For our part we prefer at any time a charming little 
first-rate work of art which may be purchased for a 
few hundred dollars to a mediocre, high-sounding 
tilted one. 

Most collections in America formed by persons of 


wealth contain as a general rule many examples of 
the same kind. They seldom remain satisfied with, 
for instance, two or three Rembrandts, but must try 
and monoplize every one that comes into the market, 
and so it is with Chinese porcelain. Why should any 
collection contain more than three or four specimens 
of the same ware to the exclusion of a number of 
other equally fine specimens? Simply because the 
owner can afford to buy the most expensive does not 
necessarily mean that he is getting the best. 

Today we have no collection such as was formed 
by that justly famous collector, the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan. That collection was a representative one; 
it did not consist of just black hawthorns and peach 
bloom, but one could find an example of every ware 
known up to that time. A piece that cost probably 
fifty dollars stood proudly by one that cost thousands, 
because its artistic merits were not dimmed by the 
other. 

When the Morgan collection was exhibited publicly 
at the Metropolitan Museum, thousands were drawn 
to see the things, the marvelous productions of the 
ceramic artists of old Cathay. Students’ could study 
every ware, and a visit was like walking through the 
imperial potteries at Ching-te-chen from the time it 
was founded until the present era. Since the dispersal 
of the collection on the death of Mr. Morgan, no 
museum or private collector has such fine things, or 
has made any attempt to bring together such an assem- 
bly of fine things; but seem rather satisfied to confine 
themselves to gather just the most expensive, which 
amounts in some cases to what a collection like the 
Morgan would cost if bought judiciously in spite of 
the high prices prevailing. 

To those contemplating forming a collection of 
Chinese ceramics, or for that matter any kind of art 
objects as a hobby—for a man or woman without a 
hobby is like a galvanized mummy—we say pay heed 
and do not make the common mistake, irrespective of 
the fact whether you are going in on a large or small 
scale, that fine things cost a king’s ransom. ‘There are 
many very lovely and fine things, not trivial things, 
but really fine important things that can be acquired 
for a few dollars. Pieces that are perfectly potted, 
fine in shape, colour and composition, and more one 
can not ask. Such pieces one can take pride in possess- 
ing. 

The beginner should never buy anything that does 
not personally please him when he arrives at a greater 


understanding. There is plenty of time to add to his 


collection such things that he may think necessary to 
round out his collection. 

We earnestly advise that the beginner consult with 
his dealer regarding his early purchases at least; he 
will in this way learn many of the byways of collec- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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THE ROMANCE OF OLD SHIPS 


A Fascinating Subject Constantly Growing in Interest 


By GORDON GRANT 


E Americans, especially those of us who live 

in cities, have been called the most unimagina- 
tive people in the world—and not without reason. 
But it is not so much our fault as our misfortune, 
and is due, I might say, entirely to the times and 
conditions in and under which we live and do our 
day’s work. 

Everything today calls for speed, and speed, and 
more speed, with the inevitable result that we have 
no time for such luxuries as the exercise of what- 
ever imagination we have left us by the pulverizing 
effect of the eternal hurry. 

None the less, we come into the world with a 
generous share of it; some with more than others, 
of course. In our early childhood, the priceless 
flower makes a brave effort to bloom, but seldom 
gets beyond the budding stage. 

Observe any small boy with his nose pressed 
against the window of a toy store. His eye goes 
instantly to the steam engine or the sail boat, and 
in that instant he is the engineer or the captain. A 
child’s imagination overcomes difficulties from 
which a man would turn aside. When he has learned 
to read he will devour sea stories—mystery stories— 


and where is.there more enchanting mystery than 
in the sea? His great-grandfather—or even his 
grandsire, imbued with the spirit of adventure that 
is the heritage of every healthy boy, would, at his 
age, have been entertaining the idea of running 
away to sea—and when all is said and done, it is to 
the large number of lads who ran away to sea in 
our great-grandfathers’ time that the United States 
owed its fame as a seafaring nation during. that 
period in the Nineteenth Century when the. Stars 
and Stripes were seen in every port in the world. 

But our unfortunate boy must not harbor any 
such ideas. First, because father has in mind that 
he shall go to work in a broker’s office—or he must 
help the family finances by driving a milk wagon. 
Second, stowaways are summarily pushed ashore 
when discovered today, and parents notified by in- 
terfering officials. Third and saddest of all, there 
are no ships worth stowing away on, no ships wor- 
thy the name—only steamers, great and small, un- 
gainly smoking iron kettles full of machinery and 
peopled, not by sailors, but by steamfitters. 

So our boy goes to work; the great industrial 
machine gobbles him up, and his little budding 
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imagination is stunted and wilts, and in many cases 
dies altogether. 


Smouldering fires only need stirring to set them: 


glowing again. Looking back on the last two 
decades, we are cheered to observe what has been 
done towards a popular appreciation of the beauty 
of things that have passed. Many of these things 
we can copy or imitate and adapt to our present 
uses—old designs in architecture, in furniture and 
ornaments, but the loveliest work of man, sailing 
ships, we have no commercial use for, so they must 
live only in the memory of those of us old enough 
to have sailed in them or seen them in their glory— 
or in pictures for those less fortunate. The “stirring 
up” influences have been at work during the last 
few years and a tremendous revival of interest in 
old ships has developed throughout the country, 
as witnessed by the popular demand for model 
ships, old prints and paintings. 

Apart from their decorative value, there is a subtle 
glamour about them that gives them a quality of 
companionship that no other article in a room 


possesses. 

Ship models which a few years ago were stored 
in attics as useless toys now fetch fancy prices in 
shops on Fifth Avenue, and the country is combed 
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From the original painting, in possession of Oliver B. James. 
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for anything that remotely resembles a ship. They 
are good or bad according to the skill of the old 
salt who spent his long winter evenings in their 
construction. 

The finest and most sought-after by collectors 
are the admiralty models made by the expert model 
makers of England, France and Holland in the 
Sevententh and Eighteenth Centuries. These are 
built absolutely to scale and are perfect in every 
detail. 

I have recently completed over seventy drawings 
for a book by Henry B. Culver on the history and 
development of sailing ships from the most remote 
times to the present. My research work, which em- 
braced Egyptian tomb carvings, Greek and Roman 
seals and vases, old maps, old plans, prints and 
records of every description, made me realize more 
than ever what a profound and fascinating subject 
it is. Many books have been written on it, many 
will be written, and still there will be much left 
unsaid. 

Who can look at a model of a Viking ship and 
not picture Lief Ericson and his hardy Norsemen, 
who crossed the Atlantic to America almost five 
hundred years before Columbus was born? Or a 
ship of the Fifteenth Century and not marvel at the 
seamanship of Magellan on his voy- 
age ’round the world? Who has 
seen the replica of Henry Hudson’s 
“Half Moon” and not compared it 
to the giant liners of today and 
smiled at the reports in the daily 
papers of rough passages in floating 
hotels? 

The Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries are rich in ship lore. The 
master builders of England, France, 
Holland and Spain launched marvels 
of craftsmanship. The greatest paint- 
ers and sculptors of the time were 
employed to embellish them. Artists 
painted great pictures of them, so 
that we can see today just what they 
looked like, and a glorious sight they 
must have been, sailing down chan- 
nel, the sun striking on their painted 
sails and gilded hulls. 

But we must jump the intervening 
years, pass by the smart corvettes, 
frigates and line-of-battle ships of 
the Eighteenth Century and drop 
into the Nineteenth when the great 
American clippers winged their way 
into every corner of the seven seas. 

That the American public is in- 
terested in the old square riggers 
was clearly shown by the instant suc- 
cess of a moving picture entitled 
“Down to the Sea in Ships,” pro- 
duced last year. Two real old timers, 
“The Wanderer” and the “Morgan,” 
relics of the whaling industry, were 
refitted at New Bedford and sent 
out to sea to show us how they did 
it in the brave days gone by. 
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Then came the news a few weeks ago that the 
“Wanderer” had been blown ashore and wrecked. 
The “Morgan” remains, last of a mighty fleet. Let 
us hope they treasure her to show future genera- 
tions what a real old wooden Yankee Whaler was 
like. 


Many of the highest type of English sailing ships 
of the early part of the Nineteenth Century be- 
longed to the East India Company, which had held 
a monopoly of trading to the Orient for over two 
hundred years. They were fine strong ships built 
of oak and teak and fastened with copper through- 
out, but they were very slow—but that was of no 
moment when there was no competition. Every 
evening, no matter how fine the weather, royals and 
all light sails were taken in. If the weather gave 
any promise of a storm during the night the main- 
sail and topgallant sails were stowed and the top- 
sails reefed. 


As Captain Clark says in his book, “The Clipper 
Ship Era,” safety and comfort were the watchword, 
with no desire or effort for speed. No one ever 
knew how fast these vessels could sail, as they 
never had anyone on board who tried to get the 
best out of them. All we know is 
how slow they were. Yet these ships 
fought through many a desperate 
battle on the sea, with foreign men 
of war, privateers and other foes, 
and the skill and valor of their cap- 
tains, officers and crews shed a new 
lustre upon the ensign under which 
they sailed. Indeed, the maritime 
records of the East India Company 
read more like a naval history than 
the annals of ships engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. 


American skippers, unlike their 
careful British contemporaries, were 
all for taking a chance, so instead 
of shortening sail they “cracked on,” 
as the saying went, and left all com- 
petitors astern. Frequently, they paid 
for their courage by having masts 
and spars carried away, but the re- 
sult was worth the price, and it was 
not long before American ships were 
unbeatable. Let me quote from 
Captain Clark again: “A sailing ship 
is an exceedingly complex, sensitive 
and capricious creation—quite as 
much so as human beings. Her 
coquetry and exasperating deviltry 
have been the delight and despair of 
seaman’s hearts, at least since the 
days when the wise though much 
married Solomon declared that 
among the things that were too won- 
derful for him and which he knew 
not, was the way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea.” While scientific 
research has increased since Solo- 
mon’s time, it has not kept pace with 
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the elusive character of the ship, for no man is able 
to tell exactly what a ship will or will not do under 
given conditions. Some men, of course, know more 
than others, yet no one has ever lived who could predict 
with accuracy the result of elements in design, con- 
struction and rig. History abounds in instances of 
ships built for speed that have turned out dismal 
failures, and it has occasionally happened that ships 
built with no especial expectation of speed have proven 
fliers. 


“Tt would seem, after ages of experience and evo- 
lution, that man should at last be able to build a 
sailing ship superior in every respect to every other 
sailing ship, but this is exactly what he cannot and 
never has been able to accomplish. A true sailor 
loves a fine ship and all her foibles; he revels in 
the hope that if he takes care of her and treats her 
fairly, she will not fail him in the hour of danger, 
and he is rarely disappointed.” 

The great forests of America provided limitless 
material for our early shipbuilders, and constant 
improvement was made in size and design as our 
overseas trade developed. In 1816 a line of what 
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ALMANACS OF EARLY CENTURIES 


An Orderly Arrangement of Days and Festivals 


HE word almanac is usually held to be derived 

from Al-manakh, a diary, and to be of Spanish- 
Arabic extraction. Porphyrius (233-c.-304) according 
to Eusebius (264-c.-340), wrote of the Egyptian belief 
in astrology and “so-called lords of the ascendant whose 
names are given in the almenichiaka. Verstegan in his 
antiquities (1605) says the Anglo-Saxons carved their 
annual courses of the moon on a square stick to fix 
their festivals and called it Almonaught, i.e., al-moon- 
heed. However, this may be, almanac was written in 
mediaeval Latin as in modern English until Roger 
Bacon’s Opus Tertium (Thirteenth Century) intro- 
duced a final “h.” In Chaucerian English in the Four- 


teenth Century appears “Almenak” and “Almanach” ; 
Sixteenth - Seventeenth Centuries “Amminick (Six- 
teenth) “Almanake” (Seventeenth) ; “Almanack” (Six- 
teenth-Nineteenth Centuries); and “Almanac” (Eigh- 


teenth-Twentieth Centuries). 


It is astonishing how often almanac and calendar 
are misused. An almanac is an orderly list of days 
and festivals (or calendar) to which astronomical or 
astrological information is added. Dickens in “Pick- 
wick” writes almanack for calendar in three different 
places. An ephemeris is an almanac which mainly 
consists of astronomical tables. 


The earliest known almanac in the world is a square 
block of marble recovered from Pompeii (destroyed 
A.D. 79) and preserved in the Museo Borbonico in 
Naples. Each side is divided into three columns to 
represent three months while the information given is 
of three kinds. The first or astronomical division 
gives the days, hours of the night and day, the zodiac 
sign and the equinoxes and solstices; the second states 
the chief agricultural work to be done; while the third 
or religious section shows the god for the month and 
the festivals which are to be observed. Theon (A.D. 
385) who himself left material for an almanac, says 
that in the days of Ptolemy, (A.D. 100-150) the Greeks 
of Alexandria compiled book almanacs. 


In England as late as the Seventeenth Century clog 
cr log almanacs were in use, although these appear to 
be really calendars and to have dropped their early 
astronomical data. Clogs were used by all Scandin- 
avian peoples and comprised big public almanacs and 
small private ones and were usually carved on box, 
though sometimes on other woods, brass or horn. 
Gruter, another writer on antiquities (1603) says he 
has seen one cut in elm at Rome, which is supposed 
to have belonged to the Goths and Vandals. 


These clogs were usually square with notches down 
the edges to give the Golden Numbers and symbols 
to denote the feast days. , Tus..25. January, had: an 
axe for St. Paul and 24 June a sword for St: John, 
these being the instruments of their martyrdom; 1 
March, St. David’s Day, a harp; while for Christmas 
Day there was a horn to represent a merry time. A 
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January 


dot in a symbol signified a special feast, and one before 
it meant a fast before a feast. 


About 1150 Solomon ben Isaac Jarchi produced the 
almanacs which Lalande, the French astronomer-royal, 
mentioned as the most ancient. Petrus de Dacia, 
almanac-maker (1300) is usually supposed to have 
originated the ‘Homo Signorum,” but it is more likely 
that he introduced it into Europe, for the Egyptians 
are said to have allotted the signs of the Zodiac to 
the human body many centuries before Christ. The 
astrological “man of signs” played a very great part 
in the early almanac, and a column was usually de- 
voted to knees, legs, hands, ankles, feet, thighs, ete. 


Roger Bacon and Chaucer both compiled almanac 
tables, but by these it was necessary to work out the 
days. Bacon says that the ancient astronomers had 
tables called almanacs by which could be seen every- 
thing in the heavens and also the sacred feasts of the 
calendar. In Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a 
Ms. almanac which was probably composed in 1347, 
entitled “An Almanack translated in perpetuity out 
of Arabike into Latin,” but it is possible that this is 
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similar to the Royal Astronomical Society’s Almanack 
Editum Oxonie (1347), which practically consists of 
tables. 

The first English almanac is usually considered to 
be Brother John Somour’s Calendar (1380), which 
consists of fourteen vellum leaves in front of a Latin 
Psalter. It is in the British Museum and includes a 


July 


calendar; tables of the sun, moon and planets; and 
three pages of illuminations in blue and gold of eclipses 
of the sun and three pages of rough sketches in black 
ink of eclipses of the moon, both to the year 1462. 

The value both literary and otherwise of almanacs 
may be said to commence with “An Almanack for the 
Year 1386” (now lost) which was reprinted at Hackney 
in 1812. This almanac contains “many curious Par- 
ticulars illustrative of Astronomy, Astrology, Chron- 
ology, History, Religicus Tenets and Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine of that Age.” Regarding January it 
says there are seven plyos (rainy) days and if thunder 
is heard in that month it betokeneth great wind, mickle 
fruit, and batel but it is good to be in castles or house 
or to wed.” 

In the British Museum there is an English folding 
ladies’ almanac (1430), which runs: “My sovereign 
mistress, certain evidence have done me to understand 
your ability to learn science particular and your desire 
is specially to learn a certain conclusion of the new 
Kalendere.” This—which would seem to be one of our 
first ladies’ almanacs—was probably consulted about 
“ordinary domestic duties, including diet, the treatment 
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of diseases, bleeding and the taking of baths.’ It also 
says it is difficult to express the Arabic-derived tech- 
nical terms “for default of terms convenient in our 
mother language.” 

In 1452 John Gamunden of Wien (Vienna) produced 
an almanac on vellum with English saints. During 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries almanacs were 
usually written on vellum and were often works of 
art, while our early printed almanacs were obtained 
from Holland and Germany on small folio sheets and 
pasted inside of books. 

Among the many block-hook almanacs extant is a 
very small French almanac in the British Museum 
which was printed on vellum from a wooden block 
between 1450-1500 and practically consists of signs 
and symbols. In 1474 John Regiomontanus, the astron- 
omer-printer of Nuremberg, produced the almanacs 
and ephemerides which are usually considered to be 
the first ever printed. The ephemerides, which consist 
of “832 closely printed pages of tables with Ms. addi- 
tions requiring the utmost care, in red ink,’ were sold 
for twenty golden crowns.” 

The almanacs of Regiomontanus are for three 
Metoric cycles or fifty-seven years altogether (1475- 
1531) and became through his celebrity universally 
known, and were reprinted and imitated by many. 
They consist of sixty-two quarto pages, together with 
two diagrams and woodcut Roman letters which cover 
4% in. by 534 in. 

In 1497 (?) Wynkyn de Worde translated from the 
French the first English printed almanac entitled the 
“Sheapeheardes Kalendar,’ a miscellaneous almanac, 
which was continued until about 1604 and was a moral, 
family and religious book. An interesting computation 
of the number of stars is given by a shepherd, who 
says: 

“Let there be found a piece of land in a plain coun- 
try, as upon the Plain of Salisbury XL. miles long 
and XXIV. miles broad and let great long-headed cart 
wheel nails be stricken unto the heads four fingers 
distant from one another, till that piece of land be 
covered. I say that there be as many stars contained 
under one sign only as there should be nails stickt in 
the aforesaid piece of land.” This modest estimate 


‘gives some 418,000,000,000 stars “under one sign only.” 


Our first popular prophecying almanac is Master 
John Thybault’s Pronosticacyon in the year of our 
Lord God MCCCCCXXXIII. comprehending the in- 
fluence of the moon of peace and war and of the sick- 
ness of this year and of the revolutions of kings and 
princes. In 1550 was printed a “Prognossicacion and 
an Almanac declaring the Dispocission of the People 
and also of the Weather, wtth certaine Electyons,”’ 
while a year earlier Miles Coverdale had translated 
a perpetual “Fayfull and true prognostication” out of 
high Almaine into English. 

About this time Almanacs were fairly common on 
the Continent; but they did not become so in England 
until later, but were looked upon as Shepherd’s books. 

In France in 1579 Henri III. and later in 1628 Louis 
XIIL. prohibited prophecies of political events, while 
Charles IX. ordered that all almanacs should bear the 
diocesan bishop’s seal. 

The first known Jewish “Luah” or almanac was 
printed by di Gara at Venice in 1579 on a folio sheet. 
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Since then Hebrew printing-presses have been erected 
at Prague (1655), Venice (1570), Frankford (1670), 
and sheet or book almanacs have been printed annually 
at these places, 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth Richard Walkyns 
and James Robertes were granted a charter (1570) 
for the sole printing of all Alminackes and Pronos- 
ticaciouns, which was “the onlie relief of the most 
poorest of the Printers.” On 20 October, 1603, James 
I. transferred the monopoly to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
for a period of ninety-nine years. 

In the Catalogue of the Libri Mss. mention is made 
of “An Egyptian-Arabic Prophetical and Fortune Tell- 
ing Almanac” for twelve /unar months, answering to 
1603, which has monthly predictions making what is 
called in the East a “Fool’s Almanac.” 

In 1609 Thos. Dekker, the dramatist published ‘The 
Raven’s Almanacke” foretelling of a Plague, Famine 
and Civil War” for “fast young men” and “to ridicule 
the predictions of almanac-makers.” 

The first book in the English language that was 
printed in America was “An Almanack calculated for 
the Meridian of New England, by Wm. Peirce,” the 
master of the “Mayflower,” 1639, and printed by Stephan 
Dave at Cambridge, Massachusetts.—(Reprinted in part 
from the Library Association Record, London, TOTS.) 


The illustrations for this article representing January 
and July are from the famous Livre @heures of Anne 
of Brittany, wife of Louis XII. of France, and were 
photographed especially for THE ANTIQUARIAN through 
the courtesy of the New York Public Library. 

An interesting note of this rare book is contained in 
Dibdin’s Tour on the Continent, Vol. II. p. 181. 
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THE ROMANCE OF OLD SHIPS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


were known as packet ships was established be- 
tween New York and Liverpool. It was called the 
“Black Ball” line, and some of their vessels made 
remarkably quick passages—one ship, the ‘Canada... 
made the eastward crossing in fifteen days, eighteen 
hours. The “Black Ballers’ were smart ships with 
black hulls and white portholes painted along the 
side to simulate armament. 

About 1832 the builders of this country began to 
refine the lines of their ships, to sharpen their bows, 
increase their length, to heighten their masts, and 
these were thereafter known as clippers. 


Up until now not much care had been given to 
the fit of sails, but the American sailmakers set the 
fashion, and instead of the bag-like sails of former 
times, the Yankee ships carried well-cut canvas that 
allowed them to trim much closer to the wind and 
added materially to their sailing qualities. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1849 gave 
a great impetus to the ship-building industry, and 
many fine ships rounded the Horn carrying the 
thousands of fortune seekers, who chose this means 
as safer, if not quicker, than the overland trail. 
From then on ships increased in numbers and size, 
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so that in the fifties and early sixties, we had the 
clipper ship at her apex of perfection. 

Probably the most famous clipper ship was the 
“Flying Cloud,” built by Donald McKay in 1851. 
Under command of Capt. Josiah Perkins, she made 
the trip from New York to San Francisco in eighty- 
nine days, a record that has never been beaten: 
Other ships of the same year, the “Comet,” “Witch 
of the Wave,” “Ino,” and Northern Light,” all made 
records which stand today. The “Great Republic,” 
built in 1853, was the largest of them all—4550 tons 
and 335 feet in length. She had four masts and 
carried literally acres of canvas. Then there was 
the “Andrew Jackson,” “The Sweepstakes,” the 
“Dreadnaught,” the “Red Jacket.” The last named 
held the trans-atlantic record from New York to 
Liverpool in thirteen days, one hour, in 1854. 

In 1865 there occurred the most remarkable race 
in history. Five crack tea clippers—‘Fiery Cross,” 
“Ariel,” “Serica,’ “Taeping,’ and “Taitsing”——set 
sail simultaneously from Foo Chow, China, bound 
for London. Through the China Sea, the Straits of 
Sunda, the Indian Ocean, round the Cape of Good 
Hope, occasionally sighting each other and thereby 
getting some idea of their relative positions, they 
all entered the English channel within a matter of 
hours. The “Ariel” and “Taeping” had the lead, 
and taking on pilots at the same moment they 
raced up Channel with every stitch of canvas set. 
The port of Deal was the finish—“Taeping” crossed 


‘the line at eight a.m., “Ariel” twelve minutes later. 


Sixteen thousand miles and a difference of twelve 
minutes! 

That was a race indeed! 

There are hundreds of famous names, anda story 
could be written on each. The Civil War came and 
the American sailing ship started on her decline. 
She died hard, however, and it was not until 1893 
that the last American wooden square-rigger, the 
“Aryan,’ was launched. Many were built in the 
intervening years, and they were named after the 
famous clippers of the fifties, but picturesque though 
they were, and a fine sight under sail, they were a 
poor reminder. In England, iron and steel sailing 
ships were developed to a fine state of perfection. 
They were smart ships, fine sailers, and did their 
work well, but with their wire rigging, steam don- 
key engines and winches, and general machine-made 
appearance, they could not compare with the old 
wooden ships for looks, nor, with all their new- 
fangled equipment, could they equal them in speed. 
The sailing ship has all but gone forever. 

In the language of today, they don’t pay. Steam 
has taken their place and we shall never look upon 
their like again. But we can have pictures of them 
on our walls and models of them on our mantel 
pieces, and with little effort we can lose ourselves 
in them. From ancient times, old ships, the sea, 
Jack and his lass, have been fruitful subjects for 
many poets and ballad writers. Who would wax 
poetic over the Mauritania or the Leviathan? But 
as long as there are people with the spark of ro- 
mance in them they will love the old ships, for they 
were the loveliest things that man ever made. 
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Pie MERRITTS COLLECTION 
BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE 


(Continued from Page 22) 
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more dollars, while one hundred dollars are fre- 
quently given for a blue plate or platter or pitcher 
printed with some historic design. A few years ago 
the sum of $290 was given for a blue platter pic- 
turing ‘New York from Brooklyn Heights’; at a re- 
cent sale $1000 was paid for a Pennsylvania Arms 
plate; and not long ago a platter of the ‘New York 
from Weehawken’ design brought $1225, the highest 
price yet paid for a specimen of old Staffordshire. 

“It may be asked where are examples of Staf- 
fordshire historical ware to be obtained at the 
present time? It is a surprising fact that search 
for pieces of English pottery with American views 
in the country where it was manufactured fails to 
discover any specimens, practically all of it having 
been shipped to the market for which it was cre- 
ated. In this country a large number of pieces 
which have survived the changes a century has 
brought to the rapidly developing nation are care- 
fully gathered into the public museums or historical 
societies of the great cities, or else they are cher- 
ished in the no less valuable private collections of 
china-loving individuals.” 
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AMERICAN SILVER 


In the November number THE ANTIQUARIAN pub- 
lished an illustrated article entitled “The Halsey Col- 
lection of Paul Revere Silver”. The illustrations were 
reproductions of plates and parts of plates taken from 
the “Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of American Sil- 
ver”, the property of many owners, arranged by the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston with Mr R. T. H. 
Halsey’s aid in 1906. Many of the pieces illustrated 
are neither the work of Paul Revere nor from the col- 
lection of Mr. Halsey, nor from the Museum collection 
as appears from the Catalogue. We regret that the 
previous consent of the Museum of Fine Arts was not 
obtained for the reproductions, and that the makers 
and ownership of the pieces were wrongly stated in 
the article and imperfectly set right in a note in the 
Christmas ANTIQUARIAN. We desire to make ac- 
knowledgment of the source of the illustrations and 
to state the facts about the pieces correctly. 
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HOW TO START A COLLECTION OF 
CHINESE ART 
(Continued from Page 18) 


ing, and will be on his guard against those unscrupu- 
lous persons who always prey on the unwary. 

The beginner should be very cautious about buying 
Chinese porcelains at auctions. While it is true many 
auction galleries always give the exact provenance of 
everything they sell, yet they are not equipped to do 
so properly, nor do they give any guarantee; also one 
never has the opportunity to examine a piece at leisure, 
nor is opportunity afforded to compare pieces; and 
lastly, one must buy the piece entirely too quick. 

Before buying anything at an auction the buyer 
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should always take the precaution of examining the 
object, to see if the piece is imperfect or is otherwise 
defective, because an object once bought at an auction 
cannot be returned. Following this advice the beginner 
will find collecting interesting, fascinating and lucra- 
tive. 

It is exceedingly difficult to describe how to distin- 
guish the real ware from the spurious, and perhaps 
it is even harder for one to understand the difficulties 
from a written description, therefore, we suggested 
the home study. 

We have already informed ourselves as to how a 
Chinese vase came into being and what it is made of. 

Now in the examination of a piece of Chinese por- 
celain and a piece of: Continental China we find what 
may be best described as “pin points.” They are the 
tiny holes found as a general rule under the base— 
these are much more clearly defined and deeper than 
the little blobs or bubbles met with on Continental 
china—they pierce the body, and are there because, as 
already explained, the Chinese fired body and glaze 
together, while the Continental body was first fired 
and then the glaze was added. As a consequence one 
cannot look through the glaze of a piece of Chinese 
porcelain, because it has become homogeneous with 
the body. 

In the blue and white ware of the Chinese, the blue 
used in the decoration of the vase, the glaze and body 
were fired at one time; therefore the body absorbed 
the colour, and that is one of the reasons that the 
color has a greater depth and has not the painted-on 
appearance of the Continental ornamentation. Also 
the Chinese never permitted their color to run, so as 
to disfigure the composition, and as you have all prob- 
ably noticed, the outlines of a design are drawn with 
an exactitude. And so it may be justly assumed where 
such characteristics are not apparent that the piece is 
fraudulent even though the design does look Chinese. 

If we now pick up the pieces that we have been 
studying and comparing, we will find the “pin points” 
and other hints given, so we may make close inspec- 
tion of them if perchance we have overlooked the 
simple little tell-tale marks in previous examinations. 
But always write down all impressions, and when 
playing the game of: “Chinese Porcelain” all notes 
should be brought out and read. In this way one may 
make great progress. 
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“Madonna and Child,” which appeared in the De- 
cember number of THe ANTIQUARIAN under the title 
of “Old World Masters in New World Galleries”, was 
credited as the property of the Minneapolis Museum 
of Art. This was an error. The picture hangs in 
the T. B. Walker Art Gallery, which is quite separate 
from the Minneapolis Art Gallery. 


On 
MANY, MANY THANKS 


THE ANTIQUARIAN wishes to express its gratitude 
for the wonderful response to our suggestion of send- 
ing a year’s subscription to friends as a Christmas gift. 
The deluge of letters received makes more than a 
mere acknowledgment an impossibility. We wish to 
thank each and every one and wish you all a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 
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ANTIQUES IN INTERIOR DECORATING 


The Great Question Is What You Want and How to Place It 


FTER a collector, or anyone who is making a home, 


secures his furniture and other treasures, it is 


necessary to place them in the proper setting; to arrange 
them with such relation to one another that perfect 
harmony shall result; to show them off to the best 


advantage; to produce the greatest effect of elegance 
and style; and, finally, to gain the greatest amount of 


comfort. 

How is this to be done? 

Many a person has taste when it comes to buying 
an object; but after he assembles a great many hand- 
some pieces of furniture, rugs, ornaments and other 
articles, he finds that when they are all gathered to- 
gether into the new house he has just built, or into 
the old home he has lived in for so many years, he 
is not happy with the collection of objects, which fine 


enough each one by itself, are ill-assorted when 
grouped. 
It becomes necessary to call the services of an in- 


terior decorator, one who has studied the orderly dis- 
position of possessions as well as the question of lines, 
ornament, color schemes, lighting, heating, the hang- 
ing of curtains and the arrangement of furniture in 
the room, 


Yet, even how to procure this advice is beset with 
bewilderment. In every city the list of interior decora- 
tors is overwhelmingly long. Most of them have had, 
too, special training, and many of them have correct 
taste trained in good schools, up-to-date, modern, fash- 
ionable, and also possess good judgment. 

How shall the choice be made? 


One good plan is to find out where the decorator 
you think of employing has been educated and whither 
his or her inclinations lead,—to the French, Spanish, 
Italian, early American, English, or German. One of 
these will best accord with your own views. 

Another test is to look at specimens of the work 
of several decorators, for, even if decorators learn 
periods and styles, all and each have their own in- 
dividuality. 

To the more precise British taste and the still more 
precise French taste, Italian and Spanish seem rather 
overladen; and to the Italians and Spaniards the 
British and French seem cold. 

The great question is what do you want and how 
are you going to get what you want? 

Before giving a definite order to an interior decor- 
ator, why not visit several persons in the profession 
who enjoy the highest reputation and look at their 
designs and studies of rooms and also at their speci- 
mens of furniture, textiles, chintzes, silks, velvets and 
other articles contained in their cabinets and trays. 
You can soon guage, by this means, the taste of the 
decorator. 


When you find somebody whose taste seems to agree 
with yours, it will be an easy matter for you to make 
your taste agree with his; you can then begin your 
consultations with confidence. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN hopes by publishing every month 
a special room by some leading decorator and by an- 
alyzing this room that hints will be provided for those 
who wish to display their antiques attractively (yet do 
not know how to do this), and who are desirous of 
creating in their homes an atmosphere of beauty and 
comfort, which will be reposeful and interesting to 


‘live with and which will also be attractive and de- 


lightful to both frequent and occasional guests. 


Wherever possible these up-to-the-minute and livable 
rooms will be accompanied with a few words by the 
originator on this question of adorning the home, 
which means so much in our American scheme of life. 

Here we have in one of Mr. Duncan Fraser’s new 
creations a Living Room. 

This is not of large proportions. It is not a room 
in a palatial home, nor in a home of great wealth. 
A room like this occurs in thousands of houses 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. It 


-is, therefore, comparatively easy to have a room of 


this character. 


The plan is built around the fireplace. The settees, 
or sofas, are drawn comfortably, although in formal, 
orderly fashion, beside the open fire, so that the occu- 
pants may gather around the hearth. Warmth and 
glow and firelight tend to produce harmony of feeling, 
pleasant thoughts and easy, cheerful conversation. 
That is why the sofas are placed in this position. 

Next, in the centre between them, there is a table, 
light in appearance but strong and steady because of 
the crossed stretchers. At the present moment a vase 
of flowers stands upon it. But, this can be removed 
at a moment’s notice and the table converted to other 
uses—to cards, to smoking, to the tea-tray and for 
laying upon it fancy work, or any other articles. 


The two bookcases with glass doors can be preferred 
for china. We might suggest that, according to the 
fashion of this type of furniture a china vase or figure 
should be placed between the broken pediments. 

Turning now to a brief discussion of the artistic 
effect of the room we may note that the prevailing 
style is Chippendale as expressed in the handsome 
settees and bookcases varied with a few pieces in the 
Heppelwhite style which give contrast. 


The prevailing tones of the room are the brown — 
of the woodwork of the furniture and a rich bluish 
green that covers the settees. 

The simplicity of the room combined with quiet | 
elegance, where no disturbing lines have been admitted, 
are the elements that produce the fine effect. 

We are:indebted to Mr. Duncan Fraser for the 
water color drawing reproduced on the following © 
page. 
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The living room, represented here, is the creation of Duncan 

Fraser of New York. It expresses elegance and comfort. While 

not exclusively a “Period Room” it inclines to the early Chip- 

pendale style. The two bookcases could be used, if preferred 

for china cabinets. The settees are upholstered in peacock blue. 

The mirror and table approach Heppelwhite but are not out of 
harmony with the general scheme. 


Courtesy of Duncan Fraser 
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TAL D SY Dsl RaBbay 
By George Romney (1734-1802) 


Romney painted Lady Derby over and over again. Many of 
the greatest celebrities sat to him. He was an artist in love 
with loveliness. 


Courtesy of Knoedler & Co. 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS INNEW WORLD GALLERIES 


| peaabameae Countess of Derby, only daughter of 

James, sixth Duke of Hamilton, was a very beau- 
tiful and fascinating person; and of her Romney made 
one of his most beautiful portraits. Everything about 
it is lovely. There is no color in the picture except 
Lady Derby’s golden hair and the green and brown 
tones of the distant landscape and of the tree behind. 
The dress, a thin white India muslin of exquisite 
quality over a brocaded white satin skirt, is the quintes- 
sence of purity and lightness: the dazzling white gives 
the effect of celestial radiance. 

It is difficult to describe the fresh “English com- 
plexion”: “peaches and cream” it is sometimes called, 
but Lady Derby has it; and her golden hair is like 
sunshine and amber. The pose is so easy and natural 
we can safely guess it was a characteristic one. Her 
eyes are dark and quick with life. Lady Derby seems 
unconscious of her charm; but she was certainly too 
beautiful not to know it. 

Lady Derby had a career. In the first place she was 
the daughter of the famous beauty, Elizabeth Gunning, 
who with her sister, Maria Gunning, took London by 
storm. These girls were well born, although money- 
less; and after having attracted attention in Dublin 
(their father being an Irishman) by their extraordinary 
beauty they removed to London. 

Their handsome faces, fine figures, stylish dressing 
and clever minds soon brought them into notoriety. 
Crowds surrounded them whenever they appeared in 
the streets, in Hyde Park, at Ranelagh or Vauxhall, 
at the theatre, or at routs and assemblies. How much 
they were written about lovers of Eighteenth Century 
literature know. 

Both sisters married titles: Maria, the Earl of 
Coventry; and Elizabeth, the Duke of Hamilton. 

Elizabeth’s daughter, Elizabeth, became the first wife 
of the twelfth Lord Derby, known as the “Cock-fight- 
ing Earl” in 1774. Elizabeth soon tired of Lord Derby 
and left him to run away with the Duke of Dorset, 
who had been working on the Derby estate for some 
time in the guise of a gardener, in order to be near 
the lady of his dreams and to perfect the plans for 
elopement. Who can look upon Lady Derby’s portrait 
and blame him? 

Three years later, in 1779, she died. Within six 
weeks of her death Lord Derby married the celebrated 
actress, Miss Farren. 

The portrait is painted on canvas 491%4x39. It was 
made in 1776-1778. The sittings were twelve in all: 
meee i770. jan. 31, 1777; Feb. 11,.14, 21; March 
fot777. and Feb. 13, March 2, 9, 14, 23, May 4, 1778. 
A mezzotint by John Dean was made in 1780. 

Lady Derby’s portrait, represented here by courtesy 
of Knoedler & Co., was bought last year by this firm 
from the Tennant Collection, which for many years 
had been housed in a delightful little gallery designed 
by Mr. Detmar Blow at No. 38 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London. Here Sir Charles Tennant (father of Mrs. 
Asquith) enjoyed this choice collection of English and 
French masterpieces and exhibited it to specially 
favored visitors. 

“The Eighteenth Century,” wrote Max Roldit, in 


describing the Tennant Collection in the Connoisseur 
for 1901, “has often been called the age of grace. If 
I were asked how this name could best be justified, 
I should point without a moment’s hesitation to the 
portraits by George Romney. 

“Others painted graceful women in graceful dresses 
and graceful poses, but Romney personified Grace, 
made her his goddess; and it was her portrait which 
he painted over and over again under different linea- 
ments and with various features. See his Lady Derby 
as she sits on a bank quietly dreaming under the trees; 
her legs are lightly crossed, her elbow rests on her 
knee so that her long fine hand just touches her chin 
without actually supporting the pure oval of the head; 
with her white muslin dress pulled up, showing the 
underskirt of broché satin of the same hue, is she not 
the very embodiment of unaffected grace?” 

Yes she is. -She certainly is. 

We are apt to think that it was easier to conquer 
reputation in the Eighteenth Century than it is today 
and that Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney 
and Raeburn stepped easily into their commanding 
positions. Let us remember that Horace Walpole tells 
us that there were two thousand portrait-painters in 
London in the Eighteenth Century! 

Romney, however, when he came to London in 1762 
took his place very soon; and many of the greatest 
celebrities sat to him. “What is it,’ asks Humphrey 
Ward, “that gives Romney his hold upon this genera- 
tion and will continue to give him a hold so long as 
a love of art endures among us? 

“In part, of course, it is because he shares with 
Reynolds and Gainsborough the good fortune of hay- 
ing kept alive for us a society of which the fascination 
is enduring—that limited and privileged society of the 
Eighteenth Century which had realized such a perfect 
art of living and with which we can clasp hands across 
the gulf, as we cannot with the men and women of 
Charles the Second’s time or even of Queen Anne’s. 

“Much more it is because, by temperament and train- 
ing, Romney was an artist in love with loveliness 
because he found it in the women and children of his 
time and stamped it on countless canvases. Iomney 
is one of the greatest painters of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and one of the glories of the English name.” 

Ten years ago no one would have predicted that the 
Tennant pictures would ever be dispersed, yet from 
this famous little gallery there are now in this country 
twelve masterpieces: five by Sir Joshua Reynolds; two 
by Romney; two by Morland; two by Turner; and 
one by Hoppner. 
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SHIP MODEL EXHIBITION 


The next exhibition of ship models, to be held under 
the auspices of the Ship Model Society, will be held 
from February oth to 24th, in the Fine Arts Building, 
215 West 57th Street, New York City. It will not be 
necessary for exhibitors to be members of the Society, 
but models owned by dealers will be barred and none 
will be offered for sale. There will be no charge for 
entrance to the exhibition. 
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Phone, Rhinelander 8135 


PHILP SUY ALY Inc 


Ol English Furniture 


AND 


Works of Art 


746 MADISON AVENUE 


Bet. 64th and 65th Streets 


NEW YORK 


At SOUTHAMPTON — The Corwin Building 


Coined about 20 B. C. 


EGYPT — in fetters 


and chained to a tree 


HE COIN pictured above calls time back 

across a gulf of two thousand years. 

It is a token from the days when Rome 

was ascending to her greatness and dream- 
ing her dreams of glory and conquest. 

Perhaps some hand that touched it in that 
long buried century might also have touched 
the robe of Augustus or Agrippa, whose 
busts adorn one side. 

All of Rome’s fiery spirit is emblazoned 
on the obverse where Egypt, symbolized by 
the crocodile, lies prostrate, chained in bond- 
age to a tree. 


Coin collecting is worthwhile, fascinating and often 
profitable Send ten cents for postage and costs and 
I will mail you my complete coin selling catalogue. 


B. MAX MEHL 
NUMISTMATIST 


1021 Mehl Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


Two evening sales at the Anderson Galleries, of important 
ship models, marine paintings and relics from the collections 
of Eari Howe, Woodlands, Uxbridge, England, and the late 
Thomas Crowthers of Fulham, London, England, brought a 

total of $29,974.50. The highest price, $2,400, was paid by 
Max Williams, for a model of H.M.S. ‘Majestic’, 102 guns, 
33 inches high and 26 inches long. The ‘“‘Majestic”’ served in 
many important battles, among them: MHowe’s victory off 
Ushant in 1794; Nelson, in 1798, commanded her in the fierce 
action at Aboukir Bay; she engaged the French ship Tonnant, 
fighting until midnight. The model was constructed of box- 
wood and was made to scale. The hull completely planked, 
the lower null with copper sheets, trimmed above with baleen. 
One hundred two bronze cannon were mounted on miniature 
trucks. The stern was beautifully carved and latticed with a 
deuble balustered gallery. The after deck is constructed so 
that when the skylight is lifted one can see the officers at mess, 
seated around a table which has all the serving pieces dis- 
played. At one end of the base are two knobbed handles which 
cause the broadside cannon to appear and disappear. 

Other models—some built to scale and others enriched by 
carved figureheads, sold as follows: Model of H.M.S. “‘Siren’’, 
64 guns, 1750, 30 inches long, $680; model of a Man-of-War, 
68 guns, English, 1770, 24 inches long, $150; model of H.M.S. 
“La Nymphe’’, 1775, admiralty scale, boxwood hull, 32 inches 
long, $675; model of the Engtish Frigate “‘Dauntless,’’ circa 
1775, 50 inches long, $200; model of the English Man-of-War 
“Warrior’, circa 1775, made entirely of bone, 16 inches long. 
$575; model of Man-of-War, 74 guns, English, 1777, 29 inches 
long, $450; model of H.M.S. ‘Dictator’, 64 guns, circa 1778, 
half hull, natural colored walnut, a ship builder’s working 
model, 18 inches high, 60 inches iong, $350; model of a French 
Frigate, circa 1780, 8% inches long, $225; model of a French 
Frigate, 30 guns, circa 1795, carved from one block of ivory, 
16 inches high, 18 inches long, $710; model of H.M.S. Frigate 
“Victory’’, circa 1820, 47 inches long, $170; model of H.M. 
Brig ‘‘Nereus”’, circa 1820, admiralty boxwood construction, 
64 inches long, $700; model of an Armed Sloop of War, Eng- 
lish 1825, 14!4 inches high, 14 inches long, $125; model of 
H.M.S. “‘Queen’”’, 110 guns, circa 1800, 17 inches high, 21 
inches long, $309; model of an armed brigantine, American, 
18th Century, 16 guns, 20 inches high, 24 inches long, $100; 
model of the East Indiaman “Earl of Anglesey”, circa 1825, 
dockyard construction model, 39 inches long, $420; and model 
of an American Whaler, New Bedford, 1845, 41 inches long, 
$430. There were 221 items sold in two evenings. The first 
session brought $14,971.50 and the second, $15,093.00. 


At the same sale, in the Anderson Galleries, a naval ma- 
hogany and gilt banjo clock by Simon Willard, height 34 inches, 
was bought by G. H. Carter for $400; two groups of Stafford- 
shire, ‘“‘Sailor’s Farewell’ and ‘“‘Sailor’s Return’, 9% inches 
high, brought $160; two early Liverpool marine plates, both 
decorated, 10 inches in diameter, $55; a pink lustre Sunder- 
land jug, decorated with medallions, printed in black, early 
19th Century, height 9 inches, brought $80. 


The Nunes Collection of Furniture, Textiles, etc., from the 
Palazzo Oesini, Rome, at the American Galleries, brought a 
total of $36,482.50 for 270 items. George Newman purchased 
a large Flemish tapestry, signed John Rals (1524-6), $2,709; 
George Newman, also bought a Venetian salon set of furniture, 
Eighteenth Century, in green, ivory and gold, $700; Mrs. 
Reginald De Koven, Venetian carved, gilded and painted Ma- 
donna and Child by Giovanni da Caffaro, $1,350; A. Arnold, 
agent, Arras tapestry from the Stroganoff collection, $1,675; 
also carved and gilded Florentine bed, Sixteenth Century, from 
the Farnese Palace, Caprarola, $925. 


Cattadori Collection of lace and linens, American Art Gal- 
leries, brought $14,389. Mrs. Howard MacVay bought a cen- 
trepiece and twelve doilies, Venetian rose point, $625; Mrs. J. 
FE. Loring, a richly embroidered Venetian banquet cloth, $600; 
also a table runner $300, luncheon set $325, and round teacloth 
for $450; E. E. Hutton, two embroidered banquet cloths, each 
$375, and embroidered banquet cloth, $300; R. E. Thalman, a 
square luncheon cloth, twelve plate and twelve glass doilies, 
$310, and table runner for $400; Lina Canti, embroidered ban- 
quet cloth, $300. 


The Sumner Healey collection (at the same galleries), totalled 
$51,380. Mrs. F. A. de Peyster paid $1,909 for a piece of 
verdure tapestry, Seventeenth Century; Frank Peterson, $650. 
teenth Century French tapestry, $165; George Erbe, $500 for 
verdure tapestry, Seventeenth Century; Frank Peterson, $650, 
Spanish vargueno (cabinet); G. H. Harding, $675, rare French 
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renaissance woodworker’s plane carved walnut; John Gellately, 
$710, French Gothic wrought iron chest lock 9x7 inches; J. A. 
White, $825, French verdure tapestry, Seventeenth Century ; 
herald’s trumpet, late Georgtan period, with banner, R. C. 
Hird, $190; Venetian licquor chest, P. C. Nicholson, $175; 
Louis XV. clock, M. J. Fox, $110; Monstrance, Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, made in Augsburg, Arthur Arnold, $100; two ruby glass 
Bohemian goblets, Nineteenth Century, Mrs. F. J. Burton, $90, 
and rose-pink Bohemian glass coffret, T. Offerman, $90, 


A collection of 230 Oriental rugs, containing many rare spec- 
imens, the property of Mr. Alexander Arzouyan, was sold at 
the Anderson Galleries for $27,227. Some of them were: Large 
Feraghan rug, Persia, 16 ft. 8 in. x 11 ft. 10 in,, Mrs. Brooks 
Leavitt, $430; large Mahal rug, Persia, 14.2x8.8, G. J. Gleason, 
$325; large Feraghan rug, Western Persia, 18.4x12.7, Mrs. 


S. N. Bandler, $550; large Tabriz rug, Persia, 19.5x12.8, Mrs. 
N. H. Stone, $690; and large Khorassan rug, Eastern Persia, 
20.6x14.3, G. A. Shaw, $530. 


A BINDER FOR YOUR BACK NUMBERS OF 
“THE ANTIQUARIAN” 


MADE IN THREE BINDINGS 
Size 814x11—for numbers to July, 1924: 


1i—Black cloth, imitation leather................ $2.50 
PAAR I!” 5 ang aeeo CO G0) ERE $3.00 
3—Library Buckram—leather corners............ $3.50 


Size 814x111%4—for current numbers: 


i——Black cloth, imitation leather........ 0.0... $2.75 
ea Me LLG Care mm aE PIU ctv ctielialis 4s: sosis encore «ace eie ae eis exeiece $3.25 
3—Library Buckram—leather corners............ $4.00 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN 

461 Eighth Avenue New York 
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4 Saugerties, N. Y. 
You are invited 
to examine it at 

the shop of 


Renwick C. Hurry 
6 WEST 28th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Early 
American 


SLAT BACK 
ARM CHAIR 


In fine condition 


$75.00 


MARTHA DeHAAS 
REEVES 


1026 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, - Pa. 


Early American Furniture 


Pine Chest of Drawers with Original 
Brass Handles; Rare Miniature: Corner 
Cupboard in Walnut; Slope lid desk 
in Curly Maple. Fine collection of 


OLD PEWTER, HISTORICAL CHINA, 
POTTERY, GLASS, PRINTS 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 
Established 1866 
711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725, ARCH -SLREET; - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Large French Empire Clock, heavy ormolu mountings on 


White: Marbles Kaglemtope. «etm aran eer ieeerae ia $125.00 
Pair French China Urns, 16 inches, gilt and _ painted 
Medallions: 27.5 cts estou cist a acvasieieioiatts somes Someeenn $100.00 
Painted Ivory Miniature of drawing room, French enamel, 
Brames by Hae Ditledca-neycseah- ecetors iereiegede aero tar eres $50.00 
Pair red Bohemian Glass, 14 inch bases, scalloped tops, 
CULL GFOp Cry Stalls. ees te crens co ee stele ereeteteine atom dence $37.50 


Furniture, Silver, Lustre, China, Glass. 
(DEALERS WELCOME) 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 


Chintzes, Furniture, 


Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


13 miles from Trenton 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, ee Haverhill, Mass. 


As usual, Empire mahogany Bureaus $25, carved mahogany 
Sofas $25 to $50, Ann Chairs and Rockers to match $15 to $30, 
Side Chairs $7 to $10, all beautifully carved, Spool Beds com- 
plete 2 for $25, Boston and Salem Rockers $10 to $15, plenty 
more of the 3-slat back Chairs at $7.50, singly or in sets of 6, 
plenty of Windsors all types, Gate, Card, Sewing, Stretcher 
and Consol Tables, Andirons, Lamps, Brass, Glass and Pewter. 
Photos and Catalogue cheerfully sent to all. 


8 Miles from Princeton — 
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FRENCH & COMPANY 


WORKS OF ART 


6 East 56th Street, New York 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES VELVETS 
EMBROIDERIES FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS 


RARE AMERICANA 


Naval and Historical Views 


Clouelley Galleries 


Opposite Altman’s 


PaANSION =[ELSNiGsS 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
by Old and Modern Masters 


ANTIQUES 


CHOICE WORKS OF ART 


Furniture Embroideries 

Hangings Silver BONAVENTURE GALLERIES 
Woodcarvings Porcelain 

Pottery Pewter 536 MADISON AVENUE 
16 East 34th Street New York NEW YORK CITY 


Prints 3 Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 


MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 


We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 
ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 


January, 1925 
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730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


CASTE 


An Antique that has survived 
the buffets of Time through 
sheer worth confers upon its 
surroundings an impression 
of caste that is unmistakable. 


It is a Presence in any atmos- 
phere — compelling esteem. 


Henry Symons & Co., Inc. 


London 


Antique Furniture 
Objets d’Art 


E. Oak St, Chicago 


35,000 specimens of antique English Furniture and 
Household Appointments 


TAPESTRY 
as 
DECORATION 


Antique Tapestries 
and Reproductions of 
Wall Panels and 
Furniture Coverings. 
Cushion tops, piano 
and table scarves, 
window and bed val- 
ances, curtains and 
portieres of tapestry 
and Transparent Tap- 
estry (a French in- 
novation which allows 
tapestry to be used 
in open spaces as cur- 
tains and portieres as 
well as wall hang- 
ings). 


All our tapestries 
can be made in 
any size, shape 
and color. 


EXCLUSIVE 
AUBUSSON 
TAPESTRY 

BAGS 


J. R. HERTER 
& CO. 


Manufacturers 
and Importers of 
Hand Woven 
Tapestries 


441 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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EXHIBITIONS NOW OPEN 
AT “CELE 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRESIDENT | 
489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


CURRIER & IVES 


LITHOGRAPHS 
THE COLLECTION OF 


DR.W.E.P. HEWITT 
PINE PLAINS. WN: 
@ To be sold by his order, ee evening, 
January | Ont 6-15 


THE 


MARITTIME 


COLLECTION OF 


NELSON DAWSON, ESQ. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
[Parr Two] 


EIGHTEENTH & NINETEENTH CENTURY 

MARINE PAINTINGS, PRINTS & RELICS & 

A LARGE COLLECTION OP SHI PIMODEES 

@ To be sold by his order, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day evenings, January Tino Oh als 


American Antiques 
THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 


FRANK H. REEVE 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
EARLY PEWTER, GLASS, PRIMITIVE LIGHTING 
DEVICES, WAX MINIATURES, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
SAMPLERS, SEVERAL RARE WASHINGTON ITEMS 
AND AMERICAN FURNITURE OF THE UPA St. Hah Se 
AND EARLY 19TH CENTURIES 


@ To be sold Thursday afternoon, Jan. 8, at 2:30 


AMERICANA 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LIBRARIES OF 
TELE ELOIN: 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


FORMER ASS’T, SEC’Y. OF THE NAVY 
AND 


MR. JOHN BRENTON COPP 
MYSTIC, CONN. 
@ To be sold Friday afternoon, Jan. 9, at 2:30 


NAVAL & MARINE 


Prints and Paintings 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE HON: 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
FORMER ASS’T. SEC’Y. OF THE NAVY 
@ To be sold Friday evening, January 9, at 8:15 


Illustrated Catalogues Ol any of these Sales will 
be mailed on receipt of 50c each. 


SALES BY MR. F. A. CHAPMAN & MR. A. N. BADE 
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Representative Dealers on the Boston Post Road 


— Che 
Crease 
House 


A Cherry Tip Table, 
Five Pair of Brass 
Andirons, set of 4 
Chickencoop 
Windsors, 
Maple Candlestands, 
Maple Desk, 
Assortment of 
China, Glass 
and 
Pewter. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 
659 Ferry Boulevard, - Stratford, Conn. 


THE HALL STUDIOS » 


Incorporated 


WILL BE CLOSED FOR THE WINTER 
FROM DEC. 15, 1924, UNTIL APRIL 1, 1925. 


We thank our many patrons for their courtesies shown 
Our Collectors will have a very large assortment 
of the better class of Antiques when we 


OPEN IN APRIL 


THE SASCO SHOP 
(ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD) 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
Specializes in Maple and Other Colonial Furniture 
Small Articles of Interest to Collectors. 


us. 


Telephone, Fairfield 171-2 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Pine hanging Cupboard; 6 pine Decorated Chairs; 
Lowboy; Pink and Copper Lustre; Pewter, Silver. 
BUTTERFLY TABLE SHIP MODELS 


277 Elm Street, - 


At the Woodmon Inn 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


(OPEN ALL WINTER) 


Tables; ete, etc. 


Phone, Guilford 624-2 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 
An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 914 x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 
1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue 


358 West Putnam Ave., . 


MRS. WEEKS 


West Haven, Conn. 


SHIP MODELS, Tavern Ta- 
bles, large and small; early 
pine Furniture, rare Candle- 
stands, Prints, Pewter, Dough 


THE WOODMONT INN 
14 Cherry St., Woodmont, Conn 


New York 


The Antiquarian 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


————— 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 


on the Boston Post Road specializes in rare 
early American Furniture, Glass, Currier & 
Ives Prints, and especially, Hooked Rugs. 


Write me what you have, with the prices, if you please 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 


H. E. BURGESS 


Greenwich, Conn. /| 
On the Boston Post Road 


An interesting assortment of 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Early American Antiques 
Maple, Pine, Cherry, Mahogany, Furniture, Pewter, Glass, 
China, Bric-a-Brac, Andirons, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, 
Lamps, Currier & Ives, Prints, Etc. 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
Telephone: Norwalk 845 
On the Boston Post Road 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP ~ 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 
115 E. Putnam Avenue 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

Old Mahogany Lustre 
Early American Furniture—Old Chin 


ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


FEATURING 


Excellent Carver Chair, circa 1660; exceptional 
curly maple drop-leaf Queen Anne table; un- 
usual Newhall tea set; also many maple four- 


post beds. 


OPEN SUNDAYS— 


THE LANG SYNE ANTIQUE SHOP 


303 White Plains Road - TUCKAHOE, Niet 


Panwary, 1925 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


FOR SALE 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 
stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
WHEN IN HEMPSTEAD, would be pleased to have 


you call and see my collection of antiques. Have 
a very rare Duncan Phyfe harp sewing table. Always 
have a few rare pieces on hand. F. BRUNEL, Mill 
Road, So. Hempstead, Long Island. Telephone 70-M. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 
guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 


Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 


AUTOGRAPH of Abraham Lincoln for sale; 
graphs Walt Whitman and Joseph Jefferson; 
Revere engraving “Boston Massacre’; “Two Rivu- 
lets” by Walt Pee: author's edition, 1876, with 
autograph. MRS. J. C. DURHAM, Belfast, Maine. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS—Collection of 20 prints, 

framed. Some very rare but a good lot of prints 
to make some money on in a Summer Shop; $75 for 
the lot. PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO., 738 West- 


minster St., Providence, R. I. 


ANTIQUE, RICHLY CARVED OAK MANTEL, Jaco- 

bean period, 7’x!0’; brought from europe by 
former Ambassador Rlmeclaw Reid) Photes| sent on 
request. WM. H. RAHMANN, Architect, 126 Cedar 
St., New York City. 


WHITE WALNUT HIGHBOY in perfect condition, 

original brasses; was the property of General in 
Revolutionary War. Authentic history and picture 
on request. KOLB & HOWE, 706 S. Main Street, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


BOOKS or anything pertaining to Roosevelt, Wilson 
or Lincoln—Cartoons, Photos, Prints, Scrap Books, 

Letters, Pamphlets, Broadsides, etc. 
L. E. DICKE, 808 Washington St., 


BARBER’S BOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN GLASS. 
Just off the Press. $5.00 postpaid. HARRY 
STONE, 137 Fourth Ave. Tel. Stuyvesant 3601. 


Evanston, Ill. 


GLASS CUP PLATES BOOK. By Charles Burns. 
Cloth bound, 192 illustrations. Price $5.00. 
247 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


PAISLEY SHAWL for Sale—Beautiful red centered 
Paisley shawl with very handsome deep border, 
yards 2 in. square; would make magnificent wrap. 


Price $50. Address M. B. W., care The Antiquarian. 


WHISTLER PRINT FOR SALE 
ANNIE SEATED 
Fine impression. Good condition. Price $35.00. 
Address C. E., care ‘““The Antiquarian.” 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


i) 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
|| steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


|} WANTED—Pictures of New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco; also railroad and 


R. C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., 


steamship pictures. 


New York. 


is) 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 
FOR SALE 


TWO ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS FOR SALE 
One “Agra” measuring 1014’x14%4’, one “‘Lavere 
Kermanshau’’, 84%’x1114”. Can be seen or price given 
on application at B. J. BODNAR, 335 Sixth Avenue, 
Astoria, Long Island. 


VISIT THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 321 West 

Front St., Plainfield, N. J. We offer this month 
a very fine old walnut Highboy at $350. Write us 
your wants. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Two drawer wal- 
nut gateleg table; slope top desks, Dolphin candle- 
sticks; Windsor love seat; old Bureaux. 


H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


DAVID B. MISSIMER, MANHEIM, PA.—General line 

of Antiques, Linens, Quilts and Hooked Rugs. On 
State Highway, 10 miles from Lancaster to Lebanon, 
Hershey and Harrisburg. 


ANTIQUES, LINENS, Quilts, Hooked Rugs, Glass, 
China, Prints, Mirrors. 
Cer NEWHALL 
314 Orange St., Nashua, N. H. 
CARVED WOODEN INDIAN; curly maple two- 
drawer fall leaf table; bird’s-eye bureau; inlaid 
Heppelwhite table. Set of five bird's-eye chairs. 


MABEL J. GRAVES, Fair Haven, Vermont. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES imported direct by English- 
: Agents in all parts 
Ireland. Prices very reasonable. 
STUDIO, Balboa, Calif. 
AMERICAN GLASS, several hundred pieces for sale 
as a collection. Inspection invited. Fifty minutes 
from New York. C. F. HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J. 
COLORED PRINTS by N. Currier or Currier & Ives; 
State size, condition and price. 


FRANCIS EGGLESTON, 
RARE BOOKS 


Oswego, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 

tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 

121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 

RARE AND INTERESTING books in all branches of 
Literature, Autographs, Manuscripts, and Prints. 

Catalogues sent free on application to— 


R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, London S. E., Eng. 
PETERSON’S BOUND MAGAZINES—18 in the lot, 
1862-1879, in good condition, $70; 
single copies, $21 for the lot. 
ANTIQUE CO., 738 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., 
York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 
CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Apply for catalogue of miscellaneous second hand 


books. 
DEALERS 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, 
Dundee, New York 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few Rare. 
All Good—Special Christmas List. 
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The Antiquarian 


Directory of Display Advertisers 


In 


NEW YORK CITY 


Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave. 
Bonaventure Galleries, 
536 Madison Ave. 
Clifford & Lawton 373 Fourth Ave 
Clovelley Galleries, ov O46 St 
Copeland & Thompson, Inc. 
206 Fifth Ave. 
19° Bast’ 56th St. 
5 East 56th St. 
397 Madison Ave. 
150 Lexington Ave. 
441 Madison Ave. 
6 West 28th St. 
174 East 82nd St. 
9 East 8th St: 
114 2. 40th st 


A on@arcoll. 
H. E. Burgess, 


Ralph M Chait 
French & Co. 
Ginsburg & Levy 
E. Gottschalk 
J. R. Herter & Co. 
Renwick C. Hurry 
Charles H. Kohler 
Mary Lent 
Jane White Lonsdale 
J. Hatfield Morton 229 -37thy te 
Florian Papp 648 Lexington Ave. 
Sixteen East 13th St. Antique Shop 
16° E. 13th st 
730 5th Ave. 
30 Charles St. 
538 Madison Ave. 


Kern’s Art Shop 


Arthur J. Sussel 


Henry Symons & Co., Inc. 
Mabel Taliaferro 
Max Williams 


Fred J. Peters, 
Katharine Willis, 


CHINESE ART 


HE folllowing articles dealing with CHINESE ART 
have appeared in the Burlington Magazines. Copies 
of these issues may be obtained at Two dollars each (post 
free) except Nos. 137, 149, 167, 175, 189, 214, 236, and 
242, which are One dollar each (post free), and Nos. 191, 
192, 195 to 197, 290 to 202 and 204 to 206, which are 


Four dollars each (post free). No. 
Chinese bronze Mirrors—K. Takeuchi ____~_~_ 102 
Tuan Fang’s Altar—Hamilton Bell -__-_-~-- 149 


A famous Chinese Bronze—W. Perceval Letts 246 


Chinese Stone Sculpture at Boston 
Hee We Coburneael US 
Famille Verte porcelain—Sir W. H. Bennett__ 18 


Early Chinese Pottery—B. Rackham ___~_-_--~- bs) 
Coréans Rottery—-Raswetruccige === === 116 
Rare..Ming® Vase. ee ee ee 189 


Eumorfopoulos Collection—R. L. Hobson ___~- 
oO WO, Ge, Oe, 7, OO, AD, ADD, Alle 
Chinese Porcelain in the Gow Collection—R. L. 
Interop, AG A. A0GQ, Aa, AW 2 1E 
Mews, AEN), KY, 
Chinese Cloissoné Enamel—R. L. Hobson____ 
1ilalee 1al-2eee 4 
A Silver Cup of the Yuan Dynasty 
—R. L. Hobson 117 
Chinese Jade—J. B. Maxwell _____________ 17 
Chinese Temple Paintings—Arthur Waley___236 
Animals in Chinese Art—Roger Fry _____~- 243 
WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBER 


Further list of articles sent on request 


The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


For Connoisseurs: Published Monthly 
Per copy, $1.00; by the year, $9.00 


17, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 


CONNECTICUT 


East Hartford, Conn. 


The Hall Studios 
Spinning Wheel Shop, Greenwich, Conn. 
Nellie S. Lockwood, 
Sidney K. Powell 
Marie G. Armstrong, West Haven, Ct. 
Woodmont Inn & Antique Shop, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Stephen K. Nagy, 
Philadelphia Antique Co., Philadelphia 
Martha deHaas Reeves, 


LONG ISLAND (New York City) 


LONDON 


“The Antiquarian” for January 


NEW JERSEY 


Wilmer Moore, Hopewell, N. J. 
Reid’s Antique & Auction Galleries 


Greenwich, Conn. 
; Trenton, N. J. 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Neeeicoe NEW YORK STATE 


Stratford, Conn. 


Katharine Willis, Port Chester, N. Y. 


The Lang Syne Antique Shop, 


Woodmont, Conn. Tuckahoe 
TEXAS 
B. Max Mehl, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia ENGLAND 


London 
Bath, England 


The Burlington Magazine, 


Philadelphia | wr Caldicott & Sons 


Philadelphia 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Alfred M. Uhler, 
W. B. Spaulding, 
Simon Stephens 


Concord, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Boston. Mass. 


Flushing, L. I. 
Jamaica cae le 


In Old Concord, Mass, visit 


ALFRED M. UHLER 


ANTIQUES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


On the 
LEXINGTON ROAD 


SIMON STEPHENS 


Specialist 
HOOKED AND ORIENTAL 


Rugs and Carpets Washed and 
REPAIRED 


157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 


Large and Small Stocks of Antiques Bought 
for Cash 


229 East 37th Street, New York City 


Telephone BUTTERFIELD 3976 
YE ODDE ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE—BRASS—COPPER—PEWTER 
Artistic Upholstering—Expert Repairing 
CHARLES H. KOHLER 


174 EAST 82d STREET 
NEW YORK 


MABEL TALIAFERRO 
ANTIQUES 


eventh Avenue at Charles Street — New York Cit 
V GREENWICH VILLAGE 


lephone WATKINS 1776 


: ANTIQUE WOODWORK 


Panelling, mantels, etc. 
American Furniture 


Fine Cabinet Work 


The 16 East 13th Street | 
Antique Shop 
New York City 


Early American Antiques 


ip JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
x INTERIOR DECORATOR 


M114 East 40th Street - New York 


|: ANTIQUES 
" MARY LENT 
- 9 East Eighth St., 
ls New York, N. Y. 


=e > em 


E. GOTTS CHALK 


- “The Old Print Shop”’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 
Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 


And many other interesting subjects. 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 


in Jamaica is undiminished. The usual large 

assortment of Furniture, Pewter, China and 

Glass is greatly augmented at this time, for we 

have spent the Sunvmer searching for new stock. 
KATHARINE WILLIS 

272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island 


ANTIQUES 


FINE OLD FURNITURE REPAIRED & REFINISHED 


SHIP MODEL REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


DONALD M. TIFFANY, 
106 BROADWAY - - - - BAYSIDE, L. I. 


Ansa es 


Two Exhibitions for the Month of February 
at the FRED if PETERS SHOP 


52 East Fifty-sixth Street, New York City 


No. 1. American 18th Century MahoganyfDining Room Furniture and Furnishings. 


RP REE We eNO ee Te Pan RTE SOTO ANE Rs 


rs 


om 
Ye od 


A Three pedestal mahogany Dining Table with extra leaves. A set of eight Hepplewhite mahogany 


chairs and an unusual ship overmantel mirror, are just a part of this interesting exhibition. 


| k 
No. 2. Fifty early 18th century Samplers, and an interesting collection of Staffordshire Tobies and Figurines. 


FRED J. PETERS 


52 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Plaza 7527. = 


a Ata, RU a Fal le tw rtm epthy ome Dy ood SR 


er ee OT INT Me 


FRENCH & COMPANY 


WORKS OF ART 


6 East 56th Street, New York 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES VERV SES 
EMBROIDERIES FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS 


THE COLONY 
SHOPS 


Extensive Stock of Fine 
AMERICAN and ENGLISH 


FURNITURE 


Seventeenth & Eighteenth 
Centuries 


China, Glass, Chintzes 


GINSBURG & LEVY 


397 Madison Ave., New York 


Original Hepplewhite Sofa, Carved Frame of Graceful Form. 


Length, 6 Feet. 


MABEL TALIAFERRO. 
ANTIQUES 


eventh Avenue at Charles Street— New York Cit 
VV GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Telephone WATKINS 1776 


y ‘ Fifty-eighth Street (jstyese ukan! 
Clarke's Galleries « ow Vo cry 
Announcement of Sale by Auction 


The Hall Studio Collection 


from Greenwich, Connecticut 


of Early American Antiques and Objects of Art 
To be Sold 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
February 18th, 19th, 20th, and 2Ist, daily at 2 p. m. 


This interesting and comprehensive collection includes 


Furniture 


Rare Corner Cupboards, and Pewter Cabinets, Drop Leaf and Tilt-top Tables in 
pine; China Cabinets, Highboys, Secretaries, Candlestands, Sewing Tables and 
Chairs; High and Low Four-Post Beds, Chests and Settees, in mahogany and 
maple; Decorated Furniture, consisting of fine specimens of Boston Rockers, 
Hitchcock Chairs in sets of six and a lacquer Settee, Sheraton, in black and engesso. 


Hooked Rugs 


Typical New England Specimens, both in Design and Hooking, from Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. 


Sandwich Glass 


Represented by Cup Plates, Dishes, Candlesticks, Goblets, Bowls, etc., many in 
Vaseline and Lead Glass. 


Currier & Ives Prints 


Comprising about two hundred, including Colonial, Mexican, and Civil War Sub- 
jects, Marines, Rustics, as well as other Historic Illustrations of Early American 


Life, including Old Views of New York. 


Ship Models, incl. Full and Half Models 


One of the most diversified collections ever exhibited, covering a period 
of over 100 years, dating from 1780 to about 1867; in fact a small 
museum in itself. 


On Exhibition Daily from February 12th to 17th 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed upon receipt of One Dollar 


Sales Conducted by Mr. Elliot A. Haaseman 


CLARKE ART GALLERIES, Inc., 42 East 58th Street, New York 


Nol LV. No. | 


$3.00 Per Year 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
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ORIGINAL STUART WASHINGTON 


ERGDORF 
OODMAN. 
616 Fifth Avenue 


have the largest col- 
lection of genuine 
Antique 


SPANISH 
SHAWLS 


in this country 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By GILBERT STUART 


Full details given upon request 


This famous old painting now available after more than 
a century of ownership by a prominent New York family. 


Clouelley Galleries 


16 East 34th Street New York 


Price range from $150 to $200 


Ancient Spanish Decorative Glass—Reproduced through the courtesy of 
The Hispanic Society of America. 
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SPANISH GLASS 


Rare and Decorative Products of Old Provinces 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Wa little has been writen about the glass products 

of Spain. Very little, indeed, is known about them. 
The few Spanish writers on the Industrial Arts of 
their country admit this. Yet glass has been made 
from ancient times in the Iberian Peninsula. Why 
not? Did not the Carthaginians and the Phcenicians 
colonize this country and take into it their civilizations? 
Amilcar Barca in 225 B. C. founded the Carthaginian 
city on which Barcelona stands and Cadiz was founded 
by the Tyrians in 1100 B. C. 
When the Romans took the 
latter city, the Gadir (or 
fortress of the Phcenicians) 
and named it Gades they 
made it second only to Pa- 
dua and Rome. Seville was 
Rome’s greatest city in His- 
pania and Toledo, captured 
by the Romans in 193 B. C.,, 
became the capital. But why 
multiply dates? Everywhere 
Roman civilization was 
poured like molten gold 
and luxury reigned = su- 
preme. Glass-making, there- 
fore, in Spain, was an evo- 
lution from ancient times, 
and developed according to 
the conditions, taste, and 
general characteristics of 
the various provinces. 

The fine collection of 
the Ruiz brother of an- 
tique Spanish furniture, 
ironwork, carvings, tex- 
tiles and curios of all 
kinds was sold in several 
sections this season and 
lasteeyeate at Clark's and 
some of the other art auction galleries in New York. 

Sefor Riafo also arranged the Spanish Glass 
in the South Kensington Museum; and it is from 
his description of this representative collection that 
the following account is taken: 

“There existed in Spain during the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries a number of glass 
manufactories which were established there in imita- 
tion of the Venetian, and it may be confidently as- 
serted that those of Barcelona and Cadalso attained 
great eminence and competed with them. 

“Tn judging from the indications which appear in con- 


Sugar Bowl, San Ildefonso—Reproduced through the 
Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America 


temporary authors, frequent mention is made of vidrio 
(glass), which must have been the common kind, and 
vidrio cristalino, which had a whiter and clearer hue, im- 
itating rock crystal. The specimens of old Spanish glass 
which I have been able to study up to the present time 
appear to me relatively heavier than the Venetian and 
the forms often reproduce traditional Spanish shapes. 

“As no writer has hitherto treated in a special man- 
ner Spanish glass, I will mention some of the historical 
information I have met 
with on the subject. Al- 
Makari, the Arabian author 
of The Mahomedan Dynas- 
ties in -Spain, copying an 
Arab author of the Thir- 
teenth Century, Ashshakani, 
says that ‘Almeria was also 
famous for the fabrication 
of all sorts of vases and 
utensils, whether of iron, 
copper, or glass. This is 
the earliest mention I have 
met with of this industry 
among the Spanish Arabs. 
Among the towns belonging 
to the Christians in Spain, 
Barcelona is the one that 
distinguishes itself by the 
antiquity and excellence of 
its glass. In a special mu- 
nicipal edict of 1324 there 
is a prohibition that the 
glass ovens should not be 
inside the city, owing to the 
danger they might cause to 
the rest of the population. 
In 1455 permission was 
granted to the vidrieros 
(glassmakers) to form a 
corporation under the patronage of St. Bernardino, 
and from this period some of the members figure as 
holding municipal charges. The special ordinances of 
the corporation are well known, but only those which 
were given by the municipality in 1659. Capmany in 
his Memories of the Commerce of Barcelona, written 
in 1779, mentions this and says the master vidrieros re- 
quired six years of apprenticeship and practice. 

“From the Fifteenth Century many authors praise 
the glass of Barcelona. In a MS. by Jeronimo Paulo, 
who writes in 1491, a description in Latin of the most 
remarkable things at Barcelona, he says ‘that they also 


Flask, Maria, Province of Almerita—Reproduced through 


the Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America 


send to Rome and other places many glass vessels of 
different sorts and kinds which may well compete with 
those of Venice. Marineus Siculus, who writes at the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Century, says that ‘the best 
glass made in Spain is that of Barcelona,’ and Gaspar 
Barreiros in his Chorographia, published at Cormbra 
in 1569, mentions ‘they made excellent glass at Barce- 
lona, almost equal to the Venetian.’ 

“At the beginning of the Seventeenth Century the 
authors Rebullosa and Nufies continue to praise Barce- 
lona glass and from that time there are frequent allu- 
sions to its merit and the vast quantity which was 
exported. The fame of Spanish glass must have been 
justified, for in Vige del Cardinal Infante, by Aedo, 
printed in 1630, it is mentioned that when the Infant 
Cardinal was at Barcelona in 1632 he went with his 
galleys to Mataré, four leagues from Barcelona, to see 
the ‘glass made there which was so abundantly sold all 
over the country.’ The author of the Atlante Espagfiol 
(1795) tells us that at the end of the previous century 
‘they continued to make excellent glass in imitatian of 
the Venetian at Barcelona. There is an interesting col- 
lection of modern Spanish glass at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum from Barcelona, Matard and Cervelld, 
which will enable the connoisseur to see how the tradi- 
tion of glass making has been preserved in the country. 
The author of the Atlante Espagfiol tells us that ex- 
cellent glass was made in 1780 at Mataré, Cervellé and 
Almatret, all three towns of Catalufia. 

“Very few details have reached us of the famous 
glass manufactory of Cadalso, in the province of To- 
ledo, but the glass made there was as excellent as that 
made in Catalufia and in the same way was compared 
with the Venetian. The author of El Crotalon, a MS. 
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published for the first time in 1871, who lived during 
the reign of the Emperor Charles V., mentions the fine 
glass made at Cadalso; and Marineus Siculus says, at 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Century that ‘glass was 
made in many towns of Castille, the most important 
being Cadalso, which furnished the whole kingdom. 


From these notices it would appear that the main 
factory was established there in the Sixteenth Century ; 
and we frequently meet with allusions of its products 
in contemporary authors. The town itself has con- 
stantly been called ‘Cadalso de Los vidrios’. In the 
latter end of the Seventeenth Century this industry 
began to fall off until it was revived by Don Antonio 
Obando, in 1692, and glass of all sorts was made there 
as_ before. 

“This revival lasted until the middle of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, at which time glass ceased to be work- 
ed there. At the South Kensington Museum there are 
two fine specimens of glass of Cadalso, a drinking 
cup and bowl. The first is white, the upper part in 
the form of a Spanish vessel called bucaro, ribbed 
and streaked with colors; the stem is Venetian in 
character, pineapple shape with remains of gilding. 
The foot is plain. Height 83 in., width of mouth 3% 
in. Seventeenth Century. The “tazza bowl” is of 
plain glass, the lower part of the body spirally waved 
and decorated with scale pattern in gold and colored 
dots. The foot is fluted. Height 534 in., diameter, 11 
in. Sixteenth Century. 

“It is evident that a glass manufactory must have 
existed at Toledo from some accounts I have found in 
the archives of the Cathedral, in which Bartolome Lo- 
pez, vidriero, is mentioned in 1546, Pedro Fernandez 
in 1590 and Tomas Nufiez in 1660—all of them for 
furnishing glass vessels, principally lamps, for the 
cathedral. Tomas Nufiez is paid for ‘three crosses of 
crystalline glass.’ 

“In a manuscript letter, written in 1609 to Count 
Gondomar, who was afterwards ambassador to James 
I, I have met with mention of a manufactory at Ce- 
breros in the province of Segovia. The writer says: 
‘Your lordship knows, we have a glass oven here; this 
week we have made the glass called crystalline, of 
which I send you in a little basket sixteen specimens 
for my lady Dna Constanza.’ 

“In 1680 a glass manufactory was established at San 
Martin de Valdeiglesias, in the province of Madrid, 
where Venetian glass was also imitated. The director 
was Diodonet Lambot, a Belgian and native of Namur; 
admirable specimens were produced there until his 
death in 1683. After his death Santiago Bandolepo, 
probably an Italian, succeeded him, during whose super- 
intendence the manufactory began to decay. When 
Don Antonio Obando reestablished the works at Ca- 
dalso, he superintended this manufactory of Valdei- 
glesias, and for a time the glass produced there was 
of an excellent quality. 

“Another manufactory was established at the Torre 
de Esteban Hambroz in 1680, which only lasted a 
short time, but gave the most brilliant results. 

At Recuenco, in the province of Cuenca, there were 
glass works at the beginning of the Sixteenth Century; 
but in 1722 Don Fernando Lopez de Aragon established 
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a manufactory on a large scale. The glass made 
there was used by the king and most of the rich 
people of Madrid. In 1739 two other glass works 
existed there, which continued their operations during 
the rest of the century. 

“In the Seventeenth Century, during the reign of 
Philip IV, the glass made at Valdemaqueda, in the 
province of Avila, was very much celebrated. In a 
royal schedule, dated 1680, stating the prices at which 
things were to be sold in Madrid, ‘the glass made at 
Barcelona, Valdemaqueda and Villa- 
franca in imitation of the Venetian’ 
is mentioned, and the glass of Valde- 
maqueda was sold for a higher price 
than that made at the other localities. 


“There was also an important 
manufactory at La Granja, famous 
for fine chandeliers, mirrors and en- 
graved glass.” 

The beautiful specimens purchased 
in Spain by Mr. Henry T. Farrar 
and represented by his courtesy, are 
of La Granja make. They are beau- 
tifully ornamented with gold. 

One reason of the success of so 
many factories in making glass of 
the same character as Venetian and 
of the failures in England, Nesbitt 
thinks, is because the Spanish in the 
interior of a country were ill pro- 
vided with means for the transport 
of such an article as glass, and had 
not, in consequence, to sustain com- 
petition, as was the case with the 
English factories. 

“Spain is not a country,” he says, 
“Very productive of fuel; and, doubt- 
less, when the glass houses had burnt 
up the wood in their neighborhood, 
the manufacture ceased to be profit- 
able. It would seem that 
near the coast, the glass must have 
been made with potash, obtained 
from the lees of wine or burnt 
wood. The transport of soda, either 
from Egypt or from the coast, on 
which it could be produced from 
seaweed, would have been extremely 
costly. At Barcelona and other 
places on or near the coast, soda 
may, of course, have been used.” 

One of the most characteristic 
forms of Catalufia glass is arruxiados or borracha, a 
vessel with several narrow spouts. This pot is used 
by the village girls for sprinkling rosewater during the 
festivals of the patron saint of the district. Another 
form is the porrones, a bottle, also with a long spout, 
from which wine is drunk by the peasants. Then there 
is the cantaro, a jug with a wide mouth, a curved 
spout and a handle; and also a holy water vessel, 
called pilas de agua bendita. 

The glass made at Cadalso, a province of Toledo, 
has been compared to the Venetian glass. The glass 
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factory here seems to have been established in the 
Sixteenth Century. Larruga in 1791 notes: “Two glass 
ovens existed at Cadolsa, which belonged to the 
Marchioness of Villena; they are worked by the in- 
habitants of this town. One of the ovens has fallen 
into disuse from the beginning of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, and the fame of the glass made there, formerly 
so renowned for its clearness and variety of the ob- 
jects, has declined. In examining the state of this in- 


dustry during the reign of Charles II, we find how 


Pokal, or Goblet, Barcelona, Late Seventeenth Century—kReproduced through 
the Courtesy of The Hispanic Society of America 


much it had fallen off, for Don Antonio de Obando 
in 1692 undertook to re-establish it and to make glass 
vessels and window glasses, as had been made there 
formerly. It appears that 200 dozens of objects of 
different kinds were sent out from there yearly.” 

Two glass factories—one at the Venta del Cojo and 
the other at the Venta de los Toros de Quisando— 
paid a yearly rent to the monastery of San Jeronimo 
de Quisando from 1478 sto -1480. 

There were glass ovens at Recuenco, province of 
Cuenca; at Cala in Seville; at Andorra, near Alcafiiz. 


Cabra, province of Cordovo; in the villages of Arbee- 
tota, Vindel and Armallones; at Busot, province of 
Alicante; and at Hinojaras and Carolina, province of 
Jaen. The characteristics of these different works are 
unknown; but the glass made at Almeria, Barcelona, 
and Cadalso, which followed the Venetian style, are 
known. 

Riafio gives the characteristics of glass generally met 
with in and near Cadalso as follows: 

“Objects of white transparent glass, sweetmeat dishes 
ornamented with ribs, buttons and reticulated rims, 
with touches of gold. 

“Objects of clear greenish glass of a paler hue than 
is made in the province of Almeria, decorated with 
blue, or some opaque color; in some instances part of 
the object is decorated with a rough crackled surface. 

“Objects of opaque glass with different colors, vases, 
glasses, cups and saucers, of thin milk-white texture, 
with blue spots, or imitations in the Japanese style of 
different colors. Vases for holding flowers and other 
objects of dark blue glass, milk-white cups, glass and 
other objects ornamented with lines of red or blue of 
a thicker paste than the preceding ones. 

“Although these objects are copied from Venetian 
models they are coarser in every detail, they are 
heavier and thicker and the delicate and elegant orna- 
mentation which we find on Italian specimens is al- 
most always wanting. We seldom find examples of 
the beautiful millefiori chalcedony or  tortoiseshell 
paste, and the outline of these objects is symmetrical 
and ornamental in style.” 

The king and wealthy persons of the realm patron- 
ized a manufactory established in 1722 by Don Fer- 
nando Lopez de Aragon in Cuenca. Another royal 
glass manufactory was that at La Granja de San Idle- 
fonso which was founded on the old one established 
by Philip V at the Nuevo Bastan in the province of 
Madrid, sometime between 1712 and 1718. Don Tomas 


del Burgo and Don Juan B. Pomerague were com- 
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missioned by Philip V to establish these works. Twenty 
In 1720 a new 
director was appointed, Don Juan de Goyeneche, with 


foreign workmen were brought here. 


special privileges. 

industry of 
similar kind:should be established in Spain or any glass 
imported from other countries. Another curious pro- 
vision was that while the manufacturer might employ 
as many workmen as he pleased, including foreigners, 
one-fourth had to be Spaniards. When fuel became 
scarce, Goyeneche removed his manufactory to Villa- 


Moreover, it was stipulated that no 


nueva de Alcorcon in the province of Cuenca. 


San Ildefonso was built upon the ruins of the old 
Ventura Sit, a Catalonian, worked an 
oven there with success from 1728 to 1736. About 
1777, Eder, a Swede, and Sivert, a Frenchman, began 
to make glass vessels of superior quality, and Don 
Sigismundo Brun, a native of Hanover who had been 
brought to La Granja de San Ildefonso in childhood, 
invented here the gilded glass that became so famous. 
The San Ildefonso works were closed in 1849. 


Bastan works. 


“The glass objects made at La Granja,” says Riafo, 
“possess a very marked French style, which renders 
them liable to be mistaken for French and German pro- 
ductions of a similar kind. The greater part of the 
objects which were made were of white clear trans- 
parent glass, richly cut and engraved or ornamented 
with gold. The cut glass is generally engraved with 
inscriptions, views, flowers and devices. Colored and 
enamelled glass has also been made there, but not to 
so great an extent. 


“Tustres of all kinds of white and colored glass were 
also made there in the Venetian style, richly orna- 
mented with colored flowers.” 


It should be remembered that the king built at La 
Granja a superb palace after the fashion of Versailles, 
with splendid gardens that made a wonderful contrast 
with the region in which they were situated. 


Decanters and Covered Cup—Collection of Henry 


T. Farrar 
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ANTIQUES IN INTERIOR DECORATING 


A Spanish Fifteenth Century Gothic Room with Moorish Ceiling 


HE beautiful and distinguished room shown on 
this page is one of the latest creations in decor- 
ating by P. W. French & Co. Here we find all the ele- 
ments spoken of in the article on Spanish Furniture 
in this number of THE ANTIQUARIAN—the ancient 
Gothic, the Moorish and the mixture of the two styles. 
The room is a triumph in interior decoration, for 
while it preserves the spirit and feeling of the Fifteenth 
Century, into it have been introduced all the comforts 
that Twentieth Century persons demand. Elegant and 
luxurious, this living room is primarily designed 
for comfort and convenience—qualities which one 
rarely associates with the Gothic period before the 
Renaissance came. Yet it is absurd to hold the opinion 
that the people of the Fifteenth Century lacked com- 
fort when we remember the magnificence of the Bur- 
eundian Court and read the inventories of the wealthy 
lords and ladies in the Low Countries, in France, in 
England, in Italy and in Spain. Magnificent hangings, 
hundreds of cushions, rich textiles, gold and silver 
richly hammered and chased, wrought iron work, 
carved furniture, carpets, rugs and gilded and stamped 
leather (often referred to as “Cordovans”) are listed 
among the valuables of every fine home. 
Therefore a Spanish-Gothic Living-room to be true 


to type must be both comfortable and luxurious. 

Let us first look at the architectural features. The 
walls are stucco; the ceiling is wood; and the floor is 
tiled. Very simple. 

The problem was to introduce color in the room; 
and this was done through the medium of a beautiful 
painted and decorated Spanish-Moorish ceiling of the 


-Fifteenth Century. The Moorish cove of this ceiling 


gives additional height. 

The mantel-piece, with its funnel shape (popular 
throughout Europe in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, as may be seen in the pages of Viollet-le- 
Duc), was adapted from an old Spanish-Moorish 
document. The face of the mantel shelf is sculptured 
stone into which some old tiles have been inserted 
for the sake of the color. 

The floor treatment consists of tiles, salmon pink 
in color, of irregular sizes and laid in irregular courses. 
Upon this floor are placed superb Spanish and Persian 
rugs of the Sixteenth Century. The actual furniture 
consists of two large easy sofas in front of the fire- 
place covered with rare and rich blue-green antique 
Spanish brocade. Other tables and chairs present 
Spanish and Italian forms of both old Gothic and 
early Renaissance. 


Page Ten 


TH EO oBeD PrAs RAL ORR 


In the home of the late Theodore Roosevelt at 
East 20th Street, New York, showing the original 
furniture. 


Courtesy of the Women’s Roosevelt Memorial Association 
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THE ROOSEVELT HOUSE 


The Birthplace and now a Memorial of This Great American 


Roosevelt House was dedicated and formally 
opened on October 27, 1923, on the anniversary of 
the sixty-fifth birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. <A 
distinguished group of men and women were gath- 
ered into the little auditorium, and at least two 
thousand surrounded the house, which was opened 
to the public on the following day. 

Mrs. John Henry Hammond, President of the 
Women’s Roosevelt Memorial Association, organ- 
ized in January, 1919, recalled the remarks of Presi- 
dent Coolidge that “Men build monuments above the 
graves of their heroes to mark the end of a great 
life; but women seek out the birthplace and build 
their shrine, not where a great life had its ending, 
but where it had its beginning.” 

A year ago George Speer wrote an excellent ac- 
count of the creation of this shrine, from which the 
following extract is taken: 

“Fifty years in single file had marched all around 
the old brownstone house, but No. 28, although 
getting more unkempt and dreary looking with each 
season, had withstood the attacks of wind and rain. 
So, the women started housecleaning, only to dis- 
cover before they had gone far that the old house 
could not be remodeled and at the same time keep 
within the good graces of the city Fire Department. 
The one thing left to do was done, and that was to 
tear down and build up, preserving as much as pos- 


sible in the reproduced house all the materials that 
were part of the old. 

“No. 28 is just a few steps off Broadway. At 
Twentieth Street turn east, keep to the left ana 
there you are. That was a stately old neighborhood 
sixty years ago. Fashion rolled up and down Fifth 
Avenue in landaus, victorias, broughams and drags, 
behind long tailed horses in light harness or plump 
quadrupeds sleek and bob-tailed. But there was 
little of the pomp and glory of the Age of Inno- 
cence that filtered down through East Twentieth 
Street; this was a quiet neighborhood of brownstone 
fronts. 

“Pick any pleasant day in spring sixty years ago 
and you would probably see three or four or even 
half a dozen children playing in the vicinity of No. 
28. “Teddie” might have been among the group. 
If the windows of No. 26, where lived Robert Roose- 
velt, his uncle, were open, you might see a monkey 
poke his head up over the sill and then surrepti- 
tiously climb out. Robert Roosevelt's house was a 
veritable menagerie. 

“The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association 
also made over Robert Roosevelt’s home, 26 East 
Twentieth Street, which is now a library, devoted 
to the life and times of Theodore Roosevelt, and a 
museum containing the most interesting as well as 
the largest collection of Rooseveltiana in existence. 


The Bedroom of the Roosevelt House 
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“In 28 East Twentieth Street there are five rooms 
that look just the same now as they did sixty years 
ago, when the drawing room was a very grand room 
indeed, a holy place that received a visit from the 
whole family on Sabbath evenings. A familiarity 
with the early pages of Theodore Roosevelt's auto- 
biography or “My Brother, Theodore Roosevelt,” 
by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, can bring back and 
people the Victorian life of the old rooms. The 
drawing room is decorated in sky-blue silk. An 
old four-legged black Chickering with a stool like a 
gigantic mushrocm stands apart against one wall. 
Opposite is the white-faced fireplace fitted to burn 
anthracite on cold winter nights. 

“The heavy carpet is patterned in one of the most 
exquisite designs of the period. The crystals that 
gleam and tinkle on the boughs of the central 
chandelier were once most marvellous things. Early 
in Theodore Roosevelt’s autobiography he tells of 
the wild delight he took in finding one of the prisms 
that had fallen to the floor and of hiding his treasure 
for days, all the time wavering between the joy in 
his secret ownership and the fear of his being 
found out. 

“The drawing room opens into the library, not 
only because that was the general plan of house 
pbuilding in those days, but—and this seems more to 
the point—because the library had not a single win- 
dow to call its own. It is a dark red place, repre- 
senting the zenith of Victorian respectability. All 
the daylight that ever visited the room had to enter 
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through the windows of the drawing room and 
those of the old green and white dining room. The 
red upholstered chair to the left of the fireplace, 
the one with epaulets like a musical comedy general, 
used to be a favorite, but by the opposite wall the 
old sofa whose rough horsehair chafed and scratched 
small bare legs unmercifully, was the greatest favor- 
ite of all. 

“In the second floor room where Theodore Roose- 
velt was born the silken window curtains and the 
beautiful bedstead are now back in their old places. 
The washstand, ewer and flowered soap dish, the 
mirror wardrobe, the sturdy yellow bureau—they 
have all been returned by the Roosevelt family to 
the room they knew. 

But if Roosevelt House were only a series of 
rooms redecorated in the Victorian fashion to re- 
call the environment in which Roosevelt was reared, 
it could have served no purpose except that of a 
show place for distant cousins and aunts spending 
a few days in town. As a matter of fact, Roosevelt 
House has become the home base of a system of 
patriotic education which will eventually cover the 
country from Maine to California. 

“A library whose shelves contain more than 10,- 
000 titles has been installed here for all students 
who wish to get a first-hand familiarity with the 
life and times of Roosevelt. A museum of Roose- 
veltiana, so large that it can hardly be accommo- 
dated on two floors, contains everything of impor- 
tance attached to his life.” 


Drawing-Room, Roosevelt House 
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Lowestoft China in the Metropolitan Museum 


LOWESTOFT CHINA 


Of Which More Fictions Than Facts Are Known 


By FRANCIS LORING PYNE 


se eee have been probably more contentions and 

arguments about Lowestoft china and the facts 
and fictions with regard to it, than about any other 
of the early English factories whose histories are 
wrapped in the misty and uncertain folds of tradi- 
tion or speculation. So writes W. Moore Binns, 
who proceeds to ask: “What are the characteristics 
of authentic Lowestoft?” And he answers the ques- 
tion as follows: 

“It is Chinese, neither more nor less, not even 
decorated in England, but made and decorated in 
China. It may be well and reasonably asked how 
it is that crests, arms and cyphers of English and 
European families appear correctly delineated on 
this porcelain, if it was decorated in China? Exactly 
how the trade commenced it is impossible to say; 
but it is well known that Chinese porcelain was 
highly prized during the late Eighteenth Century, 
and during the same period armorial bearings on 
table wares were in fashionable use. What more 
likely then that merchants travelling by the East 
India Company’s ships should take out to China 
orders from home for services upon which the arms 
or crests were to be painted, and exact drawings of 
which were provided for the Chinese artist to copy. 
The Celestial artist is nothing if not a truthful copy- 
ist and amusing stories are told of how he copied 
even the mistakes and the written directions, much, 
we fear, to the disgust of the purchaser when the 
latter received his dinner set. 

“The Dutch East India Company, too, doubtless 


carried on a large trade in these wares; and if they 
made Lowestoft their English port for discharging 
their cargoes, it may explain how this Chinese por- 
celain became branded with the name of the port 
from which it was distributed. We think this would 
also account for the reputed large trade which 
Lowestoft is said to have carried on with Holland. 

“The collector who at last has ruled through the 
Lowestoft in his catalogue and who has either dis- 
posed of it or re-named it Oriental, has to recom- 
mence his search for the genuine article. We fear 
that there has been a tendency to brand as Lowes- 
toft many wares which it is difficult otherwise to 
allocate. There is a porcelain of English make, not 
infrequently to be met with in the shops of the bric 
a brac dealers, and well known to the bric a brac 
hunter, which has of recent years become known as 
Lowestoft. It has a creamy, yellowish paste, not 
very translucent, and with a soft, thin glaze; the 
general appearance is common and the potting is 
inclined to be rude. The decoration generally con- 
sists of borders of a kind of checquered pattern in 
a somewhat liverish pink, with leaves in red; not an 
altogether attractive sounding color scheme, but not 
so unpleasant as it reads. There are, in addition to 
the border, generally small sprays of crudely painted 
flowers: roses, cornflowers, etc., with green leaves 
lined with black, also frequently waving lines of red 
dots. The handles of the pieces are traced with 
pink. 

We have quite recently read a most interesting 
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article on Lowestoft china in which a great dis- 
tinction is drawn between English Lowestoft and 
Chinese Lowestoft (which later title is of course 
absurd). The article describes a certain pattern as 
Ribbon Lowestoft. It would surely be nearer the 
truth to describe it as Staffordshire, for, in the first 
place, we think the style of decoration is of a later 
period than the Lowestoft fabric and, secondly, the 
scheme is quite different from authentic pieces in 
the national museum. 

“In the midst of this groping after the genuine 
article, some light has been thrown upon the mat- 
ter by the discovery on the reputed site of the old 
Lowestoft factory of 
some broken plaster-of- 
pas a ewig, me 
moulds in question are, 
with the exception of 


some jug and cup 
handles, all of pieces 
having embossed  sur- 


faces; and what is per- 
haps the most curious 
thing about them is that 
atenleastestx OL tient 
(there are about eight- 
een in all) are of well 
recognized early Wor- 
cester forms. 
sihesesare: 

A cream jug with a 
fine straight-ribbed 
flute; a cream jug with 
a wider flute, known at 
Worcester as Chinese 
flute; the well-known 
Worcester “cabbage” 
mask-spouted jug; a 
basket-formed dish with 
diagonal cross-bar pat- 
tern, evidently intended 
for perforation; and 
cover for a fruit dist. 

“We ask ourselves, 
then, is it possible that 
some of these pieces 
which stand on our 
shelves and in muse- 
ums, listed as Worces- 
ter, are in fact Lowestoft. We think this auite pos- 
sible. Worcester ware was apparently exactly copied 
at Lowestoft. We may some day be forced to the 
conclusion that our crescent-marked blue and white 
is not all Worcester, but that both Bow and Lowes- 
toft may have shared in the producing of it. To 
show that this or that china, hitherto described as 
Lowestoft, is open to grave doubts, is comparatively 
easy; but to say, apart from a very few specimens, 


Lowestoft Vase. 


what is genuine, is quite another matter. 

“There is no mark distinctive of Lowestoft, but it 
is not improbable that some of the blue-and-white 
wares bearing what are known as ‘workmen’s 
marks’ and generally attributed to Worcester, may 


be of Lowestoft origin.” 


Courtesy of F. J. Peters 
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This criticism and analysis coming from such an 
authority is worthy of the deepest consideration. 
It is supported by all the most expert critics of por- 
celain. Let us now turn to a very important author- 
ity, Mr. W. W. R. Spelman, who in “Lowestoft 
China’ (London and Norwich, 1905), endeavors to 
elucidate the mystery by a careful study of the 
trouvaille discovered on the site of the factory in 
1902, 1903, and 1904, which has revolutionized all 
classification. We will therefore follow Mr. Spel- 
man in his short resumé of what Lowestoft china 
really is. 

“First: It is porcelain and not pottery. 

“Second: - It is soft 
paste and not hard. The 
cruder pieces resemble 
Bow, the finer pieces be- 
ing somewhat of a Wor- 
cester character. The 
paste is a creamy white, 
some pieces being very 
translucent, while others 
are practically opaque. 

“Third: The model- 
ling is often rough and 
crude, many pieces be- 
ing mis-shapen; the 
bottom generally is 
roughly finished. 

“Fourth: The glaze 
has generally a bluish 
tinge, “and shace cum 
thickly into crevices 
and at the bottom. On 
the colored pieces the 
glaze is sometimes of 
a clear light-greenish 
hue, and on some of 
the very poor and 
the very fine pieces it 
is quite colorless, but 
still runs thickly as be- 
fore. All pieces are in- 
variably glazed all over 
the flanges of lids of 
teapots, jugs, etc. 

“Fifth: The decone: 
tion is often very poor- 
ly applied, although on 
some of the fine pieces it has been very carefully 
executed. The blue decoration has generally run in 
the glazing at some spot or other on the piece, 
sometimes all over it. 

“Sixth: Marks of other factories were sometimes 
copied, and in many cases numerals appear, and 
these are often on the inside of the rim at the bot- 
tom. 
decorated in colors, unless they bear at the same 
time blue-and-white decoration, but instances of this 
are: scarce,” 

The list of proprietors and workmen at the 
Lowestoft factory, according to Spelman, are as 
follows: 

Philip Walker, Gentleman of Lowestoft, a part- 
ner, a Feoffee of the Church in 1768. 


No marks of any kind are found on pieces” ~ 
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Robert Browne, a partner and manager, chemist, 
mixed the clays and colors, died 1771. Robert 
Browne, Jr., succeeded his father. 


Obed Aldred, a partner, died in 1788, leaving his in- 
terest to his wife, who died in 1791. Their son, 
Samuel Higham Aldred, then succeeded and was at 
the factory until its close. 

John Richman, a partner. 

Richard Powles, artist. 

Thomas Rose, artist. 

Thomas Curtis, artist. 

Robert Allen, artist, joined the factory in 1757 
at twelve years of age, subsequently became 
manager. At the close of the factory, about 1803, 
he set up a glass kiln at Lowestoft and decorated 
wares which he obtained from distant factories, 
both pottery and porcelain. He had a shop where 
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past years been completely overthrown. One com- 
petent authority says: 

“Porcelain was made in Lowestoft from about 
1757 till 1802, when owing to the severe competitior 
of the Staffordshire potteries, the works were 
closed. By a curious coincidence in 1902, exactly 
a hundred years after the closing of the works, a 
most remarkable and valuable find of quantities of 
fragments and moulds belonging to the factory was 
brought to light when structural alterations were 
being carried out at Messrs. Morse and Wood’s 
malt kilns, built on the site of the old Lowestoft 
china factory. Strangely enough, all reliable records 
concerning the undertaking seem to have perished, 
and up to this time no two authorities had been 
able to agree as to the nature of the wares produced. 
Some said that porcelain had never been made here, 
others averred that hard paste was manufactured, 


Lowestoft Tea-cups and Saucers in the Metropolitan Museum 


he carried on the business of stationer and china 
dealer; died 1835, aged olf. 

John Sparham, artist. 

Abel Bly, workman. 

John Bly, artist, afterwards went to Worcester. 

John Redgrave, artist. 

James Redgrave, flower artist. 

Margaret Redgrave, artist. 

(One or both of the brothers afterwards went to 
Worcester.) 

Mrs. Stevenson, artist in blue-and-white. 

Miss Stevenson, artist in blue-and-white. 

Mrs. Simpson, artist in blue-and-white. 

James Balls, artist. 

James Mollershead, artist. 

Mrs. Cooper, artist in blue-and-white. 

William Hughes, modeller; went to Worcester. 

John Stevenson, modeller; went to Worcester. 

William Stevenson, finisher; afterwards went to 
Worcester. 

George Butcher, workman. 

Philip Bly, workman. 

It seems that Chaffers was the writer who has 
led everybody astray. His theories have within the 


whilst there were people who believed that all the 
immense quantity of Chinese porcelain known for 
some obscure reason as Lowestoft was decorated 
in this town. 

“We are now aware that porcelain was largely 
manufactured, that it was a soft body, and that 
Chinese porcelain was not to any extent decorated 
here, for had this been the case a school of paint- 
ing of such magnitude would have been employed 
that it could not have disappeared entirely, leaving 
no trace behind. 

“Lowestoft porcelain is soft, but is not of uniform 
softness. The factory was working for something 
like forty-five years, and during this period more 
than one recipe was used; consequently we find a 
body varying considerably, sometimes like Bow, at 
others with resisting qualities equal to those of 
Worcester. When looked through in transmitted 
light the color is yellowish, a shade similar to that 
of several other factories, so that this cannot be re- 
lied upon for identification. The glaze, however, is 
typical, for in all pieces decorated in blue under- 
glaze, whether alone or in association with other 
colors, it has a marked blue tinge. On plates, dishes 
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and other large pieces this is particularly noticeable, 
as it is frequently applied so thickly that it appears 
here and there in a congealed mass. Upon speci- 
mens enamelled in color over glaze it is greenish 
and is thinly applied, giving the piece the pearly ap- 
pearance of Chinese porcelain decorated in a similar 
manner; the glaze upon the English is, however, 
frequently marred by sand.” 

We must conclude, therefore, that there was a 
close connection between Bow, Worcester, and 
Lowestoft. Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson is very il- 
luminating. ; 

“The fragments unearthed indicate that the wares 
of Bow, Worcester and other factories were ex- 
tensively used as copies. Even the marks employed 
at Worcester and elsewhere were discovered upon 
broken finished specimens. It was not until after 
these things had been exposed to view that blue 
and white porcelain was discovered to have consti- 
tuted the chief production of the Lowestoft factory. 
At the same time collectors found it necessary to 
rearrange their possessions. 

“The patterns found at Lowestoft under-glaze 
blue are chiefly Chinese and are imitations in blue 
of the designs on famille rose porcelain—peonies 
and other flowers growing out of rocks, birds, 
sprays of flowers, insects, and the hawthorn—often, 
too, pagodas, boats and islands are depicted. The 
background of powder blue was also imitated at 
Lowestoft. The ‘Hundred Antiques’—of Chinese 
origin—including feathers, vases, horns, etc., were 
also copied. Flutings and ribbings also appear, 
and the blue dragon like the Worcester one. Trans- 
fer in the Willow pattern was also used, but in 
deep and pale blue. 


“Several patterns in blue and red are said to 
have been the work of the Redgraves, a brother 
and sister employed at the factory. Another Red- 
grave pattern consists of a “diaper border in blue 
under-glaze divided by small panels in red and gold. 
The foreground is painted a fine apple-green upon 
which is a pierced rock in deep blue under glaze 
slightly gilt and a delicate red fence with Swastika 
fret. From the rock rise Chinese flowers in blue 
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and Indian red, slightly gilt, and pink peonies in 
famille rose style.” 


“The sand in the glaze gives to the Lowestoft a 
gray, rather dirty tinge, and upon porcelain so 
decorated it is greenish. It is particularly necessary 
to notice these points on pieces painted with flowers 
and bright pink or puce ribbon, as this pattern was 
employed also at New Hall. Small sprigs were used 
as ornaments upon plain or fluted services. These 
are frequently in colors, but are also found in 
black with a tiny gold leaf and sometimes take the 
form of a single cornflower in blue, or sprigs of 
this flower in the Pinxton style. Sprigs of single 
flowers were a favorite form of ornament upon 
mugs marked with the initials of the owner, and 
some such inscription as ‘A trifle from Lowestoft’ 
in panels, outlined by pink or puce scrolls. 

“Chinese figures in the Mandarin style were beau- 
tifully painted in fine enamel colors in pink, green, 
blue, red and yellow, and upon pieces so decorated a 
red bridge or fence generally appears in the back- 
ground, the foreground being indicated by lines of 
the same red. This decoration was probably copied 
from Worcester. , 

“A characteristic of the Lowestoft cup is the tiny 
sea-scene or landscape which will be found on the 
inside at the bottom. It is painted in outline in 
blue under glaze, or in red, according to the decora- 
tion, and has frequently a little scalloped line on 
the outside edge. 

“Ruins painted in pink monochrome are found 
upon some rare pieces of Lowestoft porcelain, and 
flowers and foliage entirely pink or a puce shade 
are almost identical with those of similar Chinese 
porcelain. Dividing panels in gold filagree style 
with tiny inlet circular panels in puce will also be 


found upon pieces painted in puce and in other 
colors.” 


At least one service ornamented with crest and 
coat-of-arms is known to have been manufactured at 
this factory. This is the famous Potter service, 
made for the Rev. Robert Potter, Prebendary of 
Norwich and Vicar of Lowestoft in 1787. A few 
coffee cups are preserved in the British Museum. 


Lowestoft Urn, Plate and Beaker, Owned by Arthur J. Sussel 


February, 1925 
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SPANISH FURNITURE 


Simple Forms Contrasted with Rich Textiles 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Spindle Back Chairs—Seventeenth Century 


NE strange thing about Spanish Furniture is that 
many of its simple forms provided other countries 
with models; even the Mission Furniture of the United 
States, as we shall presently see, is derived from it. 
In order to understand Spanish furniture it is neces- 
sary to understand Spanish history, at least the signif- 
icance of such events as influenced design and decora- 
tion. 


What made Spain different from the other countries 
of Europe was the Moorish influence. This lasted long 
after the Conquest of Granada in 1492, when the Moors 
were subdued. The name Nudejar is used to describe 
the mixture of Moorish (Arab) and Gothic details 
seen in the architecture and decorative arts of the 
late Fifteenth and early Sixteenth Centuries. Long 
after the stately and sorrowful Boabdil breathed his 
Last Sigh from the gate of The Alhambra that bears 
that name, Moorish artisans continued to work for 
their Christian conquerors. These Christian conquerors 
however, notwithstanding their differences in religion 
shared many of the tastes of the Moors,—tastes brought 
from Arabia, Egypt and Persia, tastes that are still 
noticeable in the Spanish race. 

And what was the style upon which Moorish Art 
had been grafted? This was to a great extent another 
mixed style; for a school of Spanish-Flemish archi- 
tecture and carving had developed around Burgos, 


composed of artists and artisans from Germany, France 
and the Low Countries who had brought with them 
the late Gothic style of northern Europe. There was 
also a group of Italian artists and their followers, who 
had introduced the style of the early Renaissance into 
Barcelona, Valencia and Murcia whence it had spread 
through eastern and central Spain. Thus there were 
Gothic, Flemish, Moorish and Italian styles more or 
less blended at the end of the Fifteenth Century. 

Spain, it must be remembered, was now becoming 
important. She conquered the Moors, discovered 
America and saw a Borja (later Borgia) made Pope 
as Alexander VI. These events contributed no little 
to the enormous prosperity of the reign succeeding 
that of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Charles V. (1516-1556), grandson of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, son of their daughter, “the mad Joanna,” not 
only inherited through her all of Spain, but through 
his father, Philip the Handsome, (son of Maximilian, 
Duke of Austria), Duke of Burgundy and Duke of 
Austria, he was heir of Wealthy Burgundy and also 
of Austria. The titles of Charles were therefore King 
of Spain, Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, 
King of Naples and Sicily, Lord of Spanish America 
and Emperor. 

To all these possessions were added the conquests 
of Mexico and Peru, and the gold and silver mines of 
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these countries soon poured addi- 
tional treasure into Spain. These 
facts are essential in enabling one to 
realize the luxuries that Spain en- 


joyed while she was the leading 
great power of Europe. 
The already luxurious tastes of 


the ruling Prince of the House of 
Burgundy, so famous for its grand- 
eur, magnificent furniture, tapestries, 
carvings, goldsmiths’ and _ silver- 
smiths’ work, paintings and all other 
of the decorative and industrial arts, 
Charles V., who loved his native 
Ghent far better than Spain, in 
which country necessity forced him 
to dwell, could be indulged to the 
utmost pitch. The Spanish grandees 
also had “wealth to burn.” 
Contemporary with this great de- 
velopment of wealth was the Span- 
ish flowering of the early Renais- 
sance style, which lasted from 1500 
to 1550, and which, because of its 
profusion of ornamentation resemb- 


ling the work of Italian goldsmiths, 
has been given the distinguishing 
name of Plateresque (from platero, 
silversmith or goldsmith). 

Next came Philip II. (1556-1508), 
ascetic to the last degree and who 
favored Juan de Herrera: (1530- 
1600), an architect and designer of 
like mind to himself. Herrera’s 
taste which had begun to show itself 
in the last days of Charles V., now 
overspread Spain as the “Griego- 
Romano style’, or the more descrip- 
tive title, “Estilo desornamentado.” 

Of course, reaction from asceti- 
cism was bound to come; and the naturally ornate 
taste of the Spanish people found an exponent in Josef 
Churriguera (1650-1723), of Salamanca, whose name 
(like that of Chippendale) characterizes the work of 
half a century. 


The “Churregueresque Style,” as it was called, 
might be compared in its wild flowering to a tropical 
forest. This (like the Rococo Style in the other coun- 
tries of Europe) was succeeded, in its turn, by the 
Neo-Classic. 

Thus we have in Spain the old Gothic; the Moorish; 
the Spanish-Flemish; the Undejar (mixture of Moorish 
and Gothic) ; the Plateresque; the Estilo desornamento ; 
the Churrigueresque; and the Neo-Classic, which brings 
us into the first quarter of the Nineteenth Century. 

All of these styles will be found in the furniture; 
it is important to know them, in beginning any study, 
however brief, of Spanish Furniture. On this question 
let us recall what that great authority, Juan F. Riafio, 
has to say: 

“Tn the last years of the Fifteenth Century the in- 
fluence of the Italian Renaissance invaded everything 
and became the ‘absolute origin of art in the following 
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Monk’s Arm Chair—Seventeenth Century 


centuries. Spain was the country which experienced 
this influence in the highest degree and produced the 
greatest number of works out of Italy, for this great 
epoch of artistic movement coincided with the material 
enlargement of the country during the reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella and of the Emperor Charles V. 
There existed at that time a period of transition, which 
comprehends the last years of the Fifteenth Century 


and the beginning of the Sixteenth known in Spain 
by the name of Plateresque. The specimens of this 
style are extremely interesting, for they present the 
varied combination of Pointed (Gothic) and Italian 
elements, and in some cases there is added to these 
the Undejar or Moorish, presenting a triple combina- 


tion of decoration, all three of them proceeding from 
a good origin and a fine artistic character. 


“After the Plateresque style there came a period 
when Italian models exclusively predominated in Spain, 
and from the last year of the Sixteenth Century art 
followed the same course as in other countries, en- 
deavoring first to reproduce Classic models bare of 
ornamenfation and afterwards falling into the excesses 
of the Baroque style which in Spain during the time 
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of the architect Churriguera, were greater than else- 
where.” 

The Gothic period was an age of carvers and the 
furniture was of the simplest form. Furniture in 
the home differed little from the ecclesiastical furni- 
ture in the churches and convents. The tables con- 
sisted of board and trestles, the beds were very simple; 
the chairs could be taken apart easily and the buffets 
or dressoirs were nothing more or less than a series 
of shelves. 

Luxury showed itself in the magnificent hangings, 
the profusion of cushions and products of the gold- 
smith’s and silversmith’s art. 

We may say without much exaggeration that this 
spirit of the Middle Ages still characterizes the Span- 
ish home. We find, too, such old Moorish or Arabic 
elements as love of hangings and cushions, wooden 
ceilings, carved and painted, decorative iron-work and 
brightly hued tiles. 

The Spanish house and especially 
the nobleman’s house, is extremely 
reserved in style and often dark. 
The exterior is plain and forbidding 
and even gloomy. Balconies adorn 
the upper floor; grated windows pro- 
tect the lower. What would Spain 
be without these balconies and grills 
at the windows? Behind the latter 
we always picture the dark-eyed 
beauty in lace mantilla and below 
the balconies we see the gallant with 
his guitar singing a serenade in the 
moonlight. 

Spain is both hot and cold. Con- 
sequently the people use the ground 
floor in the summer; but as this is 
damp and cold in winter the whole 
family then moves to the second 
floor. 

Iron work is very characteristic of 
Spanish taste. Sometimes chairs 
were made entirely of iron, and iron 
appears in the form of decorative 
braces for tables and chairs. The 
grilles for the windows, the rails for 
the balconies and the gates and 
doors used for both exterior and 
interior are quite frequently of exquisite design. 


Very important are the floor tiles and wall tiles. 
This enamelled tile work was brougnt by the Arabs 
or Moors from Persia. Tiles, generally speaking, are 
of two kinds: One in which the picture or design of 
each tile is complete in itself; the other in which the 
tiles were arranged so as to form a pattern or design 
when arranged in proper order. These tiles are usu- 
ally of course earthenware, but are covered with a 
glaze of enamel in bright color. The patterns are 
always effective. 

Leather was of enormous importance. This, too, was 
a Moorish commodity. We all know today the sig- 
nificance of Moorish leather, so soft and so richly 
colored by yellow, red, blue and other dyes. Cordova 
produced such handsome and famous leather that 
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leather hangings and carpets were bought by the most 
luxurious princes and “Cordovan” became the generic 
name. Leather was used for hangings, rugs, table 
covers and the covering of chests, cabinets and chairs. 
Beautiful designs, of the Renaissance style—scrolls, 
acanthus-leaves and strange beings, half human, half 
floral, and also the Moorish diaper, Ieaf forms and 
lily pattern—were stamped upon this leather and color 
and gold-leaf applied. Leather was also gilded, i.e., 
spread first with a prepared paste and on this a layer 
of gold leaf. 

Chairs, chests, secretaries and tables were the most 
important pieces of furniture. 

Arthur Byne and Mildred Stapley, corresponding 
members of the Hispanic Society of America, give in 
their book a very comprehensive study of typical chairs. 

“The Spanish arm-chair (sillon, augmentative of 


silla) is already known to the New World under the 
name of Mission furniture. 


It and the exaggerated 


Gate-legged Table 


forms derived from it have made their way all over 


the United States. Its history is somewhat as follows: 
The missionaries who settled in Mexico and worked 
up the California coast naturally made for themselves 
the type of furniture they had been used to in their 
Thus the simple leather covered frailero, or 
Its merits being 


homes. 
‘Monks-Arm Chair’, was introduced. 
appreciated by American manufacturers, it was used as 
a prototype and the genius was christened plission; 
but its admirers forgot that the colonial product which 
they used as a model was decidedly heavier and less 
graceful than the original and instead of correcting 
its defects, they exaggerated them. 


“On the original Spanish walnut frailero the dark 
leather was often tooled in geometrical patterns and 
was also held by hand-fashioned iron or brass nails; 
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the seat was provided with a substantial velvet or 


leather cushion. On the oldest example there was a 
long iron staple serving also as a brace across the 
back, and this unhooked and the broad front stretcher 
was taken out of its sockets; frame and leather were 
collapsible 
on a journey. 


The folding scissors frame and its derivations—the 


and the chair could accompany its owner 


Dante and Savonarola chairs of Italy—had their nat- 
ural habitat in Spain. This sillon de caderas (hip 
joint) was the Moor’s seat of dignity, and with its 
decoration of minute inlay in ivory, bone or boxwood 
was considered by the Christians more important than 
But, strange to relate, with 
the coming of dropped out of 
favor; and this precisely at the time when Italy, who 
had sent the Renaissance, was showing partiality for 
it. Today a genuine example is as hard to secute as a 
piece of Cordovan leather.” 

All of the chairs mentioned above formed types that 
spread throughout Europe and are still to be seen in 
our simple old American furniture. 

The chest in Spain is universal. 
kind of wood and is variously inlaid, carved and up- 
holstered. .No country ever made more use of the 
chest and small coffer than Spain. ' 

The typical secretary known as the varguefio is in 
a chest that stands 
as a rule, contains 
ornamented with a 


their own plain frailero. 
the Renaissance it 


It occurs in every 


fact nothing more nor less than 
upon a high frame. This chest, 
behind the falling front, always 


richly wrought back and hasps of iron or silver work, 


a series of small drawers. From Mayer we learn: 


Spanish Arm Chair with Leather Seat 
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“The secretaries made in Vargas in the province of 
Toledo, were especially popular and were known under 
the name of Varguefios. These were case-like writing 
tables upon a carved stand, the folding board on the 
outside being ornamented with rich iron garnishments 
mounted on velvet and above all adorned with a gi- 
gantic lock. The inside facade of these writing tables 
was very often covered with wrought ironwork, and 
to such an extent that the manufacture of such secfe- 
taries was repeatedly forbidden because of their ex- 
treme luxury. However, ebony work with wrought 
silver remained especially popular until into the late 
periods. It is not astonishing that the inlaid work of 
costly material, with the application of tortoiseshell, 
ivory and mother-of-pearl, was especially esteemed at 
the time of the Churrigueresque Style.” 

The same authority continues: “Of the greatest in- 
terest is the Fifteenth Century buffet in three parts, 
which is painted inside and which shows the Mudejar 
style throughout. The panels were divided in a man- 
ner similar to the large Moorish and Mudejar doors. 

“The secretaries and cabinets (contador or bufete) 
were frequently introduced from Germany in the Fif- 
teenth Century, and it would appear that in the Six- 
teenth Century such furniture was made there in large 
quantites with special consideration for the Spanish 
taste. These importations were forbidden in 1603; and 
the foreign models were then copied and varied by the 
Spanish. : 

‘The Spanish tables are very often easily recogniz- 
able by their wrought iron supports. Naturally in 
connection with all this furniture the satisfaction in 
detailed forms expressed in the architecture is partic- 
ularly noticeable. This can be well observed in the 
form of the beds. 

“In no other country has the art of wrought iron 
been so ardently fostered as in Spain. Spanish wrought 
iron achieved great triumphs with candelabra, braziers 
and door garnishings as well as with locks and chest 
bindings. 

“Just as the artistic perforated garnishments are the 
chief decoration of many a simple or velvet covered 
wooden chest and of the outside of many a secretary, 
thus the large nails with which the leather or stuff 
covering of chairs is fastened, are of considerable dec- 
orative importance.” 

Beds depended for their luxury upon the upholstery 
and splendid counterpanes, pillows, etc. Simple beds 
were dressed in the native blue and white linen or the 
block chintzes that came into Spain and Portugal very 
early when Eastern products were imported and soon 
imitated in certain provinces and districts. 

Madame d’Aulnoy in her visit to Spain in the Eigh- 
teenth Century speaks of the sumptuous beds she 
noticed. 


Walnut was the principal Spanish wood used for 
furniture, and even after the rarer woods began to be 
imported walnut never lost its place. Oak came sec- 
ond and then chestnut, particularly in the north in 
Viscaya and Asturias. In Majorca a red pine, finely 
erained, was used for the best furniture and for shut- 
ters and doors. This was called Madeira encarnada. 
Mahogahy was much employed in the Eighteenth 


Century. 
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Of the 17th Century. An old form used in al! 
European countries at the same period. 


Courtesy of the Clark Galleries 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


E sometimes think that our modern roads are 

unique in their danger with the high power 
motor cars and the joyriders who think nothing 
of dashing in front of all others irrespective of their 
own peril. The picture, represented herewith, shows 
that the same spirit prevailed, although the equipage 
was different. Indeed, the sleigh was more likely 
to turn over and give a “spill” to its occupants than 
the automobile of to-day. It was no uncommon 
occurrence for a sleigh full of young people return- 
ing home from a party or skating, to be overturned 
in a snow bank. 


Even a staid old horse, when adorned with bells 
and feeling a light sleigh behind him, was wont to 
go as fast as he could, and, excited by the jingle of 
the bells and the crispness of the air, entered into 
the spirit of sleighing. Of course, the fast trotters 
flew along the icy roads like mad, and racing with 
sleighs was a sport thoroughly enjoyed a few gen- 
erations ago. 

Last December THE ANTIQUARIAN published the 
Currier & Ives print of “Trotting Cracks in the 
Snow,” showing some of the famous horses of the 
day in a sleigh race. 

“The Fiend of the Road,’ represented herewith, 
by Currier & Ives (dated 1881), would today be 
called “A Road Hog,” and shows another phase of 
the days of sleighing. Here is a man driving slowly 
who will not turn out of his way for anybody. 


The horses behind are full of the spirit of Winter 
and are just as anxious as their drivers to have a 
good time, and are impatient to trot gaily over the 
snow and eager to pass the Fiend of the Road with 
his staid old working horse. The companion print 
is called “Trotting for a Great Stake,” 


Sleighing seems to have been introduced into our 
country by the Dutch. Winter pleasures were early 
enjoyed in New Amsterdam. The Dutch brought 
with them their love of skating and sleighing and 
games played on the ice, such as hockey, etc. 


One of the most interesting divisions of the Cur- 
rier & Ives prints is that devoted to the racing 
horses. For the benefit of those who are collecting 
such prints we give some of the most famous titles: 


Tacony and Mac. Hunting Park Course, Phila- 


delphia. June 2, 1853. Purse $1500.00. Mile heats; 
best three in five under the saddle. Painted by 
Louis Maurer. N. Currier. Dated, 1853. 

The Sleigh Race. Currier & Ives. Dated 1859. 


(Rare.) 


Trotting Cracks in the Snow. Portraying the 
famous horses of the day, Flora Temple, Lantern, 
Pocahontas, Lancet, Brown Dick, Alice Grey and 
Stella. Painted by Louis Maurer. Currier & Ives. 

General 
Currier & Ives. 


Butler and Dexter. 
Dated 1860. 


J. Cameron, del. 


Mac and Zachary Taylor. In their great contest 
at Hunting Park Course, Philadelphia, July 18, 1849, 
for the championship of the Turf. Mac victorious. 
M. Delattre, del. N. Currier. Dated 1851. Several 
columns of record made at the Union Course, Long 
Island, tracks, and at Cambridge Park. 


Trotting Cracks at Home. A model stable, show- 
ing the horses Peerless, Dexter, and the Auburn 
Horse. Sketch by Thomas Worth. Currier & Ives. 


The Trotting Mare Goldsmith Maid. J. Cameron, 
del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1870. 


Trotting Stallion Commodore Vanderbilt. Driven 
by Dan Mace. Trotted a heat in harness in 2.25 on 
the Union Course, Long Island, June 12, 1866. J. 
Cameron, del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1871. 


Trotting Stallion Dan Rice. J. Cameron, del. 
Currier & Ives. Dated 1866. 


A Trot for the Gate Money. Currier & Ives. 


Dated 1869. 
George M. Patchen, Brown Dick and Miller’s 
Damsel. In their splendid trotting contest for a 


purse of $500.00 on the Union Course, Long Island. 
Painted by Louis Maurer. Currier & Ives. Dated 
1859. 


Gray Eagle. Several records beneath title, made 
at the Cambridge Course, Mass., and Saratoga 
Springs. N. Currier. Dated 1850. 

The Celebrated George M. Patchen. 
pion of the Turf. 


The Cham- 
The property of William Water- 


mire, Esq. Louis Maurer, del. Currier & Ives. 
Dated 1860 

The Celebrated Horse Lexington. L. Maurer, del. 
N. Currier. Dated 1855. 


Deacon Jones. One Horse Shay. No. 1 and No. 2. 


The Trotting Stallion Tom Moore. Driven by 
Dan Mace. Trotted on the Fashion Course, Long 
Island, November 4th, 1869, in Harness, a mile 
against time. Drawn by J. Cameron. Currier & 
Ives. Dated 1870. 

“Toronto Chief, General Butler and Dexter. In 
their great race under saddles over the Fashion 
Course, Long Island, July 19, 1866. Sweepstakes of 


$1,000. Half Forfeit, Mile Heats. Best) 3.1m 5.9Ge 

as they please. Painted by J. Cameron. Currier & 

Ives. Dated 1866. ; 
Trustee. Drawn from Life by Samuel Jones. On 


stone by John Cameron. N. Currier. Dated 1848. 
The celebrated trotting horse, Trustee, as he ap- 
peared in his great match against time of trotting 
in harness. 20 miles in one hour over the Union 
Course, Long Island, Oct 20, 1848. 


The Auburn Horse. J. Cameron, del. Currier & 
Ives. Dated 1866. 
A Crack Team at a Smashing Gait. Currier & 


Ives Dated 1869. 


— 


THE FIEND OF THE ROAD. 


NeOQaWweAsD A.Y S CAEL. EeD A ““R°O'A D-H’ O.G’ 


Colored Lithograph, by Currier & Ives, showing 
the annoyances of congestion in sleighing days was 
just as great as in our day of automobiles. 


Courtesy of Philip Suval 
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DR. J. B. CHAPIN HORACE GREELY 
Cut by Annable, about 1850 Cut by John C. King 


JOHN HUTTON 
Cut by Saint Gaudens 


JOHN J. AUDUBON JOHN J. AUDUBON 
Cut by King Cut by King about 1844 


P.O Ret ReAL ICE ee AsNVisi Ors 


These interesting pieces are the work cf various 
American Artists of the early nineteenth century. 


Courtesy of Mr. Howard M. Chapin 
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CAMEO PORTRAITURE IN AMERICA 


An- Antique Art Fashionable in the Early Nineteenth Centurv 


By HOWARD M. CHAPIN 


eg iS an engraving cut in relief upon stone, 

shell, glass, or other hard substance having two or 
more layers of color, and so treated as to utilize the 
effect of the var.ety of coloring. Although, this is the 
common usage of the word “cameo,” it is given as its 
second meaning in most dictionaries, which give for 
its first meaning an engraving in relief as distinguished 
from an intaglio. The derivation of the word “cameo” 
has not been traced. 

Cameos are usually cut in agates, sardonyx being 
the best adapted to the purpose, or in certain tropical 
shells having two layers of color. These shells are found 
at the Isle of Bourbon, near Madagascar, at Ceylon, 
and at some of the West Indies. On account of the 
fact that those shells from Ceylon were shipped to 
Europe via Calcutta, the shells for cameos are often 
called “Calcutta shells”, denoting the route of the ship. 

Among the substances less com- 
monly utilized for making cameos 
are certain birds’ eggs, glass, glass 
paste, lava, coral, and various hard 
minerals. 

The art of cutting gems and 
semi-precious stones in low relief 
goes back many centuries before 
Christ. The earliest cameo now 
known is the stone in the ring of 
Polycrates, which was carved by 
Theodorus of Samos in the Sixth 
Century before Christ. 

The art of cameo cutting was 
practiced extensively by the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans, but fell 
into disuse during the Fourth Cen- 
fire Dh and altogether occa- 
sionally practiced was not revived 
upon a large scale until the Fif- 
teenth Century. Then it came into 


vogue in Italy and spread to 
France, where for a time it was 
extensively cultivated. Nowadays, 


however, little cameo cutting is done outside of Italy. 

My interest in portrait cameos was first aroused by 
a gift from my aunt of shell-cameo portraits of my 
grandfather and grandmother. 

My historical point of view naturally led me to study 
the antiquity of cameo portraiture. 

Cameos, you doubtless realize, are generally cut in 
allegorical or ornamental designs, but cameo portraiture 
has been occasionally practiced. 

The earliest extant cameo portrait is that of Ptolemy 
II and his first wife, Arsinoe. It dates from between 
285 and 279 B. C., having been cut in a three layer 
biock of sardonyx six and a quarter inches long by 
five inches wide. This cameo, usually known as the 
“Gonzaga Cameo,” is now preserved at the Hermitage 


Rev. Ephriam Abbot 
By Margaret Foley 


in Petrograd. A slightly smaller nine-layer sardonyx 
cameo portrait of Ptolemy II and his second wife, 
also named Arsinoe, is preserved in Vienna. 

Cameo portraits oi Demetrius Sotor and his wife 
Laodice, of Augustus, of Livia, and of Germanicus, 
are extant, the latter being by the artist Epitynchamus. 
A later cameo portrait is. considered to bear the like- 
ness of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina. Constantine’s 
portrait was also cut in cameo, but after his time the 
art declined. 

Cameo portraiture was revived in the Renaissance. 
Likenesses of Francis I and his Queeen, of Charles V, 
of Philip II, of Jerome Savonarola, and of King René, 
were cut in cameo. 


The most noted cameo artist of the later Renaissance 
was a Frenchman, called “Coldore,” who cut in cameos 
the portraits of Henry 1V, Louis 
XIII, and Queen Elizabeth. 

Turning now to American cameo 
portraiture, I naturally began with 
those in my own possession and 
found that they were cut by a 
local sculptor, George O. Annable, 
of Providence. He had studied 
drawing under my grandmother, 
and later, having chosen sculpture 
as his field, cut her likeness in 
cameo as a mark of his apprecia- 
tion of her instruction and assist- 
ance. He also cut a portrait of my 
grandfather. The difference in the 
execution of the two cameos is 
striking; that of my grandmother 
shows the spirit of the artist at his 
best, executing an appreciation, 
while the other, though done gra- 
tuitously as a companion piece, 
clearly shows an approach, in its 
spirit, to the plane of a commer- 
cial commission. 

George O. Annable, the son of Jeremiah and Mary 
B. Annable, was born about 1829. He had a studio in 
the Hoppin building in Providence, and in 1850 cut a 
cameo portrait of Dr. Nathan B. Crocker, the rector of 
St. John’s Church. 

The following account from the Providence Journal 
of January 18, 1851, gives us an idea of Annable’s work 
and ambition: 

“Annable is dreaming of Italy and languishing for the 
commissions which would put him in possesion of the 
means to go there to study. Meanwhile he is not idle, 
but is giving renewed demonstration of his genius for 
art by some highly successful specimens of cameo-cut- 
ting. The last and best we have seen is a spirited copy 
of the truly clerical head of the Rector of St. John’s 
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Hunt Brothers, cut by 


——a most excellent likeness. The sharpness of outline, 
and the smoothness and delicacy of finish, of this little 
work, are really admirable.” At the exhibition held in 
1851 by the Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry, George O. Annable re- 
ceived the highest prize, $10, for “medallions and 
cameos, likenesses, very truthful, and also exhibiting a 
very commendable progress in the art.” 

In the printed report of that Society we nnd the fol- 
lowing reference to this artist: 

“\WWith respect to the medallion heads and cameos by 
Mr. George O. Annable, of Providence, the committee 
heartily concur in the general expression of opinion. 
They are excellent; and considering the youth of the 
artist and the short time which has passed since his 
first work was produced—remarkably so.” 

In 1853 cameos were exhibited by Annable and were 
described as “capital likenesses and finely executed.” 
He received a silver medal, the highest premium, for 
portrait busts in marble and cameos. 

Besides the portraits of Dr.. Chapin, Mr. Chapin, and 
Dr. Crocker, Annable cut a cameo likeness of James S. 
Lincoln, the portrait painter, who in exchange painted 
Annable’s portrait. This cameo portrait of Lincoln is 
in the possession of Mrs. Joseph T. A. Eddy of Hing- 
ham. Annable’s cameo portraits were cut in shell and 
were usually about an inch and a half tall. 

Annable married Miss Jane M. Tripp in Providence 
on June 2, 1863, and died in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
22, 1887. He was buried in the North Burial Ground in 
Providence on the 26th. 

Annable also cut a cameo portrait of Judge John 
Pitman of Providence, R. I., the present location of 
which is unknown, and probably the portrait of the 
Reverend James M. Granger of Providence, which is 
now owned by his daughter, Miss Grace Granger of 
Providence and Pomfret, Connecticut; and also the 
portrait of Mr. Adams of Providence that is now 
owned by his daughter, Miss Alice W. Adams of Provi- 
dence, R. I 

Extending my study from Providence to Boston, I 
found seven cameo portraits in the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Four of these were cut by William Morris Hunt 
and are mounted in a bracelet. They are likenesses of 
the four Hunt brothers: Richard, Jonathan, Leavitt. 
and William Morris. 

William Morris Hunt, the son of the Hon. Jonathan 
Hunt, was born at Brattleboro, Vermont, in 1824. He 
studied at Harvard, at Dusseldorf, and later under 
Couture, at Paris, where he became the friend of Mil- 


Wiliam Morris Hunt 


let. He returned to America in 1855 and resided for 
a while at Newport, after which he settled in Boston. 
In 1875 he published his “Talks on Art,” and died in 
1870. Although not exactly a Rhode Islander, he re- 
sided for a time at Newport, and two daughters mar- 
ried into a prominent Rhode Island family, one becom- 
ing the wife of Samuel Slater, while her sister became 
the wife of Samuel Slater’s father, Horatio Nelson 
Slater lite 

The Museum of Fine Arts also possesses two cameo 
portraits by John C. King. One is of Horace Greeley 
and the other of Benjamin Franklin. About 1844 King 
cut a cameo portrait ‘of the naturalist Audubon. The 
following account of this cameo appears in an article 
by C. Hart Merriam in the Auk for October, 1908: 
“My father and Mr. King were great friends, and on 
one occasion, when father dropped into Mr. King’s 
studio, he found Mr. Audubon sitting for the cameo. 
Mr. King introduced the two gentlemen and asked 
them to start a conversation, which was continued 
during the sitting. The two men became so animated 
in their interesting conversation that they forgot where 
they were, and thus the artist was enabled to catch 
the natural and striking expression of the great orni- 
thologist.” 

A photograph of a cast made from this cameo was 
presented by King to Mr. O, Atkins Farwell of Detroit 
in 1871, and a cast of another cameo of Audubon, 
made by King between 1840 and 1845, was given by 
the sculptor to Mr. Frederic H. Kennard of Boston. 
The original cameos which were cut in shell were not 
located by Mr. Merriam. 


John Crookshanks King was born at Kilwinning, 
Ayrshire, Scotland, October 11, 1806. He attended 
school until about fifteen years old and then became 
a machinist’s apprentice, although devoting his spare 
hours to drawing and painting. He came to America 
in 1827, and 1832 met Hiram Powers, through whose 
influence he took up sculpture. In 1840 he settled in 
New Orleans, where he made marble busts and cut 
portrait cameos. He soon moved to Boston, where 
he had a studio and continued his work until his death, 
in April 1882, and was buried at Mount Auburn. He 
was unusually fond of animals, especially birds. 

The other cameo portrait in the Museum of Fine 
Arts is of the Hon. George Morey. It is considered 
to be American work, but its sculptor is unknown. 

The public collections of New York and Philadelphia 
proved .barren to my search. But in Maitland Arm- 
stroneg’s recollections of Saint-Gaudens I found the 
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following account of his cameo work: 

“Saint-Gaudens often told me of the trials he had 
suffered as apprentice to a cameo-cutter, a Frenchman, 
who spent his holidays and Sundays in shooting snipe 
on the Weehawken Flats. The young craftsman was 
compelled to walk all day, lugging his master’s game 
bag and running after the snipe he shot. Never would 
he admit, even in confidence, that the bag was a heavy 
one, so loath was he to give ‘that fellow’ credit for 
anything; but there is not much hazard in the guess 
that snipe were then in a more flourishing condition 
on the ‘Flats’ than is the case today, and that the sport 
was pretty good for the master. 

“Cameo-cutting was soon abandoned, but not before 
Saint-Gaudens had become very skillful at the trade.” 

Still more pertinent to our quest is the account in 
Isabel Moore’s Talks wn a Library with Laurence 
Hutton, wherein Hutton said: “That eight dollars— 
the first money I ever made for myself—was invested 
in a sentimental way, in the gold setting, as a finger 
ring, of a small, shell-cameo profile portrait of the 
father, cut by a boy of about my own age, with whom 
then I had but slight acquaintance, but who, in later 
years, has become my very good friend. His name 
is Augustus Saint-Gaudens. Very many years later 
a shell cameo brooch, in what is called a shadow-frame, 
had its place in the Thirty-fourth Street house, upon 
the piano in the dining-room; and one night at a 
dinner party at which were gathered many distin- 
guished men and women to meet Sir Henry Irving, 
the box and its contents attracted the attention of a 
guest who happened to sit opposite to it. In the middle 
of the symposium he jumped up, grasped the object 
in both hands, and said: ‘Laurence, where did you get 
this, and who is it?’ 

““Tt’s my father, given by him to my mother on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage. She 
wore it a little while, but it was too conspicuous as 
a personal ornament; and after his death she put it 
in that frame.’ 

“The excited guest exclaimed: 

Sour tather?, 

ves miy. father.’ 

“He then asked in great excitement who did it. 

“T replied: ‘I don’t know. It was cut long ago by 
a little artist in a studio over Brougham’s Lyceum, 
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afterwards Wallack’s Theatre, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Broome Street. Who he was or what his 
name was, I do not know, except that he was a clever 
little Frenchman.’ 

“The attention of the whole party was by this time 
attracted to the dialogue. Looking at the cameo in its 
case, and his hand shaking a little, the guest said: 

““He was a clever little Frenchman, was he, and you 
don’t know his name? Well,, I’m the clever little 
Frenchman, and my name is Saint-Gaudens. It’s the 
earliest piece of my work extant, and when you and 
Mrs. Hutton get through with it, I want it for Gussie 
and the boy.’ 

“And when we do get through with it they are to 
have it.” 

Saint-Gaudens also cut a ‘cameo portrait of George 
Washington which is the Brooklyn 
Museum. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Bolton, I wrote to Mr. 
Lawrence Park of Boston, in the hope that he might 
know of some portrait-cameos, and he surpassed our 
expectations in being himself the possessor of a por- 
trait-cameo by Margaret Foley. This cameo is the 
likeness of Rev. Ephraim Abbott, a great-uncle of 
Mr. Park. 

Biographers differ as to where Margaret Foley, or 
Margaret E. Foley, as she is sometimes called, was 
born. Some give her birthplace as Vermont, while 
others place it in New Hampshire. She was appar- 
ently largely self-instructed in her artistic work. 

Mrs. Clements says of her: “At length she made 
some reputation in Boston, where she cut portrait and 
ideal heads in cameo. She then went to Rome.” Some 
of her works were exhibited at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876. Tuckerman wrote of her 
that she “achieves new and constant success in her 
relievos.” Her medallions of William and Mary 
Howitt, of Longfellow, and of William Cullen Bryant, 
and her ideal statues of Cleopatra, of Excelsior, and 
of Jeremiah are considered to be the best specimens 
of her cameo work. 

The cameo portrait of William Cullen Bryant, which 
is now in the New York Historical Society, is said to 
be the one cut by Margaret Foley. 

She died in 1877 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howitt, at Menan in the Austrian Tyrol. 


now owned by 


I am deeply indebted to Mr. Lawrence Park, Mrs. Joseph T. A. Eddy, and the Museum of Fine 
Arts, at Boston, for their assistance and cooperation; to Proiessor William C. Poland, Mr. Charles 
Henry Hart, Mr. Charles K. Bolton, Mr. Howard W. Preston, and Mr. L. Earle Rowe for their 
suggestions and interest; and to the printed works of Isabel Moore, Francis Hobart Herrick, and 


C. Hart Merriam. 


Hon. George Morey 
Artist Unknown 


Jane C. L. V. Chapin 
Cut by Annable 


James ee Lincoln 
Cut by Annable 
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SPANISH TEXTILES 


Silks and Velvets That Brought the Near East into the Dark Spanish Interior 


By EstHErR SINGLETON. 


[2 the furnishings of a Spanish house textiles were 
of more importance than the furniture. Spanish 
furniture is, as a rule, simple in form. ‘The one article 
that received elaborate treatment was the chest; and 
especially the chest upon a stand known as the Var- 
guena. 

The severity and plainness of the furniture was re- 
lieved by the richness of the velvets, brocades, embroi- 
deries and tapestries with which the chairs were up- 
holstered; which were used as curtains and bed hang- 
ings; which covered the cushions placed on the floor 
and on the benches; which were laid upon the tables 
as “table carpets” or runners (as the long strips are 
called to-day); and which were employed in many 
other decorative ways. 

Spanish families, being proud and aristocratic, nat- 
urally loved to see their coat-of-arms beautifully em- 
broidered on the pieces of velvet or silk that were used 
for the backs of chairs and on hangings (especially 
those squares that were hung over the iron balconies 
on gala occasions), and on the coverings of chests. 

The chest, which is the most universal piece of fur- 
niture—and every ancient house contained great num- 
bers of chests of all sizes—was often covered with rich 
velvet fastened in place by large headed nails and made 
secure with great silver hinges, and enormous locks and 


Embroidered Spanish Curtain, Sixteenth Century 


handles, beautifully wrought and adding greatly to the 
decorative appearance. 

To-day collectors eagerly buy these old Spanish 
brocades, velvets and embroideries that speak to us of 
the Twentieth Century in the language of the old Cru- 
saders, who brought the same kind of rich materials 
into Europe on their return from the Near East, where 
their eyes had been opened to new beauty of many 
kinds. Spain received her inspiration in another way. 

The rich textiles of Spain were imported there by 
the Moors from Arabian and Persian sources. Ac- 
cording to both Christian and Moorish writers the 
great centre of the industry was Almeria. One his- 
torian of the Thirteenth Century said: Almeria is an 
opulent and magnificent city, whose fame has spread 
far and wide; the inhabitants are very elegant in their 
dress. Almeria is the greatest mart in Andalusia. 
Christians of all nations come to its port to buy and 
sell and they established factories here. Costly silken 
robes of the brightest colors are manufactured in 
Almeria.” 

Another historian says: ‘‘What made Almeria su- 
perior to any city in the world was its various manu- 
factures of silk and other articles of dress, such as 
the dibaj, a sort of silken material surpassing in quality 
and durability anything else manufactured in other 
countries; the tiraz, or costly stuff on which the names 
of sultans, princes and other wealthy individuals are 
inscribed, and for which at least eight hundred looms 
existed at one time. Of more inferior materials such 
as the holol (striped silks) and brocades there were a 
thousand looms. The same number was continually 
employed for weaving the material called iskalaton 
(scarlet). There were also a thousand looms for weav- 
ing robes called Al jorjamt (gorgian) and another thou- 
sand for weaving robes called /sbahani (from Ispahan) 
and a similar number for Atabi. 

“The manufacture of damask for curtains and tur- 
bans for the women of gay and dazzling colors, em- 
ployed a number of hands equal to those engaged in 
the manufacture of the above mentioned articles.” 

Edrisi, writing in the Twelfth Century, speaks also 
of curtains with a flowered decoration. 

Malaga, Balza, Seville, Alicante and Granada were 
also centres of the textile industry. The famous his- 
torian of Cordova, Ash Shakandi of the Thirteenth 
Century, says: “Malaga is famous for its manufac- 
tures of silks of every color and design, some of them 
so costly that a suit is sold for thousands; such are 
the brocades of beautiful patterns, interwoven with 
the names of caliphs, emirs and other wealthy per- 
sonages. As at Malaga and Almeria there are at 
Murcia several manufacturies of silks called the ‘Varie- 
gated.» This town is also celebrated for the carpets 
called tantilit, which are exported to all countries of the 
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East and West, and also for a sort of bright colored 
mat with which the Murcians cover their floors.” 

Among the fabrics were samuite, cirlaton, cendal, 
camelot, fristian, tabis, zarzahan and bougran, names 
found in all the old Arthurian stories of the Round 
Table and other romans d’aventure that were recited 
in the castles and baronial houses of Germany, Eng- 
land, France and the Low Countries during the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries by the wandering trou- 
veres. Of course, the names show the Oriental origin 
of these textiles which the Crusaders brought home. 

All these Saracenic stuffs, velvets, silks, silks of green 
shot through with gold, splendid scarlets, lovely blues, 
bright yellows—in fact every known color of rich depth 
or delicate tint were soon manufactured in towns of 
Spain where the Arabian population flourished. Some 
of these silks glimmered with a silver sheen derived 
from the threads of silver interwoven with their tex- 
ture. There was also a “spring fabric” called “prima- 
vera,’ so named from the flowers represented upon it. 
There was also a thin, delicate fabric decorated with 
flowers and silver thread, called velillo. 

Brocade, which has never gone out of fashion, was 
known then, as now, as “a silk stuff with raised figures 
in gold or silver.” It was much used in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries and was made 
chiefly in Toledo, Barcelona, Valencia and Seville. A 
derivative was brocatel, in which the silk was mixed 
with flax or common thread. This was much used for 
hangings for halls and churches_and window and bed 
curtains. 


The devices on all these stuffs was very varied. 
To quote from an authority: “Prominent types 
among them were the pallia rotata, containing 
circles which are commonly combined with other 
ornament, the pallia aquilinata, in which the dom- 
inant motive was the eagle, and the pallia Conata, 
in which it was the lion. Other beasts, birds and 
monsters also figured with great frequency, such 
as griffins, peacocks, tigers, or dogs; but the emblem 
most in favor, especially throughout the Tenth, 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, was the eagle, 
owing to the numerous and illustrious qualities at- 
tributed to it, such as majesty, victory, valor and 
good omen.” 

The creatures, too, were frequently represented 
face to face or back to back, in pairs; nor were they 
so disposed in textile fabrics only, but on ivory, 
wood, or silver caskets and on numerous other ob- 
jects as well as on the painted fringes of a place of 
worship. 


Miquel y Badia notes that in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury “Toledo, like Genoa and Venice, manufactured 
superb velvets colored crimson, blue or yellow, 
figured with pineapples, or pomegranates. The lat- 
ter tree and fruit are related in Spain to the city of 
Granada; but apart from this the pomegranate was 
regarded as the symbol of fecundity and life.” 


Of silk in Valencia Laborde wrote: “The manu- 
factories of silk are the most considerable. They 
employ nearly 25,000 persons and make taffetas, 
serges, silks, satins, plain damasks, striped, printed 
or one color and of mixed colors, full velvets, 
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flowered velvets, plain and various colors. The 
plain stuffs are those in which they succeed best. 
There are also fine damasks made and worked with 
large flowers. There are 3618 silk looms which 
work about 800,000 pounds of silk annually.” 

Bourgoing wrote at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century: “Spanish wool is eagerly demanded by 
manufacturing peoples of the rest of Europe. Never- 
theless, it is not turned to so much advantage as it 
might be. French, Dutch and English come to Spain 
to purchase the wools of Segovia and Leon at the 
ports of Bilbao and Santander.” 

In no country has embroidery been more prac- 
ticed than in Spain. Embroidery was produced by 
both professionals and amateurs, but the latter, 
chiefly from the delicate hands of ladies of high 
degree, rivalled the work of those who earned 
money by their labors. Much superb work was 
also done by the nuns. 

By the Tihrteenth Century the needle of the 
Spanish embroiderer, as a contemporary said, “had 
become a veritable painter’s brush, describing facile 
outlines on luxurious fabrics and filling in the spaces 
sometimes with brilliant hues or sometimes with 
harmonious softly graduated tones which imitate 
the entire color scheme of Nature.” 

The art increased in perfection. “The art of em- 
broidery,” says Riano, “was imported by the Italians 
and Germans early in the Sixteenth Century in the 
same manner as wood-carving, metal work and 
other industries. The comparative study of em- 
broideries of different kinds which are preserved in 
churches in other countries, confirms this theory.” 
Illustrations by courtesy of the Metropolitan Musewm. 


Spanish Brocade, Fifteenth Century 
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EVENTS HANDKERCHIEFS 


Interesting Examples in the Collection of Mrs. DeWitt Clinton Cohen 


PART Il 


W AR AND PEACE printed on silk and colored by 

hand. In a white circle stands Peace, in purple 
mantle with her children, Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, standing on War clouds, marked “Beware,” 
and from which dangle crowns. War in armor with 
cannon behind her, arousing, says: ‘I have had a long 
nap.” Around the border of the handkerchief are 
various countries: Austria, putting a treaty in his 
pocket, saying “I shall pocket this’; Russia, saying, 
“Well, gentlemen, aren’t you going to let me have a 
small slice?” Russia straddling a turkey and looking 
through a spy glass at China, India and Persia, saying: 
“T should like to take my tea there’; Sweden seated 
on throne wearing crown, saying: “I am astonished 
they have let me alone so long. This hat lasts well; 
the Nap is not yet off.’ America with feet on table 
and also a mint julep, saying: “I shall make myself 


tarnation comfortable,” America according to Mrs. 
Trollope. A Spaniard with two West Indian slaves, 
saying: “IT don’t mean to give you up yet.” Spain with 


Isabella holding crown and contemplating her dead 
husband, saying: “So you have kicked the bucket at 
last’; Portugal fighting, with the words: ‘The brothers 
blindly shed the brothers’ blood.” England oppressed 
by taxes, saying: “The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill.” France: “The Citizen King; Three days 
July; Liberty of the Press.” Holland and Belgium, one 
remarking: ‘You had better take care of your pipe 
among all this paper—one spark would blow us up.” 
Among the modern commemorative handkerchiefs in 
this collection is one on the death of Victor Hugo, a 
cotton handkerchief in black and white with a large 
portrait of the poet, surrounded by laurel wreath and 


scenes from Hernani, Ruy Blas, Notre Dame de Paris, 
etc.; a handkerchief on the election of Pius IX as 
Pope; the canonization of Jeanne d’Arc; the Russian 
and Japanese War, with portraits of all the Russian 
generals; the Boer War, with the map of South 
Africa, portraits of Lord Roberts and Queen Victoria, 
and Kipling’s “Absent Minded Beggar,” words and 
music; and all the handkerchiefs that were printed 
with the Allied Flags during the World War. 

Curious also are the set of French military handker- 
chiefs, dating from 1884, called “Mouchoirs d’instruc- 
tions militaires,’ with illustrations. These are cotton. 
A very brilliant and beautiful handkerchief represents 
the Flags of all Nations, with Royal Standard of Great 
Britain and Ireland in the centre. The ground is white 
silk and all the flags appear in their proper colors. A 
companion piece to this is a blue and white silk hand- 
kerchief showing all the ship flags of England’s mer- 
chant marine.. This interesting handkerchief hung in 
a frame for a hundred years in a Boston shipping- 
cffice and in the same spot. — 

And here is a very curious specimen: one that in- 


terests you 1n many ways. 


“The Hackney Coach and Cabriolet Fares to and from 
Different Places,” it is called. The date is 1832. In 
the centre is St. Paul’s Cathedral. The other buildings 
represented are the Opera and King’s Theatre; New 
Post Office; Royal Exchange; and Covent Garden. In 
each corner is represented a vehicle of the period— 
coach, gig, etc., and the tariff to every place is printed 
in letters. 

A. political handkerchief—scarlet, with brown and 
white figures. In the centre a figure labelled The 


The Doctor In the Pocket 


Hackney Coach Fares 


hee Aa ig SNP Alora 


baste » 


‘anal Ney 


1 es aS pay a et 


wig 


pe Mate 
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Guard wot looks arter 
the Sovereign: “I says 
to our Governor, says 
I, Keep your eye on 
them ’ere’ Leaders, 
George.’ In the cor- 
Merseeare tour other 
figures labelled The 
Man Wot Drives the 
Sovereign: “I turns my 
hand to anything now; 
Mercatches “rats: like 
winking’; The Man 
wot drives the Opposi- 
tion: “It’s all very well 
talking; but I’m blowd 
if Ide let sich a set of 
Scamps inside’; The 
Slap up swell drives 
when hever he likes: 
“There's been a d d 
sight too much chaf- 
fing about it.” 


Of great interest and 
beauty is a Portuguese 
Masonic handkerchief, 
a huge yellow silk 
square engraved with 
every Masonic device. 
Another Portuguese 
handkerchief, made in 
the Nova Ponte factory 
of Sacavem near Lis- 
bon, commemorates the 
Fourth Centenary of 
WascomUdmGalmlais ex- 
pedition to India (1498- 
1295); wit represents 
Vasco da Gama _ land- 
ine at Calicut: 

Among the Spanish 
handkerchiefs is a mar- 
riage one—Luisa, Infan- 
ta of Spain, to the Duc 
de Montpensier. The 
coats of arms and flags 
of the two families are 
conspicuously displayed. 


In Portugal it seems 
that every revolution 
brings forth a com- 
memorative handker- 
chief. Mrs. Cohen has 
all of them; and every 
one bears this motte, 
which, translated, says: 
“This is the iron chain 
of despotism, carrying 
Virtue to fatal abysm.” 
One of these, depicting 
the condition of the 
country in 1820, is built 
around the idea “Elect 
Congress by free elec- 
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tion to make laws and 
the Constitution. The 
dates are Porto 24 de 
Agosto de 1820, and 
Lisbon 15 de Septem- 
bro de 1820. Four prints 
show “Agriculture dis- 
couraged”; “Commerce 
dying out”; ‘Industry 
destroyed,” and “Mer- 
chant marine rotting.” 


“United Victories of 
Britain and France in 
them Crinicayl Goommiias 
a very fine engraving 
of Sebastopol in the 
Geeta, skal ism ila e 
corners are. pictures 
of Balaclava, Inker- 
man, Eupatoria and AIl- 
ma. This handkerchief 
is an old white Surrah 
silk, very soft, with a 
magenta border and 
exquisite design of oak 
leaves. 

Another handkerchief 
of this type, also in 
white silk, is printed 
in blue with a map of 
the war between Rus- 
sia and England in the 
Baltic Sea. 


It also exhibits the 
coat of arms of Russia 
and England, a picture 
of St. Petersburg, and 
one of Cronstadt. 


Louis Philippe is 
commemorated by a 
handkerchief printed in 
1830, and appears in 
the clouds and crossed 
flags with Lafayette. 
Lafayette’s soldiers are 
on one side and the 
Commune is on_ the 
other with barrels and 
other barricades. lLa- 
fayette is saying: “Un 
roi citoyen, c’est la 
meilleure république.” 
The old rose’ border 
bears laurel leaves in- 
tertwined. with a white 
ribbon bearing the 
words Liberté Patrie at 
intervals. The date un- 
der the flags is “Paris 
27-28-29 Juillet, 1830.” 

Of the handkerchiefs 
represented here the first 
is a curious one which 
is called “The Doctor in 
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your pocket,” a type of handkerchief much used 
by the French peasantry in those days and occasionally 
to be met with in out-of-the-way places. Around the 
central picture representing one of those tooth-drawing 
performances which were so often a feature at fairs 
and Kermesses, if we may believe the painters of the 
Seventeenth Century, are twenty-four smaller squares, 
in each of which some “ill that flesh is heir to” is 
being treated or cured. Below each picture is a 
printed instruction. On this handkerchief, a large 
cotton affair printed in deep pink, the person who car- 
ried it had at hand practically a first aid for every- 
thing likely to happen to him. 

The second handkerchief is another of those con- 
venient articles. This one is handsome for it is of 
a fine, rich canary-colored silk printed in black. It 
gives a good idea of the principal buildings in London 
in 1832 and in the four corners are to be seen the 
stylish carriages and coaches. In the center, typical 
coachmen and travellers appear. The remainder of 
the handkerchief is occupied by long lists of the dis- 
tance and fares from various points in London, and 
the number of these places proves what an enormous 
city London was even before Queen Victoria came 
to the throne five years later than the printing on this 
example. 

The next handkerchief represented is a Portuguese 
Masonic one, printed in brown on a bright yellow 
background. The next one represents the Flags of 
all Nations; and the third, “The Battle of Napoleon,” 
and was printed in 1809. 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena and Wagram surrounded by 
panels showing French soldiers struggling with the 
Russian soldiers. 

These interesting handkerchiefs belong to the unique 
collection that Mrs. De Witt Clinton Cohen, of New 
York, has been gathering for many years. Her col- 
lection is probably the largest and most varied in the 
world. Other examples from Mrs. Cohen’s collection 
appeared in the June number of Tue ANTIQUARIAN, 
Od 


ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


The Early Amerrcan Furniture, etc., selected from the col- 
lection of Mr. John Brenton Copp, of Mystic, Conn., was sold 
at the Anderson Galleries Friday and Saturday afternoons, 
January 16th and 17th. Among the higher priced pieces were 
a set of eight Chippendale mahogany chairs, early American, 
about 1770, which brought $1300. A Sheraton inlaid mahog- 
any secretary-bookcase, early American, about 1790, brought 
$1000. A set of five Sheraton inlaid mahogany chairs, about 
1800, $400. Mahogany secretary-bookcase, $210. Five pair of 
Sheraten folding card tables, early American, 1790, $265. Cherry 
low post bed, early American, about 1829, $130. Maple bureau, 
slender feet, early Ameriian, about 1740, $125. Maple bureau, 
moulded base, high bracket feet, $100. Sheraton mahogany 
secretary bookcase, in two parts, the upper a bookcase and with 
three drawers in lower body, about 1790, $910. Applewood 
highboy, about 1740, $160. Rare maple and walnut double 
gateleg table, about 1690, $110. Inlaid mahogany three-part 


dining table, Heppelwhite type, about 1790, $280. Maple high- 
boy, about 1760, $475. Mahogany three-part dining table, 
about 1800, $325. Rare maple and pine stretcher table, about 
1710, $155. Heppelwhite inlaid mahogany sidebecard, about 
1790, $330. Maple fall-front writing desk, about 1770, $210. 
Chippendale walnut and gilt mirror, about 1760, $175. Pine 
corner cabinet, about 1770, $215. Queen Anne walnut high- 
boy, about 1730, $290. Painted curly maple highboy, about 
1750, $230. Sheraton inlaid mahogany dressing table, about 
1790, $350. Important Philadelphia walnut highboy, about 


1760, $300. Curly maple secretary, early American, about 1780, 


The four pictures show . 
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$220. Mahogany three-part dining table, about 1790, $230. 
Maple lowboy, about 1750, $125. Set of four Queen Anne 
walnut side chairs, about 1720, $150. Chippendale mahogany 


block front bureau, about 1760, $175. William and Mary 
walnut highboy, about 1690, $240. Maple drop leaf table, 
about 1730, $100. Pine corner ‘cupboard, about 1780, $115. 


Maple highboy, 
1800, 


Inlaid mahogany bureau, about 1780, $100. 
about 1740, $150. Carved maple low post bed, about 


$115. Duncan Phyfe mahogany drop-leaf breakfast table, about 
1810, $115. Mahogany swell front bureau, about 1780, $105. 
Maple serpentine-front small bureau; about 1770, $175. Chip- 


pendale mahogany bookcase on stand, about 1779, $185. Set 
of six Duncan Phyfe mahogany parlor chairs, about 1720, 
$160; Spanish foot maple armchair, about 1700-20, $115. Fine 
walnut fall front desk, about 1760, $220. Maple gateleg table, 
about 1710, $200. Sheraton mahogany upholstered sofa, 
about 1790, $200. Rare pine corner cabinet, about 1720, 
$125. Set of six ladder-back painted rush-bottom chairs, about 
1810, $65. Walnut bureau, about 1770, $75. Rare painted 
windsor armchair, about 1759, specimen of the rare comb-back 
style, $140. Chippendale mahogany chair, about 1769, $65. 
Chippendale mahogany settee, early American, about 1760, 
$195. Cherry bureau, about 17605 S95: 


At the sale of early American and English antiques sold by 
order of Mrs. John Stockton, of Virginia, and Mr. John Z. 
Turner, Esq., of Overbrook, Pa., held Wednesday, January 
14th, in the Philadelphia Art Galleries, an antique curly maple 
bedroom suite, 7 pieces, divided, brought $949.50. A terres- 
trial globe, 18 inches high, mounted on oxidized stand, sold 
for $80. Mahogany card table, folding, Sheraton, with reeded 
edge and legs, $77.50. Mahogany slant front desk, Sheraton, 
with Ogee bracket feet, $94. San Domingo mahogany hall 
table, mirror back, black marble top, $190. Large mahogany 
library desk rectangular, one long drawer and six small drawers, 
$177.50. Walnut high chest of drawers, early American, heavy 
bracket feet, $152.50. Large mahogany tea table, tilt top, with 
circular plate panels, $300. Cherry corner cupboard, early 
American, four paneled doors, $110. Needlework bell pull, with 
repousse brass mounts and ring handle, $287.50. Red crochetted 
bell pull, with opaque white glass and handle and repousse 
brass mounting, each $90. Walnut cupboard, early American, 
two glass doors, three drawers, original brass bale handles 
and two paneled doors, $87.50. Curly birch chest of drawers, 
five drawers, glass knobs, $90. Ship model, full rigged Dutch 
bask, $150. Walnut chest, early American, slant front, four 
drawers, $130. Walnut chest on stand, early American, covered 
cabriole drawers, legs, splayed feet, seven drawers, $190. 


At the sale of American Antiques, the collection of the late 
Frank H. Reeve of Camden, N. J., which was sold at the 
Anderson Galleries afternoon of Jan. 8th, a pair of royal blue 
covered compotes by Stoddard, American, 18th Century, were 
sold to E. B. Aldrich for $150. Mrs. B. S. Prentice paid $160 
for early Staffordshire figure, bust of Washington, with blue 
military seat, flowered waistcoat and black jabot, similar to the 
one illustrated in the October ‘‘Antiquarian’”. Mrs. B. S. 
Prentice paid $250 for a rare wax portrait of Gen. George 
Washington, dated 1797. Fred J. Peters paid $175 for a curly 
maple slant-front desk, early American. Perry Payne paid 
$145 for a carved early American claw and ball foot wing chair, 
18th Century. Miss Douglas Vougt paid $145 for a pair of 
carved mahogany Heppelwhite window seats, American, 18th 
Century. F. Ingali paid $150 for a maple sofa table, early 
American, oblong top with two drop leaves. W. Crawford paid 
$650 for a carved mahogany Duncan Phyfe three-part dining 
table, American, 18th Century. Fred J. Peters paid $450 for a 
set of seven carved mahogany Duncan Phyfe dining chairs, 
American, 18th Century. Mrs. I. S. Olds paid $800 for six 
Chippendale carved mahogany dining chairs by Burlington of 
New York, 1790, originally the property of Gov. DeWitt Clin- 
ton of New York. The total for the sale was $11,366. 


Americana from the private library of George Manierre of 
Chicago attracted many book lovers. The bidding was spirited. 
For the 875 items, $17,019 was realized. A Narrative or Jour- 
nal of Voyages and Travels Through the Northwest Continent 
of America, by Maclauries, 1789 and 1793, printed in London 
in 1802, Hudson Book Company, $440; Journal of Expedition 
Against Pontiac, by Captain Thomas (London, 1791), W. M. 
Hill. $310; History and Travel in the West and East Indies, 
by Richard Eden (London, 1577), George D. Smith, $260; Cot- 
ton Mather’s Present State of New England (1690), L. C. 
Harper, $280; and set of Hakluyt Society publications (noted 
travels), London, 1847-1923, C. Goodspeed, $875. 


Beverly Chew’s Library (Part 2) was sold at the Anderson 
Galleries, bring $14,507.50, totalling $159,229. The Inconog- 
raphy of Manhattan Island, by I. N. Phelps Stokes, was 
bought by the Georg D. Smith Book Company, $330; Tenny- 
son’s Poems, paper copy of first edition, A. F. Linden, $290; 
Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, first edition, J. F. Drake, 
Inc., $280; water-color drawing by Thackeray, O. D. Young, 
$220; Edgar Allan Poe’s Tamerlane and Other Poems, $220. 


(Other Echoes From the Gallerics appear on Page 34) 
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SCIENTIFIC DEDUCTIONS ON OLD 
CHINESE PORCELAIN 


By RALPH M. CHAIT 


UCH has been said and written by many on the 

ceramic art of the Chinese. Yet, in spite of all 
this few persons can be really called experts in the 
art in the full sense of the word, because it is very 
difficult to say what qualities an expert should have. 
Yet many can arrive at the pinnacle of judging Chinese 
pottery and porcelain if they but have patience and 
study. 

Ofttimes we are confronted with the query of how 
can you tell, with what can you substantiate your state- 
ment that an object belongs to a certain period—after 
we have tried to explain and give all the reasons we 
can think of along the recognized channels. Our 
questioner is still at times but partly convinced, because 


Lung period. And if of either, how we know for 
instance that it is a Famille verte, or a Famille rose 
vase? This we shall try and put in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, which may by some be considered 
quite an unorthodox way of treating the subject; but 
then, it should be recalled that the subject is a difficult 
one to understand, and that we are addressing our- 
selves to the beginners, and therefore assume that this 
procedure is permissible. 

Q. How can one distinguish an old Chinese vase 
from a modern one and what are the the things to 
look for? 

A. Firstly, it may be said that a vase is as old as 
it looks. Secondly, any object that is ancient is more 


Chien Lung, 1736-1795—Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


abstract terms cannot be defined to a mind that has 
not already the idea which they express. 

By this, however, we do not mean that Chinese art 
can only be discussed in the abstract, but that abstract 
terms can only be applied to its beauty, etc. By its 
beauty we mean, that which in the qualities of an 
object afford pleasure to our sensibilities. If these 
attempts at definition seem inadequate, it must be 
remembered that there is the same difficulty in defining 
by simple language any abstract term. 

But in dealing with the mechanical process of the 
ceramic art, that is the paste, the glaze and particularly 
the enamel colours employed by the Chinese we are 
on much firmer ground, and we can make ourselves 
understood to all who have the slightest acquaintance 
with the subject. 

We will, therefore, for example discuss bow it can 
be determined that a given vase belongs to the Ming 
Dynasty, Kang Hsi period, or to that of the Shien 


or less affected by the ravages of the eiements and 
the vicissitudes of time, all of which have thus tell- 
tale marks, which to date the cunning hand of the 
forger has been unable to successfully imitate. Thirdly, 
the Chinese produced through the many centuries of 
their ceramic activities, various wares of different 
forms, clays, colours and designs, each of which can 
be and are recognized by their distinguishins peculiar- 
ities, as well as by the quality of their design, form, 
colour and particularly by the quality of their enamels 
and paste, which kept apace with the development of 
the art. These characteristics, or guides if you will, 
are made discernible to us by study and comparing of 
pieces of authentic origin. This study can be made 
by all, who by comparing pieces train the eye and hand 
and are therefore enabled to make the proper distinc- 
tions. The experience gained from handling of pieces, 
aids one in getting the “feel and look of a piece” for 
the sense of touch is just as important as sight. 
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Q. If such be the case, how can one determine to 
what period a given piece may be properly and accu- 
rately ascribed ? 

A. The Chinese produced their wares under differ- 
ent and varied circumstances, dynasties and periods, 
and besides are considerably indebted to foreign in- 
fluence, ideas which they adopted as their own, and, 
thereby were enabled and made great progress in the 
ceramic art. This advancement has left indelible foot- 
prints in its path of progress, and when we learn to 
recognize these traces we are enabled by them to as- 
cribe to a given piece its proper period. Judging by 
the form, technique, style, and by the application of 
its enamels, as per example: We now know absolutely 
that the Chinese did not employ cobalt blue as an 
underglaze colour before the T’ang Dynasty (600- 
918 A.D.), therefore, any object can not he possibly 
ascribed to an earlier period that has such a colour. 
Having determined this, we proceed further along the 
same scientific line of deduction aided by the form, 
colour and design and arrive at an arbitrary period, 
Then, and only then we concern ourselves with any 
other earmarks and date marks and so scientifically 
arrive at a positive and accurate ascription. 

This deduction we are able to make, because of the 
experience and knowledge gained from comparing of 
pieces, and by keeping informed of all the pieces that 
have documentary or other unimpeachable proof of 
their origin, as for instance such pieces as have been 
excavated by museum expeditions and other equally 
well known authorities, or of such pieces that have 
been in the possession of museums since the time 
that they were made, which is true of the many pieces 
in the Dresden Museum and other places, where they 
have been treasured and cherished ever since; and 
which furnish the acid test for comparison And so 
it may be safely assumed that any piece that can not 
stand such a test, must fall by the wayside and be 
considered as not genuine. 

Q. How can one determine whether a vase for in- 
stance may be properly called, by the now popular 
term “Famille Verte, or Famille Rose? 


A. It should be firstly remembered that the term 
“Famille Verte,” literally means “Green family,” and 
is a name applied promiscuously to all wares made 
during the reign only of Emperor Kane Hsi (1662- 
1722) where the green colour predominates, and is 
accompanied by as many as six or seven other colours 
and shades of colours including red—the red employed 
on such wares was always what is known as rouge 
de fer, or, “red of iron” and was derived from oxide 
of iron (of course all the enamel colours met with 
on a famille verte vase are over-glazed enamels, with 
the exception of cobalt blue, which is an underglaae 
colour, and also we would like you to remember that 
the red met with on this ware is a red of iron). 


Famille Rose, on the other hand means the “Rose 
Family” as the name implies, and is a term given to 
such wares made during the reign of Emperor Yung 
Ch’eng (1723-1735) or later only (never earlier), where 
the rose carmine, or pink colour predominated, and 
is in most case also accompanied by many other colours; 
but here it should be noted that the rose enamel is 
often met with in many shades, and must not be 
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mistaken for the rouge de fer already referred to, 
because the rose-red, or as it is sometimes called rouge 
dor, is an oxide of gold and not of iron, and that 
the Chinese only learned how to use it during the 
reign of Emperor Yung Ch’eng. 

Therefore, it amounts to this, that where a vase is 
decorated in few or more colours, and has no trace 
of rouge d’or it may safely be called a famille verte. 
and where a vase is decorated in a similar fashion and 
has the rose enamel it can not be a famille verte vase. 


0 Sees 


MARKS ON LOWESTOFT 


Marks on Lowestoft are few and not important. 
Not one of them is properly speaking a factory 
mark. Workmen’s marks are usually numerals and 
one bearing a resemblance to a rose has been at- 
tributed to the artist, Thomas Rose, who worked at 
Lowestoft. The marks of Robert Allen are the 
more reliable. Imitation marks of other factories 
show the crossed swords of Dresden and the marks 
of Bow and Worcester. 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


The Maritime Collection of Nelson Dawson, Part II, was 
held January 7th and 8th. The total for Part I was $26,339, 
and for Part IIL it was $25,739.50 The highest price, $2,900, 
was paid by E. F. Collins, agent, for an admiralty boxwood 
model of the English second-rate man-of-war, circa 1799; the 
length of model was 51 inches. Gen. Geo. R. Dyer paid $197.50 
for a marine painting by Charles H. Seaforth of “An English 
Armed Brig,’ receiving orders from an English frigate, which 
is hove to. E. F. Collins, agent, paid $325 for a painting by 
Dominick Serres of ‘‘A Seventeenth Century Man-of-War.” R. 
Elkin paid $200 for ‘‘The U. S. Ship Nightingale at Anchor,” 
English, circa 1865. Fred J. Peters paid $200 for a “Portrait 
of the Frigate Neptune.” J. J. Ormond paid $1,200 for votive 
model of a Spanish galleon, early 17th Century. (The votive 
models were made by the early seamen as thank offerings for 
safe return from long and perilous voyages and were hung in 
the churches and cathedrals.) R. Elkins paid $220 for a mode! 
of English man-of-war “Victory,” 1790. B. L. Taylor, Jr., 
paid $210 for a model of English man-of-war, 104 guns, circa 
1785. L. K. Shagy paid $750 for a wrought-iron and copper 
weathervane of a ship, circa 1820. E. W. Durkee paid $210 
for a model of the full-rigged ship ‘Mary L.,’’ American, circa 
1865. W. M. Stevens paid $205 for a model of the American 
clipper! ship ‘“‘Tecumseh”’, circa 1866. 


Marine Prints and Naval Prints, collection of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, at the Anderson Galleries, reached $4,537. The 
highest price was given for a painting of the “U.S.S. Niagara 
bound for Japan,” by C. Fischer, E. F. Collins, agent, $225; 
“Philadelphia seen from Cooper’s Ferry,” drawn and engraved 
by J. Wood, Miss H. Counihan, agent, $250; “New Bedford 
in 1808,” painted by W. A. Wall and lithographed by Endi- 
cott & Co., J.D. Lyons, $150; “Perrys Victory. on Dake 
Erie,” painted by T. Borch, engraved by A. Lawson, I. S. 
Olds, $105; English bark, ““Harry Seaman,” painting by Louis 
Reux, Max Williams, $125; and bark ‘‘Fannie M. Cavill,” 
painting by Thomas Birch, order, $135. 


A large Ispahan mosque carpet, early Sixteenth Century, was 
purchased by J. P. Safford, $18,000; Gothic tapestry woven at 
Arras for the Escurial Palace, Madrid, 16th Century, ‘Epi- 
sodes from the Apocalypse,’’ by Durer, Charles of London, 
$16,750; Ispahan carpet, Sixteenth Century, Charles of Lon- 
don ,$8,300; Ispahan rug, Sixteenth Century, Mayorkas Bros., 
$8,600; Spanish Gothic carpet, Sixteenth Century, Mayorkas 
Bros.. $4,160; Ispahan rug, Sixteenth Century, Ansen & Co., 
$5,500; animal Kouba carpet, Asia Minor, A. FE. Williams, 
$4,400; animal carpet, royal Ispahan, D. G. Kelekian, $6,000; 
apple green rug, Sixteneth Century, Mrs. J. W. Loring, $8,900; 
French Gothic oak chest, H. F. Dawson, $1,650; carved wal- 
nut cabinet, by Hugues Sambin, Frederick Lage, $750; French 
Renaissance carved walnut drawing table, A. E. Dillinger, $700; 
polychrome carved Flemish group, Fifteenth Century, A. Goetz, 
$2,500; carved plane tree wood statue of girl, French, Fifteenth 
Century, H. Guggenheim, $1,500; fragments ancient Coptic 
weaving, Second to Fifth Centuries, E. M. Neilson, $400. 


POaWwatesstsOFT PRESENTATION BOW L 


Courtesy of Arthur J. Sussel 


(See page 13) 
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DON SEBASTIAN MARTINEZ 


A famous art collector of Cadiz in the Eighteenth 

Century. Painted by Goya, whose name appears 

on the paper that the subject of the picture is 
holding. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW 
WORLD GALLERIES 


HIS wonderful portrait of Goya’s middle period 

is represented herewith by courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Museum, which happily owns a number of 
fine portraits and other works by this great Spanish 
master. Goya is one of those artists whose reputation 
increases as the years flow by. “Goya possessed,” says 
Dr. Christian Brinton, “to an uncommon degree the 
faculty of projecting his personality into the future. 
Intellectually he has been compared to Voltaire, Diderot, 
d'Alembert and other far-seeing liberals whose ideas 
so radically altered the status of mankind. As a 
painter his influence by no means ceased with Dela- 
croix, Daumier, Henri Regnault and Manet. It was 
continued by Sergent and Zuloaga, and it is as strong 
as ever. Not only did he succeed in reviving the 
traditional glory of Spanish painting during his life- 
time, but he remained one of the vital artistic forces 
of the ensuing century.” 


Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes was born in 
Fuendetodos in Aragon in 1746, in a little cottage, of 

humble parents. He never heard of painting until he 
was sixteen. Then his latent talent was awakened by 
a monk of Santa Fé near Saragossa. In a short time 
he was admitted to the studio of José Martinez who 
had been educated in Italy. After a time Goya went 
to Madrid and led an adventurous life in many coun- 
tries finally returning to Spain in 1774. In 1789 he 
was made “pintor de camera” to Charles IV. His 
last years were passed in Bordeaux, where he died in 


1828. 


Such briefly is the life of one of the greatest painters 
the world has ever seen. Reading between the lines 
of the brief biography given above, there were adven- 
tures, honors and much hard work. 


Goya was a great etcher and water-colorist as well 
as a painter in oils. His mind grasped big subjects 
and he treated them with the sarcasm of Hogarth but 
with more necromancy, as his Capricios (Caprices) 
show. His portraits, of which he made more than 
two hundred, were a special branch of his painting. 
Every one is treated differently and in sympathy with 
the subject. 


“Don Sebastian Martinez, the collector of Cadiz, 
may be taken as a type of those simple portraits of 
an intimate character which a few years later Goya 
brought together and refined in his portrait of his 
brother-in-law, Bayen, leaving us forever here a 
masterpiece as unique as it is powerful,” writes A. De 
Beruete y Moret. “Seated, his body seen in profile, 
his head turned three-quarters and looking at the 
spectator, Don Scbastian Martinez, by his friend Goya, 
1792, as we are told by the paper which he holds in 
his left hand, dressed in a blue coat with light stripes 
and yellow breeches of buckskin, comes before us with 
a truth which seems reality itself. The background 


is dark gray and harmonizes as many colors as are 
in the portrait dominating them all, notwithstanding, 
by the note of gray.” 

Gray was also used by Goya for the picture of his 
son Francisco Javier Goya, dressed in the fashion of 
the Directoire, carrying a stick and large tricorne hat 
and accompanied by his little poodle dog. The work, 
now in possession of a French collector in Paris, can 
be compared to Gainsborough’s famous “Blue Boy, a 
study in blues, as every one knows. This work is 
entitled The Gray Man. The handsome young “Incroy- 
able” of 1797 is dressed in gray with white waistcoat 
and neckcloth and yellow gloves. He stands out from 
a gray background. This daring treatment is marvel- 
lously worked out and with striking effect. 

This same critic, A De Beruete y Moret, thus con- 
tinues in his exhaustive study of Goya’s portraiture, 
published in 1922: “This man who seems so individual 
and apart from the rest of the world, was born in a 
hidden corner of the land of Aragon. At first sight 
he appears as an isolated and solitary genius, indepen- 
dent, without tradition and without school; but he is 
not this if we look closer. Notwithstanding his orig- 
inality and his varied outlook he is quite the contrary. 
He is a Spaniard to the very marrow and a man of 
his time as much as of his race. His task was, in fact, 
the continuation of Spanish painting, of that painting 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, which had 
been forgotten and superseded by foreign influences 
in the years preceding those in which he lived. 

“Goya was destined to be the link which was to 
unite that which was to come with that which had 
been, determining, at the same time as his own period 
of transition, those principles of the Graphic arts 
which formed part of the progress of our painting; 
and hence, as an ultimate result of Spanish creation of 
even those elements which later came to influence 
universal art outside our nation, originating in this 
way one of the most important phases of what is 
now called modern art.” 

Goya has long been appreciated in New York. The 
Metropolitan Museum has a number of pertraits, a 
famous Bull Fight and valuable prints. The Henry 
C. Frick Collection owns several Goyas, amone them 
The Forge and a portrait of El Conde de Teba. One 
of the best portraits that Goya ever painted of the 
Duquesa de Alba is in the Collection of the Hispanic 
Society, New York. It is interesting to note that this 
Spanish beauty in her black dress and 
pointing to the s'gnature of Goya written on the ground 
at her small feet clad in dainty Spanish slippers. 
Was this a little touch of affection for future years 
to chronicle, a record of Goya’s infatuation for Dona 
Maria Teresa? 

Goya always had an interesting way of signing his 
pictures. 
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From the Walker Art Collection, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SCULPTURED JADE PEBBLE 


By R. H. ADAMS 


This interesting object is a grayish white mottled 
jade pebble 2%4x5x15 inches, elaborately sculptured on 
all sides, the base to represent water and the upper 
edge the clouds of heaven. 

The side shown in the illustration depicts Pan-ku, 
the first development out of chaos, together with the 
immortals of Chinese mythology, planning to “chisel 
out” or create the world. 

It is not known when the stone was sculptured, but 
it is known to have been in the imperial palace at in- 
tervals from the end of the northern Sung Dynasty 
1127 A. D. down to the establishing of the Republic, 
soon after which it was brought to America and se- 
cured by Mr. T. B. Walker of Minneapolis for his 
wonderful Jade Collection. 

Contrary to the general opinion, Jade comes in all 
shades of green white, yellow and black. Green. and 
red combined is known to the Chinese as Fai-tsei, or 
kingfisher Jade, and is found principally in Burmah, 
while the green and white, sometimes erroneously 
called Fai-tsei, comes principally from Chinese Turke- 
stan. Wax white Jade is found in the Kotan Moun- 
tains, where it has been quarried since about the mid| 


dle of the Hai Dynasty, 2000 B. C. Pebbles of the 
precious Yu-stone or yu-chi have been found in many 
countries, but mostly among the King Shan and Kotan 
Mountains in China. 

The characters on the front of the sculptured pebble 
beginning at the right are Si-Wang Mu, the king 
mother of the West, with Tung Shwang Ch’eng, one 
of her four Yu-Nu, or fairy handdmaidens, carrying 
a priest’s fly brush or fan. Si Wang Mu is supposed 
to dwell in Mount Kw’en-lun on the extreme western 
border of China, and was considered the head of the 
Genii or immortals. Immediately in front of Si-Wang- 
Mu is Pan-ku (kneeling) and apparently addressing 
Kwe (the turtle), which is the emblem of creative 
power, and whom it is said accompanied Pan-ku when 
he chiselled out the world. It will be observed that 
Pan-ku is represented with the head of the “Heavenly 
Dog” or the “Dog of Heaven”. The character to the 
right of the turtle is Pan-Ku’s companion, whom he 
created; then comes the Pa-Sien or eight immortals, 
Tsaou Kwo-kin, Chang Ko-laou, Han Seang-tsze 
holding a pagoda, Han Chung-le with his fan (Shan), 
Ho-Seen-koo (female) seated, Le-Tee-kwa with his 
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pilgrim’s gourd (Hu-lu), Leu Tung-pin bearing his 
wonderful sword, and Lan Tsat-ho, standing immedi- 
ately back of the two dragon chargers of Chuh-yung, 
the God of Fire, at the extreme left. 
in the background bearing an imperial streamer or 


The character 


banner is Chung Kw’ei, who wields his mystic powers 
over and dispels malignant spirits. The two _ flying 
birds are the Ts’ing Niao, or azure winged pheasants 
of Si Wang Mu, while the tree at the extreme right is 
the T’ao or fabulous peach tree, which is supposed to 
erow near the palace of Si Wang Mu, and whose fruit 
ripened but once in 3000 years, the blooming elegance 
of the peach tree symbolizing the virtues of the prin- 
cess and the fruit to impart immortality. 

The sculpturing on the reverse side represents the 
newly created world, and among the characters repre- 
sented are Kow Lung, the spirit of the land, or God 
of the Harvest with sickle in hand; Kung Kung, the 
God of the Waters; King Peh, the ruler of the winds; 
Chung Kw’ei, Pan-Ku and Fu-hi. Fu-hi, the legend- 
ary founder of the Chinese polity, as successor of di- 
vine rulers (2852 B. C.) is depicted as riding into the 
newly created world on the back of a tiger (Hu). The 
tiger is called the King of Beasts, and represents the 
masculine principle in nature, and as it is believed the 
character Wang (king) £ is traceable upon his fore- 
head the sculptor appropriately places the great Fuh-hi 
upon the animal’s back. 


This is but a brief description of this wonderful 
piece of sculptured Jade, of which an interesting. vol- 
ume could easily be written. : 

:O0 :——— 
THE ANTIQUARY 

The picture of the Notes represented on our 
cover through the kindness of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, is by an American artist, Edwin White, who 
was born in South Hadley, Massachusetts, in 1817, and 
passed away in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in 1877. Mr. 
White studied in Europe and on his return worked 


chiefly in New York. His specialty was genre. 


“0: 


MR. TEAPOT MAKER 


When tea and tea drinking were introduced from 
China the red teapots of a special type which the 
Chinese considered the best kinds for making tea 
came, too. It is not surprising that Dutch and Eng- 
lish potters tried to imitate them. It is the opinion 
to-day that Ary de Milde, a potter of Delft, was 
the discoverer of the, red stoneware teapot, and this 
red stoneware of his invention is the forerunner of 
the white porcelain. Therefore Ary de Milde takes 
precedence of B6ttger, the inventor of European 
hard paste porcelain and founder of the Meissen 
works; for Ary de Milde registered with the au- 
thorities at Delft a mark in 1680 to protect him 
against imitators. He is described as Mr. Theepot- 
backer (Mr. Teepotmaker). About the same time 
the two Elers (John Philip and Davil) also Dutch 
potters, were making similar red teapots in Stafford- 
shire. 
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730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


SURVIVORS 
of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Two little tables, one signed by 
Riesener, one signed by Roussel, cab- 
inet makers to Louis XVI. 


Kings, Cardinals, Grandees, Court 
Beauties have taken their chocolate 
from these polished surfaces. 


They ennoble the possessor and exalt 
their whole surroundings. 


Henry Symons & Co., Inc. 


London 


Antique Furniture 
Objets d’Art 


Phone, Rhinelander 8135 


AGUOLJUP SIU WoL: itive. 
Old English Furniture 


AND 


Works of Art 


746 MADISON AVENUE 


Bet. 64th and 65th Streets 


NEW YORK 


At SOUTHAMPTON — The Corwin Building 


40 


ams ml i 


Brussels Tapestry. Size 45 by 35 inches 


EY GO Pls CHAEK 


“The Old Print Shop”’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 
Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 


And many other interesting subjects. 


From the 
RONALD COPELAND 
COLLECTION, 
Colwich, Staffordshire 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Copeland & Thompson 
206 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


OLD SPODE CHiN 
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J. R. HERTER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Hand Woven Tapestries 


ANTIQUE AND REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE 
WALL PANELS AND FURNITURE GOVERINGS 


Cushion tops, scarves, valances, curtains and portieres of tapestry and 
transparent tapestry (a French innovation which allows tapestry to be used 


in open spaces as for curtains and portieres as well as wall hangings ). 


ALLOUR TAPESTRIES MADE IN ANY SIZE, SHAPE AND COLOR 
eae French X VIL Cen seer Caled with 441 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


A beautiful set of Girandol Cut Crystal Candle 
Sticks. Brass, antique finish. Outside ones, single 
holder. Center one, three holders. 
PRICE, $50.00 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES IN 
MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


Furniture—Sheffield Plate—Old China 
Splendid Gifts—or for Your Own Collection 


FLORIAN PAPP 


684 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
(Six Floors of Antiques) 


A few rare Antique Services in China, Stone and Earthen- 
ware to offer. Consisting of Tea Dinner and Dessert Sets 
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——JUST PUBLISHED——— 


“Old New York Portfolio”’ 


COLORED LITHOGRAPHS OF TWENTY 
FAMOUS VIEWS FROM 1797 TO 1861. 


Average size 14x20 in.—Suitable for Framing 
Price, $20.00 and $30.00 Each; or Lot at $350.00 


Recommended for Bankers’, Brokers’ 
Realtors’ Offices, etc. and for Colonial 
Homes. 


WE ALSO SPECIALIZE IN FINE RARE ITEMS, 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


Kee NUNGE Daye coe COT 
St. Paul’s & B’way Busses (1831) Price $20.00 693 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DOORWAY 
from the 


De Witt House 


Saugerties, N. Y. 


RARE AMERICANA 


Naval and Historical Views 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


CHOICE WORKS OF ART 
You are invited 


to examine it at 
the shop of 
Renwick C. Hurry 
6 WEST 28th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


BONAVENTURE GALLERIES 
536 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


EARLY AMERICAN and 
LOUIS XVI FURNITURE 
IN PINE, LIGHT WALNUT and CHERRY 


BEAUTIFUL SLANT-TOP DESK 
REMARKABLE DOUBLE GATE- 
LEG TABLE—BUREAUS, CHAIRS, 
OLD MEZZOTINTS AND 
ENGRAVINGS 


OLD BLUE CHINA 


Early American Antiques 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR GEORGE E. HARRIS 


114 East 40th Street - New York _ 356 Mountain Road, W. Hoboken, N. J. 


Prints 28 Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 


MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


OLD HOOKED RUGS 
115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 
Early American Furniture—Old China 


ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Pine hanging Cupboard; 6 pine Decorated Chairs; 
Lowboy; Pink and Copper Lustre; Pewter, Silver. 


BUTTERFLY TABLE SHIP MODELS 


277 Elm Street, - 


West Haven, Conn. 


At the Woodmont Inn 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


(OPEN ALL WINTER) 
SHIP MODELS, Tavern Ta- 


bles, large and small; early 
pine Furniture, rare Candle- 
stands, Prints, Pewter, Dough 


Tables, etc., etc. 


THE WOODMONT INN 


14 Cherry St., Woodmont, Conn 
Phone, Guilford 624-2 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 


Telephone BUTTERFIELD 3976 
YE ODDE ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE—BRASS—COPPER—PEWTER 
Artistic Upholstering—Expert Repairing 
CHARLES H. KOHLER 


174 EAST 82d STREET 
NEW YORK 


H. E. BURGESS 


358 West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
On the Boston Post Road 


An interesting assortment of 


FARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725 ARCH STREET, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ba: isle ak OF. 


High-boy, Handsome Pennsylvania, Walnut ...... $400.00 
Curly Maple: Mirror, “finest.)%.o == se eiereen eer $75.00 
Walnut Secretary, Slope Fall) pertects) 2...) .eee $275.00 
Pewter Ink, Stand =irotnd are topeecenner eters $85.00 
Pair Bristol Glass Salt stands) boat shape mee eit $50.00 
Pair Iron: Bettylamips. <.sp cs e ce sise eae aero $40.00 


Furniture, Silver, Lustre, China, Glass. 
(DEALERS WELCOME) 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


The Antiquarian 


In Old Concord, Mass, visit 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
ANTIQUES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
On the 


LEXINGTON ROAD 


SIMON STEPHENS 


Specialist 
HOOKED AND ORIENTAL 


Rugs and Carpets Washed and 
REPAIRED 


157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


13 miles from Trenton 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, wee Haverhill, Mass. 


Have a little patience if your letters have not been ans- 
wered in regard to inquiries as they will be, in full. 
Meanwhile, see my advertisement in the January issue of 
“The Antiquarian.’? See Page 35, as a lot of pieces called 
for I have not in stock at present but all inquiries are 
kept on file and answered as soon as the pieces come in 
that are called for. My Monthly Mailing List is proving 
satisfactory. Send your name in if you wish itadded thereto. 
EMPIRE PIECES A SPECIALTY—IN LOTS TO DEALERS 


ANTIQUES 
FINE OLD FURNITURE REPAIRED & REFINISHED 
SHIP MODEL REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 
DONALD M. TIFFANY, 
106 BROADWAY, — BAYSIDE, L. L, N. Y. 


8 Miles from Princeton — 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 


Large and Small Stocks of Antiques Bought 
for Cash 


229 East 37th Street, New York City 
PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 94% x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


Ee 


February, 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


FOR SALE 
BOSTON POST ROAD, white Colonial house, all im- 


provements, remodelled, less than 2 acres, shrub- 
bery, lawns, stately old trees and gardens; garage, 
entrance on the Post Road and also on another road. 
Between Stamford and Norwalk. An ideal place for 
an ANTIQUE STUDIO, Tea Inn, or a Private resi- 
dence. Excellent terms. For further particulars, 


address Box 86, Cos Cob, Conn. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 
stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
WATCH—English lever 18K engraved convex case, 


A-1| condition, made about 1812, turning makes 
open or closed face. A very unusual and interesting 
piece. Sheets of old parchment and blank Land 


Grants issued by King George, 70 old prints, old 
street lamps, etc. ““IThe Blue Goose,’ Fort Plain, N.Y. 


WHEN IN HEMPSTEAD, would be pleased to have 

you call and see my collection of antiques. Have 
a very rare Duncan Phyfe harp sewing table. Always 
have a few rare pieces on hand. F. BRUNEL, Mill 
Road, So. Hempstead, Long Island. Telephone 70-M. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 
guaranteed. Seventeenth and Fighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 


Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 


PAISLEY SHAWL for Sale—Beautiful red centered 
Paisley shawl with very handsome deep border, 2 
yards 2 in. square; would make magnificent wrap. 


Price $50. Address M. B. W., care The Antiquarian. 


WHISTLER PRINT FOR SALE 
ANNIE SEATED 
Fine impression. Good condition. Price $35.00. 
Address C. E., care ““The Antiquarian.” 


VISIT THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 321 West 
Front St., Plainfield, N. J. We offer this month 
a very fine old walnut Highboy at $350. Write us 


your wants. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Mahogany Secre- 
tary, Slope Top Desks, Spool beds, Mahogany and 

Walnut Dropleaf Tables, Old Bureaus. 
H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


EXPERT REPAIRING of early brass, copper, iron and 

silver. We also furnish missing parts. Cleaning and 
repairing of Pewter a specialty. J. PISTON, 576 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


FOUR TEN-INCH GREEN EDGE SOUP PLATES 
By Enoch Wood—$25 
Address N. A. U., care The Antiquarian. 


AMERICAN MARKED PEWTER 
One Small Pine Queen Anne Looking Glass in rough. 
Address F. F. B., care The Antiquarian. 


BARBER’S BOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN GLASS. 
Just off the Press. $5.00 postpaid. HARRY 
STONE, 137 Fourth Ave. Tel. Stuyvesant 3601. 


TWO “HARVARD PLATES,” BLUE 
University Hall, “E. W. & S.” 
Address W. C. C., care The Antiquarian. 
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Minimum charge, $2.00. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 


BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


RARE AND INTERESTING books in all branches of 
Literature, Autographs, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
Catalogues sent free on application to— 


R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, London S. E., Eng. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Apply for catalogue of miscellaneous second hand 


books. 


DEALERS 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES 
Dundee, New York 
American Antiques at wholesale Prices. A Few Rare. 


All Good—Send for Special List 


GENERAL LINE OF FURNITURE 
Currier, Kelloggs and all kinds of Prints 
BURT MACOMBER 


37 Union Street, - - - Holley, N. Y. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


UNITED STATES STAMPS—I want to buy especially 

those used.in the period 1845-1859, on the orig- 
inal envelope or letters for 5c and |0c values. I pay 
from $3.00 to $40.00 each. No torn nor mutilated 
stamps wanted, nor do | buy modern stamps used 
since about 1880. I buy collections, too! Write me. 


Frank Pollard Brown, 15 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass. 
ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 


newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
tc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


D 


ee 
WANTED—Pictures of New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco; also railroad and steamship pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., New York. 


WOULD LIKE TO SECURE copies of the August 
and the October, 1923 numbers of “The Antiquar- 
ian,’ State price. C. L. LUNT, Rochester, N. Y. 


\ 


FOR SALE 


LARGE COPPER KETTLE, $10; gold leaf, acorn and 

rope mirror frame in the rough; odd and in sets, 
rush chairs, $6, $8 and $10. Finest stencilling on 
chairs, clocks, etc. Also signs. 


ROY N. VAIL, Warsaw, N. Y. 


THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, Plainfield, N. J. offers 
this month an all pine Butler's Sideboard 6’ 6” 
long, finished in wax, natural color at $200.00 crated. 
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Directory of Display Advertisers 
“The Antiquarian” for February 


In 


CONNECTICUT 


A. E. Carroll, 
H. E. Burgess, 


Spinning Wheel Shop, Greenwich, Conn. 
Nellie S. Lockwood, Norwalk, Conn. 
Sidney K. Powell Stratford, Conn. 
Marie G. Armstrong, West Haven, Ct. 
Woodmont Inn & Antique Shop, 
Woodmont, Conn. 


East Hartford, Conn. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


LONG ISLAND (New York City) 


NEW YORK CITY 


American Library Service, 

500 Fifth Ave. 
489 Park Ave. 
616 Fifth Ave. 


Anderson Galleries, 
Bergdorf-Goodman, 
Bonaventure Galleries, 

536 Madison Ave. 
Clarke’s Galleries, 42 E. 58th St: 
Clifford & Lawton 373 Fourth Ave. 
Clovelley Galleries, 16) BE. 34th St: 
Copeland & Thompson, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


J. Hatfield Morton 229" Be S7thosts 
Florian Papp 648 Lexington Ave. 


Sixteen East 13th St. Antique Shop 
16° Ee 13th St 


Henry Symons & Co., Inc. 7390 5th Ave. 
Mabel Taliaferro 30 Charles St. 
Max Williams 538 Madison Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Attic Treasure Shop, Haddonfield, N.J. 


206 Fifth Ave. 

19 East 56th St. 

5 East 56th St. 
397 Madison Ave. 
150 Lexington Ave. 
441 Madison Ave. 


George E. Harris, W. Hoboken, N. J. 

Wilmer Moore, Hopewell, N. J. 

Reid’s Antique & Auction Galleries 
Trenton, N. J. 


Fred J. Peters, Flushing, L. I. Ralph M, Chait 


French & Co. 
Ginsburg & Levy 
E. Gottschalk 

J. R. Herter & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Alfred M. Uhler, 
W. B. Spaulding, 


Concord, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Simon Stephens Boston. Mass. Renwick C. Hurry 6 West 28th St. PENNSYLVANIA 
Kennedy & Co., 693 Fifth Ave. Kern’s Art Shop Philadelphia 
NEW YORK STATE Charles H. Kohler 174 East 82nd St. Stephen K. Nagy, Philadelphia 
The Lang Syne Antique Shop, Mary Lent 9 East 8th St: Philadelphia Antique Co., Philadelphia 
Tuckahoe Jane White Lonsdale 114 F. 40th St. Martha deHaas Reeves, Philadelphia 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE OAK MANTEL 


This beautifully carved 
oak mantel, 7x10 feet, 
brought from Europe 
by former Ambassador 
Whitelaw Reid, would 
be wonderful in a 
country home. Photo 
sent on request. 

For sale at a _ reason- 
able price. 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAM PS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


Wm. H. Rahmann, 


Architect 
J 126 Cedar St., 
735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. Nowiwaee 


Telephone, Laurel 84 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Che 


Oreasure DRESSERS CURLY MAPLE HOGHBOY 
a PINE CHESTS CURLY MAPLE HIGHBOY 
inuse TABLES CORNER CUPBOARDS 
Six legged pine side- DESKS BUREAUS 
board; Pine gateleg BEDS SIDEBOARDS 
nofee! Gans ORE IES CHAIRS 
drawer; Pine dough Ironware, Glass Lamps, Pewter, China, Clocks 
box and_ interesting 


four-legged pine stool. 


PRINTS, Etc. 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
ON BOSTON POST ROAD _ Telephone 845 Norwalk 


Unusual collection 


PEWTER, GLASS, 
and 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 
659 Ferry Boulevard, - Stratford, Conn. 


A BINDER FOR YOUR BACK NUMBERS OF 
“THE ANTIQUARIAN” 


MADE IN THREE BINDINGS 


Size 814x111%4—for current numbers: 


1—Black cloth, imitation leather................ $2.75 
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3—Library Buckram—leather corners............ $4.00 
Address 
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ANTIQUES 
Peak Y LENT 


9 East Eighth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


FEATURING 


Excellent Carver Chair, circa 1660; exceptional © 


curly maple drop-leaf Queen Anne table; un- 


1 


usual Newhall tea set; also many maple four- ‘ 


post beds. 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


THE LANG SYNE ANTIQUE SHOP 
303 White Plains Road - TUCKAHOE, N. Y. 


Early American Furniture 


Pine Chest of Drawers with Original 
Brass Handles; Rare Miniature Corner 
Cupboard in Walnut; Slope lid desk 
in Curly Maple. Fine collection of 


OLD PEWTER, HISTORICAL CHINA, 
POTTERY, GLASS, PRINTS 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 
Established 1866 
711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ATTIC TREASURE SHOP 
Announces its February Opening 
in attractive new quarters near the junction of two 
Colonial Highways of old West Jersey, in the Historic 
VILLAGE OF ELIZABETH HADDON 
For this occasion we have gathered together some 


particularly fine specimens of Furniture, Textiles, Glass, 
Silver, Ceramics, Prints, Books, and Manuscripts. 


Located on the High-Road from Philadelphia to 
New Jersey’s famous Coast Resorts, and only 


SIX MILES FROM CAMDEN 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue, - Haddonfield, N. J. 


Part of a 
COLLECTION 
of 
OLD . 
STAFFORDSHIRB 
FIGURES 


On View at 


MARTHA deHAAS 
REEVES 


1026 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTIQUE WOODWORK 


Panelling, mantels, etc. 
American Furniture 


Fine Cabinet Work 


The 16 East 13th Street 
Antique Shop 
New York City 


H. M. REID 
OF TRENTON, N. J. 
Announces 


There Will be a 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF ANTIQUES 
ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17th AT 11 O’CLOCK 
and Continuing throughout the day. 3 
You are Invited to Be Present | 
A number of Mahogany Tables, Bureaus, some interesting Chairs, singly a 
and in sets; Chippendale, Heppelwhite and Sheraton pieces will be | 
offered; an old Slope-Top Desk—very unusual; a few Old Mirrors, Tilt- 
Top and Console Tables, beside Sandwich and Early Jersey Glass. { 
Also some China, Pewter and Old Silver will be sold = 
ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS ON PRIVATE SALE DAILY 


Reid’s Antique and Art Galleries 


27-29 No. Warren St. 32-34 Chancery Lane 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Founded 1889 H. M. REID, Auctioneer 


OLD PORCELAINS SCULPTURE 


Rare Pottery Head of Buddha 


One of the finest and largest known of the 
T’ang Dynasty, 618 - 906 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES AT 
19 East 56th Street, New York 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 


LAMPS 


PAINTINGS 


a S.,- 
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On View at the New York Shop of 


FRED J. PETERS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ANTIQUES AND 
WORKS OF ART 


Set of eight Mahogany Ladderback Chairs 
Six sides and two arms. Price $1200.00 the Set 


ERED) | SP EgeERs 
52 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Plaza 7527 


PUBLIC EXHIBITION FROM 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH ELEVENTH 


AMERICAN & 
ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


THE COLLECTION OF 
ROBERT JAMES 
CARVED CHAIR BY CHIPPENDALE MacC REERY 


in his finest French manner OLNEY, PA. 
See Lenygon Fig. 103 
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Old English and Early 
American Silver 


an THE ANDERSON 
GEBELEIN GALLERIES 


79 Chestnut Street :: Boston, Mass.’ 
IST A pakiag Rely [MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Prestpenv] 


489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
Consultant and Valuer of NEW YORK 
Old American Silver 


FRENCH & COMPANY 


WORKS OF ART 


6 East 56th Street, New York 
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EMBROIDERIES FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 
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You will always find a fine 

selection of Early Ameri- 

can Furniture, China, 
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Rarities in General 


Something Different all 
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RESTORING THE WAYSIDE INN 


Mr. Henry Ford Has Gathered Relics of the Past for This Old Tavern 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


The Old-Fashioned Garden at Wayside Inn 


tha July, 1923, it was announced in all the morning 

newspapers that Mr. Henry Ford had purchased 
The Wayside Inn, at South Sudbury, Massachusetts, 
immortalized by Longfellow. 

When asked why he did this, Mr. Ford’s reply was: 

“To keep lustory fresh and alive for the children of 
this country.” 

And then in the course of conversation he added: 
“I consider it a small payment to Longfellow for four 
stanzas he wrote in The Psalm of Life—the first, 


I probably have got 


MT 


second, sixth and ninth verses. 
more out of these four stanzas than any other poem.’ 
These stanzas are: 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream !— 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal, 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 

* * * x 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 

For several years Mr. Ford had been collecting an- 
tiques, including much Americana; and immediately 
on purchasing the old hostelry he pursued the quest 
for old American relics with even more avidity. Oc- 
casionally, thereafter, a little note would appear in the 
newspapers, like this one from Columbus, Ohio, under 
date of July 10, 1923: 

“An unassuming, pleasant man dropped into an an- 
tique shop this morning. He bought a seven-legged 
spinet, some chests, chairs, two pianos, other musical 
instruments and some vases and clocks. In fact, he 
spent the morning in the little shop, displaying a wide 
knowledge of antiques. When he left he gave his 
name as Henry Ford of Detroit, and said he wanted 
his purchases shipped to the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
which he recently purchased.” 


During the past year Mr. Ford has spent large 


sums to restore the Wayside Inn, the purchase of which 
included 140 acres of the Bright estate adjoining it. 
Wherever possible, Mr. Ford kas bought back old furni- 
ture that had been associated with the house and 
added pieces of the type that could easily have been 
used there in olden times. 

Many old homes of Colonial days have been pre- 
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served; but the old Red Horse Tavern, to which stage 
coaches drew up so gladly many, many years ago, on 
their way to and from Boston, is the only ancient hos- 
telry that survives to give us an idea of a feature of 
early American life that was so important. 

Although owing its fame to Longfellow, the old 
house has a charm of its own that the poet’s legends 
have intensified, but did not create. For two hundred 
years and more the old gambrel roof, the cheery win- 
dows and the hospitable door have made a lovely pic- 
ture as seen from the road beneath the frame of 
venerable overarching trees, so great of bough and so 
deep of verdure. 

In Colonial times the Red Horse Tavern was the 
centre of life and movement, and sometimes of ex- 
citement, on a much travelled road. Gradually it re- 
tired into seclusion. The stage coach became a thing 
of memory and so did the merry crowds and all the 
bustle of the inn-yard. After a time, indeed, the Red 
Horse ceased to be a tavern and became a show place 
to which tourists were attracted. 

In Hudson’s History of Sudbury we learn that: 

“It has been said that Captain Wadsworth here rested 
and refreshed his men on his way to the Wadsworth 
fight; that here Washington stopped and Lafayette 
lodged. That some of the traditions are true is prob- 
able, that some are not true is also probable; but there 
yet remains enough of reality to make this a favorite 
place, and it needs no embellishment of fancy to give 
to it a sufficient charm or make it rich in rare remin- 
iscences. The old stage road that winds its way by it; 
the double eaves of the gable roof; the old oaks hol- 
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lowed by the hand of time; the name and history of 
the family of Howe—these, with the notoriety of 
Longfellow’s poem, all conspire to give the place a 
fame akin to that of the village of Grand Pré of 
Evangeline. 

“What though the Tales of the Wayside Inn were 
never uttered at Howe’s Tavern at all, under such cir- 
cumstances as the poet describes? Other tales as 
touching, as thrilling and grand, may often have been 
uttered within it. Groups, characteristic of colonial 
and provincial times, often sat by the fireside; the in- 
habitants of Nobscot and Peakham gathered there from 
hamlet and farm, to sit and talk of a long fall night; 
the stage-driver and his passengers stopped there for 
lodging or lunch, the marketer halted as he was ‘going 
down’ with his load, the teamster, with his ox wagon 
and yokes of slow steers, the transient traveller also, 
and the occasional errandless tramp. Such at times 
were the guests at this house, who found refreshment 
and shelter within its time-worn walls. Surely, many 
scenes of a quaint character transpired there in the 
years of the town’s early history, and though they have 
all passed by, the old house is suggestive of them and 
a souvenir of other and busier days on an old stage 
road of the town. 

“In the times of the wars against the Indians and 
French it was a common halting place for troops as 
they marched to the front or returned, to their homes 
in the Bay towns. It was largely patronized by the 
up-country marketers, who, by their frequent coming 
and going with their large canvas-topped wagons, made 
the highway past this Ordinary look like the outlet of 
a busy mart. Stages also enlivened the scene. The 


sound of the post horn, as it announced the near ap- 
proach of the coach, was the signal for the hostler and 
housemaid to prepare refreshment for man and beast. 
In short, few country taverns were better situated than 
this to gain patronage in the days when few towns of 
the province were better known than old Sudbury.” 

Records tell us that the Red Horse Tavern was built 
about the beginning of the Eighteenth Century by 
David Howe, who in 1702 received of his father, 
Samuel Howe, a son of John, one of the town’s early 
grantees, a tract of one hundred and thirty acres of 
land. At or about the time of its erection it was opened 
as a public house, and in 1746, Col. Ezekiel Howe, 
of Revolutionary fame, put up the sign of the Red 
Horse. In 1796 Col. Ezekiel Howe died and his son, 
Adam, took the place and kept the tavern for forty 
years. Lyman Howe then kept the inn until 1866. 

The Howes were still owners of the hostelry when 
Longfellow used to visit there. 

Longfellow began the Tales of a Wayside Inn in 
1862. His own memorandum under date of November 
25, 1863, is: “Published to-day by Ticknor and Fields 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, fifteen thousand copies. The 
publishers dined with me, also Sumner and Greene.” 

And a month later he wrote to Miss F., December 
28, 1863: “The Wayside Inn has more foundation in 
fact than you may suppose. The town of Sudbury is 
about twenty miles from Cambridge. Some two hun- 
dred years ago, an English family by the name of 
Howe built there a country house which has remained 
in the family down to the present time, the last of the 
race dying about two years ago. Losing their fortune, 
they became inn-keepers; and for a century the Red 


Horse Inn has flourished, going from father to son. 
The place is just as I have described it, though no 
longer an inn. All this will account for the landlord’s 
coat-of-arms and his being known as the Squire— 
things that must sound strange in English ears. All 
the characters are real. The musician is Ole Bull; 
the Spanish Jew, Israel Edrehi, whom I have seen as 
I have painted him, etc., etc.” 

These tales in verse were so popular that Longfellow 
followed the first little book with a second series in 
1872, and a third series in 1873. 

Undoubtedly the Tales of a Wayside Inn were in- 
spired by Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and the company 
that gathered at the Tabard Inn, Southwark, and told 
tales to one another on the journey to Canterbury 
under the guidance of the Landlord. 

Chaucer made his Landlord very important. So did 
Longfellow make his. He drew an elaborate portrait 
of Howe and gave him what has proved to be the most 
popular of all the tales—The Midmght Ride of Pawul 
Revere, which opens the set. 

It will be remembered that Longfellow imagines quite 
a little group, storm-stayed at the Red Horse Tavern. 
The characters, masked as the Poet, the Sicilian, the 
Theologian, the Jew, the Student, and the Musician, 
have been identified as T. W. Parsons, Luigi Monti, 
Professor Treadwell of Harvard, Israel Edrehi, Henry 
Ware Wales and Ole Bull. 

The Wayside Inn presents the same appearance as 
when Longfellow wrote his opening lines: 


“One Autumn night in Sudbury town, 

Across the meadows bleak and brown, 

The windows of the Wayside Inn 

Gleamed red with firelight through the leaves 
Of woodbine, hanging from the eaves, 

Their crimson curtains rent and thin. 


As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in this land may be: 


The 
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Built in the old Colonial day 

When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality. 

A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now somewhat fallen to decay, 

With weather stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 

And chimneys huge and tiled and tall. 
A region of repose it seems: 

A place of slumber and of dreams, 
Remote among the wooded hills! 

Across the road the barns display 

Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay. 
Through the wide doors the breezes blow; 
The wattled cocks strut to and fro; 
And, half effaced by rain and shine, 

The Red Horse prances on the sign. 
’Round this old fashioned quaint abode 
Dead silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the country road 
And skeletons of leaves and dust, 

A moment quickened by its breath, 
Shuddered and danced their dance of death; 
And through the ancient oaks o’erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled.” 

We sometimes hear it said that none of these people 
were there, but Ole Bull told Mr. August Reymert that 
one night in the fifties he and other friends were trav- 
cling in the stage coach and stepped at the Red 
Horse Tavern in Sudbury to seek shelter from a snow 
storm. The storm raged for two days, Mr. Reymert 
said, making further progress impossible. There the 
little party sought the comfort of the blazing hearth. 
The group included a-theologian, a Spanish Jew, a 
Sicilian, a young musician (Ole Bull) and a young 
American poet, Longfellow. All of them were men 
of travel, culture and experience. They spent the time 
in chatting, seeking the comfort of the tap-room and 
recounting their adventures. Between times, Ole Bull 
played on his Antonius Stradivarius, later sold in 
London for a fabulous price. 

In this eerie setting the Landlord tells the story of 
Paul Revere. The guests follow, 
each with a tale, and in the inter- 
ludes the handsome tall Norwegian 
-——then young and lithe but always a 
wizard of the violin—Ole Bull, for 
half a century a popular idol, con- 
tributed his part: 

“Before the blazing fire of wood, 
Erect the rapt musician stood, 
And ever and anon he bent 
His head upon his instrument, 


Confessions of its secret thought: 
The joy, the triumph, the lament, 
The exaltation and the pain. 
Then, by the magic of his art, 


heart, : 
And lwled it into peace again. 


He soothed the throbbings of its 


And seemed to listen till he caught 


’ 


All this has been written about ‘. 


* 


over and over again; but the Way- ; 


:. 


Coach in Which Rode General Lafayette 


side Inn owes its fame to these tales a 
and personages; and the visions of — 
Longfellow are real entities that q 
hover in and around the romantic — 
spot. 4 

You may pass into the tap room — 
and try to visualize roysterers drink- 
ing toasts (Continued on Page 16) q 
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The old kitchen, that shows the 
cooking utensils of olden times. 


Courtesy of Mr. Henry Ford. 
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Fragment depicting an 
English hunting scene. 


Courtesy of Martha de Haas Reeves. 
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THE HEPPELWHITE SIDEBOARD 


Beauty, Utility and Graceful 


ed the last quarter of the Eighteenth Century the 

new style in furniture was at its height. Heppel- 
white and Sheraton furniture was imported in small 
quantity and produced in large quantity in the newly 
made States, which had so recently been Colonies. For 
several generations there had been excellent cabinet- 
makers all along the Atlantic seaboard; and with the 
books that were imported containing models and dia- 
grams there was no difficulty whatever in producing 
as good work as was being turned out in the London 
shops. 

Of furniture of Heppelwhite design there is a great 
deal in existence to-day, particularly in the Southern 
States, where the light elegance of Heppelwhite was 
so much admired. Shield-backed chairs and chairs 
carved with the Prince of Wales’s feathers accompanied 
the ever popular Heppelwhite sideboard with its inlay 
of satinwood and its round brass ring-handles, orna- 
mented many a dining-room in handsome homes when 
people began to recover from the Revolutionary War; 
and a great many of these choice pieces have been 
preserved as heirlooms. Others found their way to 
the “Quarters”, or to the junk man, when the new 
Empire fashion came in. Many of these eventually 
travelled northwards to grace modern homes. 

Fashion, ever fickle and erratic, after many years, 
has again selected the Heppelwhite sideboard as the 
perfection of this type of furniture. Trained eyes pic- 


Lines Bid for Admiration. 


ture that it will never be banished again—at least by 
the discriminating lovers of antiques. 

Take, for instance, the beautiful example from 
Mount Vernon, which with the knife-boxes and other 
articles upon it, belonged to George Washington and 
is pictured here. Could anything be more graceful and 
carry with it more style? 

Whether this piece was imported or native made, it 
is true to type, as anyone may discover by comparing it 
with the plates in the Heppelwhite book. Compare it 
also with the illustration represented by courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Museum, with the delicate fan-shaped 
inlay of satinwood at each corner of the drawers and 
doors. In both pieces we find the typical Heppelwhite 
ring-shaped brass handles. It will be noticed that 
both pieces stand on six legs; and that there is plenty 
of room for a wine cooler to stand in the space below 
the centre doors and between the two front feet. 

The third sideboard of the same period, also from 
the Metropolitan Museum is not so true to type. It 
has eight legs instead of six, which deprives it of 
the grace of the other two pieces represented here. 

What is the trouble with it? Ah! it is just that extra 
leg and the two drawers (one with an ivory knob) that 
cause the trouble. The piece is over elaborated; and 
the extra bands of ornamented wood catch the eye 
before it falls upon the very fine lines of inlay and 
the bell-flower that decorate the legs. The ivory 


Eight-Legged Sideboard, Heppelwhite Period—Courtesy of 


Museum 


the Metropolitan 
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knobs do not harmonize with the brass handles; and, 
handsome as the piece is, it falls far below the two 
others. Compare them attentively and see if this is 
not true. 

Beauty and utility were the chief characteristics 
of the Heppelwhite school of cabinet-makers; and in 
no form of furniture are these qualities seen to better 
advantage than in the sideboard. 

Whether George Heppelwhite, Robert Adam, or 
Thomas Shearer was responsible for this handsome 
ornament to the dining-room nobody knows. All were, 
however, working on the idea simultaneously when the 
piece developed. R. S. Clouston has called attention 
to Shearer’s importance in this connection as follows: 

“Shearer had his limits, which are strongly marked. 
No contemporary designer, not even Sheraton at his 
best, can be held to have surpassed him in the com- 
bination of daintiness and simplicity; but he was far 
behind both Sheraton and Heppel- 
white in the application of the more 
florid form of ornament. What he 
possibly may have considered his 
chef d’ceuvre is a sideboard, the first 
of its kind (so far as dated designs 
go) to be really a sideboard and not 
a sideboard-table with drawers in- 
troduced. It may, or may not, have 
been the first attempt to combine a 
side-board-table and the pedestal and 
vases which went with it into one 
article; but isis certainly: ficst «as 
regards date of publication. Its in- 
terest, however, is more _ historical 
than artistic. It effectually disposes 
of the idea that we owe the side- 
board proper to Sheraton.” 


To understand the originality of 
what we shall call the Heppelwhite 
sideboard (even if Shearer perfected 
the form), we must realize that for 
a great number of years the old 
dressoir, or dresser, or cupboard 
with drawers, had disappeared; and 
the sideboard instead of being a receptacle for the 
keeping of table-linen, wine, silver, dishes and other 
articles, had become a serving table or carving board, 
pure and simple. It was, in short, a sideboard-table 
with drawers during the period of William and Mary. 

When Chippendale was at work even the drawers 
had disappeared. Chippendale made sideboard tables 
and never a sideboard. His earliest form was in the 
Louis XV. style and varied from four to seven feet 
in length. The legs were heavy and frequently cab- 
riole in shape and ending in the ball-and-claw foot. 
The upper edge supporting the top was often carved; 
and there was carving at the spring of the knee; and 
the designs used were the Vitruvian scroll, the gadroon, 
the shell, the acanthus leaf and the egg-and-tongue. 
The top slab was not always mahogany. Chippendale 
frequently used a large slab of fine marble delicately 
veined, and sometimes employed a coarse slate. This 
was, of course, because used as a serving-table and 
carving-table the hot dishes would not leave any mark. 
It is the exception if a drawer is found, but quite often 
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there is a slab that can be pulled out to increase the 
area. 

In his latest periods Chippendale used Chinese fret- 
work as ornamentation for his carving and strength- 
ened the legs where they joined the slab by a sort of 
bracket, much carved. At this period he also used 
Gothic motives. 

The Adam brothers supplemented the plain side- 
board table with two detached pedestal cupboards 
placed on either side of the table; and on each of these 
pedestals a knife case or spoon case, shaped like an 
urn, was placed. It was not long before some one 


(but it is not clear who it was) joined the pedestals 
to the table and created a new piece of furniture. 
Constance Simon gives Robert Adam credit for this 
invention; and there is no reason for not believing it. 
She says: “Robert Adam’s sketches for sideboards 
with pedestal cupboards, surmounted by urns, are the 


Best Type Heppelwhite at the Metropohtan Museum 


earliest examples that have come down to us of this 
type of furniture. It is very likely that he was the 
first to conceive the idea of thus elaborating the simple 
serving-table of the earlier part of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. The pedestals were sometimes fixed to the centre 
framework and sometimes detached. The sideboards 
were often fitted with a brass rail at the back in 
order to support the silver plate.” 

It is extremely interesting to watch the appearance 
and disappearance of forms of furniture. Take, for 
instance, that formal and ceremonious dressoir, or 
livery cupboard or court-cupboard, the show piece al- 
ways in evidence at the entertainments in castle, pal- 
ace, baronial hall and manor-house, its rows of shelves 
reculated by etiquette and decorated with superb silver 
and gold, Venetian glass and other rarities, arranged 
on richly embroidered cloths and illuminated by wax 
candles. 

For centuries in England and on the continent this 
sideboard or buffet, called by its antique name of “dres- 
soir’, held its own. Then suddenly it vanished be- 
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cause the luxuries that increased during the Seven- 
teenth Century demanded a larger piece of furniture. 
Therefore, the huge buffet superseded it. Now the 
buffet a deux corps (really a chest-upon-chest) was 
a massive and imposing article. It can be well described 
as consisting of two boxes, one placed on top of the 
other, and opened by four doors, two in the upper and 
two in the lower part. These doors were richly carved 
with all the ornamentation peculiar to the day tro- 
phies, cartouches and imaginary creations. As a rule, 
the upper part was slightly smaller than the lower 
one and placed a little back. The buffet-dessoir, as 
it was called, is so like the contemporary armoire or 
wardrobe that it is often hard to tell them apart. 
Its use was to hold the dishes and table utensils and 
the dessert, fruits, nuts and sweetmeats. 

We now come into a very difficult tangle of beaufait, 
buffet, buffete, bufet and bofait, variously spelled and 
variously defined in old dictionaries. In 1751 Chambers, 
for example, says: “Beaufait, Buffet or Bufet, was 
anciently a little apartment separated from the rest of 
the room by slender wooden columns, for disposing 
china and glassware, etc., also called a cabinet. It is 


now properly a large table in a dining room, called 
also a sideboard, for the plate, glasses, bottles, basins, 
etc., to be placed. 
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According to Chambers’s definition, therefore, the 
sideboard was only a plain table without drawers, or 
cupboards, or shelves; and this definition accords 
exactly with the sideboard-tables that Chippendale was 
making. It must be remembered, too, that the date 
of Chambers’s definition, 1751, is just the Chippendale 
big period. 

Now we can understand why it is that Chippendale 
never made a buffet, nor a sideboard of the Shearer 
and Heppelwhite type because the one had gone out 
of fashion and the other had not been invented. 

The Heppelwhite book speaks of this form as if it 
were a novelty: 

“The great utility of this piece of furniture has 
procured it a very general reception; and the conven- 
ience it affords render a dining-room incomplete with- 
out a sideboard.” 

The type of the Heppelwhite sideboard, or at least 
one that appears in his book, shows the slab with a 
wavy line in front, beneath which is one long drawer. 
At each end, curving inwards very gracefully, is a 
drawer of the same depth as the front drawer, beneath 
which is a deep drawer about three times the depth of 
the small drawer. As a rule, the four legs ended in 
the “Spade foot,” also‘ called the “Marlborough foot.” 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Heppelwhite Sideboard and Knife Boxes at Mount Vernon 
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SHIP LANTERNS 


Beacons That Have Swung Above the Billows 


By CAPTAIN E. ARMITAGE McCANN 


OP of the phases of the present vogue for col- 
lecting anything connected with the old-time 
ships is that of earnestly seeking their lanterns or 
lamps, and very interesting and decorative, with the 
right surroundings, many of them are. 

Numerous lamps are traded as ship’s lanterns 
which never went to sea. If, however, it is a good- 
looking lamp and the owner is pleased with it, its 
history is perhaps not so very important, but if 
one wishes to be sure of the right nautical flavor, 
some precaution is necessary. 

An intimate knowledge of ships and their ways is, 
of course, the best method of discriminating; but 
as a general index it may be stated that, to circum- 
vent the uneasy motion of a vessel at sea, every ship 
lamp is built, either to swing from a handle or ring, 
or to securely fasten by the back, or, occasionally, 
by the base; within these limits there are many 
types. On the other hand, not every lantern having 
these characteristics is for exclusive ship use. 

A lantern was originally of “lant-of-horn,’ from 
the Greek word for torch, protected from the wind 
by a thin sheet of horn. The most famous of these 
still in use is that used at the changing of the guard 
at St. James’ Palace. There, at stated hours’ of 
the night, under the brilliant electric lights, one 
may see the soldiers going the rounds preceded by 
a man with a lanthorn containing a candle. 

Glass was made by the early Egyptians, chiefly 
for ornaments. The early Syrians made domestic 
containers of it, but the art of making it was not 
known in the West until it was reinvented in the 
Middle Ages, and it did not come into general use, 


such as for lanterns, until the Eighteenth Century. 

The very earliest ship lanterns would be metal 
cages erected in some prominent part of the ship, 
as a rule over the stern, into which some combust- 
ible, such as tow and resin, could be ignited to give 
warning to another ship and avert collision. This, 
in fact, is the only purpose for exterior lights to 
this day, and they are carefully screened so as not 
to shine aboard, because any light on the deck is 
only a nuisance, so far as navigation is concerned, 
and even on the brilliantly lit modern steamship 
it may be noticed that all lights are screened from 
the bridge. 

Next to firecages would come the large, pictur- 
esque stern lanterns of the carrack and caravel type 
of ship, with their small panes and heavy bars, burn- 
ing fish, lard, sesame, or some such open-wick oil, 
or candles. Sketch A is a Galleon stern lantern. 

The frigates and ships-of-the-line which followed 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century had 
very similarly designed lanterns, only more elabor- 
ate in their ornamentation and careful in construc- 
tion, though frequently still some six to ten feet 
in height, such as sketch B. 

Any of these are, however, almost impossible to 
obtain, and are more suited to museums than to 
domestic use. Those vessels would also use cabin, 
gun-deck and other hand-lanterns, which again are 
extremely rare though very desirable. 

The next phase was the gradual evolution to the 
clipper ship types from the Nineteenth Century, 
which reached its height in the 1850s; at that time 
the narrow seas became much more frequented and 
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it was the habit of all careful mariners to carry lan- 
terns either exposed all the time or kept handy to 
show on the approach of another craft. 
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Then, less than a hundred years ago, this “‘com- 
mon practise of seamen” was codified into interna- 
tional laws, and it was then compulsory for all 
vessels to carry from sunset to sunrise a red light 
on the larboard side and a green light to starboard, 
visible from two points abaft the beam to right 
ahead (a point is an arc of 11% degrees), and a 
white light visible all round the horizon when at 
anchor, and to show no others, unless under special 
circumstances. Fishing and trawling vessels showed 
different lights. 

In 1844, in England, and 1896, in America, lar- 
board was officially changed to port, and though 
the term is still occasionally used by old seamen, 
a lamp marked “Port” must be later. (Sketch F.) 

The regulation for steamships to carry a white 
masthead light (E) visible two points abaft either 


beam to right ahead, came into force in 1884, and 
the law that steamships of over a certain size might 
carry two such lights was enacted in 1895. 
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The combined lanterns having red and green 
lenses belong to European steam trawlers, and those 
having red and green only, combined, are irom fish- 
ing vessels of less than ten tons, and Class I power 
boats, in America, and elsewhere from power ves- 
sels of less than forty tons or other vessels under 
oars or sails of less than twenty tons. 

The white stern lanterns may be distinguished by 
their radius being over twelve points of the compass. 

The white globe lanterns are used as anchor 
lights, by sailing pilot vessels, fishing boats, vessels 
being towed, and for special signals. (Sketch D.) 

The red globe lanterns are used by steam pilot 
vessels, by vessels not under command, by fishing 
vessels in America, and for special signals, such as 
indicating that there are explosives aboard, when at 
anchor. 

The writer has always found these globe lamps 
most annoying because they have the habit of go- 
ing out at awkward moments. In practise, common 
hot blast lanterns (K), which are called hurricane 
lamps at sea, are much better, because they cannot 
blow out nor die out from exhausted air. They 
are perhaps too common for the collector, but many 
of them must have quite a history. 

Side and masthead lanterns are usually fitted with 
effective reflectors and Frennel lenses, which ad- 
justments do not, as many aver, increase the light, 
but do conserve it by directing it all in straight 
beams where required instead of its being absorbed 
on dark surfaces and diffused up and down. 

These lenses were invent- 
ed by the French psycicist 
Augustin Fresnel, who died 
in 1827. After many years 
of discussion they gradu- 
ally came into use from 
about 1841, though the con- 
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vex glass continued to get better after that. The best 
anchor lights have similar lenses but no reflectors. 

In addition to the navigation lights there were 
and still are in use many kinds of interior lamps. 
There was an ornate one which swung in the cabin 
from the deck above or in the skylight; there were 
lamps for the cabins (berths they used to be called); 
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the container of these was usually weighted and 
hung in gimballs, so that it would always remain 
truly upright, whether the bracket was screwed 
down or to the bulkhead. In the forecastle the crew 
usually had to be content 
with a slush lamp, which 
was just a tin can with 
a spout for the loose 
wick, burning colza_ oil, 
whale oil, or at times just 
waste fat, and giving about 
enough light to make the 
darkness visible. It smell- 
ed. vilely.. Sketch J. is a 
cabin’ lamp, 1 o1s) a) berth 
lamp, L is a slush lamp, 
C is an early Spanish type, 
G is a globe lantern and 
H is an old alleyway lamp. 

Any lantern fitted to burn 
coal or kerosene must, of 
course, be later than 1856, 
but colza oil in British and 
sperm oil in American ves- 
sels continued in use much 
later, and is still used for 
binnacle (compass stand) 
lamps. The kerosene may 
be distinguished by its more 
elaborate method of an air supply to the flame. 

The best navigation lanterns were always of cop- 
per, and the cabin lamps of brass, to withstand the 
action of the salt water and air, and were of solid 
construction and good workmanship. They used to 
get much bruised and bent, but were costly and 
were repaired over and over again until at times it 
is hard to find which is the original lantern. This, 
however, but adds to their charm. It testifies to 
the tender but crude patching by the ship’s carpen- 
ter. It speaks of the gales they have been through, 
of their taking their chance with the men of being 
battered by the sea as they warded off the unseen 
danger on dark nights. 

The ship’s lantern is symbolic of the eternal vigi- 
lance which is the price of life for those who go 
down to the sea in ships. 
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THE HENRY FORD. COLLECTION 


(Continued from Page 8) 


to His Majesty King George, or rebels whispering over 
their tankards plots against the Crown; you may sit in 
the parlor and try to imagine a group of travelers be- 
fore the fire while waiting for their dinner or supper; 
you may pass into the cheery bedrooms and try to 
think of the men and women of the day taking off or 
putting on those costumes that look so strange to us; 
you may pass into the ball-room and try to picture a 
merry party dancing the minuet or rigadoon or Sir 
Roger de Coverley,—but wherever you go and what- 
ever you try to think, it is Longfellow’s group that 
haunts the place and becomes visible and audible. The 
Wayside Inn is, in very sooth, a Longfellow shrine; 
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and Henry Ford has made it more so than ever by the 
spirit that he has brought to it of consecration to the 
memory of the best beloved American poet. 

The old Tap Room prices of 1779 were: 

Mugg West India Flip, 15 

Mugg New England Flip, 12 

Toddy in proportion. 

A good dinner, 20 

Common dinner, 12 

Best Supper and Breakfast, 15 each. 

Common ditto, 12; Lodging, 

Stepping into the old Tap Room, represented here, 
we note the old bar with its row of pewter tankards 
or measures of graduated sizes, and several old bottles. 
Two measures also stand upon the table in the centre 
of the room, an old solid table with turned stretchers 
and legs. Other typical chairs are also shown here. 

Over the old fireplace hang a powder horn and vari- 
ous relics and utensils. The old andirons are of the 
simplest kind, and in the brick lined fireplace hangs an 
iron pot. The big beams are one of the great attrac- 
tions of this old Tap-room. 

From here we go into the kitchen. Here is the old- 
time New England kitchen, but to-day arranged as a 
museum. Very nearly everything that the house- 
wife needed in her housekeeping is here. Chopping 
bowls, mixing bowls, mortar and pestle, spoons, coffee 
mills, flour mills, candle moulds, and so on. On the 
dresser there are several rows of pewter plates, and 
from the rafters hang lanterns. A few old lamps are 
standing in the windows. Very interesting is the sign 
of the old Wayside Inn, bearing the Red Horse, which 
has fortunately been preserved. The old drop-leaf 
table with turned legs and stretchers is a gate-legged 
one. 

The parlor is the room which heard the ravishing 
music of Ole Bull’s violin, and where the travellers are 
supposed to have told their tales. It is cosy. The 
ceiling is not much higher than the doors, and the 
panelling is simple but good. Beginning with the furni- 
ture, the table is the choicest piece. This is an eight- 
legged one of fine proportions. On it stands an “old- 
fashioned lamp” with column and marble base and 
adorned below the glass globe with prisms or giron- 
delles. Then comes an old spinet. The chairs are of 
the pre-Chippendale period with jar-shaped splats, wavy 
top rail, cabriole legs, hoof feet, and stretchers. This 
is the type of chair that came just before the ball-and-~ 
claw footed one. Last appears a long sofa of Sheraton 
type. 

And now we step outside. Beautiful is the landscape 
with distant hills and broad meadows. The old road, 
once a tiny Indian trail among the grasses and under- 
brush of the forest, is edged with magnificent trees. 
Everything now is in a beautiful state of cultivation, 
thanks to its new owner. In every direction the house 
groups picturesquely. Look, for instance, at the view 
given here. How lovely are the lines! 

One of the most prized relics is an old coach which 
has carried many distinguished persons to and from 
Boston. Its most famous trip was bearing Lafayette 
to the laying of the cornerstone of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment in 1825—just a hundred years ago. 

The pictures are represented here by courtesy of Mr 
Henry Ford. 
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A PORTRAIT OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


A Lost Picture Since 1897—Painted by Robert Field (Obit. 1819) 


By RUSSELL W. THORPE 


Thomas Jefferson 


Fi SPECIALLY noteworthy of the rather recent ad- 
ditions to the permanent collection of Early 
American Portraits hanging in the home of the New 
York Historical Society is this charming portrait of 
Thomas Jefferson done from life by Robert Field. 

Since it is a portrait that is comparatively if not 
wholly unknown to the general public, it would seem 
necessary to first describe its general merits and manner 
of execution. 

The portrait is painted in watercolors. Although the 
head is carried to a completeness of construction and 
executed in a most delicate and miniature-like finish, 
it should more properly be classed as. a_ sketch or 
study. The remainder of the figure is simply sketched 
in, showing the shoulders with a suggestion:of the 
coat in outline. - However, the exquisitely modeled 
head stands out against a finished background; the 
conventional drapery, base of column and sky effect 
to the left. 

The size of the artist board on which the study is 
painted measures 13 x 9 inches oblong, and pasted on 
the lower left corner is Jefferson’s autograph signa- 
ture, evidently his mailing frank torn from an old en- 
velope. 

This portrait sketch was probably made about 1800, 
or possibly after his inauguration (1801), as the man 
portrayed is apparently 57 to 60 years of age; and as 


the tendency of the general composition indicates the 
intention of an official or more ambitious portrait, one 
would hardly go amiss by supposing that this study 
was really a preliminary work for a commission to 
paint a lifesize portrait in oils. However, this is a 
question that must be left to conjecture, a claim here- 
tofore struggled with in vain and probably one that 
never will be definitely established. 

Nevertheless, posterity is indeed fortunate to have 
this unbiased study to gaze upon; a portrait of one 
of America’s foremost of scholarly patriots, states- 
men and politicians, if he merits the latter appellation. 

The portrait has never before been on the market 
until just prior to the New York Historical Society’s 
activity in the history of the picture. 

Admitting that the picture has faded to a slight de- 
gree, it must be said it still retains a high degree 
of brilliancy, not only in the more solid colors, but 
also the delicate and subtle color tones; the picture 
on the whole being in a perfect state of preservation— 
thanks to the appreciative care of its former owners. 

Granting that the head is perhaps suggestive of the 
Stuart Portrait, but by comparison and for the sake 
of argument, one can see that it is a fundamentally 
different work, and furthermore, aside from its spon- 
taneous qualities, especially to the student of portrai- 
ture, one can readily perceive that Field has produced 
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a quality in this little gem no artist could possibly 
achieve in a copy. As for the composition, it is the 
sort of an artistic arrangement many artists of the 
period frequently used, particularly in the more im- 
portant portraits. 

In the opinion of the writer and not intending to 
deny any claim the Stuart painting bespeaks of high 
artistic and masterly qualities, this study of Jefferson 
is even a more convincing likeness and certainly ra- 
diates a more scholarly and refined quality in the de- 
lineation of character; a truly intimate portrait and 
a superb work by a very able artist. 

Mr. Harry Piers, Curator of the Provincial Museum, 
N. S. Technical College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, concurs 
in this opinion; who, by the way, is said to be the 
greatest living authority on the life and works of Rob- 
ert Field, and who it is presumed to respectfully 
mention in connection with this portrait. 

And it may be added that this portrait was a par- 
ticular “pet” of John Sartain’s, who considered it 
one of the most perfect, artistically, he had ever seen, 
and said that the artist who could produce such a gem 
could not fail in making a perfect likeness, a general 
quality of Field’s work. 

The rather complete and interesting genealogy of 
the picture reads to the effect that Field presented (or 
did he sell?) this portrait to his friend, Charles 
Chauncey, .an attorney at law and early resident of 
Philadelphia, who in turn left the ‘““Head” to Thomas 
S. Mitchell, also of Philadelphia. 

Mitchell subsequently left it to Thomas Jefferson 
Miles, the picture finally passing into the possession 
of his son, Col. Thomas Carswell Miles. According to 
the son, Thomas Jefferson Miles had the picture in his 
possession some sixty years, and the ultimate private 
owner, General J. Fred Pierson of New York City, 
held it as one of his cherished possessions since about 
1900. 

The portrait has been publicly shown on _ several 
occasions in past decades when John Sartain selected 
it to be exhibited in the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, 1876, and was again shown in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. It might also be in- 
teresting to note that the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety made an effort to acquire the portrait from Col. 
Miles, who was “left poor by his Father’s Will and 
was compelled to go to work.” “Poor Miles” admitted 
that the picture was a luxury, something a poor man 
cannot afford and eventually would have to sell; so 
it can be imagined the prohibitive price, aside from 
its sentimental value, he put on the picture at the time 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society made overtures in 
its behalf. 

Since Col. Miles, according to records, was indebted 
to General Pierson to the extent of some $1,200, the 
latter, without solicitation, became the possessor of 
the picture as security; incidentally a victim to in- 
surance premiums, as the Colonel generously trans- 
ferred the picture, insurance and all to the tender care 
of General Pierson, from whom the New York His- 
torical Society bought it. 

There is no record of this portrait ever having been 
engraved or reproduced in any manner, which ‘seems 
strange considering the importance of the subject and 
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being the work of an able engraver as well as a portrait 
painter. In fact one might say it has been a “lost 
portrait” since about 1897. 

Robert Field, the English portrait painter and en- 
graver, came to this country in the spring of 1794, and 
on the voyage over painted a watercolor portrait 
(10 x 8 inches) of Captain Timothy Gardner of Bal- 
timore, the master of the ship. This portrait is in- 
scribed as follows: “R. Field, fecit. April 1794, in 
Longitude 54.5; Latitude 38 N. on board the Republic 
from London to Balto.” 

Field is said to have paid his passage with this por- 
trait, but it shows none of the skill that he exhibits 
in his work painted on land. While in the States, 
Field worked chiefly in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Boston up to about 1807 or 1808, when he went to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. He remained there until 1816, 
painting portraits in oils and also did some engrav- 
ing; his full length portrait of General Governor Sir 
John Coape Sherbrooke, published in 1816, being es- 
pecially noteworthy. Field enjoyed a very liberal pa- 
tronage and his numerous miniatures are the most 
beautifully executed in this country. 

The evidence is that he was painting portraits up 
to the time of his death and very probably returned 
to his native land for a short stay about 1817, as he 
exhibited at The Royal Academy in 1818. It is likely 
that he subsequently went from London to Jamaica 
and died there according to a Halifax newspaper, on 
August 9th, 1819. 

Of Field’s engraved portraits of the greatest Ameri- 
can interest and rarity are the “Thomas Jefferson” 
after Stuart, “Alexander Hamilton” after Trumbull, 
“Washington” after the lost miniature by Walter Rob- 
ertson and others of perhaps less importance, all of 
which are brilliant examples of his ability as an en- 
graver in the stipple manner. He also painted in 
miniature size several copies for Mrs. Washington 
from Stuart’s first portrait of General Washington, and 
it is worthy of note to mention that Mrs. Washington 
selected this first portrait, showing the right side of 
the face to be copied, she preferring it to the Athe- 
naeum head. One of these miniatures is now owned by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the Charles A. 
Munn Collection. 
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JEFFERSON'S WRITING-BOX 


Thomas Jefferson had a far-sighted appreciation of 
the historical value of articles which were common- 
place enough but which, because they were associated 
with the genesis of the United States were certain to 
create in future generations a reverential attitude of 
mind. For instance, he wrote to his grand-daughter, 
Ellen W. Coolidge, from Monticello, Nov. 14, 1825, 
that he still had the “writing-box” on which the “great 
Charter of our Independence” was written. 

“It was made,” he told her, “from a drawing of my 
own by Ben Randall, a cabinet-maker of Philadelphia, 
in whose house I took my first lodgings on my arrival 
in Philadelphia in May, 1777; and I have used it ever 
since. It claims no merit of particular beauty. It is 
plain, neat, convenient and taking no more room on 
the writing-table than a moderate 4to volume. Its 
imaginary value will increase with years.” 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Burton, Publisthed by kerk Field; March ue 180] 


Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 
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A decorative piece of the Seventeenth 
Century, with painted landscape. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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PERSIAN GLASS 


Queer Shapes that Suggest Gourds, Birds and Turbaned Turks. 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


HE set before us whatever is sweet in the mouth 

or fair to the eye. And after this he brought 
forth a vase, which was as though it had been con- 
gealed of air, or condensed of sunbeam motes, or 
moulded by the light of the open plain, or peeled from 
white pearl.” 

That is the way Al Hariri talks of glass! 

All through the Arabian Nights there are charming 
suggestions of exquisite glassware. The Sultans who 
feast in the pretty kiosks embowered in rose gardens 
or who enjoy great banquets in glittering halls are al- 
ways served in the richest style. We hear of goblets 
and flagons of glass and bowls that hold pyramids of 
the choicest fruits and flowers. Rooms are ablaze with 
thousands of candles in hanging lustres of sparkling 
crystal as well as silver. In 
the city of Bagdad—we 
know this because Scher- 
azade had told Dinarzade 
and the Sultan all about it 
—-the beautiful lady, Amine, 
clad in her gold embroid- 
ered robes and muslin veil. 
bidding the porter follow 
her, purchased her daily 
provisions of fruits, olives, 
flowers and meats, and 
stopped at a perfume shop 
where she bought ten kinds 
of scented waters and “a 
sprinkling bottle of rose- 
water.” Now this sprink- 
ling bottle was of the shape 
and style as the one shown 
here; for fashions do not change in the East; and 
although this long-necked, bird-like bottle dates from 
the Seventeenth Century, the rosewater sprinkling bottle 
that Amine used for throwing sweet essence over 
carpets, floors and the robes of her guests was like 
this queer object. 

In the story of The Barber’s Fifth Brother glassware 
plays an important part. Upon it is built one of those 
delightful Oriental fabrics that, like the rope-ladder of 
the Indian conjurer, passes into the clouds. 

“Now my Fifth Brother,” said the Barber, “when 
he had received his share of his patrimony, it occurred 
to him to buy all kinds of articles of glass and to sell 
them and make profit: So he bought glass with his 
hundred pieces of silver and put it in a large tray and 
sat upon an elevated place to sell it, leaning his back 
against the wall. And as he sat he meditated and said 
within himself: ‘Verily my whole stock consisteth of 
this glass; I will sell it for two hundred pieces of sil- 
ver and I will buy other glass which I will sell for 
four hundred; and thus I will continue buying and 
selling until I have acquired great wealth. Then with 
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this I will purchase all kinds of merchandise and es- 
sences and jewels and so obtain vast gain. After that 
I will buy a handsome house and slaves and horses and 
gilded saddles; and I will eat and drink.’ And all 
this he calculated with the tray of glass lying before 
him. ‘Then,’ he said, ‘I will demand as my wife the 
daughter of the chief Wazeer, for I have heard that 
she is endowed with perfect beauty and surprising 
loveliness and I will give as her dowry a thousand 
pieces of gold.” 

Finally, imagining himself on his marriage night at- 
tired in magnificent robes, sparkling with jewels and 
reclining on cushions of silk, the Barber’s Fifth Broth- 
er muttered: “When my wife cometh to me like the 
full moon, decked with her ornaments and rich apparel, 
I will command her to stand 
before me as stands the 
timid and the? abject; and 
1 will not look at her on 
account of the haughtiness 
of my spirit and the gravity 
of my wisdom.” 

While the bride, tasting 
the savor of humiliation, 
offers her lord a cup of 
Wine, assuring him that she 
is his abject slave, the 
Barber’s Fifth Brother will 
exclaim: “I will shake my 
hand in her face and spurn 
her with my foot—thus.” 

“So saying he kicked the 
tray of glass, which, being 
on a place elevated above 
the ground, fell and all that was in it broke. There 
escaped nothing. And he cried out and said: ‘AII this 
is the result of my pride!’ And he slapped his face 
and tore his clothes.” 

May we not naturally enough ask what was the kind 
of glassware that the Barber’s Fifth Brother exposed 
for sale? Well, there were jugs, cups, tumblers, bot- 
tles, ewers, rosewater sprinklers, sherbet glasses and 
such things as are represented in these pages. In these 
queer pieces, reproduced by courtesy of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, the fantasies of the Arabian Nights seem 
to dwell. The shapes suggest the melons, the gourds, 
the exotic fruits, the strange birds with beaks that 
talked when fair Persian enchantresses sprinkled magic 
powders in the fire, and fat dumpy men in coiled 
turbans. 

These Persian glasses are variously colored. They 
are decorated, too, sometimes with gold and enamel 
work. The large vase even has a picture. These 
pieces take us a long distance into the world of glass: 
for, although they date only from the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (which is young for Persia), 
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the shapes are those of antiquity. We are lost in this 
little journey into the glass world of the Near East. 

Let us try to lift, even if ever so slightly, the great 
curtains of that once enormous empire to find out some- 
thing about the old glass. 

“Among the Persians the only man who uses an 
earthenware cup is one who is dishonored by the king.” 
Ctesias, the Persian historian, said this in 4o1 B. C. 
Aristophanes, in 400 B.C., described an Athenian am- 
bassador to Ecbanta as saying: “In Persia we were 
everywhere made to drink a fine wine out of glass and 
golden cups.” 

How early glass was made in Persia is still a dis- 
puted point. There is one thing certain, however, 
about ancient industries and ancient arts. .Every one 
of them is traced back to that fascinating and remark- 
able civilization of Egypt. We know for a surety that 
the Egyptians practiced glass-blowing, because it is 
represented on their bas-reliefs. 

On his conquest of Egypt in 529 B.C., Cambyses took 
home to Persia from Thebes the richest treasures to 
adorn his palaces at Susa and Persepolis. He also cap- 
tured 6,000 skilled workmen, including glass-makers. 
Persepolis, the capital of Persia (the scene of Esther, 
where King Ahasuerius “reigned from India even 
unto Ethiopia over a hundred and seven and twenty 
provinces”), thereafter became the wonder of the Fast. 
There was no other city that could be compared with 
it. Here was built, for instance, that marvellous palace 
of cedar which Alexander burned at the instigation of 
Thais; and among its ruins fragments of glass mosaics 
have been found, which were probably the work of the 
Egyptian captives. 

Wherever the ground of Susa has been opened, 
fragments of glass have been turned up. 

The Arabs took the city of Ctesiphon in the reign 
of the Caliph Omar in 637. They were amazed at the 
treasures. In one room of the palace they found a 
carpet of white brocade, 450 feet long and oo feet 
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wide. The border was embroidered in precious stones 
to represent flowers: the buds and blossoms were 
pearls, rubies and sapphires, and the leaves were emer- 
alds. In the storeroom were found glass vessels filled 
with spices, drugs, perfumes, musk, amber and camphor. 

Persian miniatures and scenes on pictorial pottery 
show flagons, vases, goblets and bottles of glass, the 
accompaniment of feasting. 

Persian glass takes us directly to the birth of glass. 
At least all the legends meet here. Pliny is always 
honored with a hearing when the origin of glass is 
mentioned. Pliny’s story is as follows: “Some mer- 
chants having landed at Belus were making a fire on 
the strand to cook their food; and, as there were no 
stones at hand to make a fireplace for their cauldrons, 
they placed beneath them pieces of saltpetre from their 
ship. When these were ignited the sand of the shore 
mixed with them and there flowed thence a transpar- 
ent liquid stream of a new and yet unknown substance; 
and this was the origin of glass.” 

Strabo, a hundred years before Pliny, knew about 
this; and he recorded: “The sacred river, Belus, though 
it has only a beach of 500 paces, has always been an 
inexhaustible mine for glass-workers. Between Ptole- 
mais and Tyre the beach is covered with particles of 
sand of which they made white glass; they pretend 
that this glass will not melt on the river, but only 
turns into glass when it reaches Sidon.” 

In Underground Jerusalem many years ago Captain 
Warren wrote: “Glass has been manufactured in Heb- 
ron since very early times, and though there are so 
few references to it in the Bible our excavations attest 
it was in use at a very early date and most common 
during the Roman period. We found broken pieces of 
glass among the pottery at many of the old ruins of 
Gaza, Askalon, Tell Jama, Ashdod and other places; 
and though there was nothing to distinguish their age 
they had at least as much claim to be ancient as the 
pottery itself.” 


Rosewater Sprinkler and Ewers 
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Wine Pot, Bottle, Double Spouted Ewer 


Damascus was such a center for beautiful glass that 
it was recognized as the chief place for its manufac- 
ture in the Middle Ages. Royal and princely invento- 
ries often contain among their finest treasures glass 
“a la facon de Damas”, and “verre de Damas.” In 
1380, for example, Charles V. had “‘three pots of red 
glass of Damascus make”; “a little glass decorated on 
the outside with figures, of Damascus make”; a “paint- 
ed glass Damascus bowl’; and a glass Damascus lamp. 
Henry III of England had a glass cup from Damascus, 
the gift of Guy de Roussilon. Examples might be 
multiplied. An article of “verre de Damas’, much 
prized, is often inherited for generations and appears 
again and again after a lapse of many years in the 
possessions of some lordly descendant. 

A small glass drinking bowl supposed to be of the 
Fifteenth Century, but which may even indeed be older, 
is in the British Museum. It is of honey-colored glass 
enamelled with a winged kneeling figure. This curious 
“angel,” in a robe of red and blue, is holding in his 
left hand what appears to be a long-necked dark blue 
glass bottle. 

In all probability some of the prized “verre de 
Damas” came from other places of manufacture in the 
Near East, for there were many cities in Egypt, Syria, 
and even Byzantium where enamelled and painted glass 
Was made. At any rate, all the pieces brought home 
by the Crusaders were designated as “Damascus glass.” 
And it was all greatly prized because at that time the 
glass that was being made in Europe was crude in 
manufacture and of a greenish tint. 

So much glass was made in Constantinople that one 
of the entrances to the city was called “Glass-Making 
Gate”; and this opened directly on the port, so that the 
wares could be delivered quickly on board the ships. 

Benjamin of Tudela in the Twelfth Century related 
in his travels that there were ten glass manufacturers 


in Antioch, while at New Sur there were “four hun- 
dred Jews, ship owners and manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Tyrian glass.” The same traveler also cites 
that the Shah of Persia, Sinjar (1140-1157) had the 
body of the prophet Daniel placed in a glass coffin at 
Susa and also that one side of the great Mosque at 
Damascus was made entirely of glass. 

The glass coffin above is interesting. In the fairy 
tale of Schneewitchen the distracted Dwarfs, it will be 
remembered, placed the beautiful little maiden Snow- 
white in a glass coffin, when they thought she was 
dead. Here, as so often in fairy tales and folklore, an 
unexpected connection with the East crops out. 

Theophilus says: “The Greeks made precious drink- 
ing cups of sapphire stones ornamented by cutting fig- 
ures out of thick gold leaf and applying them to the 
body of the cup; then, with gold and silver ground 
very fine in a mill, painting small circles on it with 
divers figures in varied work and covering them with 
clear glass; then taking glass of various colors, such 
as is used for artificial gems, grind each by itself sep- 
arately on porphyry stone, and paint what you will of 
flourishes and other designs with a border moderately 
thick round the mouth; then, heating it all again in the 
furnace, also make cups of purple or light sapphire, 
surrounding them with threads made from white glass 
flung on them and divers colors as they will.” 

A cup that follows this description is preserved in 
St. Mark’s, Venice. 

The earliest piece of Persian glass known is also a 
cup—the famous cup of Chosroes I., preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. The dates of Chos- 
roes I. are A.D. 531-579. Consequently this piece of 
glass can be dated correctly. The attribution is cor- 
rect, because on the central medallion of the shallow 
bowl the figure of Chosroes is sculptured in rock crys- 
tal and it is the same efhgy that appears in the coins 
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of his reign. 
medallions of red and white glass, alternating with 
rosettes of white and crimson and lozenges of green 
glass. These glass ornaments were so brilliant and 
rich that even as late as 1680 people believed they were 
jewels,—rubies, diamonds and emeralds. It was also 
thought that so precious a gemmed goblet could only 
belong to the wealthy Solomon; and so they said that 
the portrait was of this Jewish monarch. 

Thus the East furnished Europe with all the gilt 
and enamelled “verre de luxe” that decorated the court 
cupboards and the credences in company with the rich 
gold and silver vessels. 

Venice took the lead, and her glass makers at Mura- 
no succeeded in creating glass even more beautiful 
than the workmen of Damascus had ever dreamed of, 
beautiful as that was. 

Another place where fine glass was made—the finest 
in the East, old European travelers said—was Shiraz, 
where they knew how to “unite broken bits, like por- 
celain.’ When Damascus fell before the sword of 
Tamerlane in 1402 the fierce warriors carried off the 
skilled glass workers, as Cambyses had carried them 
away from Egypt hundreds of years before. 

Clavijo, the Spanish Ambassador, in the narrative of 
his embassy to the Court of Tamerlane in 1403-6, re- 
lates how this conqueror took captive from Damascus 
to Samarcand “silk weavers and men who make glass 
and earthenware, so that of these articles Samarcand 
produced the best in the world.” Clavijo also relates 
while visiting Samarcand, the “silken Samarcand” of 
Keats, that at Tamerlane’s magnificent banquets the 
service consisted of “basins of gold, silver, glass and 
porcelain.” 

Smyrna was famous in the Seventeenth Century for 
its glass. Grelot, a traveler to Persia in 1680, men- 
tions this. We also have some detailed information in 
1671-1672 from Chardin, a French jeweler; who car- 
ried some European jewelry to the Shah of Persia. 
Chardin said there were “glass houses all over Persia,” 
and he pronounced the glass of Shiraz the best and 
that of Ispahan the most inferior. 
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PRINT COLLECTING 


In that delightful volume, Whitman’s Print-Collect- 
ors Handbook, the sixth edition with additional chap- 
ters by Malcolm C. Salaman, published in London in 
1912, the author begins charmingly as follows: 

“To collect is a universal instinct. In boyhood it 
begins to assert itself with the possession of the first 
pocket and develops with the years. Marbles and tops 
give place, perhaps, to bird’s eggs and butterflies, and 
these again to objects of artistic, antiquarian or his- 
toric interest. Among the many fields that offer at- 
tractions to the would-be collector, perhaps the most 
fascinating and the one that brings the best faculties 
of the amateur into play is that of collecting prints. 
In forming his cabinet his artistic and intellectual taste 
will have free course, and not only will he increase his 
knowledge of the history of art, the painters as well 
as the engravers, but he will wander away from the 
highroads of history into the most fascinating by-ways. 

If no engravings existed how little should we 
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Around this come three rows of circular know of the paintings or places, or peoples of the 


world, notwithstanding the modern facilities for trav- 
el! But in beginning to collect specimens, the amateur 
will be assailed by many questions, to which answers 
must be found. How is he to know one kind of print 
from another—a line engraving from an etching, a 
mezzotint from an aquatint? How is the quality of 
an impression to be judged? What is the difference 
between a first and a second state? How can a mod- 
ern reprint be detected? How is a color print pro- 
duced? How can he tell whether a print is genuinely 
what it purports to be? These are some of the ques- 
tions to answer which require help. 

“As in other branches of learning, a little knowledge 
of print-collecting and judging may be a dangerous 
thing; for in these days of photographic reproduction 
and skillful deception, many are the pitfalls into which 
an amateur may be led. Even as far back as 1769, 
when he had finished his Biographical History of Eng- 


‘land, as set forth by the vast assemblage of engraved 


portraits, the Rev. J. Granger, the distinguished ama- 
teur, writing to Horace Walpole on the subject of his 


_ task, said: ‘I was not sufficiently informed of my ig- 


norance when I undertook it.’ More recently an ex- 
pert remarked: ‘Twenty years ago, in the buoyancy of 
youth, I would have passed opinions upon prints with- 
out any misgivings, whereas now, after years of study, 
I approach the subject with far more hesitation.’ ” 

A little further in this introductory chapter, this 
helpful guide continues: “When the amateur enters a 
shop to purchase a print, he should always have 
his magnifying glass with him, and should examine 
the print by good searching daylight and subject it to 
two fundamental tests: the condition of the metal plate 
at the time this particular impression was printed and 
the condition of the impression itself. First, as to the 
condition of the metal plate. The would-be purchaser 
must satisfy himself from the quality of the impres- 
sion that the metal plate had not become worn at the 
time of printing, or in other words that the impres- 
sion is an early one. If it is a figure-subject, then the 
fine and delicate parts of the flesh, as on the cheeks 
and bosom, must not have lost their modeling and be- 
come flat; the subject as a whole must retain the rela- 
tive lights and shades he would expect the engraver to 
have intended; the fine lines, though delicate, must be 
sufficiently defined and the shadows rich and full. A 
good impression of a fine engraving will, in fact, be 
full of vitality.” 


0 
“THE COLERGIORSs 

The reproduction on our cover entitled “The Col- 
lectors” was etched from a life drawing made about 30 
years ago for Robert M. Lindsay, a veteran Fine Arts 
dealer of Philadelphia. 

The figures represented in the group are actual por- 
traits of prominent Philadelphia Art Lovers and Col- 
lectors of the time; the seated figure being that of Mr. 
Lindsay and the one standing directly back of him to 
the right, Samuel G. Detwiler. All the men repre- 
sented are now dead. The etched plate was presented 
by Mr. Lindsay to Russell W. Thorpe, the present 
owner. 
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PERSIAN GLASS VASE 


A characteristic example of the 
kind of glass the Crusaders 
brought from the Near East. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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CH E Les-E°A’ Fol G Usk Eas 


A charming collection of people of 
the Porcelain World in bright attire. 


Courtesy of Vernay. 
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CHELSEA REDIVIVUS 


“These Charming People’ of the Porcelain World. 


By E. V. LUCAS 


(CHELSEA is still an abode of the arts. Mr. Au- 

gustus John lives there, and young women with 
bobbed or shingled hair move about the King’s Road 
on their way to studios or cabarets. But Chelsea’s 
medium to-day is oil paint, whereas a hundred or more 
years ago its name and fame in art were based upon 
its skill in the manufacture of china, and chiefly china 
figures—bold shepherds with pipe and tabor, coy shep- 
herdesses with crooks, gay musicians and gayer dancers, 
with piquant little faces forever smiling, all charm- 
ingly modelled, and all charmingly tinted—the gentle- 
men in sprigged waistcoats 


land, of Stoke (who was not only a potter, but an 
M.P., a racehorse owner, and a Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don)—purchased a mass of moulds and models from 
the Derby factory which had just closed down, and re- 
moved them to his works at Stoke, where many of 
them lay neglected until their time should, if ever, 
come again. 

It was only recently that their clock struck, just be- 
fore my visit in the spring of 1924, so that I was able 
to see the renaissance in its first flush. The moulds 
had been discovered amid some old lumber, together 

with thousands of heads 


and brightly coloured knee- 
breeches and _ shoes, the 
ladies with flowered _ bro- 
cades and the _— sauciest 
hats. 


Their destiny, apart from 
ogling each other, and now 
and then, as Hans Andersen 
assures us, being made love 
to by inferior beings, such 
as tin soldiers, was to lend 
enchantment to the dinner 
table, where they were set || 
about among the dishes— j me! eu 
much as we set flower vases ; 
today—or to stand on the 
mantel-pieces or in corner 
cupboards. Wherever they 
were their lot was ameliora- 
tive: they “struck a bliss.” 

Chelsea’s hey-day was the 
middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, and it was pros- 
perous enough to employ 
not only English artists— 
for before there can be a 
china figuure there must be 
an artist—but also French, 
and possibly it tempted a 


and arms and legs in bees- 
wax, dusty and disarranged, 
some classical, some roman- 
tic, here a chubby baby’s 
body, there a slender god- 
dess’s, here a torch, there 
a bouquet. Some of them 
may never be used again; 
others are now in regular 
train, and it was while 
watching the potters em- 
ploying them that I learned 
how porcelain figures are 
built up—‘assembled,” as 
we now say—and how im- 
portant a part is played by 
the workman, for every- 
thing is done by hand. No 
machinery need apply when 
Chelsea figures are in the 
course of construction; and 
so far as I could see, no 
very young people either. 
“Too old at forty” may be 
a rule—often a mistaken 
one, I believe—in other 
handicrafts, but for the 
creation of these little de- 
licious creatures, so fragile 


few modellers away from 
Dresden also. Thus, Rou- : 
billac, who is chiefly known puelsea\ ure, 
by his elaborate tombs in the Abbey and at St. Paul’s, 
was for a while a Chelsea designer. But by 1770 the 
sun of Chelsea had set, for the centre of the pottery 
industry had become the Midlands, and William Dues- 
bury, of Derby, acquiring the Chelsea plant, trans- 
ferred it to that town. But although the Chelsea 
figures were still made, the Derby activities were de- 
voted to bisque groups in the manner of Sévres, which 
had become all the rage, and gradually the Chelsea 
moulds were lost sight of and the little models for- 
gotten. 

The next date in this simple chronicle is 1847, when 
the grandson of Spode’s partner—-the late W. T. Cope- 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


—! and so choice, you want 
experienced and mature 
brains. I shall not soon 
forget the sagacious old men of Stoke whom I saw 
at the labour of re-peopling the mimic porcelain world. 

Among the oddest things in life are our ignorances: 
so many of us knowing only what we have to know— 
and that, too often, only imperfectly. The necessity of 
information concerning the manufacture of pottery and 
porcelain, for instance, never having confronted me, I 
was utterly destitute of facts. I had shadowy notions 
that Five Towns were ceaselessly at it; that furnaces 
were an essential, and that wheels were employed for 
all the circular shapes. J remembered vaguely, from a 
school reader, that Sir Richard Awkright burned all 
the furniture to produce a certain essential effect. I 
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had’ seen Sir Henry Arthur Jones’s melodramatic use 
of the incident. I had heard of Palissy and Delft; 
Omar’s apologue of the potter I could even quote; 
and once I had walked through the Dresden porcelain 
museum. But what facts had I? Few enough A 
pastoral group under the trees, where there is no sym- 
metry but endless detail—as to how that was made and 
repeated with exactitude I had never given a thought. 
But now I know; I saw it done at Stoke. 

There is much to do and to do right! The mixing 
of the fluid which is to crystallize into china; the pour- 
ing it into the moulds, which, when it is a head, for 
example, is made intricately in several pieces, or how 
would you get the head out? Then the removal of 
the various parts, and not a moment too soon, Then 
the formation of the rest of the figure, the body and 
the legs and arms. And then—and this is a task of 
extreme nicety—the joining of them together. 

It is because so many moulds have to be used and 
everything joined up by hand that there are never two 
porcelain figures exactly alike. The slightest deviation 
in the juncture of neck and shoulder and there is a 
difference. And the same with the arms. Another 
delicate task is the removal of ridges caused by the 
cracks in the moulds where the separate parts unite: 
so that the little cheeks are as smooth as eggs. Into all 
the other processes I cannot enter, but I saw kilns 
being filled with casseroles, each of which might have 
contained a chicken, but really held a model packed 
in flint flour; I saw fires glowing with terrific heat 
under and around these kilns; I saw kilns being 
emptied by men naked to the waist. I saw plain dull 
vessels plunged into vats of glaze and coming out with 
a transitory radiance which the furnace was to make 
permanent. And (most marvellous) I saw everything 
that is most breakable being carried with apparent 
negligence or even abandon, on planks, in all directions, 
by cheerful boys, and nothing being broken. 

I saw the chief artist, who is always designing, some- 
times out of his own head, sometimes out of Spode’s, 
often out of both together. I saw the “paintresses,” 
as they are called in Stoke (although “painter” is a 
good enough word for Angelica Kauffmann and Lady 
Butler and Laura Knight) applying the colours with 
extraordinary skill and regularity, some freehand and 
some with the co-operation of the wheel. And what 
pleased me most was the absence of any machinery 
more modern or elaborate than this wheel. There may 
have been engines and strappings somewhere on the 
premises, but all I saw was hands. 

And the material of which these -sprightly figures 
are made—the fluid that fills the moulds? Ah! 

Looking at a group of oxen placidly grazing, and al- 
lowing one’s thoughts to stray ahead, it rarely takes 
one farther than the dinner table. One remains prac- 
tically on the level of the East-end girl in the pre-war 
comic song, who, visiting the country for the first 
time, was enchanted to be assured that the cattle in 
the fields were not dangerous wild beasts, but suff- 
ciently gentle even to let her “pat them on the one- 
and-four the pound.” With beef we begin and end: 
that the tanner is to be involved as well as the butcher, 
and that trunks and Gladstone bags may also material- 
ise, we rarely go so far as to think. But as for the 
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oxen providing not only the staple of the meal but 
the dish that holds it, and the plate that it is eaten off, 
the boat for the horse-radish sauce, and the pretty 
ornament on the dining room mantelpiece—who would 
ever send his thoughts as far forward as that? Cer- 
tainly not I, until very recently, and for the very good 
reason that I did not know it; but now that I do know 
it, now that I know that the material of which china 
is made is a mixture in which powdered ox bones play 
a prominent part, I shall never see that creature again 
without seeing also, in the mind’s eye, one of those 
Arcadian figures which the Copeland potters were deli- 
cately devising on the day of my visit to the Spode- 
Copeland works: 


Nor does the ox know! 


O, browsing ox, 
You little guess 
Your bones contain 
A shepherdess. 


How could you think 
To live again, 

A dainty rogue 

In porcelain? 


—For those who feed, 
And only feed, 

A second time - 

On earth indeed! 
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A NEW DICKENS MUSEUM 

A house in which Pickwick was finished and Oliver 
Twist and Nicholas- Nickleby were written certainly 
deserves to be preserved. Yet No. 48 Doughty Street 
came very near being demolished a short time ago. 
Crumbling away through neglect there was danger 
that the house might fall into the hands of a shop 
man. 


However, the Dickens Fellowship organization, 
headed by the Lord Mayor of London, successfully 
started a movement, on the 113th anniversary of 
Dickens’s birthday, in February, for an endowment 
fund. The house will be converted into a Dickens 
Museum. ae 

Fashions in literature may come and go, and favorite 
authors may enjoy a season or two of popularity, but 
Charles Dickens is one of the Immortals. 

The other homes of Charles Dickens were: chambers 
in Furnival’s Inn, where most of Pickwick was written; 
then 48 Doughty Street, near Gray’s Inn Road, from 
1837 on his marriage to Miss Hogarth till 1840; then 
No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, from 1840 ‘to 1850, where 
he wrote The Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Rudge, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Dombey and Son, David Copper- 
field, the Christmas Books and American Notes. ‘Long- 
fellow visited Dickens here in 1841. 

It may be mentioned here that a rare copy of Great 
Expectations was recently sold at a New York Gallery 
to Walter M. Hill for $1,750. This copy was said to 
be the first of the privately printed copies of Great 
Expectations to be offered for sale in this country. It 
was printed in London in 1866 and only one other 
copy exists. Mr. Hill also paid $840 for a copy of 
the first edition of the same book; also $240 for a 
copy of the first edition of the Tale of Two Cities. 
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ANTIQUES IN INTERIOR DECORATING 


A French Eighteenth Century Drawing-Room of Extreme Simplicity. 


apie Antiquarian Society of the Art Institute of 

Chicago gave a reception on January the sixteenth 
to open an Exhibition of French Eighteenth Century 
furniture and objets d’art lent by Jacques Seligmann 
& Co. of New York and Paris. The patrons were: 
The Consul of France and Mme. A. Barthelmy, Mr. 
Robert Allerton, Mrs. Walter Borden, Mrs. E. Crane 
Chadbourne, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph G. Coleman, Mrs. 
Henry C. Dangler, Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Harshe, 
Mrs. Bryan Lathrop, Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey McCor- 
mick, Miss Elizabeth McCormick, Mrs. Rockefeller 
McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Tyson, Mrs. Albert 
H. Wolf and Mr. Walter B. Wolf. 


The occasion was a great artistic and social event; 
and the room that was exhibited is now shown here 
by courtesy of Jacques Seligmann & Co. 

This French salon was placed in the Hutchinson 
Wing, which is one of the Antiquarian Society’s Gal- 
leries in the Art Institute. The pieces were selected 


and the room arranged in New York and transported 
to Chicago. Simple as it is, the cost of the furniture, 
chairs, mirror, tapestries and sonces is estimated at 
the sum of $400,000. Every piece in the room is of 
the Eighteenth Century. The majority of the selec- 
tions came from the famous Rothschild Collection and 
the Collection of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld. 


The room represents a typical parlor of the aris- 
tocracy. “Our purpose was,” said Mr, René Seligmann, 
in explaining the picture represented here, “to em- 
phasize how simple, how refined and how dignified 
French furniture of that period can be; and we also 
wanted to dispose of the criticisms so often heard 
from adversaries of French Eighteenth Century Art 
of its  elaborateness and overloading of detail. 
The first impression that one has of this salon is 
beauty and tranquillity. There is a serene charm about 
it, not stiff but rather prim, beautiful and (like some 
beautiful ladies) quite conscious of that fact. The 
chairs are covered with pale green brocade and the 
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Swansea Gold Lustre—Collection of Mr. G. H. Buek 


GOLD LUSTRE WARE 


Pottery That Imitates the Precious Metal with Rose and Purple Reflections. 


T is a far cry from the lustre ware of ancient Persia 

to the lustre ware that was made in the early Nine- 
teenth Century and so eagerly collected today by china- 
lovers. So much of this ware in its three varieties— 
Silver, Gold and Copper—came to this country from 
England that it is not unusual to find lustre ware on 
the shelves of the china closets of many old families 
throughout the United States; nor is it difficult to pick 
up stray pieces in the antique shops remote from great 
cities. 

There are certain creations of man that never perish. 
They return again and again in different periods with 
changes in manufacture, form and decoration. One 
of these ever popular discoveries is pottery with metallic 
reflections and iridescent glow. 

Its first expression is in far away countries and 
among ancient civilizations whose proud cities are now 
buried deep in the dust of centuries; its last classic 
expression is in England in the Nineteenth Century. 

“Much of the English ‘Lustre,’ so called,” Lady 
Evans, who has given the subject such deep study, 
says, “hardly comes into the category of real lustre a 
reflets métalliques. To the category of strict lustre 
with play of irridescent color, belong certain modern 
attempts at the decoration of tiles, plaques and vases, 
dating from about 1856, and including the often beau- 
tiful results attained by the late Mr. de Morgan, the 
Lancastrian ware at Messrs. Pilkington’s works, and 
other similar pottery. Mr. de Morgan’s work is more 
directly affected by the Gubbio tradition than by that 
of Valencia, having the ruby stain highly developed and 
the metallic quality of the film less pronounced. Simi- 
lar essays, often with good results, have been made in 


Spain, in Florence by Signor Cantigalli, and by potters 
of Hungary, France and Denmark. Specimens of 
their work have appeared from time to time in recent 
years in industrial exhibitions in London and else- 
where.” 

The same author now shows the difference of the 
ware under our consideration. 

“Enelish lustre ware, so called, of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Century, has for its general feature the 
covering of large spaces or the entire surface of 
earthenware with a metallic coating designed as an 
actual imitation of metal. The ware 1s metallized rather 
than lustred. John Hancock of Etruria (1757-1847) 
claimed to have discovered and put in practice gold, 
silver and steel lustres, at Messrs. Spode’s manufactory 
as Stoke, for Messrs. Daniel and Brown, who were 
at that time decorating ware produced by Spode. 

“Silver lustre is one of the earliest uses of platinum 
brought to England from Spain in or about 1750; 
English chemists of 1760-1780 were much interested in 
the subject of platinum and its salts. Silver lustre 
was produced throughout Staffordshire from 1785, and 
at the Etruria Works from about 1780 to 1810. The 
industry flourished till about 1838, when electro-plate 


was introduced. The general method for silver lustre — 


was to dip the ware, when prepared and glazed, in a 
bath containing platinic chloride and dilute spirits of 
tar. When dry the vessel was baked for some twelve 
hours in an oven of 1200 degrees Fahrenheit, when 
the organic matter, burnt away, leaving a fast deposit 
of metallic platinum on the surface. By this method 
the pieces were ‘silvered’ inside and out. 

Gold lustre made with gold chloride solution in bal- 
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sam of sulphur or some similar oily substance, was also 
popular. A very small quantity of either platinum or 
gold lustre in solution covered large surfaces. Gold 
lustre sometimes has a surface quite as densely metal- 
lized as the silver variety, but is occasionally found 
applied so thinly that colors of the plain or tinted under- 
surface are an important factor in the general effect. 
Some beautiful results of this thinner use were ob- 
tained by Wedgwood, as on a shell-shaped flower 
holder of the second half of the Eighteenth Century, 
stamped with his name. Wedgwood’s thin film of gold, 
laid on the highly glazed and often tinted surface, did 
not, however wear well and the process was conse- 
quently abandoned. Small figures in colored and glazed 
earthenware are sometimes found touched up with gold 
lustre in the second half of the Eighteenth Century.” 


Gold lustre was made in Swansea and sometimes 
over a mottled ground of blue or purple. Purple Re- 
sist was also a favorite effect. 


Our illustration from the famous collection of Mr. 
G, H. Buek at “Home Sweet Home,” Easthampton, 
Long Island, and represented here by courtesy of Mr. 
Buek, shows beautiful specimens of gold lustre made 
in Swansea, showing the mottled variety and the resist. 


Swansea gold lustre is greatly valued today. Gold 
lustre was also made at Brislington, Yorkshire, and at 
Leeds. Leeds lustre of the three kinds—silver, gold, 
or purple and copper, is of high quality. Kidson de- 
scribes the gold or purple lustre as follows: 


“Its color was of a rose shade with a metallic gloss 
upon it. It was employed chiefly in bands round tea- 
ware—mugs, goblets, jugs, etc.’ The lustre was also 
applied to the ware and treated su as to give it a 
marbled effect. The copper lustre was more common 
than silver or gold and dates from about 1823. The 
body is white with a strong bluish glaze and there are 
often lines or bands of copper decorations. Of course, 
in the gold lustre, the quality varied according to the 
material used. In the best examples the piece shines 
gold in some lights and purple or ruby in others. Cups 
and saucers covered entirely belong to the best period 
—1790 to 1800. The designs of the gold lustre are 
similar to those used for the silver lustre.” 


Regarding the relation of gold and copper lustre, 
Lady Evans has this to say: 


“Gold lustre on red pottery produced a rich effect. 
When a darker or more bronze-like tone was desired, 
copper was added to, or substituted for, the more 
precious metal. This became a usual variety from the 
later Eighteenth Century. The surface was applied, as 
in silver lustre, by dipping in a bath so that both inside 
and out are metallized in copper. Compartments are 
sometimes reserved in the ground color and painted, 
while the rest of the decoration is in copper lustre, 
which in such cases must have been applied with a 
brush. 


“Rare examples of about 1820 show gilding on a 
copper lustre ground, but the application of gold fired 
to the glaze of pottery and porcelain, now so usual, 
Was an invention of the middle Eighteenth Century 
only. Before that period leaf gold was occasionally 
used, attached by size. Wedgwood seems to have had 
a great deal of trouble over the process and almost his 
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only patent refers to an imperfect method of fired 
gilding. 

Swansea, Newcastle and Sunderland practised the 
lustre craft with considerable success. St. Anthony’s 
Pottery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was successful in the 
earlier Nineteenth Century, with designs moulded in 
low relief, painted in colors and lustre.” 


ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


At a sale of Colonial Glass and China, held at Samuel T. 
Freeman’s Art Galleries, in Philadelphia, consisting of the 
collection of Mrs. W. D. Frishmuth and pieces from the estate 
of Conyers Button and others, a pair of crystal decanters, hol- 
low cut stoppers, brought $20; amber glass vase and pressed 
glass salt stand, $7; frosted and amber glass compotes, two 
pieces, $4; old blown glass water pitcher, $15; hyacinth glasses, 
$10; fruit compote with cover, $10; pair opal glass vases, $12; 
old glass vases, painted with medallions, $25; pair glass fluid 
lamps, heart designs, hexagonal bases, $27; pair fluid lamps 
old pressed glass, thumb and beaded design, $12; copper lustre 
creamers, two pieces, $12; old Canton china platters, blue and 
white landscape decorations, $75; mahogany sideboard, recess 
front, full fluted columns and paneled doors, $20. 

Among the pieces of antique furniture offered at the same 


sale, a mahogany Sheraton knife box with serpentine front, 


brought $36; Pennsylvania Dutch chest, floral decorations, 
$47.50; mahogany Sheraton side table, $16; Hickory arm 
chair, saddle seat, $32; mahogany sideboard, scroll back, 


and claw feet, $65; six mahogany Duncan Phyfe side chairs, 
$132; mahogany candlestand, tilting top, brass claw feet, $26; 
mahogany empire dressing table, two drawers, $57.50; Plymouth 
slat-back side chairs, chip and rush seats, $26; mahogany re- 
cess sideboard, three drawers, panel doors, $51; mahogany pier 
table, mirror back, marble top, $45; Mahogany Sheraton 
breakfast table, drop leaves, $26; mahogany high case clock, 
Sheraton style, painted moon dial, $90; Walnut slope-fall sec- 
retary, serpentine interior, $95; mahogany banjo clock, acorn 
top, $72.50; mahogany swell front bureau, Sheraton style, 
$52.50; mahogany Chippendale fireside arm chair, $155; maple 
four-post bedstead, $52.50; walnut high case hall clock, painted 
landscape dial, $140; and a walnut high chest of drawers, Dutch 
design, $65. 

Among the china offerings, a Staffordshire cup and saucer 
with grapevine border and silver resist lustre, brought $24; 
Staffordshire mug, fluted body, silver resist lustre bands, $24; 
Staffordshire cream jug, silver resist, cock pheasant medallions, 
$37; large silver lustre pitcher, leaf lip, $36; Staffordshire 
toddy bowl, painted medallions, pink lustre bands, $33; and 
Staffordshire breakfast set, mottled pink lustre, three pieces, $16. 


* * * 


Paintings by Great Masters, taken from the collections of 
the late Senator George T. Oliver, Mr. John N. Bonham and 
Mr. James Boyd, sold at Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Art 
Galleries, brought: American Landscape, by H. Bolton Jones, 
$160; The Meadow Lands, by Emile Van Marcke, $500; Ideal 
Head, by Jean Jacques Henner, $575; The Little nurse, by 
William Adolph Bonguereau, $1400; The Return From the 
Head, by Edwardo Zamacois, $225; A Thief At the Fair, by 
Ludwig Knaus, $700; Old Venice, Felix Ziem, $2900; A Peas- 
ant’s Cottage, by Jean Charles Cazin, $2200; Russian Horse 
Team, by Adolph Schreyer, $5000; Morning, by Charles Emile 
Jacques, $1625; Landscape, by Jules Dupree, $3690; Seville, 
by F. Rico, $95; Sympathy, by Hughes Merle, $100; Children, 
by Rudolph Epp, $280; The Peasant’s Repast, by Carl Hubner, 
$250; Afternoon, by Alexander Harrison, $125; Italian Ball 
Game, by Oswald Achenbach, $1350; The End of the Skein, 
by A. Piot, $425; Variety, by Don Raymundo De Madrazo, 
$100; Landscape, by James M. Hunt, $190; Knitting, by Meyer 
Von Bremen, $510; Landscape and Castle, by Fred Voltz, 
$425; Landscape, by Jules Dupree. $3600. 
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THE ANCIENT MAIRINER’S SHIP — 


The Real Story of the Model for One of the World’s Most Famous Poems 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


N this day when everybody is talking of ships and 

ship-models it is fitting to call attention to an old 
ship, the Speedwell, whose voyage to the South Seas 
in 1719 furnished Coleridge with the theme for his 
fascinating and fantastic poem of The Ancient Mariner. 
The figure of the old sailor and the wedding-guest 
who listened enthralled to the story of the horrors of 
the voyage in the tropical seas and forgot his engage- 
ment are the inventions of the poet; but the albatross 
that perched on the ship was a true incident. The 
bird was shot by the second mate and many untoward 
ills happened afterwards. 

Having always had a special fancy for the poem, The 
Ancient Mariner, it occurred to me as a pleasant pas- 
time to search for the real ship—if there was one— 
that suggested the story; and this is what I found. 
It will, doubtless, be new to many persons; for, so 
far, I have not found any connection established. This 
may be somewhat in the nature of a discovery. 

Anyone who pleases to do so may write on a slip 
in the New York Public Library after the name George 
Shelvocke the title: Voyage Round the World by the 
Way of the Great South Sea Performed in the Years 
1719-20-21-22 in the Speedwell of London of 24 Guns 
and 100 Men under his Majesty’s Commission to Cruize 
on the Spaniards in the late War with the Spanish 
Crown, till she was cast away on the Island of Juan 
Fernandez in May, 1720 (London, 1726). 

The little book that this slip will procure shows on 
its title-page the picture of a ship, which is reproduced 
herewith and which if not the Ancient Mariner’s ship 
itself is of the same type as the unfortunate Speedwell. 
It was this little book that was responsible for the 
poem. 

Chance threw it into the hands of Wordsworth who 
was staying in a little village in Somersetshire. 
Coleridge was there, too; and Wordsworth, thrilled 
with Shelvocke’s black albatross, suggested to Coleridge 
he should write a poem about it. Coleridge was de- 
lighted with the idea and soon produced the wierd 
ballad, which Swinburne called “perhaps the most won- 
derful of all poems,” adding “an exquisite instinct 
married to a subtle science of verse has made it the 
supreme model of music in our language.” 

Wordsworth contributed the verse beginning 

“He holds him with his glittering eye” 
and the lines 

“And thou art long and lank and brown 

As is the ribbed sea sand.” 

The Speedwell was a privateering ship, commanded 
by George Shelvocke, formerly of the British Navy, 
which sailed with its companion, the Success, com- 
manded by John Clipperton, from Plymouth, England, 
Feb. 13, 1719. During a gale Shelvocke purposely 
slipped away from the superior ship and went off “on 
his own.” He touched at the Canary Islands and then 
went to the Cape Verde Islands and to Brazil and 


rounded Cape Horn on August 8th. Then came the 
adventures that form the thread of Coleridge’s poem. 
Let Shelvocke tell his story: 

“Thursday, October 1. At 7 in the evening as they 
were furling the mainsail, one William Camell cried 
out that his hands and fingers were so benumbed that 
he could not hold himself, but before those that were 
next to him could come to his assistance, he fell down 
and was drowned. 

“The cold is certainly much more insupportable in 
these than in the same Latitudes to the Northward; 
for although we were pretty much advanced in the 
summer season, and had the days very lcng, yet we 
had continual squalls of sleet, snow and rain, and the 
heavens were perpetually hid from us by gloomy dismal 
clouds. In short one would think it impossible that 
any thing living could subsist in so rigid a climate; 
and, indeed, we all observed that we had not had the 
sight of one fish of any kind, since we were come to 
the Southward of the Straits of Le Mair, not one sea- 
bird, except a disconsolate black Albatross, who accom- 
panied us for several days, hovering about us as if 
he had lost himself, till Hatley (my second captain) 
observing in one of his melancholy fits, that the bird 
was always hovering near us, imagined from his color 
that it might be some ill omen. 

“That which, I suppose, induced him the more to 
encourage his superstition, was the continued series of 
contrary tempestuous winds, which had oppressed us 
ever since we had got into this sea. But be that as it 
would, he, after some fruitless attempts, at length shot 
the Albatross, not doubting (perhaps) that we should 
have a fair wind after it. I must own that this navi- 
gation is truly melancholy, and was the more so to us, 
who were by ourselves without a companion, which 
would have somewhat diverted our thoughts from the 
reflection of being in such a remote part of the world, 
and, as it were separated from the rest of mankind 
to struggle with the dangers of a stormy climate, far 
distant from any port to have recourse to, in case of 
the loss of masts, or any other accident; nor any 
chance of receiving assistance from any other ship. 

“These considerations were enough to deject our 
spirits, when we were sensible of the hourly danger 
we were in of losing our masts, by the incessant con- 
tinuance of such stormy weather as we underwent; 
but the hope of enjoying a long repose in the Pacific 
Sea on the coast of Peru, lightened our cares and gave 
us some small relief. 

“Thursday, October 22, 1719. At 8 at night we car- 
ried away our fore-top sail mast, and rigged another 
next morning. We crept, by very slow degrees to the 
Northward for we might truly say, that ever since we 
left the straits of Le Mair, till the first land we made 
on the coast of Chili, we had continual contrary winds 
and uncomfortable weather.” 

The weather did not change into the kind the poem 
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describes. 
follows: 

“Before we came on the coast of Terra del Fuego, 
we had not been sensible of any help or hindrance 
by any currents from the time that we had got to the 
Southward of the river of Plate, but this afternoon 
we were hurried with incredible rapidity into the 
Straits, and just as we had gained somewhat more 
than mid passage, the tide slacked. We then sounded, 
and had but 27 fathom, a rocky bottom. At the same 
time I took an opportunity to make what observations 
I could of the place. We had a clear view of Staten 
land, which yields a most uncomfortable landskip, of 
a surprising height, covered with snow to the very 
wash of the sea, and bears more of the likeness of a 
huge white cloud, than of firm land. 

“These Straits seem to answer very well to Monsieur 
Freizier’s maps of them, being about 7 leagues through, 
6 leagues wide and lie almost North and South. But 
the northern tide rushing upon us with an equal vio- 
lence with what 
had brought us in, 
it prevented my 
making any furth- 
er remarks, and 
afforded matter of 
astonishment to us 
all to see how fast 
we were driven 
out again, notwith- 
standing we had a 
fresh, fair gale 
at northwest, and 
when at the same 
time we went 6 
knots by the log, 
by which I cannot 
judge this tide to 
fim less) than 10 
knots an hour: in 
short we were 
quite carried out 
in about an hour’s time.’ The story continues: 

“Upon the shifting of the tide to windward, there 
arose such a short sea, which at the same time was 
so lofty, that we alternately dipped our bowsprit end 
and poop lanterns into the water; cur ship labored in 
the most violent manner, and became insensible of the 
guidance of her helm; but at midnight the tide shifted 
and we put through the Straits, steering south, with 
a brisk gale at northwest without seeing the land dis- 
tinctly, and in the morning had a very good offing to 
the southward. 

“After we had got well to sea, we unstocked our 
anchors and brought them aft, and got in our spritsail 
yard to ease our bows and make everything as snug 
as possible. We had found it very cold before we 
came this length, but now began to feel the extremity 
of it. The bleak westerly winds of themselves would 
have been sufficiently piercing, but they were always 
attended either with snow or sleet, which continually 
beating on our sails and rigging had cased the masts 
and every rope with ice, and had, in a manner, made 
our sails almost useless to us. So much were we accus- 
tomed to the most severe storms, that we used to think 


The Speedzell’s actual experience was as 


The Speedwell of London, 1720 
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it tolerable weather if we could bear a reefed main-sail, 
for it was common with us to be two or three days 
together lying to under bare poles and exposed to the 
shocks of prodigious seas, much larger than any I ever 
saw. 

“Now we began to be thoroughly sensible of the 
benefit of our awning, and, indeed we could scarce 
have lived without it. The winds reigning thus tem- 
pestuously, without intermission, in the Western board, 
we were driven into the Latitude of 61 deg. 30 min. 
of South Latitude. Add to this our misfortune of 
having continual misty weather, which laid us under 
hourly apprehensions of falling foul of islands of ice, 
but thank God we escaped that danger, though we had 
many alarms by fog banks and other false appearances. 

“Notwithstanding we had the days very long, yet it 
was very seldom that we could get a sight of the sun; 
so that we had but one observation of the variation 
in all this passage, which was in the Latitude of 60 deg. 
37 min. South 5 deg. 00 min. to the Westward of the 
Straits of LeMair, 
where we found it 
in 22 deg. 6 min. 
northwest.” 

The Speedwell 
reached the coast 
of Chili in Novem- 
ber. On December 
17 she sailed for 
La Concepcion and 
captured several 
prizes, sacked and 
burned Payta and 
was chased by a 
Spanish man - of - 
war. On’ May 11 
the Speedwell was 
| anchored off Juan 
_| Fernandez and two 

‘ weeks later was 

thrown on_ shore. 

Here is the last of 
the Speedwell, The Ancient Mariner’s ship. 

“May 25. A hard gale of wind came out of the sea 
upon us (a thing very uncommon as has been reported) 
and brought in a great tumbling swell so that in a 
few hours our cable, which was never wet before, 
parted—a dismal accident this, there being no means 
to. be used, or the least prospect of avoiding immediate 
destruction. But Providence interposed in our behalf 
so far that if we had struck but a cable’s length farther 
to the Eastward or Westward of the place where we 
did, we must have inevitably perished. As soon as 
she touched the rocks we were obliged to hold fast by 
some part, or other, of the ship, otherwise the violence 
of the shocks she had in sinking, might have been 
sufficient to have thrown us all out of her into the sea. 

“Our main-mast, fore-mast and mizzen-top-mast went 
all away together. In short, words can’t express the 
wretched condition we were in, or the surprise we 
were under of being so unfortunately shipwrecked, or 
the dread we had upon us of starving on the unin- 
habited Isle we were thrown upon, in case we should 
escape the sea. We had reflections enough to depress 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


BEFORE the days of our pictorial newspapers and 

finely illustrated magazines, pictured representa- 
tion of contemporary happenings was largely supplied 
by the colored lithographs of Currier & Ives. Little 
did the members of this industrious firm realize that 
they were making history. Yet they were; and even 
now persons who wish to have vivid pictures of our 
American life, particularly its old time occupations, 
pleasures and pastimes, must go to these lithographs. 
No class of Currier & Ives is more prized than the 
small one depicting the development of our train 
service. 


Among these the one shown here entitled The Light- 
ning Express dating from 1871 is rare and highly 
valued. This is an early example of naming a special 
train, the latest addition of a few weeks ago being the 
“Orange Blossom Special” that crosses Florida. Our 
Owls and Merchants and Knickerbockers and Congres- 
sional Limited and Gilt Edges and many others show 
how we love to give names to our trains of Cars. 
We also have had individually named Pullmans for sev- 
eral generations. The oldest fashion was to name the 
locomotives. 


What a change in the course of fifty years! Yet 
the engine with its bulbous smoke stack and its spread- 
ing “cow-catcher,’ which now seems so quaint and 
queer, typified to our mothers, fathers and grand- 
parents the highest expression of speed and luxury in 
travel. 


What a difference between this Lightning Express 
locomotive and the giant that lives in Hondegger’s 
musical impressionist picture for the orchestra, Pacific 
231, which was played for the first time this season, 
by the leading orchestras as a novelty and which 
Kussevitsky, new Boston Symphony conductor, chose 
for one of the numbers on his programme for his 
initial concert in New York last November. 


J. W. M. Turner painted a beautiful picture in which 
a train is conspicuous called Rain, Speed and Steam, 
but the attraction lies chiefly in the atmospheric effects. 

Times have changed since the Lightning Express 
locomotive snorted and whooped and belched its black 
smoke over the landscape and those who sat behind 
it in the cars never dreamed that its descendant would 
inspire a tone-poem. An industrial theme set to music? 
Unheard of! Yet Hondegger starts with a whiff and 
builds his climax and has caught the spirit of rush 
and force. 


All the old Currier & Ives scenes of trains dashing 
through the country, particularly those that travel 
through the Western plains and mountain gorges on 
their way to California, are now sought after by col- 
lectors. Among these come The Great West (dated 
1870) and its companion, Through to the Pacific. The 
first shows a train of four cars with the locomotive 
in the foreground, moving towards the spectator and 
the second shows the train going in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Different in treatment is The Route to California, 
depicting one of the early trains running by the side 


of the Truckee River, in the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
Another historical picture of western travel is Prairie 
Fires of the Great West, where one of the early trains 
is crossing the plains. In the background the flames 
rise up menacingly against the dark night sky. A 
buffalo herd is rushing from the conflagration and so 
is the train. 


Another rare print is the American Railroad Scene, 
also called Snow Bound. This is dated 1871 and shows 
the train stuck fast in a drift. A group of men are 
at work trying to dig the train out of the ice and 
snow. One of them is said to be a portrait of James 
J. Hill, the famous railroad capitalist, who is pausing 
to rest a moment, leaning on his shovel. 

An Ice Boat Race on the Hudson also depicts a 
train of the New York Central on the other side of 
the river speeding along in the bright sunshine. ‘To 
this list should be added The Express Train and The 
Night Express. 

The whole question of our railroad development is 
an interesting one—construction, speed, mileage and all 
the developments in luxurious traveling. 


Following is a partial list of Currier & Ives prints 
relating to early views of American cities: 


“Harper's Ferry, Va.,” from the Potomac sidé 
Published by Currier & Ives, New York. 


y 


“View of the Potomac,” near Harper’s Ferry. F. 
F. Palmer, del. Currier & Ives, 1866. 


“A Plan of the Town of New Haven,” with all the 
buildings in 1748. C. Currier, 33 Spruce St., New 
York (very rare). 


“The Battery, New “York,” 
Currier, New York, 1850. 

“Central Park, the Drive.” 
York, 1862. 

“Central Parks thes Bake 
York, 1862. 
“View of the Harlem River,’ New York, 
Highbridge in the distance. Currier & Ives. 
“View of New York from Weehawken.” 
rier, 1848. 

“The Narrows, New York Bay,” from Staten Isl- 
and. Currier & Ives, not dated. 

“Lake George, New York.” 
dated. 

“Saratoga Springs.” 

“Great Salt wakes 
dated. 


“The Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, London? ae 
Currier, undated. 


by moonlight. N. 
Currier & Ives, New 
Currier & Ives, New 


the 


N. Cur- 


Currier & Ives, un- 


Currier & Ives, undated. ; 


Utah.” Currier & Ives, un- 


de 


“The Burning of Chicago, Currier & Ives, 1871. 
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“Cumberland Valley,” from Bridgeport Heights, — 
opposite Harrisburg, Pa. Currier & Ives. 1865. 
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Currier & Ives, 1871. One of the 
valuable railroad lithographs that 
collectors prize today. 


Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 
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SIR FRANCIS BASSET (Lord de Dunstanville) 


An interesting Portrait by Thomas 
Gainsborough that has recently come 
into notice. 


Courtesy of the Ehrich Galleries 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW 
WORLD GALLERIES 


HIS superb example of Gainsborough’s portraiture 

is unquestionably one of the finest, as it is one of 
the very latest, to appear in the market for many years 
past. It is not only a fine portrait by the greatest 
portrait painter of the Early English School, but it 
represents a man of ancient lineage who was himself 
one of the many distinguished and famous members 
of his family. 

The portrait, painted in an oval, shows us a hand- 
some young man with brown eyes in the early twenties, 
probably about the time of his marriage in 1780. He 
is wearing a dark blue coat with broad collar; a buff 
waistcoat; and an elaborately frilled white lace cravat. 
His right hand framed by a white lace cuff, is slipped 
into the partly opem waistcoat. The brown wig is 
slightly powdered. 

This picture was the property of Charles Rashleigh 
(1747-1825) of Duporth, St. Austell, who was Under 
Sheriff of Cornwall, 1778, 1782-3, and again in 1797, 
and, besides being connected with Lord de Dunstanville 
by family ties, would, from his official position, have 
come frequently in touch with the Squire of Tehidy. 

The portrait was probably presented to Rashleigh by 
Lord de Dunstanville, or it may have been commis- 
sioned of the artist by Rashleigh. At all events it has 
until the last few months remained unexhibited and 
unrecorded. Charles Rashleigh gave, or bequeathed it, 
to the maternal grandfather of the last owner, Mr. 
Francis Rodd, in whose family it has been for about 
a century, and from whom it was purchased directly 
in July, 1924. 

Bassets were Sheriffs of the County of Cornwall in 
the reigns of Henry VI, Henry VII, and Henry VIII, 
and in subsequent reigns. In the Eighteenth Century 
there was nearly always a Basset in the House of 
Commons, and one of the most famous of these is the 
subject of the present portrait, Francis Basset, after- 
wards Baron de Dunstanville of Tehidy. 

Francis Basset the son of Francis Basset, M.P. for 
Penryn, Cornwall, 1766-69, was born at Walcot in 
Oxfordshire, on August 9th, 1756, and was educated 
at Harrow, Eton, and King’s College, Cambridge, where 
he took his M.A. degree at the age of twenty-nine. 


, 


He went on a “Grand Tour” on the Continent and 
on his return home he married on May 6, 1780, Frances 
Susanna, daughter of John Hippesley Coxe, Esq., of 
Stone Easton, County Somerset, by whom he had one 
daughter, Frances. On attaining his majority he entered 
political life and was elected M.P. for Penryn in 1779 
which he continued to represent until his elevation to 
the Peerage in 1796. He joined Lord North’s party, 
and strongly opposed peace with America. His adher- 
ence to the party reached breaking point in 1783. 


A man of tremendous vitality and resource, he loved 
to encounter difficulties for the mere pleasure, it would 
seem, of overcoming them. In the year 1779 Plymouth 


was threatened by the combined French and Spanish 
fleet, and Basset distinguished himself on that occasion 
by marching to that town a large body of the miriers’ 
militia, who under his directions, rapidly threw up such 
additional earthworks, as were deemed necessary for 
the security of the port. 

On November 24th, 1779, he was created a Baronet. 
At election times he was a vigorous fighter, “turbulent” 
is the term applied to him by one of his relations; 
he was “owner” of several boroughs which sent Mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, and was ardent in 
support of his own nominees. 

A man of great wealth, largely derived from mines 
in Cornwall, he spent large sums in developing the 
mining industry, and the means of locomotion in Corn- 
wall. In 1809 he laid the first rail of the iron tramway 
designed to connect Portreath on the northern shore 
of Cornwall with the Gwennap mines. 

On June 7th, 1796, Sir Francis Basset was raised to 
the Peerage as Baron de Dunstanville of Tehidy; and 
on November 30th, 1797, was created Baron Basset of 
Stratton. Lord de Dunstanville lived to a good old 
age, and was seventy-seven when, on his way to London 
from Tehidy to attend in his place in the House of 
Lords, he was seized with paralysis at Exeter. He 
managed to reach London, but died at his town resi- 
dence, Stratheden House, South Place, Knightsbridge, 
near Hyde Park, on February 5th, 1835. 

The funeral procession from London to Cornwall, 
with its outriders and ten pages on horseback took 
twelve days at a walking pace, starting from London 
on February 14th, the distance being about three hun- 
dred miles. His only daughter, Baroness Basset, never 
married, and at her death in 1855, all her father’s 
honors died with her. The entailed estates devolved 
on his nephew, John Francis Basset. 

Sir Francis was buried in the church at Illogan, 
where the epitaph on his monument records that “his 
open heart, his generosity and universal benevolence 
won him the esteem of all classes and the affection of 
those who intimately knew him. <A sincere Christian 
and elegant scholar, the patron of merit and a munif- 
icent contributor to charitable institutions throughout 
the Empire, he proved himself the friend of his Country 
and of Mankind.” 

Sir Francis was also a liberal patron of art; and 
he gathered a notable collection of pictures some of 
which were sold at Christies on May 8, 1824, and 
others nearly a hundred years later also at Christie’s 
on January 9, 1920. 

In 1907 the late Mr. Asher Wertheimer paid 50,000 
guineas for three Gainsborough pictures that were in 
the Basset Collection; a three quarter length portrait 
of Sir Francis; another of Lady Basset; and “The 
Cottage Girl with Pigs,” all of which had been shown 
at the Gainsborough Exhibition in the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery in 1885. 
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THE HEPPELWHITE SIDEBOARD 


(Continued from Page 13) 


The legs were ornamented with a graduated fall of 
bell-flowers inlaid in satin wood. 

In explaining this sideboard Heppelwhite says: “The 
right-hand drawer has partitions for nine bottles. Be- 
hind this is a place for cloths or napkins, occupying 
the whole depth of the drawer. The drawer on the 
left hand has two divisions, the hinder one lined with 
green cloth to hold plate, etc., under a cover; the front 
one is lined with lead for the convenience of holding 
water to wash glasses, etc. There must be a valve 
cock, or plug, at the bottom to let off the dirty water; 
and also in the other drawer to change the water neces- 
sary to keep the wine cool; or they may be made to 
take out. The long drawer in the middle is adapted 
for table linen.” 

Sideboards are “often made to fit into a recess, but 
the general custom is to make them from 5% to 7 feet 
long, 3 feet high and 28 to 32 inches wide.” 

Heppelwhite also gives designs for sideboards with- 
out drawers; “the ornaments to the front of which 
may be carved, painted, or inlaid with various colored 
woods.” This is, of course, merely the old sideboard 
table. 

Regarding the pedestals, Heppelwhite writes: “Pedes- 
tals and vases are much used in spacious dining-rooms, 
where the last described kind of sideboards are chosen, 
at each end of which they are placed. One pedestal 
serves as a plate-warmer, being provided with racks 
and a stand for a heater; and is lined with a strong 
tin. The other pedestal is used as a pot cupboard. 

“The vases may be used to hold water for the use 
of the butter, or iced water for drinking, which 1s 
enclosed in an inner partition, the ice surrounding it. 
Or it may be used as a knife-case, in which case they 
are made of wood, or copper japanned. The height 
of the pedestal is the same as the sideboard and 16 or 
18 inches square. The height of the vase about 2 feet, 
3 inches.” 

Heppelwhite’s reference to “iced water” is very in- 
teresting, as it shows that this was known and evidently 
quite common in England in the Eighteenth Century 
before the invasion of American tourists with their 
much ridiculed taste for ice-water. 
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ANTIQUES IN INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


(Continued from Page 20) 


walls are hung with tapestries and portraits. The 
tapestries are of the celebrated Beauvais manufacture 
and are in pale colorings and slightly sentimental in 
subject and character. One of these tapestries came 
from the Duke de la Rochefoucauld’s Collection. 
“The portraits atone for any saccharine quality in 
the tapestries by their uncompromising lack of appeal 
for admiration. Yet they are very interesting and 
very important. The one by Drouwais is of great value. 
It belonged to the Baroness Wuilly de Rothschild, who 
died in Paris last year at the age of ninety-four. An- 
other is by De Largilli¢re; and the third, by Drolling, 
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is a Portrait of the Dauphin, who became Louis XVI. 


This originally hung in the Tuilleries. 

“One thing should be noted,’ continued Mr. Selig- 
mann, in his description of the room, “and that is that 
there is no gilded furniture. Gilded furniture is not 
typically French, although there is a good deal of it. 
I should like to say here that the American concep- 
tion of its importance is very much exaggerated. The 
taste of my country is neither showy nor gaudy. For 
that reason in arranging a typical Eighteenth Century 
room I have chosen pieces of furniture carved in 
natural wood, very simple and beautiful in design. 
The commode is a particularly fine example of the 
Louis Seize halfmoon with beautiful brass trimmings 
and a rich antique marble slab. The marble mantel- 
piece is very handsome. The rug is also valuable.” 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER’S SHIP 


(Continued from Page 33) 


our spirits, but the work we had in hand which was 
no less than to endeavor the saving of our lives (which 
were as yet in great suspense) made everybody active.” 

Out of the wreckage of the Speedwell the crew made 
a small vessel of twenty tons which they called the 
Recovery and sailed from Juan Fernandez on Oct. 6, 
1720. Shelvocke had luck: he captured three Spanish 
ships. On his way around the world he stopped at 
California and noted that the soil contained gold. He 
was a hundred and thirty years ahead of the find of 
1848! 

In China, Shelvocke sold one of his Spanish ships, 
the Santa Familia, and returned in an East Indianman 
to Dover, arriving in 1722. Then trouble began. Shel- 
vocke was arrested for piracy and accused of having 
defrauded his employers. He was able, however, to 
get away, and, after hiding for some years, returned 
to England and became secretary in the general post- 
office, a position he held until his death in 1745. 

We would like to know if he ever became acquainted 
with Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and what he thought 
of it. 
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A COLONIAL DOORWAY 


Nothing expresses in a more revealing and direct way 
the refinement, and the hospitality of the people who 
dwell within a house than the doorway of that house. 
An old Georgian entrance, with panelled door painted 
white, decorative fan-lights with tiny panes of glass 
and brass knocker and handle polished to the highest 
degree, appeals to every lover of the old-fashioned and 
substantial American home, (our frontispiece). 

Here we have, by courtesy of the Babcock Galleries, 
a typical Colonial doorway with its box-bordered path 
leading up to the steps and the shadows of the leaves 
dancing over the white surfaces. In fact Mr. Graves 
calis this picture Sunlight and Shadow. 

It is a charming picture, one of the happiest of Mr. 
Abbott Graves’s many white doors and brass knockers. 
Famous as a painter of flowers, Mr. Graves is also 
famous as a painter of doorways. It is said there is 
not a famous doorway in all New England but has 
had its portrait painted by Abbott Graves. 
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730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


We invite your inspection of 
some of the actual Furniture 
and Appointments that graced 
the finer Houses of the 18th 
Century. 


Symons, Inc. 
London 


Antique Furniture 
Objets d’Art 


ERGDORF 
OODMAN 
616 Fifth Avenue 


have the largest col- 
lection of genuine 
Antique 


SPANISH 
SHAWLS 


in this country 


Price range from $150 to $2000 


oh, 


PUBLIC EXHIBITION FROM 


SUNDAY, MARCH TWENTY-NINTH 
A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 


AMERICAN WHALING 
MATERIAL 


LOG BOOKS MODELS 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 
AND PRINTS 


LIVERPOOL JUGS AND BOWLS 
WITH SHIP DECORATIONS 


FROM A NOTED 
NEW ENGLAND COLLECTION 


TOGETHER WITH 


THE IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION OFSHIPMODELS 
BOTH AMERICAN & ENGLISH 
OF THE EARLY MEN OF WAR 

MERCHANIMEN CLIPPER 
we lvetey MI NOF 


THE COELECTION: OF 


FRANK H. REEVE 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


LC BESSOLD? BY AUCTION 


THURS DANAE RIDAY EVENINGS 
APRIL SECOND) (UELLED 
AT EIGHT-FIFTEEN 


THE ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


PMITCHELL KENNER UB AY PRESIDENT] 
489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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MABEL TALIAPERRO 
ANTIQUES 


eventh Avenue at Charles Street — New York Cit 
V GREENWICH VILLAGE : 


Telephone WATKINS 1776 


E. GOTTSCHALK a aa ia 
TRANSPARENT 

“The Old Print Shop” TAPESTRIES 
Nowi Onn vie 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


These Tapestries, 
handwoven in France, 
are especially  suit- 
able for  Portiéres, 
Window Curtains as 
well as Wall Hang- 
ings. 


Where can be found one of the largest 
Collections of Prints in America— 


OOF) 
Portraits of Eminent People 


Old New York Prints 


Color Mezzotints 


Antique Tapestries, 
Reproductions of An- 
tique Wall Panels, 
Valances, Furniture 
Coverings, etc. 


Sporting Prints 


Currier & Ives 


All Tapestries can be made in any size, 
shape or color to fill your individual order. 


EXCLUSIVE TAPESTRY BAGS 


Fashion Plates 


Etchings 
Maps ae 
J. R. HERTERSGaes 
And many other interesting subjects. 441 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


LORD BYRON’S 
Pistols and Dagger 


DU TEGO 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Near 54th Street 


Mearch, 1925 Al 


OED SPO Die apn 


From the 
RONALD COPELAND 
COLLECTION, 
Colwich, Staffordshire 

WHOLESALE ONLY 
Copeland & Thompson 
206 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


A few rare Antique Services in China, Stone and Earthen- 
ware to offer. Consisting of Tea Dinner and Dessert Sets 


RARE AMERICANA 


' ; i 1 
Naval and Historical Views Phones RDinti ago ose 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


CHOICE WORKS OF ART BAN EAHR SIG AV AY bye d bere 


BONAVENTURE. GALLERIES Old English Furniture 
536 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY bre 


Works of Art 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 


1124 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Offering a choice stock, representing the 
results of over 10 years’ careful and dis- 
criminating collecting, and including many 746 MADISON AVENUE 
items now difficult or impossible to ob- 
tain—embracing: Bet. 64th and 65th Streets 
ens oe Rare Books 
hina ass Chap Books 
Brass & Pewter American Prints NEW YORK 
Old Silver Paintings & Etchings 
Linens & Samplers Oriental Rugs 


Pennsylvania Dutch Painted Tinware 


At SOUTHAMPTON — The Corwin Building 


EARLY AMERICANA A SPECIALTY 


Prints 2: Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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UNUSUAL 
OLD POTTERY 
BOTTLE 


In shape of Fish 


Very beautiful glaze. 
Fine Old 
PARIAN PITCHER 
in proof condition. 


MARTHA DeHAAS REEVES 
1026 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


At the Woodmont Inn 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Two pine hanging Cupboards, 
Dough Table, Mahogany and 
curly maple butler’s desk, Hep- 
plewhite Serving Table, inlaid, 
original brasses; Staffordshire 
figure, Bust of Washington, 
\) rare N. Currier and Currier & 

N Ives Prints, etc. 


i Ls 
iy THE WOODMONT. INN 
14 Cherry St., Woodmont, Conn 


Phone, Guilford 624-2 


\} 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Louise Middleton Chapman 
49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 


New York 
Spring 7017 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, eee Haverhill, Mass. 


I am making a specialty in Empire goods of every descrip- 
tion in quantity to Dealers; photos and descriptions of any 
goods you wish to call for sent on application. All letters 
promptly answered. I have a stock that enables me to 
quote prices as low as any dealer in the East. For refer- 
ence Haverhill Chamber of Commerce, Haverhill, Mass. 


BARBER’S BOOK 
OF. 
EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 


A limited number of reprinted at $5.00. 
OLD and RARE BOOKS 


HARRY STONE 
137 Fourth Avenue New York City 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
Removed to 
8 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Early American 
PAINTINGS, PRINTS, GLASS, CHINA, 
POTTERY, COINS, MEDALS 


AN OLD SEA CAPTAIN’S HOME (14 Rooms) 
FULL OF ANTIQUES! 


Glass, Chinas, Lanterns, Copper Lustre, Fireplace Pieces, 
Currier & Ives Prints, Delft, Doll Furniture, Coins, etc. 


WRITE ME YOUR WANTS 
Also a Place to Rest while in Salem 
GRAHAM’S ANTIQUES, 25 Lynde St., 
SALEM, MASS. 


JOSEPH PUGNE 


Post Road and Central Ave., Rye, N. Y. 
Fine Oak Mantelpice—Elizabethan Style, 8% 
by 6 ft. Beautifully Hand Carved—Would Grace 

a Country Home. Price $400 
I have quite a stock of EARLY AMERICAN and 
other Antique Furniture. Several individual chairs 
and two sets chairs, one set of seven. Reasonable. 
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DOORWAY 
from the 
De Witt House 


Saugerties, N. Y. 


You are invited 
to examine it at 
the shop of 


Renwick C. Hurry 
6 WEST 28th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AT PRIVATE SALE 


Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Murray, 4 vols. $17.50. Athenaeus, 
Bohn, 3 vols., $15 (extremely rare). Apuleius, The Golden 
Ass, Addlington’s translation, 1566, finest edition, illus- 
trated in gold and cclors, by Boscheres, $15. Brantome, 
Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 handsome volumes, $17.50. Sir 
Richard Burton Memorial Ed., 7 vols., $15. Don Quixote 
first and best English trans., by Thos. Shelton; illus. by 
Vanderbank, 2 vols., Navarre Society, 1923, $15. 
the Fox, Arnold, illus. by Kaulbach and Wolf, 
copy, half polished calf, $12.59. 


JOHN GALLETTI, 400 Grand St., Newburgh, N. Y. 


H. E. BURGESS 


358 West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
On the Boston Post Road 


An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
SIMON STEPHENS 


pecialist 
HOOKED AND ORIENTAL 


Rugs and Carpets Washed and 


REPAIRED 


157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725 ARCH sS?PREEG - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


superb 


Astral Jamp with prisms’ jemy-is ci ohe)steinee netstat $55.00 
Pair Tucker China Pitchers, floral decoration...... $100.00 
Jersey Glass. Pitcher ~.).).cciste oie olbas ssncketel sete nnn $25.00 
Sheffield Castor, six bottlesm...: =... see eee $30.90 
Tall Staffordshire Group) >. emis ieee eee $19.00 
Copper Measure, two quart que. eee ene $18.00 
Silver, China, Glass, Lustre, Silhouettes, Samplers. 


G 
DEALERS WELCOMES 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Pine hanging Cupboard; 6 pine Decorated Chairs; 
Lowboy: Pink and Copper Lustre: Pewter. Silver. 
BUTTERFLY TABLE SHIP MODELS 


277 Elm Street, - West Haven, Conn. 
ANTIQUES 
FINE OLD FURNITURE REPAIRED & REFINISHED 
SHIP MODEL REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


DONALD M. TIFFANY, 
106 BROADWAY, — BAYSIDE, L. L, N. Y. 


I HAVE FOR SALE A VERY FINE 
Wedgewood Hunting Scene Pitcher 
Seven inches high, perfect condition. 

MISS ROSE 
33 East 57th Street - 


New York 


merch, 1925 
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Small advertisements under Classified Headings, 50 cents per line per insertion. 


Minimum charge, $2.00 


FOR SALE 
AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrated Authors, Generals, 
Statesmen and other notables bought and _ sold. 


Send for sample copy of THE AUTOGRAPH BULLE- 
TIN, a Catalogue and Magazine for Collectors. Thos. 
F. Madigan, successor to Patrick F. Madigan (estab- 
lished 1888). 

THE AUTOGRAPH SHOP, 43 W. 49th St., NewYork. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 

guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 
Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 
OLD SILHOUETTES; early American distinguished 


men and women, framed, $3 up; also paintings, 
Poe, Henry Clay and others; prints, miniatures; art 
objects. Inquiries invited. MISS MARIE RUSSELL, 
51 East 59th Street, New York. 


ANTIQUE LOVERS—Send us your name and ad- 

dress, in return for which we will send you a free 
copy of “Antique Collector.’’ Positively no obliga- 
tions. H. K. SLEDGE, 433 Pacific Building, San 


Francisco, California. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Mahogany Secre- 
tary, Slope Top Desks, Spool beds, Mahogany and 

Walnut Dropleaf Tables, Old Bureaus. 
H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


RARE ANTIQUE PICTURE NAILS with White, Ruby. 
Green and Yellow Crystal Star Centers, the kind 

grandfather used. Price $3 per dozen. WM. VAN 

RENSSELAER ABDILL, Titusville, N. J. 


CHINA CUP,PLATES 
Ame @BRuE@GniON OR wd HIRiY-THREE 
IROVR GVNLia, ANID S315). 
Address J. C. A., Care “The Antiquarian”’ 


A QUART PEWTER MUG 
FOR SALE 
Marked T D—S.B— 
Address G. A. J., Care ““The Antiquarian” 


SEND for interesting Catalogue, First editions, cu- 

rios, facetiae, sport, Cruikshank, color plates, other 
rare and desirable books. Bibliophile, 166 Brookside 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SANDWICH GLASS VASES 
EMERALD GREEN, for sale. Address F. J. M., Care 
“The Antiquarian’’. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 
tion requirements. . Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 
RARE AND INTERESTING books in all branches of 


Literature, Autographs, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
Catalogues sent free on application to— 


R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, London S. E., Eng. 


FOR SALE 
BOSTON POST ROAD, white Colonial house, all im- 


provements, remodelled, less than 2 acres, shrub- 
bery, lawns, stately old trees and gardens; garage, 
entrance on the Post Road and also on another road. 
Between Stamford and Norwalk. An ideal place for 


Excellent terms. further particulars, 


address Box 86, Cos Cob, Conn. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 
stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. _BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
MANY INTERESTING OBJECTS for your inspection 


in an unspoiled Revolutionary mansion on a his- 
toric highway. Elizabeth Wilson Thomas, ‘““THE 
HEMLOCKS,”’ ANTIQUES, Morris Ave., Springfield, 
Nit PO. Box.63operteriuila, Nae 


THREE PATCHWORK QUILTS for Sale—Beautifully 

made, have never been used, absolutely fresh and 
clean; exceptionally fine. Mrs. J. W. COOK, 539 
Lloyd Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


SEND US your specific inquiries, as we carry one of 

the largest stocks on Antiques only in New Jersey. 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 321 West Front St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


TWENTY HIGH AND LOW BOYS, from $50.00 to 

$150.00; also old tops and bottoms; parts wanted. 
OLD HIGH-BOY SHOP, 14 Summer Street, Malden, 
Mass. 


PAISLEY SHAWL for Sale—I have a beautiful Pais- 

ley shawl over two yards square, deep border; been 
in family over 50 years; perfect condition; only $40. 
“The Antiquarian’. 


COLLECTION OF PEWTER, marked and unmarked; 
iron ware; butter stampers; ten sconces and lan- 
terns; pink lustre, cup plates, pair of Sheraton side 


chairs. MARY H. DODGE, Pawling, N. Y. 
LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 


Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 


newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
WANTED—FPictures of New York City, Chicago, San 


Francisco; also railroad and steamship pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., New York. 
I WISH TO PURCHASE a Pewter Snuff Box, made 


and marked by an American Pewterer. Address 


J. S. C., Care of “The Antiquarian.” 
I WISH TO RENT Old Colonial house on popular 


automobile tourist road. Must have electricity, 
running water and be in good repair. Address B. T., 
care of ““The Antiquarian”. 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY a Battersea Enamel Patch 
Box. Address A. K. N., Care “The Antiquarian,” 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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ABOUT OLD CLOCKS 


Dignity and Peace Radiate From the Timepieces of Our Yester-Years 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD HART 


F all the venerable relics of the past—and their 
name is legion—one of the most beautiful in its 
simplicity is the old clock. It is of the home—neces- 
sary as it is decorative. There is dignity and peace 
about an old clock. Contemplate it only for a minute, 
and its steady ticking brings forth a calm and quiet 
that is strangely dominating. All the rush of our daily 
life is suddenly quiescent before it. The power of 
the clock holds us for the time being. Since the first 
hour chimed, many a life has run its course—the voices 
are only echoes, the footsteps silent, but the clock is 
there, patient and ready, to guide another generation 
on its way. This is a legacy from the past—a legacy 
of which we can be proud. And in our pride jcin 
together with those who appre- 
ciate the dignity of our early 
America—those who feel and 
know—that first reaching out for 
the beautiful, in its struggle to 
absorb the crude into the fineness 
Of art and Itfe. 
It seems strangely curious to us 
from the standpoint of a life, 
hectic with appointments, to be 


kept to the minute, how few 
clocks were owned in bygone 
days. When the colonists first 


settled in America, there was here 
and there a lone clock which had 
been brought over from England. 
Prior to 1700, very little mention 
is made of their use. In 1863 
however, one William Davis and 
his family arrived in Boston, 
Mass. Altho over-provided with 
family and under-provided with 
money, he decided to take up the 
trade of clock making. This was 
indeed an ambitious decision, since 
that particular trade bore no guar- 
antee of a livelihood. Still he 
must have succeeded, after a 
fashion, since there are no records 
that any of his family died in 
the workhouse. 

Another early clockmaker was 
James Batterson, who advertised 
in 1707—that “James Batterson 
lately arrived from London,” had 
opened a store in Boston for the 


sale of clocks. In those days, a 


Willard Banjo Clock, Mahogany—1825 


Courtesy of Florian Papp 


clock was an individual effort, made by one man for 
one man. It was not a question of turning out a hun- 
ten, but one at a time. Consequently there 
were no two exactly alike. To 
mark of prosperity. 


dred or 


own a clock was a 
Only town towers and meeting 
house steeples boasted such modernity. Few people did. 

In most homes simple contrivances like the noon 
marks, sundials and sand glasses were used, until such 
time as the family could gather together the necessary 
money for Yet, the clock 
come slowly into being. Shops began to open in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. Almost all of these 


a clecls. was destined to 


shops used with unerring uniformity the expressive 
name 


At the sign of the dial. As time went on more 
and more of these signs appeared, 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, in greater numbers 
than anywhere else. 

In spite of this trade, it is im- 
possible to secure a list of the 
clock makers that is complete and 
accurate. After all, only a com- 
paratively small number of clocks 
were made and they seem to be 
lost in obscurity. Now and then 
an old newspaper, newly discov- 
ered, yields up a_treasuresome 
advertisement. For example: John 
Ent, clock and watchmaker, at the 
Sign of the Dial, has moved to 
the House of Mr. John Wright, 
in Bayard Street, where he con- 
tinues to make and repair in the 
newest manner all sorts of Clocks 
and Watches, whether repeating, 
horizontal, or the plain kind. 
Gentlemen and ladies, that are 
pleased to honor him their em- 
ploy, may depend on the greatest 
care and dispatch imaginable.” 

Most of those early time pieces 
were tall or grandfathers’ clocks. 
Since this was the kind in high 
favor in England at the time, it 
is perfectly natural that the colo- 


nists, cut off from the mother 
country, yet bound to her with 
tradition and reverence, should 


want their homes to be a counter- 
part of those they had given up, 
in the name of religion or adven- 


Simon Willard Banjo Clock 
Courtesy of Charles Woolsey Lyon 


ture. The cases which enclosed the works were of 
mahogany or walnut, while the works themselves were 
of brass, and ran for eight days. The cheaper ones, 
which ran for only one day, were generally of wood, 
and were in a correspondingly cheaper case of un- 
painted wood or pine. Others hung, absolutely bare 
of any case whatsoever, and were most appropriately 
dubbed—Wag-on-the-walls. 

Old grandfather clocks can be picked up quite fre- 
quently, but the dial face will tell the true story of 
their rarity. The very earliest ones bore the maker’s 
name on the dial, in Latin—the language which rolled 
forth so ponderously from the lips of our learned 
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ancestors. Later, the numbers told the tale, and the 
maker’s name appeared between the numbers 5 and 7. 
Then it was not long before what is now the conven- 
tional name plate came into use. 

Another most excellent hint, in detecting the age 
of the-about-to-be-bought clock is to observe the 
spandrels, or corner ornaments on the face. The ar- 
tistic tendencies of colonial times ran toward the fanci- 
ful and highly dainty. In the crude 1700’s, cherub 
heads smiled vapidly from the four corners. As time 
went on, the cherubs became entwined with garlands 
and roses. Flowers were often chosen to give the 
proper decorative touch. Moons and halt moons were 
in high favor. 


It is almost impossible to distinguish the early 
American from the English. Many of the works were 
brought over to be tucked away in American cases. 
Generally speaking the English cases are more elaborate 
and delicate in their workmanship. 


One of the rarest and most interesting examples of 
an Early American grandfather clock, is in the Brook- 
lyn Museum. It is the handiwork of William Claggett, 
of Newport, who is ranked as a good clockmaker. 
His clocks are rare. This particular specimen is almost 
eight feet tall, with a beautifully severe walnut case. 
Claggett was among the individualists in clock making, 
and was buried in 1749, many years before mass pro- 
duction of clocks was dreamed of. 

It was between 1800-1850, that a systematized method 
was thought out. Needless to say in passing, that it 
was in New England, among those ingenious sons of 
the soil that clock manufacturing flourished. When 
one speaks of the conception of the clock manufactur- 
ing industry, it is necessary to bring in an honorable 
gentleman, one Thomas Harland, whose other approach 
to fame seems to be the fact that he arrived in Boston 
in the very same ship from which the tea was cast 
forth into the waters. 


Upon landing, he opened a shop in Norwich, Conn. 
Now his apprentice was Eli Terry—who was some day 
to become greater than his master. He worked hard 
and faithfully at the trade, using only hand tools and 
making but one or two clocks at a time. Then after 
some years, the remote recesses of his mind conceived 
the idea of making water power work for him, That 
discovery was the nucleus for all improvements that 
followed—and they were many. He in turn, had an 
apprentice, who was as famous as_ himself—Seth 
Thomas. 

For the then exorbitant sum of $1,000, Thomas later 
bought Terry’s business. While they were together, 
they worked on a plan to turn out 4,000 clocks, work- 
ing on 500 at a time. This was an almost awe inspir- 
ing number to undertake to sell and many and dire 
were the prophecies concerning this scheme. But Terry 
never lacked energy. True enough—as meticulous and 
painstaking as his workmanship was, it was really his 
shrewd hard headedness that helped sell his clocks. 

Mounted on his horse, his saddle bags heavy under 
their ticking burden, Terry set forth to sell what he 
had made. Not he, to allow any parsimonious farmer 
to get the better of a bargain, or to reject his object 
of trade. Many and many a time, he was enough of 
a salesman to leave a clock at a farm house on the 
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pretense of its weight, until his return trip. By that 
time the farmer and the clock were inseparable, and 
Terry had made his sale. 

In this saddle trade, it was usually the works which 
were sold, and the local cabinet makers did the rest 
according to the taste and pocketbook of the farmer. 
No doubt there are many of these 4,000 grandfather 
clocks hidden away in attics, covered with the dust 
and memories of adventuresome trips and colonial life 
and custom. 

Now another kind of clock of that period was the 
shelf clock, or mantel clock—that is, a clock two or 
three feet high, made for the express purpose of plac- 
ing on a shelf. All collectors of antiques know this 
treasure. Its solemn lines and quaint mien calls to 
mind many a brace of those formal and revered dear 
people of the past. How incomplete a kitchen was, 
without the solemn ticking away of the hours, while 
the pies baked and the housewife went about her in- 
numerable chores. 

Terry is the recognized inventor of this type of clock, 
but at the same time, the Willards in Massachusetts 
were putting out this same shape, both believing in 
the originality of their own output. Perhaps it was 
perfectly reasonable to think that two men in normal 
circumstances, faced with the same problem, would 
come to the same conclusion; namely, the solution of 
the problem of how to get clocks for the masses. 

So expensive had been the tall ones that only a few 
could afford them. The shelf clocks because of their 
nature, were less expensive. Furthermore they took 
up little room and were in no danger of taking a sud- 
den, unexpected and top heavy fall if bumped into. In 
the older shelf clocks the wooden works which ran 
24 hours are found. These are synonymous with rarity 
itself. What a glow comes to the heart of the col- 
lector, if he stumbles upon one quietly ticking 
away. 

It was in 1814, that Terry finally perfected his dream 
Simeaenomercloceaslt had a Pillar Scroll Lop Case, 
the pillars were a little less than two feet and rested 
on a square base. The dial itself was square and had 
a tablet below the dial. Gaily painted dial face com- 
pleted for notice with a painted glass panel, on which 
was sprawling flowers or fruits, or perhaps a quiet 
domestic scene filled in the space. Lawns with stately 
poplars, and noble looking buildings were used success- 
fully as to popularity. Lovely they were too, and 
charmingly painted with just that touch of primness 
that is so a part of the 1800's. The top of the case 
was finished off with some kind of ornament—scroll 
work or mounts, altho some few were quite plain. 
They however, lacked the grace of the more orna- 
mental. 

As time went on, various shapes—the result, perhaps 
of a desire for the different and a sense of improve- 
ment, came into being. After the name of Terry had 
been somewhat obliterated in the world of everchang- 
ing fashion—Seth Thomas became the vogue. How 
many Seth Thomas nameplates, old, new and second 
hand can be seen! 

In practically all clocks after 1800, printed papers 
appeared in the inside of each clock. For example— 
“The Public may be assured that this kind of clock 


Grandfather's Clock, Cherry—about 1800 
Courtesy of Florian Papp 


will run without repairs and be as durable and accu- 
rate for keeping time as any kind of clock whatsoever.” 
Some papers give directions for winding, while others 
warn in regard to cleaning. The papers are a great 
aid in determining age and value. The small clocks 
sell anywhere from $50 to $100. 


During the time of the clock development in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts was competing for fame. There 
the three Willards had their shops. What an in- 
teresting and ingenious family they were. First there 
is Simon, the oldest, who made grandfather clocks. 
Grafton, Mass., was the center of his activity and he 
flourished in the late 1700’s. Next was Simon Willard, 
the most famous of the three. To him belongs full 
credit and glory for the designing and production of 
the banjo clock. Of all the clocks of the past or 
present this is the most exquisite. Never in the me- 
chanical line has a more genuine piece of artistry 
emerged. How many months and years of  spon- 
taneous creation it had taken to evolve from the shad- 
owy masses of mind this gem hood is hard to say. How- 
ever in 1800 it came forth, beautifully perfected. 
Graceful in contour, adequate in design it adorns any 
wall. “A circular wood encloses the mechanics while 
the tapered waist expands in conformity to the shape 
of the lead weight whose slow descent occupies just 
eight days. A rectangular box at the bottom balances 
the hood and gives stability to the whole. As an off- 
set to any appearance of excessive angularity and as 
a measure of simplifying the relationship of the three 
parts of the frame, usually two gracefully curving side 
arms of pierced brass reach from the base box to the 
wood which is crowned by an acorn of gilded wood, 
an eagle, or an urn’—is the way Daniel Steele des- 
scribes the favorite of timepieces. Enameled dials were 
used as they could be so very easily painted and at 
the same time permitted the numerals to show up 
plainly. The cases of these clocks were always ex- 
quisitely made of choice mahogany. Let it be said that 
Aaron Willard, the third of the brothers put forth the 
banjo—with likewise fastidious and perfect workman- 
ship. 

A Simon Willard clock frequently displays an inlaid 
frame with cross-banded mahogany or satinwood. The 
movements were always brass, which gave great sta- 
bility to the object. The niceties of workmanship and 
fineness of detail in the entire clock, were the spirit of 
Simon Willard. Every part was made by hand. For these 
reasons after the lapse of a century, a clock that bears 
his signature is an almost perfect masterpiece. 

The banjo clocks are in two types—presentation and 
bride’s clocks. The former is extremely rare. Enam- 
eled white on mahogany, or cherry with the carved 
parts gilded in gold, and the glass covered with heavy 
gold designing and ornamented with gold leaf bands, 
it is as delicate and beautiful a thing as could be found, 
no treasures from the past are lovelier to gaze upon. 
They are the most exquisite examples of Early Ameri- 
¢an workmanship. 

The bride clock carries its own message. Given to a 
bride as a wedding present, it became always an im- 
portant part of the furnishings of her home, and was 
passed down on marriage days from one generation 
to the next. 
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Aaron Willard never quite succeeded in equalling 
the work of Simon altho his clocks are extremely fine 
and may be picked up now and then. He produced a 
musical clock which was extremely interesting. On 
weekdays it played a merry little tune, and a sombre 
psalm on Sundays. They are more ornate than most of 
his brother’s. The three Willards knew their trade and 
produced some of the finest of the old monitors of 
time. 


There is a high value attached to a genuine banjo 
clock that is only measured by the sheer loveliness of 
the piece. Altho one always associates the Willards 
with the banjo, they made other varieties. Their shelf 
clock is almost as well known as the Terry shelf and 
were being made at the same time and their grand- 
father clocks kept a high standard of fineness. 


A man named Lemuel Curtis gathered some fame 
by the banjo clock. He put out a similar clock to 
those made by Aaron and Simon Willard by substitut- 
ing a circular frame for the rectangular base. This 
frame is quite a little larger than the dial. A feature 
is the hands, made of a series of loops. On the dial 
is printed “Warranted by Curtis.” 


The “lyre” is occasionally found in a shop or mu- 
seum. Sawin and Dyer of Boston claim this as their 
own. The Acorn clock is another style, highly ornate 
as to shape and decoration. They never achieved great 
popularity and in consequence are difficult to obtain. 

In collecting, look at the works. See whether there 
is a brass movement in a clock originally intended 
for wooden works. If so, that is naturally indicative 
of a substitution. An old clock with wooden works is 
truly old—and should be cherished with all respect 
and consideration. 


Other clock makers who should be in the class of 
the great are Chauncey Jerome of Bristol who made 
the bronze looking-glass clock. In Massachusetts be- 
sides the Willards are S. Crane and David Wood. 
Rhode Island claims Seril and Nehemiah Dodge and 
Caleb and Calvin Wheaton. 


And so the history of clock making went on—each 
maker attempting to improve upon a former pattern. 
Varieties emerged from this natural competition and 
methods improved until the regular factories came into 
existence. Like all trades it has its story of effort 
and advancement. Many clocks pass quietly thru the 
market—many that are remarkable for their age and 
workmanship and henceforth begin a new era of ser- 
vice in a typical twentieth century household where 
the modernity will revere it as the product of one of 
the noblest trades in early America. 


70% 


Three years ago an extended list was prepared, con- 
taining about eighteen hundred names of book collect- 
ors. It had an index to subjects showing who 
collected each of the many hobbies, some of them 
most extraordinary. The Publishers’ Weekly is now 
planning a new edition, revised and further extended, 
to be issued early next fall. Any book collector with 
a “hobby” who is not already in the list can have him- 
self and his hobbies registered by writing to the office 
of the Publishers’ Weekly, New York City. 
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Simon Willard Bridal Banjo 
Clock 
(Courtesy of Fred J. Peters) 


Simon Willard Grand- William Claggett Grand- 
father Clock, Mahogany father Clock, Walnut 
Case Case. 

(Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum) (Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum) 


Ole De CU O-CrKss 


Venerable relics of the past which possess 
dignity and peace. They are of the 
home—necessary as they are decorative. 
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A THREE PART DINING TABLE 


Showing a beautiful example, sur- 

rounded by Duncan Phyfe chairs 

in the Jackson Collection, Beverly 
Farms. 


Courtesy of Mary H. Northend 
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THREE PART DINING TABLES 


There Is a Question of Doubt as to When It Was First Made 


By BRADBURY SOUTHMAYD 


LTHOUGH collectors of antique furniture have 

always been quite partial to tables, it is only re- 
cently that there has been any great interest in the 
three part dining table. When one considers the adapt- 
ability of such pieces of furniture, it is hard to under- 
stand why the general run of collectors have for so 
long been passing them by. All this, however, is past 
and gone and now the three part dining table is rapidly 
coming into its own. During the past winter many of 
the larger New York sales have included handsome 
tables of this kind and they have almost invariably 
brought “top prices”. An example of this is the Cald- 
well Sale at one of the prominent New York Galleries. 
Here a dining table in three parts, credited to Duncan 
Phyfe, was sold for $490. 

The three part table which is to be found in a num- 
ber of styles and periods, consists in essence of a large 
drop leaf center portion with two rounded end tables. 
The main table generally has two wide leaves which, 
when up, are supported by swinging legs. Frequently 
the end tables also have leaves hinged to the back or 
straight side. 

With such an arrangement a dining table of almost 
any size can be assembled. If only four or six are 
to be accommodated the center part with its leaves 
raised is ample, but if the company is larger the end 
tables are ready to be added to the center, with their 
leaves raised or not as the occasion may demand. 

Just when this very serviceable dining table was first 
made is not clear. The editions of the books of design 
issued by Chippendale and Sheraton, do not show any 
drawings of this piece of dining room furniture, nor 
does the accompanying text mention it. Further, Ho- 
garth’s drawings, such as “Marriage a la Mode” and 
the like, show only small tea or breakfast tables or 
long bench-like stretcher tables,—the latter being used 
for public dinners and banquets. 

In addition, Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood in_ his 
“Colonial Furniture in America” on page 225 of Vol. 


Il says, “It is somewhat of a problem to determine 
what were the dining tables of the Chippendale period. 
Neither Chippendale nor his contemporaries give any 
designs for them, and it is probable that the same 
form of table continued to be used that was popular 
in the Dutch period.” 

There is much justice in what Mr. Lockwood says, 
for the writer has made a careful study of the design 
books produced by Chippendale and his contemporaries, 
and the only reference to a dining table I have found 
is in Sheraton’s “Gentlemen’s and Cabinetmakers’ 
Director” where he displays drawings for what he calls 
a “universal table.’ The drawings show that it is a 
good sized table with two leaves that pull out from 
beneath the top at the ends. In the text this piece of 
furniture is described at considerable length and 
Sheraton points out that this table with leaves pushed 
in is suitable for breakfast and that when the leaves 
are extended six or eight people can easily be seated 
at it for dinner. This ingenious piece of furniture is 
provided with a drawer and is also intended to do 
duty both as a writing and library table. 

Further search for the origin of the dining table 
in three parts, however, discloses some very interest- 
ing information. On the first page of Chippendale, 
Haig and Company’s account book, now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London is to be found evidence 
that Chippendale made a three part dining table for 
David Garrick’s new home at 5 Adelphi Terrace. We 
can readily believe that it was furnished in the best 
and latest fashion, for Garrick was then at the height 
of his popularity and lived in luxury. On the first 
page of this Chippendale account book we find the 
following entries under the date of October oth, 1771: 

A set of dining tables with circular ends to 


Joye together completes... 1. ae £ 10-10-10 
3 Damask Leather Covers to the 2 circular 
Chal eal TMA EWES od aado Coausader £2-5 


A Green Cloath Cover to ditto (in 2).... £2-5 
From this indisputable evidence it is certain that 


A Fine Example of a Three Part Table 


Courtesy of Fred J. Peters 
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three part dining tables date back to the Chippendale 
period and that the master himself made them. Further, 
as Chippendale produced this piece of furniture it is 
safe to assume that his contemporaries did likewise. 
Just why Chippendale and the rest of the master cabinet 
makers failed to mention such a table in any of their 
books of design, would still seem to be somewhat of 
a mystery. 

Such dining tables did, however, come into vogue 
and they bridged the gap between the long narrow 
topped stretcher table of proportions not unlike the 
earlier refectory table which had ceased to be made 
after the close of the Seventeenth Century. From then 
on, large gate leg tables and oblong ones with cabriole 
legs and curved drop leaves were the only types gen- 
erally made. Also during this period, half-round card 
tables and semi-circular pier tables were very popular. 
So it is reasonable to believe that some ingenious if 
unknown English cabinetmaker had the bright idea of 
using a drop leaf table and two half round card tables 
which would fit together and provide an expanse of 
top adequate for a large dinner. At any rate by 1770 
Boston inventories show that the dining table in three 
parts was known and accepted there. Today, remnants 
of such tables are to be found in many of the old 
houses along the Atlantic seaboard. 


The writer has seen several ends for three part din- 
ine tables used in Vermont farmhouses as a wash- 
stand on the back porch, as a side table in the kitchen, 
or on duty in woodshed, carriage house or attic as a 
catch-all. But only one or twice have I seen a com- 
plete set. 

One of these, made of a combination of curly and 
bird’s eye maple I rescued from the shop of a marble 
worker where the two ends were being used as con- 
venient places to lay drills and chisels, while the center 
table was serving as a bench upon which to cut small 
markers and headstones. How its delicate, reeded 
Sheraton legs ever withstood such hard treatment has 
been a puzzle, but fortunately they did, and after 
a careful refinishing, this table has been returned to 
its original use. 

Other odds and ends of such dining tables have 
been seen, the legs usually being nicely proportioned 
and well tapered. Unfortunately the invention of the 
extension table in London about 1800 put these older 
and more artistic pieces of furniture out of favor and 


A Beautiful Old Three-Part Table 
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today it is no easy matter to come by a complete three 
part dining table. 

A New York cabinetmaker of nearly forty years 
standing explains the reason for this as follows: In 
the first place—until less than a dozen years ago it 
was impossible to sell a genuine antique three part 
table complete. So cabinetmakers and antique furniture 
dealers frequently bought these pieces and either dis- 
carded the “ends” or converted them into something 
akin to the old half round card tables. Secondly, when 
old homes were broken up, members of the family 
frequently cast lots for these three part tables, one 
getting the center portion with its drop leaves,—the 
most highly prized of the three,—while the ends went 
to other members of the family. 

This same cabinetmaker states that until a few years 
ago he was frequently called upon to remove the tenons 
from the edges of the leaves of a central table belong- 
ing to such a set and round off or “butterfly” the 
corners. Through his hands, he has told me, have 
passed many such tables of both the taper-leg and the 
pedestal-base type made of mahogany, maple, cherry, 
walnut, birch and upon one occasion of pine. This 
last table came out of a house not far from Westhamp- 
ton, Long Island, and now is one of the chief joys of 
a handsome summer place on the coast of Maine. 

Along with the three part dining table of which the 
Metropolitan Art Museum has two examples,—one a 
very elaborate table fully sixteen feet long which was 
made by Duncan Phyfe and the other a perfect ex- 
ample of the Sheraton style with its finely reeded legs 
—came dining and breakfast tables made in two parts. 
In such cases each end table had a drop leaf and 
generally a swinging leg. When these leaves were 
raised they clamped together and made a very service- 
abie table of less ample proportions than one in three 
parts. Sometimes these two-part tables had a single 
narrow leaf which could be inserted between the two 
ends when a little more length was desired. These 
two part tables also belong to the Georgian Era, and 
were likewise made in the pedestal style of the Empire 
Period. It is possible that such tables may be simply 
the ends of a three part design which have remained 
together while the central table became separated from 
them. However, it is my belief that they were made 


for homes where the dining room was not large enough 
nor the needs of the family such as to demand the 
larger sort of table. 


Courtesy of the Anderson Galleries 
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SAMPLERS AND AMERICAN HISTORY 


Some Interesting Examples of Exquisite Needlework 


By MRS. W. L. HARRIS 


HE normal human being progresses through life in 
much the same manner as a child on a pebbly 
beach—collecting one thing or another: headaches or 
helmets; mahogany or glass; old masters or samplers; 
ad infinitum. We can not help it. We're made that 


way. 

To the surface observer, the collecting of Americana 
such as needlepoint samplers, may seem to illustrate 
the old saying, “A fool and his money are soon parted,” 
of linen and 


but to the appreciative mind these bits 
faded stitchery commemo- 
rate the high spots in the 
progress of their country. 
The thinker recognizes that 
the ultimate aim of creation 
is progress and that this 
progress is based on the 
study of history and psy- 
chology, and the subsequent 
application of the resulting 
knowledge. 


The history of a nation 
is necessarily and indelibly 
impressed on its products. 
“Through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, and 
the thoughts of men are 
widened with the progress 
of the sun’s.” This pro- 
gress- purpose is clearly 


shown in the American 
sampler. It is not only a 
quaint, but an interesting 


commentary on our history, 
keeping pace with the pass- 
ing times and their exigen- 
cies. 


To appreciate the devo- 
tion of the early colonists 
to the universal old-world 
custom of each gentlewoman 
recording her stitchery on 
a sampler, it is necessary to understand the needlework 
situation both in the new world and as it existed in 
the Mother Country, whose shores had then so lately 
passed from their view and which had been “their 
England” and was still beloved in many respects. In 
the new home these samplers were needed for needle- 
work patterns. There were no grandmothers in 
America. 

In England from the time of William the Conqueror, 
when women were regarded as playthings or menials, 
embroidery was the sole occupation the plaything had. 
She made it into an art. When the Dark Ages were 
over this art had become firmly established. The 
known world became obsessed on the subject of embroi- 


Pot of Flowers, made in 1735, at Southern Boarding 
school, Wilmington, by member of Middleton family. 
Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


deries, preempting labor to the detriment of the life- 
supporting industries. The wise men of the day feared 
there would be no crops and petitioned the all powerful 
Catherine de Medici of France to curtail the fever for 
embroidery, 

It is believed that Catharine of Aragon brought the 
lace and openwork stitches to England at the time of 
her marriage to Henry the Eighth. Directions were 
passed from one noble lady to another, and one more 
ambitious than her companions made a sample of each 
new stitch on a strip of 
linen of her own guidance— 
and so the Sampler was 
born! The lace or open- 
work sampler thus has the 
distinction of being the 
oldest, but its vogue soon 
declined. These early lace 
samplers are not so interest- 
ing as the exquisitely worked 
ones made a century later 
when their vogue was re- 
vived. In the Sixteenth 
Century, samplers were a 
set of stitches set haphazard 
on a strip of linen, practical 
patterns only, telling no 
especial story and giving no 
CU 2S MO wWaSie ine Gre 
country. 


The year 1469 has been 
claimed for the first refer- 
ence in literature to the 
sampler and we may read in 
a royal notebook the entry 
“6d for the linen for a sam- 
pler.” Later, there are brief 
references made by Shakes- 
peare, Sir Philip Sydney 
and Edmund Spencer. “Ye 
sampler to sowe on, ye 
laces to embroide” signify 
woman’s pursuits at the time the “Fairie Queene” was 
written. In 1527 a pattern book was made but it was 
apparently not a great success. Books were expensive, 
or perhaps the noble ladies preferred their own sampler 
patterns because they could add new and rival stitches. 
No clue to that pattern book exists, but the sampler 
habit flourished for four hundred years. Queen Eliza- 
beth ordered two thousand dresses to be embroidered 
and all the royal linen. It was about this time that that 
ancestress of yours (not mine if there’s anything in 
heredity!), found life sufficiently long to embroider 
three hundred miles of tapestry, telling the story of the 
entire Bible, for her epitaph! 

Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign (1558-1603), 
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The Twin Shepherdess Design made in 1788. Memorial 
sampler with three-sided border. 
Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


sampler making was the well established custom. The 
looms of that day limited the samplers to seven inches 
in width, and while three feet was the recognized 
length, some samplers were yards and yards, oh, long 
as life itself! Their makers must have arrived in this 
world equipped with needles as well as silver spoons. 
Linen was always used, fine “as thy purse can buy,” and 
these long narrow strips were kept on rolls. At first 
they bore neither name nor date. All gentlewomen 
became expert needleworkers early in life and were 
so proud of their work that the name and date became 
an integral part, with the result that every young 
woman arriving at a marriageable age, and ’twas a 
passing early one, had her sampler to put in her dower 
chest and would scarcely have been considered eligible 
otherwise. Such a maid would have been classed as 
incorrigible and put in the Tower. 

The placing of the name and date on the sampler dif- 
ferentiates it from the needlework picture, with which 
it is sometimes confused. The latter is usually worked 
over all the background and should be classed as tapes- 
try. Both are decorative as well as historical, but the 
sampler has more story to tell and was for some two 
centuries an American institution. 

In the Essex Institute at Salem is the sampler of 
Anne Gower, who came to America in 1610 as the wife 
of Governor Endicott. England still claims this sampler 
and with some justice, as it is only in, not of, America. 
Anne made it in England and brought it to this country 
in her dower chest as a priceless treasure. 

The first All-American sampler is the work of Loara 
Standish, the daughter of Capt. Miles Standish who was 
so diffident when speaking for himself. Not so Loara, 
she tells us boldly, “Loara Standish is my name” and 
there’s pride in every letter. Her work is also in the 
Essex Institute and is the first of a long line. We 
read between her punctilious alphabets that, although 
born and living in a land of privation and in the shadow 
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of savagery, she was instructed according to the stand- 
ards of old Standish Hall in England, with its high 
paneled walls and its four courts of arms emblazoned 
on its mantel showing royalty was there entertained. 

A large number of samplers worked by our first Amer- 
ican ancestresses have been preserved, while thousands 
were thrown away or used until worn out. For soon 
the struggle for life in New England increased. By 
1630 fear and famine stalked through the land together. 
The art of embroidering was almost forgotten by the 
women and older maidens. Their attention was needed 
for sterner matters—in a word, Indians! But the set- 
tlers of America never forgot the vital necessity of 
education for their children. The little maids were 
settled on their stools, the easiest furniture for the set- 
tlers to make, and taught to embroider the alphabet on 
a sampler. 

Thus the exquisitely worked sampler underwent a 
radical change. It became a child’s task. The material 
is now not always linen, for the ships can only bring 
enough for the well-to-do and often the child on the 
outskirts of the settlement has to be content with home 
spun material. The shape is changed too, for the 
American looms are wider and frequently two widths 
are whipped together. 

Early in the Eighteenth Century we find the “Dame 
School” established. These schools were like nurseries 
with the play left out. Life was serious. Little chil- 
dren of four and five years cross stitched the alphabet 
and numerals. The Schoolmistress possessed both the 
courage and the conviction. Strict discipline was the 
rule and mention is made of a necklace of prickly burrs 
to be worn by the child who stooped, and the poor little 
one who from pure weariness of soul and body, or 
owing to a vivid imagination, stretched the truth even a 
teeny bit, had her tongue pricked with a needle. An 
aged Grandmother with whom I conversed in my child- 
hood remarked she could never forgive Miss Betsy 
Fowler one such pin prick. Miss Betsy disciplined the 
yoting for many years in such a school, and it must be 
confessed that her severity produced good results how- 
ever cruel her methods appear. Sewing added a large 
S to the three R’s required for an education. The New 
England Primer and the horn-book supplied all that it 
was deemed advisable for a woman to know. ‘The 
temper of the times was intense and children became 
silent copies of their parents. But the child with un- 
usual personality could not always be overshadowed, 
for it is said a certain little maid of seven years was 
sent from the Dame School to a real Boarding-School— 
to forget a love affair! I’ve never been told if the 
wondrous stitches she put in the sampler eased her 
heart. The modern heart would falter and forget after 
criss-crossing the Ten Commandments and the Multi- 
plication Table. 

The sampler flourished during the entire Eighteenth 
Century and noticeably reflects the temper of the times 
and the stirring events of the period. From the orig- 
inal haphazard stitches a pattern was evolved giving 
three sets of alphabets, numerals, verses, and finally 
pictures, always quaint, more or less skillful, authenti- 
cally dated and signed. 

Before the first quarter of the century had passed 
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there were finishing schools for girls in the various 
cities. In the curriculum deportment and needlework 
came first, then the graces of life, painting, music, and 
dancing within limits. The New England Primer was 
still the beginning and the end, and the music mostly 
psalm tunes as suited the religious age. With all these 
accomplishments, however, what the young woman 
wished to show on returning home, and the mother 
desired to see, was her daughter’s sampler, showing her 
proficiency in the art regarded as woman’s greatest 
accomplishment. 

Each sampler possessing distinct individuality gave 
them the nature of character studies. The ages of the 
sampler-makers varies from four years up, eleven to 
thirteen being the average. The deep root the sampler 
habit had in the mind of the eighteen century is shown 
in the case of a grandmother making her sampler at 
the ripe age of sixty-five. Life had in some way cheated 
her, but she could not be resigned to being “not like 
other girls.” 

It is an easy inference when viewing a collection of 
samplers to know to which child the marking was 
drudgery, to which pleasure. Some were promoters in 
spirit as their execution waned towards the end, while 
others outline their triumph in their “It is finished.” 
Years may have passed between the first and final 
stitches, but we can only feel admiration for the deter- 
mination and the interminable patience of the all- 
American children. 

To our Puritan and Pilgrim ancestors religion was 
the chief pleasure in life as well as duty. Naturally 
the children reflected this, and when the alphabet, nu- 
merals and dates were all duly worked on their 
samplers, the little maids were free to add what they 
wished. Frequently a religious verse was chosen, while 
the Ten Commandments and Lord’s Prayer were prime 
favorites. It was a wonderful way to inscribe life rules 
on the heart. 

By the middle of the century no sampler was with- 
out this religious verse or admonition. Much of this 
verse was exceedingly doleful due to the advent of 
Methodism, the quotations from the Wesleyan hymn 
book approximating the date. From 1700 to 1750 was 
an age of repression, of great uncertainty, but of deep 
religious fervor. The child was more familiar with the 
end of man than with life and love, for she heard 
heaven and hell discussed daily. She delighted in such 
verses as 


“That awful Day will surely come 
The appointed hour make haste 

When I shall stand before my Judge 
And pass the solemn test.” 


“My young friend 
Prepare to meet 
Your God.” 


The criss-cross maxims are as sound and their philos- 
ophy as good for the modern young person as for their 
makers: 


Unwearied diligence your point will gain.” 
“Despair of nothing that you would obtain 


“In things of moment 
On thyself depend.” 
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But dearest of all was the little maid who worked on 
her sampler 


“And still believe the story wrong 
Which* ought not be true.” 


In 1750 the design of Adam and Eve was much used. 
Its crudity provokes a smile to-day, but it was sternly 
real to that generation. The apple tree, bearing seven 
huge apples, each cross-stitched with a deadly sin, the 
mammoth serpent coiled around the tree trunk, show 
our poor ancestors overshadowed by all their sins. 
Even the child who labored over this.design was sorry 
for them, for she put in a goose for Adam and gave a 
pet rabbit to Eve. 

The fascinating bunch of grapes from Eschol was 
another favorite. The pole bears heavily on the shoul- 
ders of the returning emissaries and the grapes of 
heroic size suspended from it would suggest that the 
Canaanites possessed Gargantuan appetites. The draw- 
ing is usually freehand, though sometimes signs of trac- 
ing by the Schoolmistress may be discerned, and always 
the sense of values is totally lacking. 

The first appearance of the eagle in American his- 
tory is credited to a sampler, but it was quite accidental. 
The animals are going into an ark, though we note the 
The animals are of a 
genus now extinct, and had we not become familiar 
with out own spread eagle, the bird might be mistaken 
for the Pterodactyl of antiquity. 


ark is resting in an orchard. 


The making of the sampler had become usual in the 
Southern states, where also the Finishing or Boarding 
School was in full flower. In the Carolinas the design 
of Jacob and Isaac was revived from the English de- 
sign used in 1656. The “Southern Boarding School” at 
Wilmington, Delaware, has given us many of the most 
charming examples. Mistress Anne Askew was the 


Genealogical Sampler worked by Mary Middleton, in 
1805, and still in the family. 
Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. G 
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Schoolmistress from 1785 to 1804 and left an enviable 
record. The genealogical variety of sampler flourished 
under her guidance. 

This pride of family manifested itself early in the 
century, when in 1750 a little maid added her parents’ 
names and dates to her own. ‘This innovation was soon 
followed by what seems an adaptation of the Adam and 
Eve design. The serpent is omitted and the tree has a 
better crop, the blank fruit circles to be filled in with 
family records as made by the passing years. Just 
prior to the Revolution the full genealogical sampler 
flowered into popularity and so continued until the end 
of the sampler period. All the family generations in 
the New World were given, with their appropriate 
dates ending with the child’s own birthday. The genea- 
logical samplers are the first family trees in America, 
and are as historical as the family Bible, whose dates 
were often copied from the samplers. 
a family tree sampler is folded away in that same fam- 
ily Bible, with the last sad date in pencil and a mother’s 
tears instead of the criss-cross row. 


And alas, many 


These trees developed into weeping willows over mar- 
ble slabs after 1776. White satin was favored for the 
sadly mourning designs of tombstone, weeping willow 
and kneeling figure. The large number of such sam- 
plers is a tribute to the heroes of the Revolution. The 
inscription on the tombstones in many instances has 
been eaten away by rust, having been made of black silk 
home dyed with iron, it being no longer easy to get 
materials from England. Wonderfully fine work was 
done in some of these minute inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones at the Southern Boarding School at Wilmington 
by working them in human hair. Whether this arose 
from a passion for realism, sentiment, or from a love 
This 
hair needlework is almost microscopic and by inheri- 
tance rights should have provided a fat harvest for 
generations of oculists. It was the beginning of the 
Victorian period of human hair jewelry in this country. 


of exquisite workmanship we can never know. 


Shortly after the Revolution the openwork or lace 


Lines 
Foe fairert Mower that ever blow ay 
Opened on Calvary tree: 
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Wreath of flowers worked by Elizabeth Bangs, 
Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


1836. 
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sampler was revived. Instead of the pattern sampler of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, the stitches were embodied in 
attractive designs. A favored one is the pot of flowers 
so beautifully shown in a lace sampler of Lettis 
Hamill, dated 1783. Both warp and woof are cut and 
her stitches would not shame any storied lacemaker, 
while the foundation linen is so frail it is like gossamer 
to the touch. Burbank’s vari-colored rose on the same 
stem was more than antedated by these amazing chil- 
dren, for they have roses, lilies and grandmother’s 
favorite fuchsias on the parent stem, analagous to the 
human family. 

Instead of dimming the ardour for sampler making, 
the Revolution thus fanned it to brighter blaze. The 
feminine portion of the newly declared United States 
became as sampler mad as ever the old world had been 
obsessed by embroideries. The infant industries were 
benefited by the demand for linen, tiffany, bolting- 
cloth and various home made materials. Those who 
could obtain it still preferred the English linen, as it 
was of a finer weave. The shining linen thread was 
made at home and was known as “flourishing thread.” 
Colored materials in dark green, blue, brown, pink and 
yellow had their devotees, but they were more novel 
than pleasing and while they had a day of great pro- 
fusion, the natural color linen and the bleached white 
ever remained the standard. Every up-to-date home 
made its own dyes, indigo, cochineal, logwood and the 
humble pokeberry were used. 

The Revolution also developed national pride in the 
young. Crude representations ushered in the subse- 
quently popular designs of public buildings. Meeting 
Houses from far and wide in the thirteen States deco- 
rated the school girl’s sampler, while one world-wide 
hearted child could not bear to slight the Temple of 
Solomon! Our early colleges are cross stitched too. 
We may see William and Mary, Princeton, Yale and 
Town Halls galore as they looked in early youth. In 
some instances, these needlepoint pictures are the sole 
pictorial record. 

The great national events are also so commemorated. 
Some indefinitely, and others explicit to a degree. Vari- 
ations of the following verse were used in practically 
all the schools: : 

“Mourn, Helpless Brethren, Deeply Mourn 
The Source of Every. Joy Is Fled 

Our Father Dear, the Friend of Man 
The Godlike Washington is Dead.” 

The sampler worked by Eliza B. is not so explicit. 
She tells when she was born and that she worked this 
sampler “in the eleventh year of my life,” but even 
before her alphabets she worked this cryptic verse: 


“Oh mourn the Lost Disastrous Hour 
Lies the Red Eye of Speechless Grief 
While numbers Throng the Sorry Shore 
And Tear from Hope the Captive Chief.” 


Her descendants are of the opinion that she mourned 
a naval hero, but it is likely that the sorry shore is the 
shore of the River Styx, as the date corresponds to the 
death of Washington. Even were the year 1789 not 
given, the border of conventionalized trefoil on three 
sides and the twin shepherdess design, belong to that 


April, 1925 
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decade and are like Bertillion thumb prints. It is an 
ambitious example aud artistic. The clouds, the trees 
and the grass are in satin stitch, and from the affected 
smirk on the faces of the shepherdesses they are more 
occupied with their swains than with their large woolly 
and sprightly lambs. 

The charming pot of flowers design, shown in the 
lace illustration, had made its first appearance in 1718 
and was a favorite in the embroidery samplers. It is 
used in the sampler dated 1735, whose coloring from 
the indigo plant is still exquisite, though the dye indus- 
try must have been in its infancy. Another member 
of this family has left an excellent example of the 
genealogical sampler. Mary Middleton did not forget 
the birthdays of any of her family and she attended 
the Southern Boarding School and her dates would be 
accepted by the courts of the land, though time has 
long shown the truth of the lines she concluded her 
record with: 

“A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
"Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.” 


Discipline was a stern reality at these schools and 
a task begun was usually finished. A thrill of sym- 
pathy wells up for one child when we read the post- 
script she worked below her sampler, “And hated every 
stitch of it.’ Mother hearts were soft then as now and 
the protest was not pulled out. 

Country scenes and family homes were delineated 
on many samplers, some even having a bird’s eye of a 
distant city. The unusual animals, the many windowed 
houses, the mottoes and the symbols used, have made 
these samplers quaint and precious heirlooms. Clasped 
hands for faith, little evergreen trees for life and stars 
for immortality. 

The enormous output of samplers between 1750 and 
1810, lace, drawn-work, embroidery, painted, pen and 
ink, and beaded, are in reality works of art, signed and 
dated. Crude of necessity—we were young—but we 
were ourselves, no longer English and our works no 
longer English copies. Moreover, the American sampler 
makers left their English contemporaries far behind. 

To the uninformed, the word sampler suggests only 
a piece of yellowed linen worked by great grandmother. 
To those who know, all things are interesting and inter- 
estingly related to each other. These amazing children 
of an older age foreshadowed the development of many 
forms of art and its handmaidens, often using pure 
artistry. They painted the cheeks of their shepherd- 
esses when their swains were also represented, they 
attached locks of real hair, appliqued hoopskirts, and 
often their elderly dames had real headdresses. Their 
painted smiles are still engaging and their “dear de- 
parted” worked in their dear one’s cherished lock of 
hair, is the quintessence of modern realism. 

The ornamental designs and stitches were adopted 
from all nations. Cross-stitch and eyelet, then known 
as bird’s-eye stitch, view for the alphabets and nu- 
merals; the long French knot, now masquerading as 
the lazy daisy, was used for my lady’s ringlets, and 
the split stitch for faces, with chain or stem stitch 
for the features. Realistic hair and the woolly sheep, 
occasionally a black one, were best represented in the 
knot stitch. The weeping willows were always worked 


‘after 1830. 
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Elizabeth Gladden’s sample “Arise awake” design 1820. 

Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
in the satin stitch. which came into general use in 
1775. This smooth stitch called for quantities of a 
home made silk floss of a peculiar texture. MHollie- 
point is now known as punch work and is shown to 
advantage in the Sixteenth Century samplers as well 
as the later lace ones. Tradition says that Queen Eliza- 
beth’s christening-robe was a mass of hollie point. 
Queen stitch was introduced later and was used in con- 
nection with satin stitch for the boquets of gorgeous 
flowers. 

A careful scrutiny of these characteristics can 
scarcely fail to disclose the age and authenticity of 
a sampler, even were the dates obliterated by time 
The material, stitches, lettering, design, verse or aphor- 
ism, the three or four-sided border, make identifi- 
cation an easy matter for the collector. 

As in the history adown the ages, the height of 
achievement is followed by the decline—so with the 
American sampler. Quality and quantity deteriorated 
The wreath of rosebuds and religious 
verses of Elizabeth, worked in 1835, is among the 
last of the samplers worthy of preservation. It is 
simplicity itself and we know at once that this maiden 
said her prayers with folded hands and later in life 
read her religious books and obeyed her husband. 

Broader education for women meant necessarily less 
time for old pastimes—in brief, the sampler’s day 
was over. It degenerated into tidies and splashers. 
There has also always to come a change. In this case, 
cotton canvas and Berlin wool swept this country like 
a dual pestilence. By 1840 the sampler as such had 
practically ceased to be “the custom of the country”. 

The descendants who have been so fortunate as to 
inherit the needlepoint work of their grand and great- 
grandmothers have such pieces carefully framed and 
treasured, while many more are safely housed in the 
great museums, the treasure homes of our nation. 
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THE GATELEG TABLE 


Economy of Space Was Its Strongest Appeal 


HE field of research has little to offer on the sub- 
ject of the gateleg Table but Authur Hayden 
devotes a chapter to this interesting and useful piece 
in his “Chats on Cottage and Farmhouse Furniture” 
from which the facts in this article have been gleaned. 
For three centuries unknown cabinet makers have pro- 
duced tables, and examples of their work are found 
in a large area and continually come under the obser- 
vation of the diligent searcher. 

The gateleg table is a type always regarded by 
collectors with the utmost veneration. Its beauty 
and the charm of its style of construction affords 
never-ending delight to those collectors who find 
interest in comparing the finds of their friends and 
studying the progress of early furniture. 

The gateleg table belongs to the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century and shows the efforts of the 
early Jacobean craftsmen to break away from the 
square, massive furniture of Elizabethan times. The 
new table indicated the changing habits of the peo- 
ple of that day. True, dining tables had been made 
with arrangements of slides to draw out when an 
extension was necessary, but then the large dining 
table was essentially for a large room; but with 
smaller rooms it became imperative to devise some 
new form which could be closed up and_ stood 
against a wall. 

It is hard to say exactly what the early forms of 
gateleg tables resembled. Some claim the three- 
legged type with fixed legs and half-round top 
came first. True, there is probably nothing to prove 
this; it is quite possible the gatelegs were the orig- 
inals and that those with three legs and half circu- 
lar tops are later developments. 


The gradual establishment of this new form of 
table is shown in its construction, with four legs 
first. Later it developed into a table with six, eight 
or even twelve legs and double gates. The leg and 
stretcher are capable, especially, of a wide range of 
treatment. There is the ball-turned leg, the urn leg, 
the egg-and-reel turned leg, and finally the straight 
leg. Similar variations occur with the stretcher. 
Sometimes with the English gatelegs, the stretchers 
are splat-form, similar to a ladderback chair. How- 
ever, the feet may differ from the usual Jacobean 
type to the scroll Spanish foot of a little later date. 


Improvements and the differing characteristics 
make it clear that in various parts of the country 
the gateleg table had definitely established itself and 
won approval as a permanent type. In the most 
out-of-the-way places such tables are found at the 
present day. The old and important features were 
retained by generation after generation, but native 
and original touches and decorations created a wide 
and interesting variety for the collector of today. 
It had a vogue during a long period, as did the 
styles of Chippendale chairs at a later date. 


Probably the finest examples are to be found from 
the year 1660, to the end of Charles II’s time. No 
picture of this period is considered complete unless 
there is a gateleg table adding a technical touch to 
the interiors with its picturesque lines. 

It is only natural to wonder as to the reason that 
the gateleg table had such a long life. Several 
strong periods of fashionable styles occurred during 
its useful career, but the reason is not hard to find. 
It survived because the public could not get along 
without it. There must have been a continuous de- 
mand, and that deamnd probably was so insistent 
as to be unchecked by the excitement of substitutes, 
for in its lifetime several strong periods of fashion- 
able styles were overthrown by the newer creations 
and designs. There was simply nothing to take its 
place. Its utility was its strongest appeal. It filled 
the necessity of economy in space so essential to 
the farmer’s wife, with her multitudinous tasks in 
the early days of our country—its cold winters and 
large families. 

Customs long established in country homes are 
not easily overthrown. Mother, daughter and even 
the third generation cling to the practical, though 
old, form of table. They would never consider sell- 
ing their gateleg table, for aside from its sentiment- 
al value they rebel from the thought of selling any 
piece of furniture so persistently useful. 

But besides its useful qualities this form of table 
has a quality which has always appealed to persons 
of higher artistic taste. Not alone its quaintness, 
for there are scores of other things equally quaint, 
but the actual symmetry of its form and its inge- 
nious construction enhanced by the wide range of 
its treatment from a decorative standpoint, attract 
even those collectors who find other furniture more 
or less uninteresting. Such a combination of cir- 
cumstances endowed the old-time gateleg table with 
such a vitality that its hold on the people was not 
relaxed until the age of factory-made furniture. 

Thus the life history of this particularly homey 
table is shown to be an interesting one. 
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THE BOOKWORM 


The Bookworm, an old etching by Gustave Mercier, 
on the cover of this magazine is the fourth of a series 
of antiquarian subjects and is reproduced through the 
courtesy of The Etching Craft, New York. 


Burns saw a splendidly bound but sadly neglected 
copy of Shakespeare in the library of a nobleman 
in Edinburgh, and he wrote these lines on the ample 
margin of one of its pages, where they were found 
long after the poet’s death: 


Through and through the inspired leaves, 
Ye maggots, make your windings; 
But oh, respect his lordship’s taste, 
And spare the golden bindings. 
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GATELEG TABLES 


Courtesy of the Anderson Galleries 
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Chien Lung period (1735-1796), with 

“Four-clawed, Five Dragon” design, 

especially reserved for Princes of the 
Fourth Rank. 
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THE DRAGON IN CHINESE ART 


It Is One of the Most Conventionalized of Decorative Motifs 


By RALPH M. CHAIT 


“I know the capacity of a bird to fly, of a fish 
to swim, of a beast to get along; the last 
you can trap, the others take with a rod or 
an arrow; but when it comes to dragons I 
am ignorant of how they ride the winds and 
clouds to Heaven.” —Confucius. 


To the Occidental mind the mere 
China confronts one with a terrible, grotesque, fiend- 
ish looking creature, the dragon. The dragon in 
Chinese pictorial and ceramic art is seemingly an 
inseparable quantity and is its one most important 
and venerated figure motif with which almost any- 
thing and everything Chinese is connected, and 
which holds a remarkable position in the history 
and government of China. It also enjoys an ominous 
eminence in the affections of the Chinese people, 
and is frequently represented as the greatest bene- 
factor to mankind. 

The origin of the dragon in China is hidden be- 
hind a veil of obscurity which so far has baffled 


mention of 


Famille Verte Placque Kang Hst period (1662-1722). 
Decorated with the Buddhistic Dragon Fa-lung. 


all attempts at its solution, in spite of the fact that 
much has been written on the eternal subject by 
some of the most celebrated paleontologists, cos- 
mogonists, zoologists, archaeologists and many 
other authorities. Still the question remains an 
open and doubtful one, because of the many con- 
flicting theories advanced. This difficulty of arriv- 
ing at a solution of this mystery of the dragon, is 


*“The Four Supernatural or spiritually endowed creatures 
are the dragon, the phoenix, the tortoise and the unicorn. 
Sometimes the tiger is associated, making a group of “Five 
Ling.” 


due mainly to the varied mythical tales connected 
with it since, so to speak, prehistoric times. Many of 
these conflicting theories are based mainly on the high 
position occupied by the dragon in Chinese imagina- 
tion, and because of the superstition of all classes 
toward it. This furthers the belief of it probably 
being a modified relic of the widespread serpent wor- 
ship of ancient times. 

The Chinese for their part claim the dragon has 
been known to them since the time of “Fu-Hsi” (of the 
Patriarchal period B.C. 2852) the legendary founder 
of the Chinese polity, and who is considered by them 
to be the Adam of China. He is reported to have 
seen a yellow dragon issue from the river Lo in the 
province of Honan. This dragon is the most honoured 
of the tribe, for while rising from the water presented 
to the eyes of “Fu-Hsi” the elements of chirography, 
and since its alleged discovery at that time, to date, 
the dragon has been the chief of the four Chinese 
supernatural beasts*, as well as head of all the scaly 
reptiles. The Chinese delight in praising its wonderful 
properties and powers. It is the venerated symbol of 
good, and represents the omnipotent, overpowerful, 
terrible and imposing ruler of the universe. They have 
ascribed to him the power to make itself dark or 
luminous, subtle and thin, heavy and thick; can shorten 
or lengthen itself, and can make itself visible or in- 
visible at pleasure. In the spring it rises to the sky 
and in the autumn it plunges into the water. 

Kuan tz’u (Seventh century B.C.) declares that “the 
dragon becomes ‘at will reduced to the size of a silk- 
worm, or swollen till it fills the space of heaven and 
earth. It desires to mount, and it rises till it affronts 
the clouds; to sink and it descends till hidden below 
the fountains of the deep.” 

The real “honest-to-goodness” dragon, according to 
the Chinese, should have the head of a camel, the 
horns of a deer, ears of a cow or water-buffalo, neck 
of a snake, belly of a frog, scales of a carp, claws of 
a hawk, and palm of a tiger, on each side of the mouth 
are whiskers. The breath is sometimes changed into 
water and sometimes into fire, (until not so very long 
ago glass was considered by the Chinese to be the 
solidified breath of the dragon), and its voice is like 
the jingling of copper pans. From this it would seem 
that the Chinese have combined the powers, virtues 
and characteristics of all the popular animals and 
created dragons, much like the magician who throws 
flags of all nations into a bag and with a movement 
of the hand transforms them into one—perhaps on 
account of this it remains rather for the exponent of 
black magic than the authorities to divulge the secret 
of its origin. 


tIs the Taoist mystical conception of creation, Yan and Yin 
male and female in embryo; everything is produced by the 
reciprocal operation; heaven operates and earth produces, etc., 
etc. 


The Chinese have divided their dragons into four 
chief groups, all, however, retaining to a degree the 
same physical characteristics, but possessing different 
grants of power, of which The Celestial dragon ‘“T’ien 
Lung” who guards the mansions of the Gods and sup- 
ports them so that they should not fall, is first and 
most sacred, taking precedence over the others. Celes- 
tial dragons depicted on Chinese art as they ascend 
and descend from the skies are usually represented in 
pursuit of effulgent jewels or orbs that appear to be 
whirling in space, and that are supposed to be magic 
efficacy, granting every wish. To some the orb with 
a halo around them represent the Sun, while the others 
with the symbols of “Yang and Yin”} the earth. 


The second is the spiritual dragon “Shen Lung” who 
causes the winds to blow and the clouds to form to 
produce rain for the benefit of mankind. 


The third is the “Li Lung” or the dragon of the 
earth and the waters. He is the ruler of all oceanic 
phenomena. He marks out the courses of the rivers 
and streams, and sometimes ascends to Heaven in 
According to the Chinese fisher- 
men this occurs quite frequently, for every 
time they spy a waterspout, it is most rever- 
ently viewed as the ascent of the dragon “Li” 
to Heaven—perhaps on his way to seek a 
hearing with the higher authorities in regard 
to some salutary reforms for the aquatic 
habitants under his charge—who can tell? 


waterspouts. 


, 


The fourth ig the’ “Fu ts’'ange Lute or 
dragon of hidden treasures, who watches over 
the wealth concealed from mortals. 


Modern superstition has further originated 
the idea of four dragon kings, each bearing 
rule over one of the four seas, which form 
the borders of the habitable earth. 


This by no means ends the class or tribe 
of dragons. The dragon in Chinese art is 
perhaps one of the most conventionalized and 
busiest of decorative motifs, and is conse- 
quently met with under many guises, as “Yu 
lung” the Fish-dragon, which is well illustrated 
upon the blue and white Kang Hsi (of the 
T’a Ching dynasty 1662-1722 A.D.) temple 
jar. Here the whole story is uniquely de- 
picted which links together the dragon and 
the carp. The legend is. that when the carp 
has succeeded in jumping or passing over the 
falls at the “Dragon Gate” of the Yellow 


; : : 1735). 
River, it finds its reward by being transformed 
into a dragon and with it goes the grant of 
immortality. Here it will be observed on the two 


photographic inserts the story is portrayed in three 
scenes, in the first the carp is jumping the falls, in 
the second the carp is shown in a semi-state of trans- 
formation, its head and fins have already changed into 
that of a dragon’s, the third depicts the complete trans- 
formation, where it has taken the full form of a 
dragon emerging from the sea and is on its way to 
the sky to enjoy the benefits of its newly acquired 
position. 

Then follow groups of minor dragons, that is to say, 
those who play minor parts in the decorative sense; 
there is the archaic dragon “Ch’ih lung” a clinging 
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lizard like reptile with clawless feet and spiral bifid 
tail. This is the pre-Buddhistic dragont met with in 
early Chinese art. The Buddhistic dragon “Fa-Lung” 
is, however, represented as tightly grasping the jewel 
of faith in one of its outstretched paws; originally 
hostile, it has become submissive to Buddha and a 
trusty guardian of the faith. This is ably illustrated 
on the Famille Verte plate. Then we have the coiled 
dragon “Pan lung” who hibernates in the watery depths 
and is often met with in the form of medallions on 
porcelain bowls and dishes. Then also there are the 
bearded dragons, the hornless dragons, the winged 
dragons, and the couchant or squatty dragons; all these 
are met with in varied forms on Chinese art. 

The dragon is frequently seen in decoration on 
porcelains hovering above a tiger; this form of decora- 
tion is known as the “Combat between the tiger and 
dragon.” The tiger is the king of land animals and 
the dragon the prince of the air. 

In the “Shi er chih” or the Twelve Branches, which 
correspond to the twelve animals of the zodiac, gives 


Rouge de fet and Blue Dish of the Yung Cheng Period (1723- 
Obverse side (on opposite page) decorated with “Im- 
perial Five Claw Dragon.” 


the dragon as number five, which corresponds to our 
Leo. 

The dragon is conventionally depicted as a monster, 
resembling the huge saurians, with scowling head, 
straight horns, a scaly serpentine body with four feet 
armed with formidable claws, with a bristling line of 
dorsal spines, and along the hip and shoulders are 
flame like appendages, and since the time of “Kao 
Ts’ou (of the Han Dynasty, B.C. 206-220 A.D.) it has 
been adopted as the coat of arms of the Emperor 
During the Sung dynasty (960-1120 A.D.) and previous 
dynasties, the Imperial dragon had three claws, during 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1643 A.D.) the Imperial dragon 


ep Te O25 


had four claws, and the Emperors of the T’a 
Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1912 A.D.) appropriated 
the use of what is known as the true dragon, 
which has five claws. The empress, however, 
has for her crest the Phoenixt. 

The Imperial dragon armed with five claws 
is equally the emblem of the Emperor’s son, 
and of the princes of the first and second 
rank. Princes of the third and fourth rank 
bear the four clawed dragon; but those of 
the fifth rank and the mandarins have for 
their emblem a serpent with four claws. This 
serpent-like dragon is frequently met with on 
commercial porcelain, and is often mistaken 
by the uninitiated for the emblem of the 
third and fourth rank. A little careful study 
and comparing of this serpent like dragon 
with four claws, and the real dragon will 
enable one to distinguish them at a glance. 

The five dragon decoration is reserved for 
the princess of the second, third and fourth 
rank, and the nine dragon decoration is 
specially reserved for the Emperor. 


Proclamations emanating directly from the 
Emperor were published on yellow paper, 
sometimes bearing the likeness of two dragons 
facing each other with the omnipotent jewel 
between them. The common people dared 
not use its likeness to promote their private 
poses, except under certain circumstances in accordance 
with established custom. For example, a sort of large 
tapers or candles used at marriage ceremonies have 
pictures on them representing the dragon, phoenix, etc. 


pur 


—— 


£The phoenix or Feng Huang, a dual creature combining 
both, Feng (the male) and Huang, (the female) as ‘resembling 
a wild swan in front and a unicorn behind; it has the throat 
of a swallow, the bill of a cock, the neck of a snake, the tail 
of a fish, the forehead of a crane, the crown of a Mandarin 
duck, the feathers of a peacock, stripes of a dragon and vaulted 
back of a tortoise. It has the five colors of the five virtues, 
and is five cubits in height. The tail is graduated like Pandean 
pipes and its song resembles of that instrument, 
having its modulations. 


the music 
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Obverse Side of Blue Dish, Vung Cheng Period (1723-1725) 


But, should anyone have had the presumption to use 
the likeness in a manner not in accordance with estab- 
lished custom to promote his private ends, he would 
soon have had abundant occasion to regret the attempt. 

The Dragon Boat Festival is not, as is commonly 
imagined, to be a holiday commemorating the event 
of the appearance of the dragon; but really is the 
ceremony of “Ken Yuan” which is held on the water 
on the 5th day of the 5th Moon. “Ken Yuan” (Chou 
Dynasty B.C. 450?) was a minister who proposed 
certain reforms to his prince, who was his relative. 
The prince refused compliance, he proposed them again, 
but was refused the second time. Nothing discouraged 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Blue and White Temple 


Jars showing transformation of 


a Carp to a Dragon 
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A PORTRAIT BY 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALE-1741-1827 


By RUSSELL W. THORPE 


OF the many fine portraits from the brush of Charles 
Willson Peale, the painting of Col. Charles Pettit, 


done in 1792, is one of the Artist’s most attractive and 
entertaining examples. It is owned by the Worcester 
Museum of Art, Worcester, Mass. Furthermore, it is 
one of Peale’s portraits not commonly known to the 
public and the subject is one that has been strangely 
neglected by the historian. 

The portrait is so eloquent and convincing, the ob- 
server instantly feels compelled to accept it as being a 
perfect likeness; and the composition having such an 
air of freedom and ease, there is immediately dispelled 
that abominable feeling of the too obvious posed or 
set up arrangement, a common fault with many of the 
modern as well as early portrait painters in their ef- 
forts to achieve the picturesque. 

A portrait must necessarily have a picturesqueness 
of quality to lift it out of the realm of mere person- 
alities, but this is a task the results of which reflect in 
the creative artistic ability of the artist and accomplish- 
ed without affectation or deviation in its relation to 
essential facts. 

A striking note in this respect is the forceful char- 
acterization and intellectual qualities so manifest in this 
picturesque portrait of Peale’s. Every stroke of the 
brush in the painting of the picture radiates an en- 
thusiasm and brilliance of technique in an effort to do 
full justice to himself, his subject, and to satisfy the 
severest of critics—posterity. In fact the spirit of the 
portrait in its entirety bespeaks the Artist’s apprecia- 
tive familiarity with his subject and the desire to re- 
cord a perfect likeness in a happy and lively mood. 

To verify the merits of this portrait as a likeness, 
there is still owned by a member of the Pettit family 
another portrait from life painted by Gilbert Stuart 
and it is a very fine example of this justly acclaimed 
“greatest of American Portrait-Painters.” 

Peale’s reputation as an artist of purely American 
characteristics and one of the foremost portrait and 
historical painters of the period, will never diminish 
as long as posterity has this and numerous other ex- 
amples to judge of his great ability. 

The Worcester Museum is fortunate in the posses- 
sion of this beautifully preserved picture, which is 
additionally noteworthy for its brilliant and well bal- 
anced color scheme; and absolutely pure, in the sense 
that the painting has escaped the need of the re- 
toucher’s brush. 

Only a few years back, the portrait passed indirectly 
from a member of the Pettit family in Philadelphia 
to the Worcester Museum, and prior to the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition had never before been publicly shown. 
In April, 1923, the Museum loaned it to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, for that 
notable exhibition of portraits by C. W. Peale, includ- 


ing others of the Peale family. Speaking of the Peale 
family, one can appreciate the humor of Washington’s 
remark when sitting for his portrait. He said: “I feel 
as if I am being pealed all around,” occasioned by sev- 
eral of the talented family who were simultaneously 
engaged in painting their respective portraits of him. 

Col. Charles Pettit, a leading patriot, was born near 
Amwell, New Jersey, in 1736. His ancestors, who were 
Huguenots, emigrated to this country about the middle 
of the Seventeenth Century and settled in the southern 
part of New York. 

Col. Pettit received a liberal and classical education 
and married early in life the sister of his fellow pa- 
triot, Joseph Reed, to which connection he owed his 
first success. 

When Reed was appointed provincial surrogate of 
New Jersey in 1767 by William Franklin (the last of 
the Royal Governors of New Jersey, who was deposed 
in June, 1776), Pettit was commissioned surrogate 
under him and succeeded Reed as deputy secretary of 
the Province in 1769. He was admitted to the Bar in 
1770 and became councilor in 1773; also secretary to 
Governor Franklin (1772-74). 

When Franklin removed from Burlington to South 
Amboy, Pettit went with him, but their companionship 
and co-operation became impossible because of Gover- 
nor Franklin’s persistent adherence to the Royal Cause 
and Pettit’s opposition, he taking sides with the people 
and rendering valuable service in behalf of the colonies. 

Colonel Pettit retained the secretaryship however, 
but under Governor William Livingston (Franklin’s 
successor), until 1778, when he resigned to become As- 
sistant Quartermaster-General of the Continental Army 
and was subsequently offered the post of Quarter- 
master-General to succeed General Nathaniel Green, 
but declined to accept. 

At the termination of the War, Colonel Pettit settled 
in Philadelphia and established himself there as a suc- 
cessful merchant, but he still retained a lively interest 
in public affairs; having originated the funding system 
of Pennsylvania while a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, 1783-84, when he was chosen as a delegate to Con- 
gress in April, 1785, and served until 1787. 

He was a powerful advocate of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution in the general convention in Har- 
risburg, and about 1791, was chosen to present to 
Congress the claims of Pennsylvania for expenditures 
during the Revolution. Pettit also took a keen interest 
in institutions of learning and was a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1791 to 1802; and was 
a member of the American Philosophical Society. 

When Colonel Pettit died, Philadelphia, September 
4th, 1806, he was president of the Insurance Company 
of North America, which office he held from the year 
170906. 
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One of Charles Willson Peale’s most 
attractive and entertaining portraits. 
Owned by Worcester Museum of Art. 
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WHALE O LULA Meess 


Permanent stability and utility were 
compounded in the form of these old 
products of the early Seventeenth 
Century. They are from the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Clarence Hyde, who pos- 
sesses some of the most interesting 
specimens in the United States. 
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Plate I—Some of these are over Two Centuries Old 


WHALE OIL LAMPS 


Specimens of Primitive Lighting Devices From the Collection of Mrs. Clarence Hyde 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD HART 


a= can not write of lamps as one can of old silver, 
or samplers, or old furniture. It is almost impos- 
sible to remain casual about a lamp, when one con- 
siders the past from which it has emerged. Those 
rough, dim, inadequate lamps of the early 1600’s were 
a long, long way from the gorgeous products of this 
luxuriously convenient Twentieth Century. 

Permanence, stability and utility were compounded 
in their being. No frills and aimless fritterings have 
formed their history. They are a substantial commodity 
in a shifting world. By lamps alone, the story of race 
can be told. Lamps were among the first articles made 
by the hand of man for domestic use. Ever since the 
first bleak struggle to give light to dark dwellings, 
lamps have indicated in an almost prophetic manner 
the progress of civilization. Old silver, for instance, 
charming to have and to look upon, is inanimate in 
comparison with the little lamp whose flame has lighted 
the way for many a strategic move. One has only to 
think how much of importance is carried on after the 
sun goes down to realize the value of the beacons of 
the dark. How many problems have been threshed 
out around the family table, how many births, mar- 
riages, deaths have come to pass under the wavering 
flame of dim lights! 

In collecting these lamps, cne has little trouble in 
picking up genuine treasures, if one is fortunate enough 
to find the object of his search. When you consider 
what an invaluable adjunct they were to every house- 


hold, the mystery is in their disappearance. They 
seem to have passed out of existence like the little 
stores on wheels which brought them to the distant 
farm houses. Many and many a search will go un- 
rewarded until some day when a collector least expects 
it, he will discover one in some obscure place in the 
country. 

Mrs. Clarence Hyde, of Brooklyn, is the owner of 
some of the most interesting specimens in the United 
States. She has been collecting primitive lighting 
devices for years, and has always endeavored to avoid 
duplicates. So while her collection may not be as 
large as some others each lamp is an entity in itself, 
proud of its own style and satisfying in its own story. 
They gleam a friendly welcome from their shelves, 
and mirrored in their shining surfaces is the story of 
generations ago, generations that struggled and 
emerged. 

Contrary to many beliefs the American Indians did 
not possess any utensils that could be regarded as a 
lamp. Their wigwams were lighted only by the glow 
of their huge fires or the feeble flame of a torch. The 
earliest and simplest form of lamp which did come 
into use in the colonies was a Dutch Betty lamp whose 
name was derived from the German “besser” meaning 
“better.” Thus progress was indicated even in those 
remote days. John Carver, governor of the Plymouth 
colony, brought the first one over from Holland. These 
lamps were in reality no more than a shallow dish of 
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pewter, iron or brass. They were round, oval or 
triangular as the case might be. 

At any rate, they looked more like a saucer than 
anything else. In diameter they were between two and 
three inches and had a nose-like projection in which 
the wick lay. That important article was made chiefly 
of twisted rags. Opposite the projection was frequently 
a curved, upright handle to which was attached a short 
linked chain with an iron spindle and hooked end. 
This allowed for hanging or attaching to a chair in 
which the early settler sat to read. Nearness of the 
person to the lamp was of necessity the rule. The 
wick had an unpleasant habit of becoming full of soot 
and of carbon. Consequently almost all lamps were 
equipped with a slender iron pick to dig out the wick 
when it became so covered. Three of these primitive 
lamps are hanging from the top shelves of the cabinet 
in the illustration at the top of the page. You may 
notice the influence of the early Roman lamps in the 
shape and construction of this Betty type. How simple 
in workmanship they both were! 

No less an important article than whale oil, that 
faithful friend of the early settlers, filled the basin. 
Before it was discovered that the sperm from the 
whales made a fairly good illuminant, grease from the 
fat of animals was used. This system of lighting was 
elemental enough. The crude wick was so placed that 
it hung over the nose and absorbed enough of the oil 
to give a light. In the same family with the Betty 
lamps were the Phoebe lamps, almost identical in shape, 
but boasting a double base. This was of course to 
catch any oil which might drip down. Thrift, even in 
the slight matter of oil, was characteristic of that 
period—nothing that could be later utilized was wasted. 
These lamps, by the way, are extremely scarce, since 
they are among the most primitive and made of tin. 
However, if you look very closely, you may find one 
in some little cabin in the South. There, especially on 
the plantations, these crude affairs were in high favor. 

The lamps in Plate I are all of the genus Betty, 
although they are of a later date. The two tall ones 
have Dutch ancestry, being brought from Holland and 
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used right here in old New York. The carvings on 
these are very unusual, and although they are over 
two centuries old, their brass still glows with a friendly 
spirit of bygone days, when it was the pride of every 
housewife to keep her brass so polished that it could 
be easily substituted for a mirror. How hard these 
women worked and planned to keep their men com- 
fortable in the home! Cleanliness was a hard god to 
serve, but they failed him not. The one in the center 
with the handle, is of copper and is very, very old. 

It is worked in exactly the same manner as the two 
taller ones. In their case, you can see the double wick 
leading into the basin. The top lifts off to allow the 
oil to be poured in. After it is thus made ready for 
use, it is hung up on a hook. The squatty one on the 
extreme right illustrates another style which followed 
the early Betty lamps. Its top, ome part of which 
forms a hinged lid, is a noticeable feature. 

As time went on, more elaborate details were added, 
workmanship began to count, lamps became less clumsy. 
At first,- all lamps were brought from England or 
Holland, but the pioneers with their usual independence 
and self-reliance began to turn them out in small quan- 
tities. About 1638, a deposit of bog iron was found 
in the vicinity of Boston, so the sturdy settlers deemed 
it worth while to erect a smelter of a kind. Iron uten- 
sils were made, among them the Betty lamps. Artistic 
tendencies, or perhaps an unconscious reaching out for 
things more beautiful began to emerge from the depths 
of their souls, and these inward yearnings toward the 
beautiful resulted in the production of various fashions 
in illumination. Tin, wrought iron and pewter assumed 
new shapes. Some were so equipped that they hung 
from the wall, another type was fastened to the chairs. 
Both of the smaller lamps in Plate I were so fashioned. 

The makers of the lamp even went so far as to 
evolve an adjustable pattern so that lamps could be 
raised or lowered according to the whim of the Pilgrim 
father. You see it is not difficult to trace the family 
tree of the ubiquitous wrought iron lamp of today. 
Tin, however, as far as materials went, seemed always 
to stay in favor, and even later when the more elegant 
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April, 1925 


candelabras and elaborate lamps came into fashion the 
tin lamp still held a place in the every-day home life. 
In Plate II there is an excellent example of a tin lamp 
with two wicks. This is chosen because it typifies the 
usual in lamps in those days with its funnel shape and 
hands for carrying. The specimen at the other end is 
a “petticoat lamp’”—one of the quaintest and most in- 
teresting of those early lights. It derived its name 
from the shape of its base, which peeped below the 
top when it was in place over the wick, like a petti- 
coat. Many were round, plump, little affairs made of 
tin which superseded the more clumsy and awkward 
iron. You will notice one illustrated has only a single 
wick. 

In the center is a sparkling lamp—a name which 
easily tells its use. Thrift played always a prominent 
part in the lives of those early folk. Even the courting 
days were not free from that habit of frugality. Some 
clever father, possessed of a family of marriageable 
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Gradually the lamp was made larger and deeper and 
was able to hold more oil. Let it be said in passing 
that it was no other than Benjamin Franklin, the 
scholar, inventor and philosopher, who discovered that 
two wicks would be better than one and placed them 
side by side, to the everlasting improvement of lamps. 
Consequently the old fashioned spout of the Betty 
became submerged in the forgotten past of the dis- 
carded. 

In the 1700’s the fad for pewter grew. The greater 
the wealth of the family the more pewter lamps there 
were. Today the pewter lamps are not so scarce as 
the older tin ones, yet they make a very interesting 
search. At a sale in the Anderson Gallery some time 
ago, many of these early lamps were put up. The 
prices they brought were fair enough. A pair of early 
American pewter lamps with acorn shaped font on 
domed base fitted with double burner brought fifteen 
dollars. These were similar in design to the one on 
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daughters, came upon the idea of timing the suitor’s 
visit to a fair supply of oil. Not he to allow the mid- 
night oil to be burned in excess even for the good 
cause of marriage, so he put cut a little handlamp with 
a globular base and double or single whale oil burner. 
The quantity of oil was small, and when it flickered 
and went out it was a delicate and well understood 
hint to say “Good Night” and start for home. Of 
course, this could work conversely, but as it is a fav- 
orite among fathers it must have served well its pur- 
pose. Generally these lamps were of glass although a 
few may be found of tin. 

However, in spite of improvements in shape, whale 
oil continued to give out the same evil smell and even 
the wick, which gave little light and much smoke, was 
unchanged. Annoyance and these wicks were synomy- 
mous. It was necessary to constantly pick out the 
wick if one wished to read or even to see. At last, 
to overcome this trouble an ingenious New England 
youth devised a circular tube which enclosed the wick. 


the right in Plate IJ]. However, they were not so 
perfect a specimen and lacked the lovely beading that 
characterizes the one in Mrs. Hyde’s collection. 

On the extreme left is that most difficult of all 
lamps to find, a swinging lamp. You can see that the 
font is so fastened that it can move back and forth 
on two slightly curved arms, which are attached to the 
base shaped like a saucer. It has the two tubes for 
the wick. The smallest lamp in the group could tell 
many a tale of justice meted out, since it stood on the 
desk of a judge of the supreme court for twenty years. 
Twenty years of constant use would seem to verify its 
substantiality. 

The remaining lamp is what is known as a bull’s-eye 
lamp. It came along in the late seventeen hundreds 
and was extremely popular among scholars and readers. 
Now it is indeed a find if one can be unearthed in 
some remote antique shop. For there is the place to 
look. No thriving one would ever be able to hold it. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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COLLECTING RARE BOOKS 


Inscribed Volumes, Lucky Finds and Scarce Editions 


By WALTER STOREY 


30 
COLLECT rare books I expect some day to 
read, books written by men of whose lives I 
know something,” said A. Edward Newton the 


great book collector. In discovering such volumes, 
rich in human touches of life, lies the greatest joy 
of the lover of old books. 

Of all rare book collecting, the acquisition of asso- 
ciation books, sometimes known by the French term, 
provenance, is perhaps the interesting. The 
triumph of owning a first edition is always increased 
many times over by an inscription on the flyleaf in 
the handwriting of the author or of some other 
famous person. One prize of the distinguished 
Arnold collection was a shabby copy of poems of 

John Donne which once belonged to Charles 
Lamb and which abounds notes in the hand- 
writing of Coleridge on the covers, fly-leaves and 
margins. As a crowning touch of intimacy there 
are written on the book cover words of jesting 
apology to Lamb from Coleridge: “I shall die soon, 
my dear Charles Lamb, and then you will not be 
sorry that I have bescribbled your book.” 
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Title page of the rare first edition, London, 


Books like that are rare indeed, as is also the 
first issue of the first edition of Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia, 1823, which brought $1,500 in the Arnold 
Library sale at the Anderson Galleries last year. 
This had the inscription on the flyleaf, “To Munden, 
the actor: Mr. Lamb presents) his réspectsetomMa: 
Munden and begs his acceptance of the volume, at 
the end of which he has ventured a faint description 
of the pleasure he has received from Mr. Munden’s 
acting.” 

Still another type of inscribed book which gives 
the fortunate possessor a thrill every time he holds 
it in his hands is that in which the author has used 
one edition for notes or corrections in preparation 
for another. Such a one is the copy of the fourth 
edition of “Almayer’s Folly,” 1915, in which in 
Conrad’s own handwriting are interesting revisions. 
These revisions were apparently made in prepara- 
tion for the Compte edition of April, 1916. One 
can easily picture this master of modern English 
prose bending that wonderful head of his over this 
volume and once again subject to the scrutiny of 
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his genius this youngest of his 
brain children. His critical spirit 
has deleted whole passages, made 
fastidious change of word, or in- 
serted, in that peculiarly scrawly 
handwriting of his, new beauties 
of breadth and spirit. 

Such, indeed, is the charm of 
volumes of the editions of another 
great writer, our own Walt Whit- 
man. With him the habit of re- 
vision, generally of a word here 
and there, in all the poems, was 
marked throughout his life. 

In those charming essays of A. 
Edward Newton, “Amenities of 
Book Collecting,” this lover of 
rare books and rarer spirits has 
given two incidents which suggest 
to the imaginative the interesting 
history that doubtless clings to 
many inscribed volumes. The night 
before the battle of Quebec on 
September 13, 1759, when on the 
Plains of Abraham the English for 
good and all curtailed the power 
of France in the New World, 
General Wolfe quoted from Gray’s 
“Elegy’’: 


“The boast of heraldry, of pomp, 
of pow’r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth 
e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” 


In the gloom of the night as he 
recited these lines in the rowboat 
that was taking him down below ’ 
the city, he pensively added, “I 
would rather be the author of that 
piece than have the honor of beat- 
ing the French tomorrow.” 

Gray's “Elegy” was one of 
Wolfe’s favorite poems, and when 
he left England his fiancée, Miss 
Katherine Lowther, presented him 
with a copy. This book, which 
after his death was returned to 
Miss Lowther, was eventually dis- 
covered by a booklover, who found 
it filled with notes in Wolfe’s handwriting and his 
favorite lines of the poem underscored. 

Another book referred to by Mr. Newton has an 
equally tragic annotation. It is Shelley’s “Queen 
Mab,” on the fly-leaf of which is an inscription by 
the poet, “To Mary Wollstonecroft Godwin from 
P.B.S.” Inside of the book cover Shelley has also 
written in pencil, “You see, Mary, I have not for- 
gotten you.” As if this would not be enough for 
any lover of inscribed copies, we find further on 
in the book, in Mary’s handwriting, “This book is 
sacred to me, and as no other creature shall ever 
look into it, I may write in it what I please. Yet 
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what shall I write? That I love the author beyond 
all powers of expression and that I am separated 
from him.” And there is much more that Mary of 
tragic memory wrote in this small volume. 

A copy of the same edition inscribed in the 
author’s own hand on the fly leaf, “With the Au- 
thor’s Comp’ts,” was in the famous Wallace collec- 
tion when it was disposed of at the American Art 
Galleries several years ago. 

Next to showing his finds to a sympathetic friend, 
every lover of rare books delights in telling of 
instances of the hunt. One book-collecting friend 
of mine began her interesting collection of Whit- 
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manania by picking up one day a copy of one of 
the early editions of “Leaves of Grass” in an old 
book shop for less than the proverbial song. It 
later proved to be a signed 1876 or “Centenary” 
edition, and while not worth a king’s ransom it was 
still rare enough to give the then amateur collector 
that acquisitive thrill that only rare book hunters 
can experience. 


Contrasted with this modest incident is that of a 
68-page pamphlet which sold at auction at the 
Anderson Galleries in March, 1923, for $3,150, and 
which probably cost the owner, the late William 
H. Winter, formerly librarian of New York Law 
Institute, little or nothing. After his death, when 
the library was being catalogued for public sale, 
the pamphlet was found in a mass of magazine 
clippings. This priceless addition to Californiana is, 
as far as is known, the first book published in 
California and of great value as an important source 
of historical data. The fact that this is the only known 
copy of “Laws for the Better Government of Cali- 
fornia” printed in 1848 is of course the main reason 
for its remarkable price. This precious pamphlet 
is now in the Henry E. Huntington library and art 
gallery at San Marino, California. The booklet was 
printed in San Francisco by S. Brannan and issued 
by authority of R2 V. Mason, Col, Ist, U.S. Drags: 
& Governor,” 

Rare book lovers indeed seem early to develop 
a sixth sense. William Harris Arnold, whose re- 
markable collections of American poets, Tennyson 
and Stevenson, won the admiration of collectors 
both here and abroad, was credited with an unusual 
“sense for rare books.” Doubtless few other col- 
lectors have had such remarkable finds. Soon after 
he began collecting and when still a novice, he saw 
an entry in a London catalogue of Alfred Tenny- 
son’s “The True and the False, Four Idylls of the 
King.” The quoted price was 7s. 6p. A cable from 
Arnold eventually brought it to his home in New 
York and there he found that indeed he had a dis- 
covery. In this slender octavo volume was one of 
the rarest of the “Trial Books” of the poet, a volume 
printed but not published by Edward Moxon in 
1859. At that time the only known copy of this 
book was the one in the Foster Library at South 
Kensington. 

But any booklover can give you even more re- 
markable incidents, although possibly dealing with 
books of less rarity. Part of the charm of this 
delightful recreation is the ‘ardor of the chase.” 
Perhaps in a catalogue, in a pile of old bookstall 
remainders or among some overlooked items in a 
sale may be found a relatively priceless acquisition. 
It was a fortunate person who bought about a year 
ago in London that odd lot of music in which was 
hidden Shelley’s “The Posthumous Fragments of 
Margaret Nicholson,” privately printed at Oxford, 
1810. Although only a booklet of 29 pages, a similar 
copy brought $6,750 at the Buxton-Forman sale. 


One of the questions that is always being asked 
of the rare book collector, and to which indeed it 
is difficult to find a complete answer, is “What 
makes a book rare?” Of course we might rule out 
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at the start editions so extremely limited as that 
of the recent two-copy issue of “Where the Blue 
Begins” by Christopher Morley. Both books are 
handsomely bound and contain several special proofs 
of the Rackham illustrations tipped in. Mr. Morely 
contributed an autographed preface. This is rarity 
indeed! It is not likely that either copy will be 
offered for sale, very soon, at least, since one is in 
the possession of James F. Drake, the rare book- 
dealer, who will not sell a book autographed to 
him; while the other copy is owned by a well-known 
private collector. 

There are, however, other factors or rarity, such 
as the actual wearing out of an edition by constant 
use. This, apparently, was the fate of one of the 
early American books, “The New England Primer,” 
of which there is no copy known to exist having 
an earlier date than thirty-seven years after first 
publication, The reverse might happen also, where 
the early work of an author is so little appreciated 
that copies are carelessly destroyed and compara- 
tively few get into circulation. 


Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam, when it was first 
published by Quaritch in 1859, was so little in de- 
mand that eight years later he still had a quantity 
of the edition on his hands. In order to get rid 
of the books he sold them at a penny apiece and 
most of them served their purpose as pipe-lighters. 
Years later this first edition, very rare, rose to £21, 
and, in the comic irony of the bookhunter’s fate, a 
copy was bought at this price by Quaritch himself 
at a book auction in 1898. 

An incident nearer home is that of Poe’s “Tamer- 
lane.” This was issued anonymously, and that had 
something to do with the fact that the first known 
copy was not recognized until shortly after 1884, 
when it was discovered by the British museum 
among a bundle of pamphlets. Only three more 
have been discovered since. The apparent loss of 
practically the whole edition is theoretically ex- 
plained by the fact that the publication of the book 
was the first venture of Calvin S. Thomas, a young 
friend of Poe’s, and since it seemed to prove profit- 
able to neither author nor printer, probably the 
printing was never completed. Over a century later 
one of the copies of this little book brought at the 
sale of the Huntington library $11,600, which is the 
highest price ever paid for an American author. 

Fires sometimes burn up publishers’ warehouses, 
thus destroying the larger part of an edition, such 
as occurred in the case of one American publication, 
of which only the two copies that went to Wash- 
ington for copyright purposes and one other copy 
were all that were left of a whole edition. Some- 
times a dispute occurring between the author and 
his publisher has caused the destruction of nearly 
a whole edition. 

Another possible reason for scarcity which has 
the charm of a human touch is that the books of 
a well-loved author are held out of the open market 
because there are many owners who may not be 
interested in rare books but are interested in rare 
spirits and who still love to possess these literary 
friends and companions in the early form in which 
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they made their first appeal. One must not mis- 
judge rare book collectors and cast on them the 
thoughtless aspersion that they care only for the 
form of the book and nothing for its soul. For 
the true collector of rare books, only books that 
have that quality that endures, that flaming sense 
of uniqueness of spirit which is the soul of litera- 
ture are worthy of his meticulous care and loving 
patience. To choose a book with regard to its 
author and association, one must be a great reader 
and also a discriminating one. No one without ap- 
preciation of the beauties of literature ever made 
a small and interesting or a great and interesting 
collection of rare books. What makes the Shakes- 
peare folios and quartos so priceless today is the 
spirit of Shakespeare in his wonderful writings. 


r. VVILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARES 


COMEDIES, 
HISTORIES, & 
TRAGEDIES, 


Publifhed according to the True Originall Copies. | / 


fosane 


Title page of 1623 folio. Edition is not excessively rare, but perfect copies are. 
Courtesy of the American Art Galleries 
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Perhaps to the outsider and often to some col- 
lectors there is confusion between rarity and value. 
A book that is rare may not always have great 
value. Its rarity is a personal attribute. Value 
steps in when a great many people want the same 
thing. Books and pamphlets of historical import, 
volumes on special subjects in which only a few 
collectors may be interested or authors who hold 
little interest for most people may be hard to get 
but not necessarily expensive. A Gutenberg Bible 
is worth thousands, but many family Bibles, even 
if several hundred years old and almost unique, 
lack the value which has accrued to this historic 
specimen of early printing. In the items in which 
most rare book lovers are interested, rarity and 
value coincide. 


It is also a curious fact that 
the auction value of a book is 
A not necessarily its true value. 
Many factors may enter into 
| the making of the price of a 
book at auction: bad weather, 
keeping buyers away; the con- 
dition of the book; and wheth- 
er or not someone wants the 
volume enough to pay any 
price in order to secure it. One 
may note in passing that the 


dyed-in-the-wool rare book 
collector has an instinct for 
\ striking an average between 


| different sales and at different 
times. 


The collector who buys with 
some thought and discrimina- 
tion and only now and then 
allows himself the great joy 
of paying more than he thinks 
should be paid for a book be- 
cause he simply must have it, 
will in the long run more than 
average good in his buyings. 
Mr. Newton has stated that in 
his belief books, in spite of the 
high prices that they often 
bring in the shops and at auc- 
tion, have only just begun to 
advance,—that “there is no 
limit to the prices that they 
will bring, as time goes on.” 


Yet book collecting is doubt- 
less one of the most inexpen- 
sive forms of aesthetic recrea- 
tion. The collector who uses 
ordinary good sense and who 
has a feeling for literary val- 
ues as well as ability to detect 


“oood things” should after 
a certain length of time be 


able to get many times over 
what he originally paid for the 
volumes. A recent instance of 
such collecting is that of Wil- 
liam H. Arnold, who after col- 
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lecting first editions of American authors for six years 
at a cost of $3,481 sold them for $7,339. During a sim- 
ilar space of time he collected English authors, for 
which he paid $10,066 and from which he realized $10,743. 

It is odd to learn how haphazard and planless 
were the beginnings of many rare book collectors. 
One of my friends, who is now specializing on first 
editions of a small group of English lyric poets 
started in his college days by purchasing beautifully 
bound volumes of his favorite authors. From that 
he began to take an interest in first editions; then it 
was a short step to association copies. Another 
friend contracted the habit, or virtue if you will, by 
picking up one memorable day a copy of his favor- 
ite poet with his autograph on the flyleaf. Dr, Ro- 
senbach, the great American bookdealer, says that 
all collectors begin with Cruikshank and also end 
with him. His reason for this somewhat cryptic 
saying is that the possessor of Cruikshank drawings 
may have Dickens, Thackeray, Ainsworth, Field- 
ing, Smollett, Goldsmith and even Shakespeare. 

William’ H. Arnold began, as so many collectors 
do, by gathering books at random. Soon, how- 
ever, he began a systematic collection of the works 
of American authors,—Bryant, Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Thoreau and Hawthorne. Later he 
turned to English authors, of whom Tennyson and 
Stevenson were his more particular loves. Even 
John W. Clawson, whose collection includes more 
extreme rarities than the well known Huntington, 
became interested in rare books without a well de- 
fined objective. But, one should add, he soon devel- 
oped a penchant for association books and Eliza- 
bethan literature. 

Haphazard and undignified as these ways seem of 
entering the august yet delightful realms of rare 
book collecting, they no doubt represent the best 
way to begin. Follow your literary loves, might 
well be the golden rule for beginners. If you want 
more precise advice, listen to Andrew Lang: 

There are three ways of collecting, he says. 
First, you may collect what people do not want 
today but may tomorrow. Second, you may start 
a collection that will be valuable in mass but not 
in detail. One man, for instance, started out to 
get every edition of every book and article that 
Arthur Machen published. Such a collection, An- 
drew Lang caustically remarks, has the virtue 
of never being complete, but that is about the only 
virtue it has. The third, and in his opinion the 
best mode of collecting, is to decide upon how much 
you can afford to pay for books during the year 
or half year and buy some fine or beautful thing 
up to that amount. 

I imagine many old collectors will smile a de- 
lightful, whimsical or perhaps wry smile over this 
last cautious procedure. For in the collector’s soul 
lies, always, potentially, the spirit of a spendthrift. 


Picking up first editions of a favorite author is 
perhaps as satisfactory a way of beginning a col- 
lection as any. But why first edition? To the 
reader of books as books a last edition might seem 
much more useful than a first edition. As a rarity, 
was it not Lamb who said that tenth editions were 
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more rare than firsts? Yet a first edition has the 
distinction of being the very book right from the 
hand of the author. He has read the proofs, made 
his own changes and given it the last look of trep- 
idation and triumph as he sent this child of his 
brain out into the world. The very format of the 
book, its binding, paper, type and general arrange- 
ment reflect the period of its birth and hold as 
much charm of association as the clothes depicted 
in our favorite portrait of the author. 

The most obvious clue to a first edition, outside 
of a catalogue description, is where the date of the 
preface or dedication are the same as the date at 
the foot of the title page. Also it may generally 
be taken for granted that if there is no evidence 
to the contrary the book is a first edition. Such 
books, however, should be scrutinized closely. 
Erasures are sometimes made. Later editions of 
a book, where there is new material or other changes 
in it, are considered genuine first editions of their 
kind. Sometimes later editions are more interesting 
because of changes from the first edition. 

After the purchase of the first edition, that cov- 
eted slender or sturdy volume, come those delight- 
ful half hours spent in scrutinizing the treasure, 
page by page; not only reading again, if the pages 
are cut, the charming words of the writer, but in 
noting carefully any printer’s deviations from usual 
typographical arrangement, or any errors. Perhaps 
your volume may have some distinguishing error, 
like one of the first few copies of Conrad’s “Arrow 
of Gold”, where on page 67 the printer has unfor- 
tunately omitted the “A” in the title at the top 
of the page. Here the printer's oversight was a 
proof of the volume being one of the earliest cop- 
ies of the edition and this has increased its value. 

“There is a sense of security in an old book, 
which time has criticised for us,’ says Lowell— 
and here, perhaps, he has hit upon one of the charms 
of all old things—including books. 
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CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS 


“American Homestead, Winter,” is one oi the 
four seasons, by Currier & Ives, always a source 
of delight to collectors. Painted by G. H. Durrie, 
and dated 1868, it is shown here through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. E. Gottschalk. 


Scenes of country life, as pictured by Currier & Ives, 
are very much sought after. The great demand has 
caused them to increase in price in a remarkable man- 
ner. It is not to be wondered that they are disappear- 
ing into the private collections as they are the most 
authentic picture record we have of life as it was in 
the rural communities of our country. We quote a 
few of the most prized— 

American Homestead, Autumn. 
& Ives. 

Winter Morning in the Country. 
Undated. 

Frozen Up. Currier & Ives. Dated 1872. 

Summer In the Country. Currier & Ives. Undated. 

Home Sweet Home; the Old Oaken Bucket. Currier 
& Ives. Undated. 


Dated 1869. Currier 


Currier & Ives. 


SRTERED ACTORDNG)|TO ADT CF CONGRESS “Dt TRE'YEAR 186s BX OVARIER & IVES IN THE Clam OFrice OF THE DISTRICT QOURT OF THR US FOR TMi SOUTHER? LisTAICT OF NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHED BY CURRIER & IVES 125 NASSAU ST NEW YORK 


; 
2 


be _ ANIERICAN HOMEST EAD WINTER, 


AMERICAN HOMESTEAD 
WINTER 


Currier & Ives, dated 1868, small folio 


Courtesy of E. Gottschalk 
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Portrait by Wayman Adams 


RUSS EE lLeL Wo 2H OfRera 


Mr. Thorpe, of Douglastown, Long Island, has been a studious 
enthusiast of the Fine Arts for more than fifteen years and has 
acquired a keen eye and knowledge of prints and paintings of most 
schools and periods. 

He is perhaps better known for his devotion to fine and rare 
early Americana, and the past few years he has given most of his 
time to private collectors of this material. 
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WHALE OIL LAMPS 


~ (Continued from Page 20) 


The sole reason for the glass eye covered over with a 
pewter shade to catch and magnify the feeble rays 
upon whichever object they are turned. These of 
course were much later and were a definite step in the 
progress of lighting. 

A word now about the oil itself. As you know 
whales in those early days were found in great quan- 
tities off the New England coast. Someone discovered, 
in the way that so many things come to be, by chance, 
that the sperm made an excellent illuminant. This 
discovery almost immediately gave a new industry to 
the villages along the coast. The record of whale 
fishing is the record of one of the most fascinating 
industries our country has ever known. It is a record 
pregnant with every element of interest. 

A dangerous livelihood it was, full of risk and hard- 
ship. What indeed if it brought wealth, it brought 
sorrow and toil as well. However, it was a means of 
keeping a family alive and it grew and grew, develop- 
ing as it went the country. Who knows that if kero- 
sene and gas had not been discovered but what New 
Bedford might have been the metropolis of our coun- 
try. A friendly rule was passed that said the heads 
of all whales captured by the residents should go to 
the minister of that town. No chance of his being 
shut out in darkness. 

As time went on the oil went through a refining 
process which made worthy the expensive and gor- 
geous astral lamps. Refined oil gave a steady and 
almost odorless light and was used up to the first half 
of the Nineteenth Century, superseding as it did the 
highly inflammable camphene which flared forth a few 
years before. Since the last half of the Eighteenth 
Century, the Argand lamps had been coming to the 
fore. Yet the Swiss chemist had not succeeded entirely 
in putting out of use the whale oil lamps. For custom 
is stronger than science. 

His invention was simple enough and paved the way 
for advancement in lighting. The wick was made 
round so that it could be enclosed into a metal tube 
which went down into the font. It permitted a cur- 
rent of air which entirely consumed the carbon and 
eave a strong light free from smoke and soot. The 
chimney was the next invention. Then it was easy 
enough to continue along the path of finer and better 
lamps. 

But that is another story, the story of achievement. 
These whale oil lamps are a story of struggle and 
development, and have no part in the sparkling prisms 
and fleur-de-lis shades that were used in the later days 
of the Nineteenth Century, keeping their place upon 
parlor tables and the shelf in front of a long pier 
glass until not so many years ago. The eirondelles 
tinkled at a later and more polished date with their 
soft chimes, perhaps reminiscent of the glories of 
France. 

The history of lamps is the history of the race. Love, 
war, peace just as you choose to read it. “Old lamps 
to sell?” Aladdin’s cry. And now as then we heed 
the call. 
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QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Queen Anne Corners, Accord, Mass. 


We have found many a beautiful piece and a 
few Museum ones this winter 


Curly Maple Spanish foot low-boy; Walnut Spanish 
foot high-boy; early rare Walnut highboy on turned 
leg base; small walnut low-boy, claw and ball foot, with 
shell; set of 8 Chippendale chairs, claw and ball foot, 
handsomely carved backs.; six charming Sheraton 
chairs; two sets fine Windsor chairs; several fine din- 
ing room tables; several slender fluted maple and ma- 
hogany beds, one exceptionally fine with four fluted 
posts; several very complete and perfect lustre-tea sets. 


ALL PIECES ABSOLUTELY ORIGINAL 
NO REPLACEMENTS EARLY PANELLING 


RARE AMERICANA 


Naval and Historical Views 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
CHOICE WORKS OF ART 


BONAVENTURE GALLERIES 
536 MADISON AVENUE 


NEWYORK] Ciiry 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


DRESSERS CURLY MAPLE HIGHBOY 
PINE CHESTS CORNER CUPBOARDS 
TABLES BUREAUS 

DESKS SIDEBOARDS 
BEDS CHAIRS 


Ironware, Glass Lamps, Pewter, China, Clocks 
PRINTS, Etc. 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue, 
ON BOSTON POST ROAD 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Telephone 845 Norwalk 


LAE 
PHILADELPHEAANTIOUE CO. 
ANNOUNCES 
The Removal of its 
ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
to 


1725 Chestnut Street, 


Where a new, enlarged collection 
of Antiques is now on exhibit 
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THE ATTIC TREASURE SHOP 
38 Haddon Avenue 
HADDONFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Walnut High-Boy—2 Fireside Wing Chairs— 
Cherry Knee-Hole Writing Table—Small Mahog- 
any Pembroke Table—Martha Washington Sew- 


ing Table in Curly Maple. 
Located on the High-Road to New Jersey’s Famous 
Coast Resorts and only Seven Miles from Philadelphia. 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY SAMUEL N. RHOADS 
Antiques Rare Books & Prints 


HADDOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


Antiques 


Announces his Removal to 


7 East 54th Street 
New York City 


The Modern Revival of 
Old Colonial Pattern Weaving 


very one loves to weave. Old Colonial 

Hand Looms can be easily put in con- 
dition for weaving. Through my courses 
with patterns and diagrams hundreds 
have learned to weave beautiful fabrics of 
WN all kinds. For my booklet on the prac- 
tical art of Colonial Hand Weaving. 


ae Write Colonial Hand Weaving 
Headquarters—Studio 446 


MARY M.ATWATER 


THE: SH Udell DEE CRA RISC Ore lnc. 
1416 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 
LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 
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THE DRAGON IN CHINESE ART 


(Continued from Page 23) 


he remonstrated the third time, when the prince not 
only declined to make the reforms, but dismissed the 
faithful courtier from serving about his person. 

Ken Yuan not being able to survive the ruin of his 
country, which he foresaw was impending, plunged 
into the Yang ts’ze Kiang and was drowned. ‘There- 
fore the Festival consists of throwing gifts and sacri- 
fices into the water, and the pretense of searching for 
the body of Ken Yuan which was never recovered. 

The dragon, however, is not forgotten, and on the 
ninth moon, he is paid homage to and honoured at 
the Feast of Lanterns. The purpose of the ceremony 
of “Dragon Lanterns” as it is also called, is in a degree 
one of exorcism. Hundreds of silk lanterns carried 
by the populace, glittering, swaying, writhing in forms 
of dragon are borne through the city to the accom- 
paniment of drums, tom-toms, and firecrackers, for 
if evil spirits hate anything, as one writer says, it 1s 
public attention being called to their presence. 

The earliest known representation of the Chinese 
dragon in art is still a matter of doubt among the 
authorities. We have, however, some specimen of 
bronze and carved jade upon which the dragon is de- 
picted, as early as the Chou dynasty (B.C. 1125-255) 
which is the earliest we can trace it from existing 
specimens and documentary evidence. Whether the 
dragon is a Chinese invention or was derived from a 
foreign art, is also an open question. While some 
authorities hold that it came or was borrowed by the 
Chinese from India and Persia, and some even say 
Assyria, of which the latter seems the most unlikely. 
A. Foucher sees in the Gandhara dragons with the 
jewel the probable origin of the eternal subject in 
Chinese art, to which Dr. T. Laufer replies: 

“In the rest he holds the theory that the Chinese 
dragon which in this form I cannot approve of unless 
it shall be proved to us by which way the motive may 
have spread from Assyria to China. Which is the 
historic and geographical route leading from Assyria 
to China? That remains the question to be answered 
and I am convinced that there never was such a direct 
way since there is not the slightest evidence for it, 
and the alleged and real coincidence between Chinese 
and Assyrian art must be explained through inter- 
mediary provinces, particularly through the domain 
of ancient Siberian or Turkish art and that of Tur- 
kestan. . . It may very well be that certain dragon 
motives may have arrived in China with Buddhism 
but that does not prove that all dragon forms of China 
and particularly those of pre-Buddhistic times have 
been adopted from India or Persia. We see that the 
Chinese represented lions, elephants and monkeys before 
any contact with India, and when Buddhism brought 
to them other designs of the same animals they readily 
imitated them in Indian style. The representations of 
dragons might have undergone a similar course of 
development.” 

In this, one cannot but help to agree as the more 
logical reasoning, and since we have to be satisfied 
with theories in place of facts, then the least we may 
do is to accept the most reasonable and defined. 
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Pe ibaPRICE FOR GOOD; PIECES 
SAYS JACOB MARGOLIS 


“T came to this country, the United States, from 
England in 1892, and in the same year started to 
work as a cabinet maker for Simons & Stephens in 
Hartford, Connecticut. They dealt at the time in 
the finest Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
furniture. The first piece that I repaired for them 
is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the 
Palmer Collection. I remained in their employment 
for four years. From then on until 1904 I worked 
for various people, privately and for dealers, repair- 
ing only American furniture. (At that time we 
stained all maple mahogany). 


“In 1904 I opened a shop in New York, for the 
purpose of repairing and selling Early American 
furniture. The first pieces I had were two curly 
maple highboys and a curly maple double gate-leg 
table. Mr. Koopman, one of the New York City 
dealers, came in one day and asked me the price of 
each highboy. I told him he could have one for 
forty dollars and the other one for thirty-five dol- 
lars. His reply was, “Margolis, you are crazy, you 
paid too much for this stuff.” Then I asked him 
how much he would give for the two of them. He 
said, “Fifty-five dollars,” and I sold them to him 
for that price. 

“A few days later another prominent dealer in 
American furniture came to see me. He asked me 
the price of my gate-leg table. I told him eighteen 
dollars. He replied, ‘I will only give you twelve 
Hollapmmometnatmraples so le told him, lm sorry 
I cannot sell the table to you for twelve dollars, 
because it cost me more than that; but you can 
have it for sixteen dollars.” He laughed and said, 
“You paid too much for your table, and walked 


out. The following day the table was sold for 
twenty-five dollars. 
“A buyer who does not get ‘crazy’ sometimes 


will always miss the best pieces in the long run. 
This holds not only for Jake Margolis, the cabinet 
maker, but also for his customers. Ten years from 
now, when no important piece of Early American 
furniture can be bought in old farms and mansions 
or in the houses of old Philadelphia or Boston 
families, the real rush for American furniture will 
begin. Then the careful buyer of 1924 will realize 
that, while he has some nice pieces that have in- 
creased in value, he can duplicate them in the mar- 
ket if he pays the increased prices. 


“Somebody told me recently that there are two 
wings in the Metropolitan Museum, where the 
American public can learn something special. The 
one is the new Colonial wing. The other is the 
wing of the Morgan Collection. I asked him, ‘Just 
why the Morgan wing?’ ‘Well,’ he answered, ‘Mr. 
J. P. Morgan was in his time one of those ‘crazy 
buyers’ who bought everything that was really im- 
portant, without regard for the price. Now look 
at the Morgan wing!’ 


The important thing is to get the goods while 
they can be gotten. 


og 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 914 x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


ANTIQUES FOR THE TRADE— 
LOWEST PRICES IN NEW YORK 


of Staffordshire figures and 
plates, ink pots, candlesticks, 
lamps and salts. Paper-weights, Lacquer trays, 
Samplers, Needlepoint, Prints, Iron Betty and 
Rush Lamps. Tea-caddies, Silhouettes, pink, 
copper and silver Lustre. Flasks, Cup-Plates and 
American Glass. Pistols, Ship Models, Figurines. 


Large assortment 
dogs. Pewter 


NTIS ER 
679 Lexington Avenue (56th St.) 


New York City 


ANTIQUE WOODWORK 


Panelling, mantels, etc. 
American Furniture 


Fine Cabinet Work 


The 16 East 13th Street 


Antique Shop 
New York City 


HEYMAN BROTHERS & BOLD 


PRINTERS and BINDERS 
of Fine Catalogs 


FOR BOOKSELLERS 
AND ART DEALERS 


Small Editions for Authors 
e e e 


812 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Circle 4822 or 9520 
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17th Century 


FLEMISH VERDURE TAPESTRY 


“LAIN D'S CA Fee 
LOR ttaezinas b> yoanOmne 


To Be Sold to Settle an Estate 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


100 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


EF. GOTTSCHALK 


“The Old Print Shop” 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 
Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 


Reproduction of a 
Louis XV Bergére 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES, REPRODUCTIONS 
OF ANTIQUE WALL PANELS AND 
FURNITURE COVERINGS 

Cushion Tops Sossoege Valances 
Scarves x) Portiéres of Tapestry 


TRANSPARENT TAPESTRY 
(a French innovation permitting Tapestry to be used 
in open spaces). 
Tapestry made to your exact specifications. 


J. R. HERTER eoc@n 


Manufacturers and Importers 
of Hand-made Tapestries. 


441 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


LANDING OF LAFAYETTE BOWL AND PITCHER 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


Arts -: Antiques 


A fine collection of Furniture, Glass, 
China, Pewter, ete. 


S. E. Corner 18TH AND SpruCE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Branch 928-30 Pine Street 
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From the 
RONALD COPELAND 
COLLECTION, 
Colwich, Staffordshire 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Copeland & Thompson 
206 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


OU DOS P.O: Diem GiriiiNes 


A few rare Antique Services in China, Stone and Earthen- 


ware to offer. 


Consisting of Tea Dinner and Dessert Sets 


Old English Silver Service 


LONDON 1762 - 1768 


Used in the old Van Rensselaer family at 
Albany, New York 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
BEAUTIFUL TEA SERVICE 


A Real Antiquity in Silver 


GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street :: Boston, Mass. 


Consultant and Valuer of 
Old American Silver 


& 


dB. 

A Fine 
WILLARD 
Shelf Clock 
in Mahogany 
41 in. High 

ENTIRELY 

ORIGINAL 


@ 


(The Colony Shops 


ANTIQUES 


GINSBURG & LEVY 397 Madison Avenue 


Prints 3: Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 


Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton — 13 miles from Trenton 


CHARLES SOMMERLAD 
Antiques Restored 


GENERAL FURNITURE SERVICE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I, 


98 Orange Street, 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 


Removed to 
8 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American 
PAINTINGS, PRINTS, GLASS, CHINA, 
POTTERY, COINS, MEDALS 


POs EH Pili ee UsG Net 
Post Road and Central Ave., Rye, N. Y. 


Fine Oak Mantelpice—Elizabethan Style, 8% 
by 6 ft. Beautifully Hand Carved—Would Grace 
a Country Home. Price $400 
I have quite a stock of EARLY AMERICAN and 
other Antique Furniture. Several individual chairs 
and two sets chairs, one set of seven. Reasonable. 


AN OLD SEA CAPTAIN’S HOME (14 Rooms) 
FULL OF ANTIQUES! 


Glass, Chinas, Lanterns, Copper Lustre, Fireplace Pieces, 
Currier & Ives Prints, Delft, Doll Furniture, Coins, etc. 


WRITE ME YOUR WANTS 
Also a Place to Rest while in Salem 


GRAHAM’S ANTIQUES, 25 Lynde St., 
SALEM, MASS. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, 
town histories furnished. 
supplied. 
solicited. 


family and 
Back numbers of all magazines 
No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 


At the Woodmont Inn 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Two pine hanging Cupboards, 
Dough Table, Mahogany and 
curly maple butler’s desk, Hep- 
plewhite Serving Table, inlaid, 
original brasses; Staffordshire 
figure, Bust of Washington, 
rare N. Currier and Currier & 

Ives Prints, ete. 


THE WOODMONT INN 
14 Cherry St., Woodmont, Conn 
Phone, Milford 624-2 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 


ANTIQUES 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 
Spring 7017 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 


115 E. Putnam Avenue 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

Old Mahogany Lustre 
Early American Furniture—Old China 


ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
On the Boston Post Road 
An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


SIMON STEPHENS 


pecialist 
HOOKED AND ORIENTAL 


Rugs and Carpets Washed and 


REPAIRED 


157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


ANTIQUES 
FINE OLD FURNITURE REPAIRED & REFINISHED 
SHIP MODEL REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


DONALD M. TIFFANY, 
106 BROADWAY, — BAYSIDE, L. 1. N. Y. 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, oo Haverhill, Mass. 


I am making a specialty in Empire goods of every descrip- 
tion in quantity to Dealers; photos and descriptions of any 
goods you wish to call for sent on application. All letters 
promptly answered. have a stock that enables me to 
quote prices as low as any dealer in the East. For refer- 


ence Haverhill Chamber of Commerce, Haverhill, Mass. 


AT PRIVATE SALE 


Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Murray, 4 vols. $17.50. Athenaeus, 
Bohn, 3 vols., $15 (extremely rare). Apuleius, The Golden 
Ass, Addlington’s translation, 1566, finest edition, illus- 
trated in gold and colors, by Boscheres, $15, Brantome, 
Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 handsome volumes, $17.50. Sir 
Richard Burton Memorial Ed., 7 vols., $35. Don Quixote 
first and best English trans., by Thos. Shelton; illus. by 
Vanderbank, 2 vols., Navarre Society, 1923, $15. Reynard 
the Fox, Arnold, illus. by Kaulbach and Wolf, superb 
copy. half polished calf, $12.59 


JOHN GALLETTI, 400 Grand St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 
RARE AND INTERESTING books in all branches of 


Literature, Autographs, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
Catalogues sent free on application to— 


R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, London S. E., Eng. 


Bipril, 1925 


aN 


Small advertisements under Classified Headings, 50 cents per line per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.00 


FOR SALE 


AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrated Authors, Generals, 
Statesmen and other notables bought and_ sold. 

Send for sample copy of THE AUTOGRAPH BULLE- 

TIN, a Catalogue and Magazine for Collectors. Thos. 

F. Madigan, successor to Patrick F. Madigan (estab- 

lished 1888). 

THE AUTOGRAPH SHOP, 43 W. 49th St., NewYork. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 
guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 


Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 
MAPLE SIDEBOARD—Chairs and beds, pink lustre 


tea pot, cake plate, six sauce dishes, nine small 
plates alike, glass whale oil lamps, Currier & Ives 
prints. TESSIE LOU HAYES, 465 Jefferson Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


FINE OLD eight-leg mahogany sofa, Walnut Queen 

Ann Lowboy; inlaid high chest; Lustre, Sheffield 
glass; hooked rugs; Barber's ““American Glassware’, 
$5.00. LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT, West Chester, 
Pa., Route 2. 


ANTIQUE LOVERS—Send us your name and ad- 

dress, in return for which we will send you a free 
copy of “Antique Collector.’’ Positively no obliga- 
tions. H. K. SLEDGE, 433 Pacific Building, San 


Francisco, California. 


THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, Plainfield, N. J., in- 

vites you to visit their shoppe where you will find 
one of the largest collections in New Jersey and only 
one hour from New. York. 


EXQUISITE, hand crochet 
Sacrifice, $75.00 

ALEX. T. KOOMANOFF 
737 Amsterdam Ave., near 96th St., New York. 


RARE ANTIQUE PICTURE NAILS with White, Ruby. 
Green and Yellow Crystal Star Centers, the kind 

grandfather used. Price $3 per dozen. WM. VAN 

RENSSELAER ABDILL, Titusville, N. J. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Walnut slope desk, 
six secret drawers; mahogany Secretary, interior 

drawers maple; English cross bow. Inlaid Stock Rifle, 

shaving stands. H. L. WILKINS, Blackstone, Va. 


A COLLECTION 
OF ABOUT EIGHTY CHINA SLIPPERS 
Brought from all parts of the World. 
Address M.L.S., care The Antiquarian. 


BUREAU, Seventeenth Century, Flemish, serpentine 
front, diamond pattern walnut veneer, original 
locks, cupid brasses, excellent restored condition. (& 


W. PORTER, 103 35th St., Newport News, Virginia. 
SILHOUETTES, old and modern. Send me your pho- 


tograph and let me paint your personal silhouettes 
in profile. Your friends will like them. Address S.I.L., 


care The Antiquarian. 


A GOOD WINDSOR BENCH 
(All original) 
Price, $300. 

Address D.O.S., care The Antiquarian. 


rare antique Spread. 


FOR SALE 


CURLY MAPLE drop leaf dining table, 40 inches 

wide, 54 inches long, with both leaves up. In per- 
fect condition. Has very beautiful curl all over. 
Price, $60.00. Send for photo. JOSEPH LACEY, 
1034 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIE CRUST Curly Maple table, made about ten years 

ago out of old curly maple 32-inch top. The entire 
table has a very beautiful curl all over. Price $110.00. 
Send for photo. JOSEPH LACEY, 1034 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I START AWAY May Ist for summer buying (sum- 
mer address, London, N. H.) I still have 400 pieces 
of good antiques. Gate-Leg, Duck Foot, Tavern, But- 


terfly tables, all kinds of chairs. Dealers preferred. 
J. J. SHAY, 54 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 


A nine and a half inch 
GOLDEN AMBER WHALE OIL LAMP 
In proof condition. 


Address D.O.S., care The Antiquarian. 
SPANISH LACE Wedding Veil, more than one hun- 


dred years old; in perfect condition. Rare speci- 
men. It would be suitable for a Museum or a fine 
piece for a Collector. Address J.H.S., care Antiquarian 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


A FIVE INCH PORRINGER 
by Thomas Danforth and Sherman Boardman 
Address D.O.S., care The Antiquarian. 


STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES—If interested in repro- 
ductions of Staffordshire dogs, figures and tobies, 


communicate. Importer, 311 E. 56th St., New York. 


ANTIQUE SECTIONAL India shawl, also Paisley, 
$185.00 if taken together. Address H.A.C., care 
The Antiquarian. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


PRIVATE STAMP COLLECTOR desires old postage 

stamps, large or small lots, loose or in albums; 
strips, pairs, blocks, full or part sheets; odd labels on 
original envelopes used as stamps by Express Com- 
panies. Anything on Wells Fargo Express Co. o 
Toppan, Carpenter, Casilier & Co., Bank Note En- 
gravers with essays, proofs, etc. of their government 


work. Also stamp literature. What have you? G. 
Atwood Jackson, 105 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


I WANT TO PURCHASE 
AN ENTIRE COLLECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES. 
Write to Box 86, Cos Cob, Conn. 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
I WISH TO PURCHASE a Pewter Snuff Box, made 


and marked by an American Pewterer. Address 


J. S. C., Care of “The Antiquarian.” 
WANTED—FPictures of New York City, Chicago, San 


Francisco; also railroad and steamship pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 7 East 54th St., New York. 


* 
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Che 
Creasure 
inuwse 


PINE DOWER 
CHEST 
with ball feet 
Set of four 
CHICKENCOOP 
WINDSORS 
Set of Six 
SHERATON 
WINDSORS 
Sandwich Glass 
Pewter and Crude 
Pine Pieces forthe 


: Country Home 
SIDNEY K. POWELL 
659 Ferry Boulevard, - Stratford, Conn. 


ANTIQUES 


MARY LENT 
9 East Eighth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


KERN’S ART SHOP 


1725 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. BARBER’S BOOK 
Duncan Phyfe Mahogany folding top card table....$85.00 OF 
Pair Sandwichglass whale oil) lamps penetra $45.00 EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 
Pair large Sandwich glass compotes, horse-shoe pat’n $18.00 A’ limited numbertacnme duteduae $5.00 
Bristol’ glass mgs S20... stewie ete c siese to aetemnei te aes $5.00 OLD d RARE BOOKS is a2 
Rare Pewterwiares top lnlestandr.oeern ss enero $85.00 eel 
Crystal glass Vase, four crystal, ball base.......... $20.09 
French, English, American Furniture, Silver, China, Glass. HARRY STONE 
DEALERS WELCOME 137 Fourth Avenue New York City 


AT THE STEPPING STONE SMALL 


HEPPELWHITE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG SECRETARY 
Pink Lustre Tea Set 
Pine hanging Cupboard; 6 pine Decorated Chairs; ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lowboy; Pink and Copper Lustre; Pewter, Silver. On the 
BUTTERFLY TABLE——SHIP MODELS LEXINGTON ROAD 


Concord, Mass. 


277 Elm Street, - West Haven, Conn. Telephone 215-W 


MABEL TALIAFERRO 
ANTIQUES 


eventh Avenue at Charles Street — New York Cit 
| | | I GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Telephone WATKINS 1776 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
PINE 
SECRETARY 
DESK, WITH 
ORIGINAL OLD 
HANDLES 
In the Rough 


MARTHA 
REEVES 
DeHAAS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1026 Pine Street 


Do Your Own Stencilling 


HE secret of old-fashioned stencilling lay in 
combining a number of single designs to make 
various patterns, and in correctly applying the gilt. 
How this was done is known to very few except 
Maple and Curly Maple Beds old-time craftsmen, of whom I am one. 
Monette Pewter Dresser Send to me for sheet of 20 designs, directions for 
cutting, and applying, and correct stencil brush. 
Several Sets of Matched Chairs Then you can decorate chairs, clocks, bellows, trays, 


Excellent Pine and Walnut Dough Table etc., and preserve their true antique appearance. 


Maple and Curly Maple Chests of Drawers Complete Outfit, $3.50 Send check with order 


Early American Antiques 


See UNDAYS OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


THE LANG SYNE ANTIQUE SHOP E. E. White 


303 White Plains Road - TUCKAHOE, N. Y. BB MON (Dg ey ONO Ae 
Antique Furniture, Glass, China 


LORD BYRON'’S 
Pistols and Dagger 


DUGEONS> 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Near 54th Street 


i a 


OF TRENTON, N. J. 


ms 


" > 75s 


Spring Auction Sale of Antiques Will Take Place 
Tuesday, April 2/st, 1925 =~ At ll A.M. 


This will be a Special Spring Opening, and we will have on Exhibition 
and for sale a large assortment of Antique Chairs, Sheraton, Heppel- 
white and Chippendale; Console Tables, Bureaus and Chests of Draw- 
ers, Four Poster Beds, Candelabra, Mahogany Pie Crust Table, old 
Grandfather Clock, odd pieces of old Pewter, Silver, old Glass, Luster, 


and many others which space does not permit mentioning. 


COME AND EXAMINE MY STOCK 


a, (ee _ = 
oe ee ade gE a) 


= 


Reid’s Antique and Art Galleries | 


27-29 No. Warren Street 32-34 Chancery Lane 

FOUNDED 1889 TRENTON, N.J. 4. M. REID, Auctioneer q 
5 

OLD PORCELAINS SCULPTURE 3 


Rare Pottery Head of Buddha 


One of the finest and largest known of the 
T’ang Dynasty, 618 - 906 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES AT 
19 East 56th Street, New York 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 


LAMPS PAINTINGS 


In writing to Advertisers please mention “‘The Antiquarian” 


American and Engle 
ANTIQUES 


Glass : China : Prints : Samplers : Mirrors 
and 


Furniture 


PARTICULARLY SUITED FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


In Maple, Pine, Mahogany and Oak 


On View at Our Two Shops 


FRED J. PETERS 


52 EAST 56th STREET 384-386 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY Northern Boulevard 
Telephone Plaza 7527 FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 

Telephone Flushing 5667 


QUEEN ANNE SETTEE, all in its original condition, having all the old patina and 


mellowness that only Queen Anne Furniture has. 


It is covered in beautiful old Petit Point. 


It is now on View together with other rare Antiques at my Galleries 


381 Boylston Street LOUIS JOSEPH Boston, Mass. 


A SURPRISINGLY VAST 
COLLECTION 


The Finer Types of 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 


American and English 


Furniture 


With Decorative and Useful Objects 
of the Period 


(The Colony Shops 


AUN I OCC ESS. 


GINSBURG & LEVY 397 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 


Antique Furniture 
and Lowestoft 


FF" ithe past twenty-five years I have been 

collecting the finest English and Amer- 
ican Furniture and Lowestoft. These were 
my pride so long as I had a large home w 
which to properly place them, but recently, 
upon removal to an apartment, it becomes 
necessary to sell a part of my Collection. 
SOME OF MY ANTIQUE PIECES WOULD 
MAKE DELIGHTFUL ADDITIONS TO 
YOUR OWN HOME. There are many un- 
usual pieces among them, and they are for 


sale at very reasonable prices. 


ADRIEN FRANCOIS WELLENS 


345 West 88th Street, New York 
Phone—Schuvpler 6088 


Magnificent flat-topped tankard by Frederick Bassett 


AMERICAN PEWTER 


(J. B. Kerfoot Collection) 


ON EXHIBITION AND PRIVATE SALE 
DURING MAY 


MRS. EHRICH 
707 Fifth Avenue, at 55th Street New York, N. Y. 


Antique Furniture. Pewter, Italian Linens, Pottery, V.netian Glass 


Currier & Ives Prints 


We do not issue lists, but have 
a large stock which we sell at 
reasonable prices. About two 
hundred horse prints in both 
large and small folio. If look- 
ing for a particular print, may 


we help you? 


LEONARD M. ROBINSON 
PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO. 


738 WESTMINSTER ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


We invite your inspection of 
some of the actual Furniture 
and Appointments that graced 
the finer Houses of the 18th 
Century. 


Symons, Inc. 
London 


Antique Furniture 
Objets d’Art 


A Limited Number 
of 


SIGNED ARTISTS’ PROOFS 


JAPAN VELLUM 
At $5.00 
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412 Eighth Avenue New York 
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Che Katharine Willis Antique Shops 


With a Nation-wide Clientele, inspired by Absolute Confidence 


Our Collections of Early Furniture, Pewter, Dressers, Tavern, Sawbuck and MHutch 
Tables; Glass, Fine China, Lustre, Currier Prints, American Pewter and Hooked Rugs 


are shown in the old-time settings. 


Emphasizing the distinctive Charm of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


and are among the finest to be seen anywhere 


They are EDUCATIONAL and INSPIRATIONAL and may be acquired at 


REASONABLE, PRICES 
Your Inspection Cordially Invited 


Persons having Antiques for disposal are invited to communicate with me. 


WESTCHESTER SHOP 
321 Boston Post Road 
PORTE GOES DER Nosy. 


(Twenty miles from Broadway) 


FD 272 Hillside Avenue 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


May, 1925 


30c Per Copy 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


(Twenty minutes from Broadway) 


An exceptionally fine early Eighteenth Century pan- 
elled room with contemporary pieces of furniture. 
The details of the chimney piece and the panelling 
illustrate the pleasing architectural treatment of 
rooms of this period, and the color of the paint, 
an old apple green, is a most effective background 
for the walnut and lacquer furniture of the period. 
The added charm of color as brought into these 
rooms is also well illustrated in the use of crewel 
work and needlework on the chairs, the Chinese 
porcelains, and the brilliant flower painting in the 
overmantel. 


Courtesy of Schmidt Bros. 
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HOOKED RUGS 


The Story of Bygone Days Is Told in Their Quaint and Beautiful Designs 


By MARY JOHNSON CAREY 


HEN the Pilgrims landed on the shores of New 

England to found new homes in a strange land 
they had no conception of the extent of the territory 
which lay beyond their western horizon, nor of the 
trials and hardships which they would be called upon 
to undergo. 

Dire necessity forced them to win from the forest 
and field not only their food but their clothing, as also 
-a roof tree. They manufactured crude instruments for 
agricultural and domestic use, they learned to trap 
wild animals in order to save their small supply of am- 
munition, and the forests resounded with the noise of 
ax and saw. 

As the clothing which they had brought from the 
old world became worn and frayed, they tanned and 
prepared the skins of wild animals, and later on the 
spinning wheel and hand loom became a necessary pari 
in the household equipment of every family. 

Everything they brought 
with them, such as axes, 
saws, implements of steel, 
copper, brass and _ pewter, 
was treasured as though it ~ 
were gold, for the Old 
World was thousands of 
miles away. The rigors and 
hardships of a New Eng- 
land winter bore heavily 
upon them, the Indians in 
the woods were a constant 
menace, and nothing but 
their stout-hearted daunt- 
lessness made possible the 
winning of this great em- 
pire of ours. 

One by one obstacles were 
surmounted. Homes were 
built, clearings were made 
and crops harvested. But 
finally a natural desire for 
some of the refinements 
with which they were fa- 
miliar in the Old World 
began to be expressed. The 
log huts became more pre- 
tentious dwellings, made 
from lumber cut by hand; 
fables, chairs, beds, etc., 
were made, but all was 
crude in the extreme. 

It was during these times 


Blue Background 
Courtesy of R. W. Burnham. 


and in this environment that the hooked rug was born 
in America, finding its strongholds in New England, 
Canada and Nova Scotia. It was among the first floor 
coverings to grace an American hearthstone, and the 
date of its advent may be placed in the early part of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

The making of hooked rugs continued until the Vic- 
torian era was almost at an end but it had lost popu- 
larity and some of the charm, notably the color, of 
the early craft, was gone. But long after the Civil War 
they were practically the principal coverings for floors 
which the people in the country had. No trousseau 
was considered complete that did not have the hooked 
rugs necessary for the home that the bride was prepar- 
ing to occupy. Hooked rugs made by loving and 
admiring friends and relatives were a most common 
form of bridal present. 

The method of manufacture was simple. A linen 
square, probably a part of 
an old straw mattress, was 
spread on a frame, resemb- 
ling a quilting frame. The 
discarded coats, 
trousers, stockings, dresses, 


garments, 


etc., were carefully washed 
and sorted, being cut into 
small narrow strips. These 
strips were then dyed in va- 
rious colors from vegetable 
dyes found in the woods. 
Madder, whortleberry, oak 
gall, chicken blood, walnut, 
butternut, swamp weed, 
gave them a wide variety of 
color tones which were at 
once beautiful and _ practi- 
cally fadeless. 

In the earliest examples 
of the hooked rug, that is, 
those appearing in the 
Eighteenth Century, we find 
the most exquisite colors, 
especially the softer shades, 
which may be traced to the 
fine embroideries and bro- 
then in 

dresses among 
of France and 
Some of these 
reached 
sober and thrifty New Eng- 


caded materials 
vogue for 
the ladies 
England. 


lovely fashions 


Oval shape with raised flowers. 
Courtesy of R. W. Burnham. 


land and when their natural usefulness was over they 
lived again in the patterns of the hooked rugs. It is 
not until the Victorian era, when harsher and more 
gaudy colors came into fashion, that we find the raw 
colors and effects, so often deplored by the Abnakee 
rug-makers of the present time. Therefore, if you 
are in doubt as to the age of your hooked rug remem- 
ber that its colors may often give a valuable hint. 

When everything was ready a hook like a No. One 
crochet needle and about the same size, made from 
hard wood, bone or porcupine quill, was pressed 
through the linen square, and the strip of rag hooked 
and pulled through. The needle was again inserted 
and another loop of the rag was drawn through, mak- 
ing a close, even surface, and so on until the rug was 
hooked into the linen warp and weft and firmly held 
by each succeeding hooking. 

The process, as described on paper, seems simple 
enough. But not only was it extremely difficult to 
work in the straight lines necessary to give the proper 
texture and pattern to the rug but the gauging of 
uniform height for the loops, so that the surface on 
top would be even, required much practice before any 
degree of proficiency was reached. Rug-making also 
required perseverance and industry—a small rug six 
feet square probably took three weeks of steady effort 
to complete. Yet, like candle-dipping, spinning and 
other housewifely arts of New England, hooked-rug 
making must have had the element of charm that 
lightens drudgery. 

It is not hard to picture the women, when the busy 
day was. over, gathered in the evening around the 
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cheerful fireplace. Then, when the glow of the flames 
was reflected in the gleaming copper and pewter which 
stood on the hearth or hung in the chimney corner, 
the spinning went forward and the hooked rug was 
brought out. The young girl learned the craft from 
her mother and grandmother, but developed her pattern 
as her fancy dictated, and if we could drop in on such 
a gathering we would no doubt hear naive and amus- 
ing conversations as the worker developed her plans. 

Designs of all kinds were worked into the rug, sun- 
sets, sunrises, ships, domestic animals, Indians, wild 
flowers, anything which had made an impression on 
the mind of the worker, or an appeal to her artistic 
sense. 

Sometimes to emphasize a design, such as a garland 
of roses or a bouquet, the hooking was raised, giving 
almost the effect of a bas relief. Also, in rare in- 
stances, the design of the rug was embellished with 
stitches, and a rug of this variety is now extremely 
valuable. 

Added to the charm which variety of design gives 
the hooked rugs they have another great charm—diver- 
sity of size and shape. Some are oval, others are 
round, rectangles of every sort are common, and even 
rugs with edges rounded to form graceful scrolls. 
These last are especially prized by decorators because 
of the unusual effects which can be achieved with them. 

It must be remembered, too, that no two rugs were 
of the same texture, which depended equally on the 
material used and the looseness or compactness of the 


Ivory field in center, blue field outside oval. 
Courtesy of R. W. Burnham. 
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loops. The comple- 
tion of a hooked rug 
was an event of no 
small magnitude, and 
news traveled fast 
even then. Neighbors 
would come long dis- 
tances to see and 
compare their handi- 
craft and to discuss 
their rugs. 

So widespread did 
the custom become 
that 
scarce and were at a 


Gas me DeCailG 
premium, so the spin- 
ning wheel was called 
into play to supply a 
part of the wool used 
in the construction of 
rugs. This wool was 
spun more coarsely 
than that used in the 
manufacture of gar- 
ments and made a soft mat whose colors were more 
brilliant than those made from re-dyed material. Some 
of these rugs are surpassingly wonderful because of 
their workmanship, color and design. 

In defense of the makers of hooked rugs, it is well 
to call attention to the fact that many well executed 


Looped floral 


rug, a popular New England pattern. 


Courtesy of R. W. Burnham, 


and beautiful motifs, as well as the naive conceptions, 
appear in the rugs. During the Eighteenth Century 
France and England supplied some of the most beau- 
tiful designs, notably the floral patterns, often pleas- 
antly varied with scrolls, borders, etc. At this time 
the very effective tile patterns, following mosaic or 


Rare early rug combining the American shield with a fruit and floral design. 
ug 
Courtesy of ‘‘The Arts” 
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Spanish designs, were popular. The tile patterns were 
used especially for the large rugs, which covered the 
greater part of a room. 

Later in the Eighteenth Century the sampler con- 
tributed its influence to the hooked rug’s design. One 
of the most attractive patterns, which shows sampler 
influence is the “Brick House” rug, with a prim colonial 
house occupying the center of a rectangle. From the 
chimneys of the house curly puffs of smoke issue and 
on either side are stiff trees and a picket fence. 

The whaling industry, which centered in New Bed- 
ford, Nantucket and Long Island, claiming nearly all 
able-bodied men in the New England seaport towns, 
has been picturesquely commemorated in the hooked 
rugs. Made by the women, during the long months 
of their men’s absence, their destiny was often the 
cabin of some whaling ship. A full rigged schooner, 
usually formed the central part of the design, and 
appropriate nautical objects, such as anchors, cables, 
etc., appear in the border. 

The Revolution added the patriotic pattern to the 
hooked rug and the flag, the coat-of-arms of the United 
States, eagles and other patriotic symbols occupied 
important places in these designs. 

The animal rugs achieved popularity in the middle or 
third quarter of the Nineteenth Century. During this 
period an amazing variety of dogs and cats, birds, 
horses and other favored subjects struggled in a very 
diverting way for supremacy. 

Many of these rugs were hooked in with verses, 
the word “Welcome” worked in was very common. 
Religious mottoes were frequently hooked into these 
rugs, such as “Jesus Dwells Here’, “God Is Love,” 
and strong drink was a burning issue then as now, for 
such mottoes as “Wine Is a Mocker” appear occasion- 
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ally. ‘Call Again” was the hospitable wish often placed 
under the eye—and foot—of the departing guest. And 
for the bride the hopeful sentiment on the rug was 
apt to be “Good Luck!” 


These rugs were even made for burial caskets; in 
fact, the rug expressed nearly every phase of the 
household thought and life. 


In the home of the frugal New Englander, the choic- 
est ones were always laid face down in the parlor or 
the spare room during the time these rooms were not 
in use. Thus the care and consideration which these 
rugs received is an easy explanation of how some of 
the beautiful and really old rugs have been preserved 
and are today carefully cherished. 


These old rugs are the best bedroom rug that can 
be found. They are so soft, so homey, so intimate, 
and are a fitting covering regardless of period. 


The Abnakee rug has those advantages over the 
hooked rug which the handicraft workers, with their 
expert knowledge of patterns, colors and free choice 
of materials and modern appliances have over the 
colonial housewife, who had to use such material as 
came to her hand and who was obliged to rely upon 
her own untrained faculties for designs. The Abnakee 
rug makers are developing conventional designs, many 
of which are adapted from Moorish, Persian, Hindu, 
Japanese and Arabian ornament. But, artistic as these 
new rugs are, far more perfect in all their elements 
than the hooked rugs could ever hope to be, we miss 
in them their very imperfections; the clumsy animals 
with startling or ferocious expressions, the mellow 
colors, the simplicity of the quaint mottoes—all the 
little characteristic foibles and weaknesses which endear 
their ancestors, the hooked rugs, to us. 


Newburyport Harbor Scene—a Hooked Rug 


Courtesy of R. W. Burnham. 


OLD MAINE HOOKED RUG 


Beauty, harmony and grace are found in the design 

of this hooked rug and make it one of the finest 

specimens extant. It is nine feet ten inches by ten 
feet seven inches and was made in 1874. 


Formerly in the collection of R. W. Burnham. 
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PEWTER COMMUNION FLAGON 


A fine example of the workmanship of Thomas D. 

Boardman. Notable for the simplicity and beauty 

of its line. It is now in the Pewter collection of Mr. 
J. B. Kerfoot 
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RE 


PEWTER 


The Influence of the Plate in Its History 


By AMES RANNY BARTON 


A 14% inch deep plate and 8 inch basin. 


EWTER, in addition to the charm that things of 

olden days and real beauty always possess for the 
collector, has the thrill of a supplanted and a practically 
forgotten art. All the usefulness and the homely 
beauty of pewter ware could not keep it from falling 
from favor when its upstart cousin, “Britannia metal.” 
was developed, and when the use of china became 
widespread. 

In Colonial times every kitchen and dining room had 
its store of pewter plate, resplendent with many rub- 
bings, displayed on shelves or ancient dressers. Pewter 
was as much a part of the daily life of the household 
as china is today with us. Even the wealthy, who had 
silver and china, used pewter for their less formal and 
more intimate every-day meals. 

Although pewter was used at the coronation feast of 
George IV in 1820, and five hundred years before 
Edward I had prized highly a collection of over 300 
pieces, pewter was looked upon in Colonial times as a 
product of one of the humbler crafts. Pewterers, whose 
work is now so much prized and sought after, ranked 
lower as craft workers than their brothers, the silver- 
smiths. They did not receive as much compensation 
for their work as the silversmiths, nor did they have 
the dignity that the English guilds of pewterers gave 
to their members. There was not in this country a 
“Pewterers’ Company,” the guild system such as in 
England kept both the workers and their product up 
to a high standard. 


A 13 inch plate and 5% basin. 


Copyright, 1924, by J. B. Kerfoot. Reproduced by permission. 


The general use of pewter in Colonial times gives to 
it in the eyes of the lover of that metal today an added 
interest. democratic ware 
which for over a century formed the universal table 


Pewter was peculiarly a 


Perhaps a cherished specimen 
garnished the table of a John Hancock or a Samuel 
Adams, or perhaps it was part of the tableware of the 
famous Red Horse Tavern in days when the pewter 


service, high and low. 


platter held a goodly portion of venison and the pewter 
tankard foamed with home-brewed ale. 
The collector, when he looks at his one or two pieces 


or perhaps “a whole garnish of peutre” (twelve plat- 


ters, twelve dishes and twelve saucers) may be con- 
soled for the lack of more examples by remembering 
that many a bullet that helped to win our liberties was 
moulded from cherished pewter, melted down by pa- 
triotic householders of Revolutionary times just one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 
tion could he have! 

In the history of English and American pewter from 


What greater consola- 


its rise to its decline, through the stages of its 
development to its perfection, there has been one article 
of tableware which has played an outstanding if almost 
unsuspected part. This article is the plate. 

To appreciate the role which the plate has played 
in the fortunes of pewter it is necessary to go back 
a little in history. The art of the pewterer is an ancient 
one, The Chinese were familiar with it, the Greeks 


and Romans practiced it and handed it down to the 
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Six-inch candlesticks by J. Weeks & Co., and seven-inch lamps by Weeks & Co. 
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Copyright, 1924, by J. B. 


Middle 


The chief reason 


other peoples of Europe. During the Ages 
pewter making was allowed to lapse. 
for this neglect was the universal poverty, which made 
it impossible to adopt pewter for anything like general 
use. Wooden tableware was the econcmical and there- 
fore the prevalent custom of the times. A silver spoon or 
a pewter bowl was a treasured adornment of the table, 
handed down from mother to daughter. But with the 
coming of the Restoration in England the fortunes of 
pewter began to look up. It appeared first only on 
the tables of the wealthy, but after the beginning of 
the Eighteenth Century even the families of moderate 
means were adopting it. The full tide of its popularity, 
for a hundred vears, quickly fol- 


Every article 


which was to last 


lowed and wooden tableware vanished. 


used to contain food or drink was made of pewter. 
The high mark in pewter making and use in America 
comes between 1750 and 1850. This is later than the 
Enelish period, due to the primitive condition of life 
that before 1750 


There- 


in the colonies and also to the fact 
there were only nine pewterers in this country. 
fore, the great bulk of pewter had to be brought from 
Europe, making it indeed a luxury. 

Here then is pewter at its height, in England from 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Century to 1850 and 
in America from 1750 to 1850. The encroachment of 

had begun with its 
tableware, grew steadily 


acceptance as the 
time 


china, which 


fashionable from this 
until pewter in its turn was driven out. 

Now it may be asked: What is the important part 
that the plate has played in the rise and fall of the 
pewter régime? The lest answer is given by Mr. Win, EX 
Kerfoot in his book on American pewter, which, with 
his permission, we quote briefly. Mr. 
that the signal of the defeat of pewter by china was 
indicated when the making of pewter plates was aban- 
doned in England between 1810 and 1815 and in America 


Kkerfoot notes 


Kerfoot. Reproduced by permission. 


between 1820 and 1825, and he explains the reason. 
As a prelude he suggests that we first scrutinize our 
own table equipment. 

“We find that plates are the basis and background 
of our 


whole ‘china’ notion,’ Mr. Kerfoot — says. 
“Serving plates, soup plates, dinner plates, breakfast 
plates, dessert plates, bread-and-butter plates—take 


these away and nothing remains of a ‘set of china’ 
except the frills. And what is more, these ‘frills’— 
the soup tureen, the meat platters, the gravy boat, the 
vegetable dishes, the salad bowls, the pickle dish, and 
so on---might just as well not be china at all. Silver, 
or plated ware, or, in some cases, glass, would do just 
as well, or even better, and very often does. If we are 
curious as to the Seventeenth Century attitude in these 
matters, all we have to do is to translate these feelings 
into the materials then in vogue. The ordinary table 
of that day was as normally served in wood as is 
ours in china. Platters and serving dishes, drinking 
-ating plates, all were habitually made of 
it. Of course the platters and bowls and salt cellars— 
the frills, in short--not only might be, but often were, 
made of the frill materials of the 
thing was regarded as a 
matter of course—the plates were made of wood. 

“Wood, three have been the 
successive tableware world. Each has 
Each has fought its 
And each, when its triumph 
was won and its time came to rule, has had the scepter 
handed to it on a dinner plate.” 

It is, of course, not to be understood that pewter 
making vanished entirely with the going of the dinner 
plate. pot, the candlestick, 
cuspidor and whale-oil lamp was at hand, with second- 
ary glories of its own, but the hackhbone of pewter as 


vessels, and 


silver or pewter 


time. 3ut the plates—the 
china—these 
rulers of the 


pewter, 


won its spurs as a frill material. 
way to complete command. 


The era of the coffee 


a craft was broken when the plates gave way to china. 


Mime, be 9 25 


In view of the importance of the plate, it is interest- 
ing to note that in England the makers of flatware— 
plates, chargers, etc-—formed a special division of the 
craft. The sadware men, as the makers of flatware, 
or sadware, were called, were required to use a higher 
grade of metal than that used by the other two groups 
of pewterers; the “ley men” and the “triflers.” 

The “ley men” used a pewter containing about twenty 
per cent of lead and concentrated on the production 
of hollow-ware. 

The “‘triflers” made a great variety of small objects 
from an alloy which contained much antimony. 

The sadware men, on the other hand, gave them- 
selyes airs of superiority, for their pewter was of a 
better quality, probably formed by adding about twenty 


per cent of copper to tin. However, it is possible that 
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varying combinations of lead, copper, bismuth and 
antimony might be used. The antimony, copper and 
bismuth had the effect of hardening and toughening, 
as well as tempering, the pewter. The lead gave malle- 
ability and was economical. Contrary to all popular 
tradition, there was no silver used in pewter, except 
that which occurred accidentally in the lead. 

Among American pewterers no division of pewter 
workers into these three groups ever existed. But, 
based on the importance of the plate in marking the 
extent of the pewter era, we have come to call the 
1750-1825 period the “Eighth-Inch-Plate Period” and 
the pewterers of that time the “Eight-Inch-Plate-Men.” 

Mr. Kerfoot says, in reference to these men: “The 
last American plate-maker of 1825 was more nearly 
related to the first American plate-maker of 1750 (or, 


Portion of the wall in the Pewter Room of Mr. J, B. Kerfoot’s home. 


Copyright, 1924, by J. B. Kerfoot. Reproduced by permission. 
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for that matter, to the English sadware men of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries) than to his coffee- 
pot-making neighbor in the next block. One of them 
belonged to the passing order and looked backward 
to the guild-controlled world of the Pewterers’ Society. 
The other belonged to the coming order and looked 
forward to Big Business. Our century of pewter- 
making in America, therefore, divides itself logically 
into two main divisions—that of the plate-makers and 
that of the non-plate-makers.” 


The reason why the plate eight inches in diameter 
has been chosen to represent this period in preference 
to a plate of any other size is because it is the typical 
size for eating plates. But it must not be supposed 
that the eight-inch plate men worked only at eight-inch 
plates. One may safely add to their list plates of all 
sizes: basins, porringers, spoons and mugs. However, 
the eight-inch plate is the one article which all pewter- 
ers of the eight-inch-plate period (with only two ex- 
ceptions) made. 

Not only did the majority of eight-inch-plate men 
produce a variety of pewter articles, but it was com- 
mon for pewterers to be workers in other metals and 
even to engage in other professions. Paul Revere was 
a pewterer but primarily a silversmith. Nathaniel 
Austin, who has left some fine pewter, was better 
known as a goldsmith. Richard Graves was a ferry 
tender and a husbandman in addition to being a 
pewterer. 


There are thirty-seven men in the eight-inch plate 
period known to us by the excellence of their pewter 
work, and only two of this number did not make eight- 
inch plates. These exceptions were George -Coldwell 
of New York, who devoted himself chiefly to spoons 
and candle moulders between 1792 and 1796 and Samuel 
Hamlin, who worked in Providence between 1820 and 
1830. He varied his work, according to the needs of 
his customers, and although plates of his making exist, 
none are smaller than eleven inches. 


In addition to the thirty-seven men of whose crafts- 
manship we have examples, there are forty-six men 
of the eight-inch-plate period whose work is missing 
but of whom we find traces in the records. 

Forming a total number of eighty-three, we find the 
eight-inch-plate men scattered among seventeen cities. 
The leadership before 1750 had belonged to Boston— 
there were only nine pewterers in this country at that 
time and Boston claimed five—but after 1750 it went 
overwhelmingly to New York, which had twenty-four 
workers. The next city on the list is Philadelphia with 
sixteen, and Boston was third with ten. The remaining 
workers were distributed in the states as follows: 
Connecticut eight; Massachusetts six; Maryland six; 
Rhode Island five; New York one; Pennsylvania two. 
The residence of the remaining five is not known. 

Any detailed account of the eight-inch plate men is 
impossible within so limited a space. But in briefly 
mentioning a few, Thomas Danford (1703-1786) must 
come first, not only because he is the head of a great 
pewter-making line, passing on his craft to two others 
ef his name, but because he is one of the earliest 
American pewterers of whose work we have examples. 
His birthplace was Taunton, Mass., where he worked, 
as well as at Norwich, Conn. Very few pieces of his flat- 
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ware are now extant, and they are marked with several 
different hall marks. One, a lion mark with his full 
name, follows the English style and was_ possibly 
changed after the Revolution to the lion mark with 
his initials only, which is found on other pieces. 


The work of Henry Will is not only of the first 
order of rarity but has an added interest, as Will 
shares with Francis Bassett the honor of being among 
the earliest pewter workers in New York. 

Frederick Bassett, whose chronological relation to 
Francis Bassett is uncertain, although it is probable 
that he followed Francis, is represented by only a few 
pieces, but among them are two large plates, one thir- 
teen inches in diameter, the other fourteen and three- 
quarter inches, which are considered by some authorities 
to be the rarest pieces of American flatsilver extant. 


Another great name, and one which must close the 
list, is that of Nathaniel Austin, born in Boston in 
1741. He came from what was, even as early as 1741, 
old New England stock, his great-grandfather having 
come to America in 1632. Nathaniel was a goldsmith, 
and as such his name appears in the Boston City 
Directory, but unlike many of the early silversmiths 
and goldsmiths, who were mortified when compelled 
to add to their earnings by pewter work, he felt no 
humiliation in his work. He proved this by marking his 
pewter boldly with his hall mark. In his pewter we 
find workmanship and taste of which any artist might 
be proud for he has demonstrated what a craft in the 
hands of a master can produce in enduring beauty. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S ROOM 


Historic Room in the New York City Hall Contains Many Treasures 


By BRADBURY SOUTHMAYD 


F or the collector, the Governor’s Room or Suite, 

as it was once called, in the New York City Hall 
is one of the most interesting spots in all New York 
City. If one is interested solely in American furni- 
ture, portraiture or interior architecture this portion 
of the City Hall will be found worth at least one 
careful visit; but if the individual collector’s interest 
embraces two or all three of these fields, the Gover- 
nor’s Room can be visited many times without ceas- 
ing to fascinate. 

Here is a most unusual collection of historic American 
Sheraton furniture, a display of early American por- 
traiture, including ten canvases by John Trumbull,— 
one of which is a Washington that was painted from 
life in 1790, and all of this on display in a suite of 
three rooms which have been restored with such 
care that the beauty of this classic Georgian detail 
cannot fail to entrance. 

But to begin at the beginning and explain how it 
happens that in the New York City Hall is to be 


found a considerable part of the furniture used by 
the first Congress of the United States as well as the 
desks of Washington, John Adams, Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Thomas Jefferson. Back in 1699 the old 
fortifications on Wall Street where the present Sub 
Treasury now stands, were leveled and upon the 
site was erected a building for the use of the Royal 
Governor, the Provincial Assembly and the Com- 
mon Council of the youthful city of New York. 
Here also sat the colonial and municipal courts. 
Here were housed the city’s first public library, 
the debtor’s prison and the county jail. 

From then until it was decided that New York 
was to be the first seat of the Federal Government 
under our present Constitution, this state house 
served about the same purposes. But when this 
signal honor was bestowed upon New York a 
group of wealthy citizens, realizing that here the 
First President of the United States would be in- 
augurated and here would sit the first Congress of 


The Governor's Room, City Hall, New York, as it looks today. 


Courtesy of Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 
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the United States, raised a fund of $32,000 to finance 
the remodeling of this then nearly century 
old building. They commissioned Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, the French army officer and 
architect who was later to lay out the City of 
Washington, the permanent capital of the nation 
to recondition, enlarge and beautify this structure. 
When L’Enfant was through, the old provincial 
government house had had a portico added to it 
and from then on until it was torn down it was 
known as Federal Hall. As reconstructed, the 
structure had a balcony beneath the portico and 
here it was that Washington took his oath of office 
as the first President of the United States. 


Inside, despite the fact that nearly opposite on 
Broad Street were located the city’s whipping post, 
cage and pillory, on the second floor of Federal 
Hall was the Senate Chamber—a room forty feet 
by thirty—and the Representatives’ Room which 
was 61 feet deep, 58 feet wide and 36 feet high. 
These two legislative chambers were adequate to 
accommodate the 26 Senators and 59 Representatives 
that constitued the first Congress, and when the 
remodeling was completed Federal Hall was con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the young republic. 
Its architecture and furnishings were the talk of 
the nation. They were far superior in beauty ,ele- 
gance and size to both the Boston State House and 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 


When this structure, used by the New York State 
and City governments as well, was ready for the 
use of the Federal Government it had also been 
completely supplied with proper furniture. 

The pieces now in the Governor’s Room which 
are known to have come from Federal Hall include 
the eight-legged library table-desk, the pulpit-like 
desk used by John Adams when as Vice-President 
he presided over the deliberations of the Senate, a 
similar desk used by the Clerk of the Congress, 
desks used by Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 
Jefferson and chairs from the Senate Chamber and 
the Representatives’ Room. There, too, is a pair of 
high backed sofas which are called the Inaugural 
Sofas, for tradition has it that they were occupied 
by President and Mrs. Washington during that part 
of the inaugural ceremonies which took place with- 
in Federal Hall. 

The Washington library table-desk, the Congress- 
ional chairs and the two sofas are all in the same 
style and were undoubtedly made by the same 
cabinet maker, but who he was or where he lived 
Some people hold that these pieces 
and the four other desks were all ordered from 
Sheraton himself in London. Documentary proof 
to substantiate this can not be found. Further, I have 
reason to believe 1789 was too close to the end 
of the Revolution to make it attractive to the public- 
spirited New Yorkers who footed the bill for re- 
building and furnishing of Federal Hall to have 
such a sizable order for furniture placed in London. 
They might wish to have the furniture made ac- 
cording to Sheraton’s designs, but unless human 
nature was very different then than now, these men 


is unknown. 
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wanted the furniture made in America and probably 
insisted that it come from one of New York’s own 
cabinet makers. 

Nor is internal evidence lacking to substantiate 
this hypothesis. A careful examination of the Con- 
gressional chairs shows that while the reeded legs 
are of pure Sheraton design and beautifully exe- 
cuted, they are inclined to be a trifle less slender 
and delicate than those which are known to have 
been made in London by Sheraton himself. This 
slight stockiness many have found to be an al- 
most unfailing characteristic of American-made 
Sheraton furniture. Having come to the conclusion 
stated above, I then inquired of Mr. Robert W. 
deForest, the donor of the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum, and was delighted when Mr. 
deForest stated that while he did not know who 
made the Federal Hall furniture he believed that it 
was American made and probably produced in New 
Wordle (Cine 


But again, to take up the main thread of the story 
of how the Federal Hall furniture came to be trans- 
ferred from its original abode to the Governor’s 
Room in the New York City Hall. After two years 
—that is in 1791—the Federal Government trans- 
ferred itself to Philadelphia and the building it had 
occupied in New York reverted to the use of the 
city and state governments. Then, in 1793 or there- 
about, the New York State Government betook it- 
self to Albany leaving the New York City Council 
in sole possession of Federal Hall and all its fur- 
nishings. In 1800 the present City Hall, considered 
one of the finest examples of classic municipal arch- 
itecture in the United States, was projected. It 
was not, however, until 1803 that this new City 
Hall passed beyond the projection stage. In that 
year the building committee of the Common Council 
passed the following resolutions: 


“RESOLVED, That an architect be appointed 
to superintend building the new City Hall, who 
shall have complete control over every depart- 
Menitae 
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This Doorway Survived the Tammany Restorations. 
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McComb Jr. be appointed as architect 
agreeable to the foregoing resolution 
and that he receive for his services the 
sum of six dollars per day for each 
and every day he may be engaged at 
the new hall.” 


John McComb, the architect thus 
selected at the munificent sum of six 
dollars a day, was born in New York 
City on October 17th, 1763. His fam- 
ily had come from Scotland and first 
settled in Maryland from whence 
they removed to New York some 
time prior to 1763. Mr. McComb was 
an established architect of reputation 
who had designed many public build- 
ings and churches not only for New 
York and Philadelphia but also in 
ether cities along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

His diary, still preserved in the h- 
brary of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, tells under date of April 5th, 
1803: 


“T marked out the ground for the 
building and cartmen began to dig for 
the foundation.” This work moved 
forward rapidly and on May 26th of 
the same year the corner-stone was 
laid by Edward Livingstone, then 
Mayor of the City. On this occasion 
according to the McComb diary there 
was “a handsome collation provided 
for the workmen and plenty of drink 
given them.” 


Despite the fact that next day McComb wrote 
in his diary, “This day the masons began to work 
regularly,” work on the new City Hall did not pro- 
gress at all rapidly. One of the reasons undoubtedly 
was the difficulty in getting the marble for the 
front and two sides from the quarries at West 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. It had to be hauled 
over the Berkshire Hills by teams of horses and 
yokes of oxen and for this Mr. McComb superin- 
tended the building of special roads. 


Refusal on the part of the Aldermen to grant 
needed appropriations also hindered the work and 
it was not until July 4th, 1811, that the formal open- 
ing ceremonies could take place and then only in 
a partly finished City Hall. Early in 1813, however, 
the building was completed, and in it was a room 
set aside “for the use and accomodation of the per- 
son administering the government of this State.” 
This was the center front room on the second floor 
designated on one of McComb’s drawings as the 
“Governor’s Room.” It remained bare and unfurn- 
ished for over a year until on April 15th, 1814, the 
State Legislature passed an act that provided ;— 

“That it shall be lawful for the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of New York to cause the room 
in the city hall of the City of New York, set apart 
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The Governor's Room, City Hall. In the foreground is an original 
Senatorial chair. Since Prohibition the punch bowl has been removed 
Courtesy of Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 


by the corporation of the said city for the use 
and accomodation of the person administering the 
government of this state, to be furnished in a suit- 
able manner, and the treasurer on the warrant of 
the comptroller pay the amount of the expenses 
thereof, not exceeding one thousand dollars.” 


Shortly afterwards the city’s Common Council ap- 


propriated this amount of money and the records 


show that expenditures were made for curtains and 
carpets but the furniture itself seems to have come 
entirely from Federal Hall. 

Thus it happens that the historic mahogany of 
Federal Hall came to the Governor’s Room. This 
furniture seems to have been added to a couple of 
years later when according to those who have stu- 
died the old city records, additional funds were ap- 
propriated. These funds undoubtedly bought the 
five part banquet table, the two davenport sofas and 
the several window-way upholstered benches which 
being made according to the same Sheraton design 
have led many to think that they came from Federal 
Hall along with other pieces. 

Shortly after the Governor's Room was furnished 
with the pieces from Federal Hall a collection of 


portraits to adorn the walls was commenced. The 
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first of these pictures was the John Trumbull por- 
trait of Washington which he painted from life in 
1790 using a room in Federal Hall as his studio. 
This collection grew rapidly and special gilt frames 
for them were executed by John LeMaire, the sculp- 
tor who did the carvings on the city hall itself. 

So, because of the collection of portraits, the 
Governor’s Room in a few years came to be referred 
to as the “Picture Room” or the “Portrait Room” 
and here many governors of New York State whose 
portraits now decorate the room, were entertained 
and transacted official business while in the city. 
Here also the Mayor held his customary New Years 
Day reception. Then too the Governor’s Room was 
frequently used when the city entertained distin- 
guished visitors. Most notable of these receptions 
was that in honor of Lafayette which took place on 
August 16th, 1824 after his formal presentation to 
the Mayor and Common Council. 


As the years passed by changes in the Governor's 
Room came about, such as the one which resulted 
in the resolution passed by the Common Council in 
1836 directing a committee “to cause the Governor’s 
Room to be new furnished.” In 1858 City Hall was 
badly damaged by fire and extensive repairs were 
necessary. Then it was that the smaller rooms to 
the west and east formerly occupied by the Comp- 
troller and the Grand Jury were made a part of the 
Governor’s Room by connecting doorways. This 
renovation was followed by others known as “the 
Tammany restorations” so that by 1907 practically 
all of the original McComb work had been obliter- 
ated from the central room and the two smaller ones 
adjoining it. But they still contained the priceless 
mahogany furniture from Federal Hall and the col- 
lection of historical portraiture 

Then with the Hudson-Fulton Tercentenary not 
two years distant, there was considerable interest in 
restoring the Governor's Room to its original con- 
dition or as near that as possible. This was made 
possible by Mrs. Russell Sage who on December 
10th in a letter to Mayor George B. McClellan, 
John F. Ahearn, president of the Borough of Man- 
hattan and Robert W. deForest president art com- 
mission of the City of New York, made the fol- 
lowing generous offer; 


“Gentlemen; I am interested in the complete 
and satisfactory restoration of the Governor's 
Room in the City Hall as one of the most im- 
portant historical rooms in the city. 


“IT understand that the changes recently made 
have not been satisfactory to the city authorities, 
but that there is no city money presently available 
to restore this room, as well as its decorations and 
furniture, substantially to their original condition. 


“Under these circumstances, if it be appropriate 
for me to have this done at my expense, I will be 
glad to pay the necessary amount, which I under- 
stand will not exceed twenty-five thousand dollars 
at the most, provided these restorations be car- 
ried out pursuant to contracts and plans to be ap- 
proved by the Art Commission of the City of New 
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York, and be completed according to such plans, 
to be evidenced by their certificate. 
MARGARET OLIvIA SAGE.” 


Mrs. Sage’s offer was accepted with dispatch and 
the Art Commission appointed a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Frank D. Millet, Robert W. deForest, 
Arnold W. Brunner, John B. Pine and Walter Cook 
and later Mr. R. T. Haines Halsey. The work of 
restoration and decoration was turned over to Gros- 
venor Atterbury, Architect, F. A. I: A., and his as- 
sociate, John Almy Tompkins, collaborated with 
him. 

When this work was started, according to Mr. 
Atterbury, the “Tammany restorations” had been so 
complete and thorough that little or nothing of the 
original McComb work remained nor was it known 
whether or not the McComb drawings still existed. 
Careful search brought to light some of these draw- 
ings in the library of the New York Historical 
Society and others were to be found in the posses- 
sion of the McComb family. Besides this a copy of 
Sir William Chambers’ ”Treatise on the Decorative 
Part of Architecture’—London, 1791—which had 
been owned by McComb and which contained an- 
notations by him, was also located. 

Study of McComb’s drawings by Mr. Atterbury 
establish the fact that the only parts of the rooms 
which remained as they had been when first used in 
1814 were the window trim, the inside shutters and 
sashes and the wood work about the three doors 
opening into the main corridor. These details were 
carefully cleaned and retained. Two windows in the 
central room, long closed, were opened. All other 
details which were of a later date including mantels 
were removed since they were not of design or 
character contemporary with the room as designed 
by McComb. 

When these later date replacements were being 
torn out the fortunate happened. A fragment of the 
original chair rail was discovered buried in some of 
the plastering. This was carefully preserved and a 
sufficient amount was made exactly like it to be ade- 
quate for all three rooms. Likewise, the cornice and 
trim about the doorway leading into the corridor 
from the smaller room to the east was found to be 
original and in excellent condition. From it was de- 
signed the new wood work about the other door- 
ways. Furthermore, in the original McComb studies 
and working drawings loaned by Mr. Edward S. 
Wilde, whose wife was a grand-daughter of John 
McComb, were found sketches of the original chan- 
deliers and so it was possible to design chandeliers 
in keeping with the non-existing original. 

Throughout the entire work Mr. Atterbury re- 
ferred to the McComb drawings wherever possible 
and when these did not give the needed information 
the missing details were carefully designed to accord 
with the spirit of the original McComb work. The 
carved panels above the doorways leading from the 
central room into the two smaller ones at either end 
are the only exception. These are studied from the 
Seal of the United States, the State of New York, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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As it appeared in the year 1797, with the adjacent 

buildings thereto. From the Original Drawing by 

George Holland. Lithographed and printed in col- 
ors by H. R. Robinson 


Courtesy of Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 
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LANSDOWNE—STUART—WASHINGTON 


The only signed and dated portrait of this type 


In the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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GILBERT STUART PORTRAITS 


An Hour’s Visit to Pennsylvania Academy of The Fine Arts in Philadelphia 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


T seems that one never tires of contact with early 

American Art, and it is so abundantly rich with 
human and historic interest that a variety of expressed 
opinions is entertaining. 

An hour’s visit to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia, notable for its collecton of early 
American portraits, is certain to be highly instructive 
and inspiring to those who partake of the hospitality 
of this famous institution, and one of Philadelphia’s 
most historic landmarks. Indeed, the magic of its at- 
mosphere seems to take one back to times and places, 
—the various artists’ studios, for instance—where one 
was apt to meet the foremost contemporary characters, 
the founders of this nation and government, likewise 
their charming wives and daughters. 

Perhaps it would be to our advantage to make sev- 
eral visits, and specialize on the great Gilbert Stuart in 
a first attempt to analyze just what his genius reveals 
in this unequalled group. 

The outstanding feature of the Stuart portraits that 
the Academy fortunately and proudly possesses, is of 
course the lifesize full length “Washington Portrait” of 
1796, the so-called Lansdowne type; resplendent in its 
grandeur of technique, color and composition, passing 
into the possession of the Academy in 1811, directly 
from the estate of William Bingham, for whom the 
picture was originally painted. 

Although the figure in pose and gesture is inclined 
to savor of the theatrical and is no doubt faulty in its 
proportions, possibly because of an indifferent or hasty 
outline sketch, and the fact that the figure was actually 
finished from another person engaged as a model for 
the purpose, the portrait, nevertheless, embodies to a 
large degree of semblance, the grace and majesty of 
Washington. This is a quality that would naturally be ex- 
pected in the original life portrait and fairly established 
as such by several authorities after years of research. 


There are numerous replicas of this type of portrait, . 


with variation in details of composition. 

To verify the inaccuracies of the figure in this type 
of portrait respecting Washington’s actual physique, we 
have for comparison that splendid and faithful statue 
of him, owned by the State of Virginia, done in 1785 
from life and according to actual measurements, by 
the eminent French sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon, 
who came to this country for the express purpose of 
making an absolutely correct copy of his person; still 
it has a tendency towards the idealistic. 

The head is masterly painted in the Academy’s por- 
trait, and the modelling of the features perfect, the pic- 
ture on the whole being an exquisite work of art. But 
still it is now hardly a risk to opine that the real 
Washington lives in Stuart’s first life portrait, known 
as the Vaughan type, showing the right side of the 
face, painted in Philadelphia in 1795. 


Mrs. Washington thought it the best portrait, and 
who was a better judge? And it is safe to say not 
only the student but likewise the American public has 
about reached the like conclusion. It is in the virility 
of the Vaughan portrait and its convincing characteris- 
tics one can conceive of Washington as being the 
“Father of his Country” and the leader of men that 
he was. Furthermore, the fluent brush work in the 
painting of this superior portrait, revealing Stuart’s 
wonderful perceptive faculties, with no apparent pre- 
conceived fancies, is an additional feature stamping 
this likeness as being the most faithful which, with 
the Houdon bust and the life mask, the harmonious 
comparison of all three bears proof. 


The original Vaughan picture is owned by Thomas B. 
Clarke of New York City, who purchased it in Phila- 
delphia some years ago at the public sale of the Joseph 
Harrison Collection. There are also replicas of this 
type with changes of detail in composition, the “Gibbs- 
Channing Portrait” in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art being the most famous, because of the fact that it 
was retouched from life, aside from its high artistic 
merits. 

Of the Atheneum type (showing the left side of the 
face), the Academy owns one of many copies Stuart 
made from his purposely unfinished portrait, the last 
and third likeness of Washington which he painted 
from life in 1796. Because of the inferior quality in the 
Academy’s portrait, it suffers considerably in this group 
of so many superior examples of his ability as a great 
portrait painter. However, allowances must be made 
for poor restoration, as this portrait was damaged by 
a fire which happened in the building the Academy oc- 
cupied on a site in Chestnut Street in 1845. 

The third “Washington Portrait” in this group is a 
very attractive and well-painted three-quarter length 
seated figure in civil dress, the head from the Athe- 
neum picture, painted in 1822 for William D. Lewis, 
which was deposited with the Academy after his death 
in 1881. 

Generally speaking, Stuart’s talent as a portrait paint- 
er rests supreme in his portraits of men, there being 
but few of his contemporaries of any great consequence 
who failed to pay homage to his able brush, a fact that 
is amply exemplified in this group of notables, with par- 
ticular reference to Col. John Nixon’s portrait. In 
an unaffected and direct manner, the artist has recorded 
in this portrait a kindly and jovial personality, 
but none the less forceful and determined character. 
It is a most entertaining canvas, particularly attractive 


_for its fine color values and superior quality of tech- 


nique. 

By way of an interesting contrast is an earlier paint- 
ing, (prior to 1780), the portrait of Dr. John Fother- 
eill, a celebrated English physician and author. Here is 
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A Portrat of Col. John Nixon 


represented a serious and thoughtful person, and a 
portrait that displays a conscientious brush evidenced 
by its labored quality, but nevertheless an attractive 
picture and as a study in gray, makes an interesting 
note of color. 

To the student of portraiture, the sketch of Mrs. 
Samuel Blodgett is one of the most interesting can- 
vases, showing as it does the directness and sureness 
ites 
through the medium of this sketch the observer comes 


of Stuart’s brush in the making of a portrait. 


into a more intimate contact with the artist and his in- 
nate ability than in any other instance, and one passes 
to the next picture with a feeling of the utmost satisfac- 
tion-—inspired with a more profound appreciation as to 
the truth and beauty of his art. 


Stuart’s appreciation for character and refinement of 
intellect is further marked in his splendid portrait of 
the Rt. Rev. William White, a most satisfying and spir- 
ited presentment, and from which we turn to the lively 
portraits of James Monroe, Samuel Gatliff, Alexander 
James Dallas and Isaac Franks, notable for their con- 
vincing qualities. All of them display a most brilliant 
palette and technical skill. 


A compelling and human note is expressed in the su- 
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perb group portraits of Mrs. Sam- 
uel Gatliff and Daughter, wherein 
is registered the fleeting moment 
of maternal pride and joy in the 
affectionate relationship of mother 
and child. A fascinating picture it 
is and a portrait that bespeaks a 
quality of truth in its natural sim- 
plicity and dignity of composition 
Olney 
In color, the canvas re- 
rich and varied palette 
blended into a note of perfect color 
harmony, a portrait that only could 
be the work of a master. 

The portraits of Elizabeth Bord- 
ley and Mrs. William Jackson are 
brilliant examples, and command a 
prolonged inspection. Of the two 
canvases the portrait of Mrs. Jack- 
son is a superior work, executed in 
a manner simple and direct with a 
brush sensitive to the delicacy of 
refinement, and obviously free 
from the hardness of labored de- 
tail so noticeable in the portrait of 
Miss Bordley, the latter also a less 
accomplished and agreeable perso- 
nality. In the portrait of Mrs. 
James Madison we are presented 
with a lady in quiet dignity and 
repose, with a countenance expres- 
sive of a lively intellect, a portrait 
replete with an individuality that 
is most attractive, and painted in 
a delightfully agreeable manner. 
All three are especially striking for 
a luminous quality of color. 

Worthy of special mention among the other portraits 
in the Academy’s Collection are those of Mrs. George 
Plumstead, Samuel Griffin, Sir Henry Lorraine, the 
lovely portrait of Mrs. Richard Peters, Captain Joseph 
Anthony (uncle of the artist), George Reignold, Mrs. 
Susannah Wheeler Decatur (wife of Commodore De- 
catur), and the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Montgomery, the latter delightfully vivacious. 

Before leaving this grand ensemble of Stuart’s Art, 
for it practically shows the varying merits of his entire 
career, one feels compelled to take another lingering 
elance at the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. James Green- 
leaf. Stuart apparently enjoyed painting these two 
portraits as revealed in the spontaneously brilliant qual- 
ity and the charm of radiant personalities. Stuart’s 
portraits of women are strangely in the minority, but 
this portrait of Mrs. Greenleaf proves that he could do 
ample justice to a reigning beauty. In fact, both por- 
traits are perfect gems, the productions of a master at 
his best in the art of modelling, composition and color, 
with a picturesqueness of quality that is a joy to be- 
hold. 

Gilbert Stuart was born in Narragansett, R. I., Dec. 
3rd, 1755, and passed away in Boston, Mass., July 27th, 
1828. When about 17 years of age he went to England 


and in the directness sure 
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to study, but owing to untoward circumstances he was 
compelled to return to America within two years. 


Unlike some of his talented contemporaries whose 
patriotic spirit registered a higher degree of fervor, as 
was evidenced in the services they rendered in behalf 
of their native land, Stuart’s artistic ambitions ruled 
supreme, and he was fortunate enough to embark on 
board the last ship that escaped detention in Boston 
Harbor in the spring of 1775. He reappeared in Lon- 
don, where he resumed his studies and profited under 
the instruction of Benjamin West; finally establishing 
himself as an artist of considerable merit, painting por- 
traits in London and Dublin. 


Upon his return to America, practically ten years 
after the war, and fired with the ambition to paint the 
portrait of Washington, he settled first in New York, 
then in Philadelphia, where he met the President and 
painted the three portraits of him; from there to Wash- 
ington, and finally to Boston. 


So much has been written about Stuart’s brilliant and 
temperamental character and his streak of improvidence 
that it might be refreshing to read that he occa- 
sionally showed a marked degree of sound business 
judgment with a clear vision of future returns, partic- 
ularly in the matter of his Washington portraits. Of 
these portraits, there issued from his easel no less than 
approximately 120 copies in various sizes, shapes and 
types. 

The late Charles Henry Hart, who was a thoroughly 
informed authority on “Americana”, very correctly re- 
marked in regard to these copies and with particular 
stress on the Atheneum type when he said: “There are 
few good, some fair, and many indifferent,” but there 
are, however, some excellent ones. 


A Portrait of Mrs. William Jackson 
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A Portrait of Mrs. Samuel Blodgett 


Stuart’s immortal name, however, was established in 
the annals of American Art long before the creation 
of the Washington portraits, and although the influ- 
ence of the British School of Portrait Painters is per- 
ceptible in his works he was nevertheless too much of 
a genius to succumb to any eclipse of an individuality 
that stamps him as being the foremost painter of the 
early school of American portraiture. 


In the nature of an historic note relating to “Wash- 
ington Portraits” and the commercial spirit with which 
they were treated, not excluding Stuart, but fortunately 
ante-dating his appearance, is an interesting letter re- 
cently called to my attention, which Washington wrote 
from Philadelphia July 3rd, 1792, to Governor Lee of 
Virginia refusing to sit to a certain artist for his por- 
In this letter he stated: “I am so heartily tired 
of the attendance which from one cause or another I 
have bestowed on these kind of people, that it is now 
more than two years since I have resolved to sit no 
more for any of them, except in matters where it has 
been requested by public bodies, etc.” 

He further states: “I have been led to make this res- 
olution for another reason besides the irksomeness of 
sitting and time I lose by it,” and again he claims that 
these productions have been made use of as sort of a 
tax upon individuals, being badly engraved and hawked 
or advertised for sale, etc.” 

In view of the above mentioned letter, posterity is 
indeed grateful to John Jay. It was through a letter 
from him, introducing Stuart to the first President, 
that was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
creation of the famous “Stuart-Washington Portraits.” 
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THE GOVERNOR’S ROOM 


(Continued from Page 18) 


the First Seal of the Province of New York and the 
Seal of New Amsterdam,—that is New York when 
it was a dependency of the Netherlands. 


When this work of restoration was completed the 
mahogany furniture from Federal Hall and those 
pieces which may possibly have been added to the 
furnishings of the Governor’s Room about 1818 were 
returned together with the collection of portraits. 
In hanging these canvases it was decided that since 
there were enough by John Trumbull for the central 
room that its walls should be reserved for these 
paintings alone. This collection as we have said be- 
fore includes a Washington portrait painted from 
life in 1790 for the City of New York. It now 
hangs over the mantel at the eastern end of the 
central room and the portrait of George Clinton, 
Governor of New York from 1777-95 and 1801-04 
and vice-president of the United States, 1805-12, 
hangs opposite it over the mantel at the western 
end of the room. These are the only portraits in 
this room which do not have frames executed by 
John LeMaire. 


The other Trumbull canvases in this central room 
are John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, James Duane, 
Richard Varick and Edward Livingston,—all painted 
for the city in 1805; Morgan Lewis and Daniel D. 
Tompkins,—painted for the city in 1808 and a por- 
trait of Peter Stuyvesant, the famous Dutch gover- 
nor of New Amsterdam copied for the city in 1808. 
These portraits from the brush of that pre-eminent 
artist-historian were all done at a time when Trum- 
bull was at the height of his artistic ability and save 
for the collection owned by Yale University con- 
stitute the largest display of his work gathered to- 
gether in one place. All the canvases are of heroic 
size and in excellent state of preservation. 


In the east room are hung seven portraits. They 
are the work of John Vanderlyn, 1776-1852; William 
Page, N. A., 1811-1885; Henry Peters Gray, N. A., 
1819-1897; Charles Wesley Jarvis; Charles Loring 
Elliott, N. A., 1812-1868; and Henry Inman, N. A., 
1801-1846. These are portraits of Joseph C. Yates, 
William L. Marcy, John Young, Washington Hunt, 
and Horatio Seymour, all former governors of New 
York State; Gideon Lee, Mayor of New York, 1833- 
34, and Gen. James St. C. Morton of the United 
States Army. In the west room are to be seen two 
portraits by Inman, one by Elliott and in addition 
a canvas by Samuel F. B. Morse, the artist-inventor 
of the telegraph, as well as others by George Catlin, 
1796-1872, and Robert Walter Weir, N. A., 1803-1889. 


The subjects are DeWitt Clinton, Martin Van 
Buren, Wm. H. Seward, Enos T. Throop, William 
C. Bouck,—all at one time governors of New York, 
—Walter Bowne, Mayor of New York, 1829-33, and 
Christopher Columbus, the subject of the Morse can- 
vas, which is a copy made for the city in 1828. 

The Washington library table-desk in the Gover- 
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nor’s Room is probably one of the best known 
pieces of historic antique American furniture and 
it has been copied frequently indeed. In detail it 
is not unlike the desk in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia used for the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Although it came directly from Fed- 
eral Hall to its present location it was not until the 
Centenary Exhibition held in Philadelphia in 1876 
that it came into prominence. At that time an in- 
scription telling that it was George Washington’s 
desk, made of inlaid letters of a lighter wood was 
placed upon the broad table top. This has never 
been removed. As it was this Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion that first aroused general interest in the United 
States in the collection of antique furniture the col- 
lector who sees the Washington desk will no doubt 
be doubly interested in it. 

Of the two Inaugural sofas which now stand in 
window ways in the original Governor’s Room, it is 
said that in their first condition the backs were sur- 
mounted by narrow mahogany rails and that upon 
the rail of each sofa there were thirteen carved and 
gilded stars. Interesting if true and as the present 
upholstery of the sofas is badly worn, some day 
they may be re-upholstered and at that time it is 
hoped that if these star decorated rails are found to 
exist they will be restored and the upholstery so 
applied that they will show. At the time of such 
a repairing it would seem to me that the cas- 
tered framework upon which these sofas now rest 
might well be removed and the individual casters of 
the legs replaced. 

The five-part banquet table with its sections set 
up against the wall in both the east and the west 
room, is another piece that the furniture collector 
will find interesting. This table is much the same 
as the three part tables discussed in the April issue 
of THE ANTIQUARIAN except that this piece has three 
center drop leaf tables and that the two ends which 
are of the oblong rounded-corner type have no 
leaves. When assembled and all of the leaves rais- 
ed this unusual piece is twenty-five feet long, a ban- 
quet table which is worthy of the name and one 
which most certainly was used for public dinners 
of importance. Quite possibly it was the table used 
by Washington if he set the fashion for Cabinet 
Dinners. 

To do ample justice to all the individual pieces to 
be found in the Governor's Room would require 
that a book be devoted to the subject and each piece 
of furniture carefully described and pictured. This, 
unfortunately is not possible at present, but it is the 
hope of the writer that this article will give the read- 
er a groundwork of accurate information. Every- 
thing to be seen there is genuine, a great deal of it 
came from Federal Hall and the only pieces which 
are not historic are the bull’s-eye mirrors in the 
smaller rooms and the various mantel ornaments. 
These, Mr. Atterbury informs me, he picked up in 
Baltimore when he was in charge of the restoration 
work, and while they have no historic importance 
they are genuine and belong to the same period as 
the rest of the furnishings of the Governor’s Room. 


COPR. DETROIT PUBLISHING CO, 


JAMES MONROE 
Portrait by Gilbert Stuart 


In the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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The patchwork quilt and the valance, with its cro- 
cheted edge, carry out the authentic spirit of the 
four-poster at “Old Ordinary,” Hingham, Mass. 


Courtesy of the Hingham Historical Society 
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THE FOUR-POSTER BED 


Characteristics of Its Style and Drapery 


By WALTER RENDALL STOREY 


ONS the interest in the furniture of our Colonial 

period widens, an increasing number of per- 
sons are finding in the four-poster bedstead of Co- 
lonial days more and more to commend it to both 
their aesthetic and their collector’s souls. Indeed, 
what well-appointed collection of Colonial furniture 
would be complete without at least one quaint four- 
poster? 

The difficulty in finding beds of this period has 
stood in the way of their general acquisition. Beds, 
probably through some quirk of human nature, go 
out of fashion and disappear sooner than chairs 
and tables. Use can be found for a chair or a 
table in living-room, kitchen or even barn after 
it has fallen from its fine estate of “parlor” furni- 
ture, but a bed must be used as a bed or the 
chances are strongly against its being kept whole. 
All too often its dignified framework runs the risk 
of being reduced to firewood. One lover of old 
four-posters found a valuable early bedstead whose 
owner had in boyhood sawed off one of the carved 
posts to make a baseball bat! 

Of course we are speaking of the tall four-poster 
bed, whose corner posts rose at least six feet in 
height and which was generally surmounted by a 
canopy. The four-poster bed with posts of lower 
height was a later form, and a transitional 
into the style of the modern bed. 

This tall, canopied and curtained 
piece of furniture was not origin- 
ally designed because it looked im- 
posing and interesting, but from 
utilitarian reasons. In those days 
it was thought effeminate to have 
a fire in the bedroom and when 
window sashes and doors did not 
fit well enough to keep out the 
raw, cold winds of a northern win- 
ter, the canopy and the side cur- 
tains afforded a much-needed pro- 
tection. There was also a need of 
privacy, as sometimes a bedroom 
or attic held four or even six beds, 
used by the servants or children of 
the family. 

Of course, the use of curtains 
and canopy grew out of a much 
older characteristic when beds with 
low head and footboards were 
either placed in or formed part 
of an alcove in the bedroom. Early 
English bedsteads were built in the 
wall in this way. In France today 
in some rural districts beds are 
still found set into the wall with 
heavy shutters, affording not only 
a screen from drafts but protec- 


one 


tion from night marauders. The four-poster was 
really a more portable and convenient arrangement, 
allowing for protection and privacy in a simpler 
and more adaptable form. 

Just when the four-poster first came into use in 
America is in some doubt. Luke Vincent Lockwood 
in his Colonial Furniture in America states that 
he never found an example that could be assigned 
with any certainty to the Seventeenth Century. 
There may have been some made in that time, and 
some were certainly imported from England, espe- 
cially to the Southern Colonies, but apparently they 
have almost all disappeared. The four-poster beds we 
know about are of the Eighteenth Century and the 
first part of the Nineteenth. 

It is fairly easy to trace the various influences 
that had to do with the development of the dis- 
tinctly American four-poster from its early un- 
adorned framework, designed chiefly as a support 
for canopy and curtains, to the delicate, carefully 
wrought creations of Duncan Phyfe two hundred 
years later. The most important period, generally 
known as the Colonial period in furniture, was from 
I727 to about 1820) 

In England this covered the reigns of George II 
and George III, which witnessed the development 
from heavy, elaborately carved four-posters, too 


ponderous, as a rule, for shipment to the Colonies 


An unusual treatment of the draperies is seen in these beds, owned by 
Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, of New York.—Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 
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and too expensive for their simple needs, to the 
lighter and more beautiful styles originated in the 
latter part of the period by Chippendale, Sheraton, 
the Adam brothers and Heppelwhite. Although 
these masterpieces of English furniture making were 
rare in America, their influence was felt. American 
cabinetmakers began to imitate the graceful designs 
of Chippendale and Heppelwhite. Sheraton, through 
his The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing 
Book, published in 1793, strongly influenced Ameri- 
can design. The crowning result was the work of 
Duncan Phyfe, generally conceded the greatest of 
Colonial furniture makers. 


Duncan Phyfe seems to have made _ four-posters 
only on special order, perhaps to complete the furn- 
ishings for a bedroom. We have, however, enough 
examples to see what this American artist-craftsman 
could do with the lines of this important piece of 
furniture. Influenced by Sheraton and Heppelwhite 
he has produced beds with posts that are examples 
of slender beauty, their forms restrained in design 
yet indicative of strength, and when given more 
carving than the delicate fluting he usually em- 
ployed, the decoration has all the chaste sense of 
classic art that is shown in finest pieces of his 
other furniture. Charles Over Cornelius in his Furni- 
ture Masterpieces of Duncan Phyfe, states there are 
seven different known designs. The decorations 
include fluting, acanthus, water leaf, drapery, wheat 
ears and palmetto, combined in various ways. 


The War of 1812 seemed to affect much more the 


American attitude toward Great Britain than did 
the Revolution thirty-five years earlier. With this 
estrangement of the young Republic from the 


mother country Americans turned to France, and 
for a short period produced an American adapta- 
tion of the Empire style in furniture. The tall 
posts of the traditional four-poster bed were grad- 


Effective use of chintz draperies for the pineapple bed owned by J. E. 
Berwind, of Bridgehampton, L. I—Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 
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ually shortened. Clawfeet, carved columns, pineapple 
finials and decorations in brass are characteristic 
marks of this period. About 1820 it ended, and 
with it the artistic tradition of the whole Colonial 
era. Beautiful as was most of the furniture it pro- 
duced, one must be fair and realize that there was 
bad design as well as good. After 1810, especially, 
some of the beds seemed to suffer from an excess 
of decoration, a surplus of art. 


The woods in the posts of high four-poster beds 
ranged from pine-in the cheapest kinds to mahogany 
in the finest specimens. Walnut was sometimes 
used, and sometimes oak, although these two latter 
woods were rare. The use of oak doubtless re- 
ilected the English style of that period, impressing 
itself on the Colonies through importations from 
England. In 1647 Mrs. Margaret Blake, a sister of 
Governor Winthrop’s wife, in a letter to a friend 
in England, asks to have sent to her a bedstead of 
oak,— “ye one in which I slept in my father’s house 
with ye valances and curtayns and tapestry cover- 
lyds belonging.” It is surmised that one reason 
for the disappearance of four-poster beds of the 
Seventeenth Century is that mahogany quickly su- 
perseded the traditional English oak, doubtless with 
the suddenness and thoroughness with which a style 
in furniture sometimes changes today. 


An indication that a bed is of the earlier period 
is the use of plain headposts. Often the headposts 
are of cheaper wood than the footposts. This oc- 
curred because the head of the bed, being up against 
the wall, was usually completely concealed by the 
curtains. An early fashion, both in England and 
America, during the Seventeenth Century, was to 
have the curtains completely hide both the posts 
at the head and at the foot. When this was the 
case the posts had little or no ornamentation. About 
the latter part of the first quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century the bedpost began to be 
carved as the fashion tended 
toward allowing it to show be- 
tween the end and side draperies. 

It is to the style of decoration 
of the posts that the collector 
should look in order to gain an 
idea of the approximate period in 
which the bed was made. Wallace 
Nutting says in his book, Furniture 
of the Pilgrim Century, that there 
were no elaborately turned high- 
posters in America as in England 
in Colonial days. The earliest 
beds in America were simple in 
the decoration of the posts, which 
were square below the bedrail and 
above ‘were either square or oc- 
tagonal. The turned was a later 
form. The upper part of the posts 
always tapered. In the square 
where the frame of the bed joins 
the post, the usual dimension was 
2%” and never larger than 234”. 
This dimension continues to the 
floor without change. 
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A Chippendale four-poster in the Pendleton Collection. 


Bedposts turned below the frame are likely to 
be of the Nineteenth Century. This is especially 
true if the posts are heavy. The beds of Sheraton 
and Heppelwhite show legs turned below the frame. 
Mr. Nutting also states that the continuation of a 
large post to a point near the top is an indication 
that it is a late design and a poor one, whether it be 
carved or not. 

The later styles of four-posters had all four posts 
turned or carved alike, as at that time the custom 
had changed to having either merely a canopy or 
light curtains which were so draped that all posts 
were in view. 

The size of the great four-poster beds varied 
greatly in some instances. At the beginning of the 
Highteenth Century in England, high ceilings hav- 
ing become the fashion, bedposts became extremely 
tall. Mention is made of some twenty feet high! 
However, in this country, where great height of 
ceiling never became the vogue, such sized beds 
were never used. The height of the ceiling often 
was, nevertheless, a determining factor in the height 
of the bedposts, especiaily so when we recollect 
that all such furniture was made to order. The 
widths also of the beds varied, some being only 
four feet wide. Perhaps the system of charging 2d. 
per inch extra over four feet, which is quoted in The 
Journeyman’s Cabinet and Chair Makers’ Philadelplua 
Book of Prices, published in 1795, accounts for some of 
the narrower beds. 


An important part of the four-poster bed was the 
arrangement of draperies. Most of the beds were 
equipped with a tester, a frame running around the 
top of the posts which, when covered and hung 
with a valance, formed the canopy. The odd term, 
tester, it may be interesting to know, comes from 
the old French word testiére, a headpiece or helmet. 

Sometimes the frame was curved upward from the 
headposts to the footposts, so that the canopy 
arched high above the top of the posts. Such a bed 
was known as a “field bed”. 
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A bed whose posts have unfinished ends ora small 
iron rod projecting upward is easily recognizable 
as one that was made to carry a tester. Where the 
bed was made to be used without a canopy the ends 
of the posts were either carved or supplied with a 
brass ornament such as an urn, an eagle or a sphere. 
The drapery for the bed, consisting of the upper 
valance, attached to the tester; the curtains, draped 
back at each post; and the bedspread and its val- 
ance were given much attention as to method of 
hanging and particularly the kind of fabric and its 
design. Heppelwhite gave considerable thought to 
the arrangement of the valance, doubtless realizing 
the important bearing the draperies had upon the 
general effect. 


Not only were all kinds of cotton stuff used, but 
also heavy materials, woven of silk and wool and 
linen. N. Hudson Moore in The Old Furniture 
Book, records the oddly named stuffs: 
Perptuana, Ritterminster, serge, fustian, seersucker, 
camoc or camoca, bancour, red and green paly (ver- 
tical stripes of equal size), printed calico, checked 
and striped linen, India and Patma chintzes, corded 
dimities, harrateen, lutestring, moreens of all colors, 
fine French chintzes, Pompadour chintzes, “fine lay- 
lock and fancy callicoes” and “muzlins.” 
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There were all kinds of gimp fringes and cords to 
go with the different kinds of fabrics. The colors 
were equally elaborate. Curtains of yellow silk and 
richly colored cloths with satin linings were used 


A four-poster bed, 


1725-1750, m the Metropolitan 
Museum 
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cogether with embroidery in all hues. On a four- 
poster bed belonging to the Antiquarian Society, of 
Concord, Mass., the design on the curtains is quite 
elaborate, showing agricultural and domestic scenes. 

A bed in the York (Maine) Museum has curtains 
embroidered in 1745 by Mrs. Mary Bulman, to oc- 
cupy her mind while her husband, Dr. Alexander 
Bulman, served and lost his life in the siege of 
Louisburg. The design, intricate and graceful, con- 
sists of flowers, leaves, birds and trees. Along the 
upper valance verses are embroidered, sampler style, 
and quaint lettering of the stanzas of old hymns. 

Curtains were, as you see, quite an important part 
of a four-poster bed. Sometimes, especially in the 
case of the heavy and ornamented ones, they were 
not intended to be drawn. Then inner curtains of 
lighter material of muslin or calico were supplied. 
In the earlier beds with the plainer posts the dra- 
pery was more relied upon for the elegant effect 
that the proud housewife or the successful house- 
holder desired. Particular persons often had their 
window curtains match their bed draperies. 

Chippendale said that the valance around the 
lower part of the bed should never hide the legs, 
because with the rest of the post showing above 
they would have the appearance of being supported 
by the cloth. Certainly, beautifully carved posts 
should show for their entire length. 

Considering the prices which four-poster beds 
bring today, it is interesting to turn the leaves of 
ancient account books and journeymen’s price lists 
to see what our forefathers paid for these now much 
prized heirlooms. In the first part of the Eighteenth 
Century a bed without carved posts could be pur- 
chased for from £1 up, but a bedstead made of 
mahogany with decorated posts often cost as much 
as £24. Later on prices advanced until the time of 
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Duncan Phyfe, when one of his pieces of crafts- 
manship brought almost as much as a well-designed 
piece today, considering differences in the money 
standards of the two periods. 

No doubt the lower priced beds were much used, 
as in some of the big houses of Colonial days a 
dozen extra beds were provided for the numerous 
guests which the hospitality of the time called for. 

An important adjunct to many of the four-poster 
beds which stood high from the floor is the stool, 
or, in some cases, the steps, that were used by our 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers in get- 
ting into bed. The steps were invariably kept under 
the bed, but the stool, sometimes long in shape, was 
often placed alongside the bed. We can imagine 
also the small pedestal stand for the night candle 
placed at the head of the bed. 

Doubtless many are familiar with the famous 
four-poster beds throughout the eastern part of the 
United States, wherein noted personages of Colo- 
nial times rested their weary limbs. The huge bed 
at Mt. Vernon which belonged to General Wash- 
ington, and which is almost as wide as it is long, 
is probably the most famous one in this country. 
But the glory of the four-poster bed goes back 
much further than that. The “great bed of Ware” 
is mentioned in Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night”. It 
was ten feet square, and legend says it could fur- 
nish sleeping accommodations for twelve people at 
once. For nearly four centuries it has rested in 
the inn of the town of Ware, England. Doubtless 
it was the stately ancestor of our Colonial four- 
poster. Says immortal Will: 

“Sir Toby: Go, write it in a martial hand 
as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper, al- 
though the sheet were big enough for the bed of 
Ware in England, set ’em down, go, about it.” 


The charm of lace and embroidery is found in the spreads and draperies of these four- 
posters, owned by Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, of New York.—Photo by M. E. Hewitt. 
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ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


A Hobby Which Is of Special Interest to Men 


By ARTHUR R. FORBUSH 


“<7 .OLLECTIVITIS” isa terrible disease in any 

of its forms, for it is incurable, and, worse yet, 
the victim does not want to recover. And I for one 
cannot see how any expression of the mania can be 
as fascinating as that which includes the study of old 
firearms. 

Firearms may roughly be classed in three groups. 
First are hand firearms, which are represented to- 
day by the marvelous automatic pistols and accurate 
shooting revolvers. Second, we have the opposite 
extreme in size and mobility, the pieces too large to 
be moved by one man, the cannon, at the head of 
which class the great 16-inch naval guns are su- 
preme. 

Most interesting of all to the average person, as 
well as to most collectors, are the guns of a size to 
be handled by an individual,—or, to classify them in 
another way, those which are intended to be shot 
when held to the shoulder. The most desirable of 
these are from several countries and differ among 
themselves in many details. But all are rifles, 
all are, in the crudest sense, iron tubes mounted on 
wooden frames, the tubes having a circular opening 
throughout their length, the walls of which are 
grooved with “rifling.” The Springfield, or U. S. 
Army rifle, is an example, with four grooves which 
are about .004 of an inch deep and twist to the 
right at the rate of one complete turn in ten inches. 

The smooth bore gun is no longer used, the rifle 
having proved so much superior in every way. 

It is perhaps not usually known that our country 
has from the very first days of the rifle led all com- 
peting countries by a wide margin of excellence. 
But especially during the years just before and just 
after the War of Independence, American gun mak- 
ers were turning out the most accurate and all- 
around efficient rifles made. 

I therefore have interested myself first in rifles, 
then in American rifles (except for purposes of 


comparison) and lastly in the American rifles made 
here up to the time of the war with Mexico. 

‘Who really invented guns and gunpowder is a 
question. 

Most of us were taught in school that “Roger 
Bacon, an English monk, invented gunpowder in 
1265 A. D.”’; also that gunpowder was a develop- 
ment of a horrible blazing compound called Greek 
Fire. At least that was the popular mis-statement 
of fact some twenty-five years ago. Since that time, 
credit for the discovery has been given to a 
German, one Bertholdus Schwartz, who lived about 
themyear 320 eAy oD: 

Undoubtedly both these statements are wrong. 
Early 14th Century records of the Italian city of 
Florence show an order placed for the making of 
brass cannon and iron balls for the defence of the 
city. Certainly these Florentines must have known 
of gunpowder for some years. 

But even before this, we find in the writings of 
Marcus Graecus, dating from the last of the 8th 
Century, the formula for making a kind of fire-works 
like Roman candles, and the materials for the ex- 
plosive are those used for gunpowder,—charcoal, 
saltpeter and sulphur. 

Undoubtedly, also, the Chinese knew of gunpow- 
der as early as 1000 A. D. It is, in fact, impossible 
to give credit for the use of gunpowder to drive a 
projectile of some sort from a tube (the first crude 
firearm) to any person. The use of a kind of Rom- 
an candle was known in China and India possibly 
2000 years ago, but in it powder was an explosive 
and not an expellant. Nobody knows exactly when 
the newer use of the powder was discovered. 

From some such “fire-work” as the Roman candle 
the first gun-maker took his idea, for the first guns 
were simply hollow tubes of metal, bound on a 
short, straight stick. The earliest of these of which 
I know is credited to the Chinese, and is in the mag- 


nificent collection of the late Francis Bannerman. 

The first historical record we have of the use of 
guns of any kind tells us that in 1325 the Moors 
used cannon in the siege of Boza, in Spain. 

The earliest guns known to exist today are the 
simply constructed muskets which were the immedi- 
ate predecessors of the matchlock. Examples of 
these are found in all collections of any pretense. 
The shape and sizes vary considerably, but all have 
a wooden stock or frame with a round iron barrel. 
At the lock, there was a hole from the outside 
through the wall of the barrel into the firing cham- 
ber, into which the powder was tamped down the 
muzzle. On the outside of this hole there gradually 
developed a priming pan into which a pinch of pow- 
der was placed. This was lit by means of a slow- 
burning fuse or match held in the fingers, and the 
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403—National 
104——-E. Allen, one-shot rim-fire Deringer pistol about 1865, .41 


Co., Deringer, 1861, 41 


oom Gal, 


pistols, 


Remington One-Shot Pistol, 1847. 
volver, 1-shot, rim fire, 1883. 
double barrel pistol, 1867. 
Lads’y Muff three-barrel ring hammer pistol, 
and Colt’s London Army Revolver, six shot, 
trim fire, 1864. 
—Remington Mazagine flat pocket pistol, 
shot, 1858. 
octagon barrel pistol, with sliding dagger, 1860. 
rim fire, 1866. 


1868. 
1854. 


187. 


417—Rollin, white one-shot rim-fire pistol, about 


812—Allright palm revolver, 1876, five-shot, .22 Cal. 
118-—Lady’s American Single Percussion Pistol, No. 51, no name. 

401—Moore Derringer Pistol, gold and silver mounts, 
gian square shape repeating magazine pistol, the forerunner of the Automatic; Cal. 30; 1872. 
814—The Protector Revolving Disc Pistol, 
372—Nock Flintlock Pistol, 1774. 754—Rupertus 
804—Shattuck Palm Pistol, four-shot, rim fire, 
791 —W. W. Marston gold-plated pearl-handled three-shot pistol, 
789—Hopkins & Allen Hammerless Pistol, 1870. 


805—Pearl handle Spanish Automatic Pistol, 
786—Pistol Knife, brass barrel, percussion, 1852. 
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explosion through the hole fired the main charge. 

In the very earliest muskets, there were no prim- 
ing pans and the charge was fired by touching it 
directly with the “match” through the hole in the 
top (or at times, as later, in the side) of the barrel. 

The match-lock developed from these and was of 
the same type, with the addition of the “lock” which 
held the match. This gun had a real trigger (the 
first) and at a pull of the trigger a movement of a 
curved piece of steel, called the serpentine, caused it 
to fall forward and touch the lighted top of the 
match to the powder in the flash pan. 

The final refinement of this type of firearm was 
the development of a small cover for the flash or 
priming pan which made it possible to keep the 
priming charge safe from moisture and held it in 


1860, 32 Cal. 
304—Lins (A. Frederick) miniature percussion 
798—D. Moore, all metal Deringer, 1861, .38 Cal. 

110—Allen & Thurber Pistol, 1847, Cal. 46. 408— 

1865. 788—French or Bel 

794—Revolving Disc Re 

752—Lady’s Muff Rupertus 

Four-shot Pepperbox, 1863. 776—-Wesson 

1893. 444—Case 


Cal. 


7-shot, rim fire. 


797—My Friend Knuckle Duster, five-shot, 1865. 748 


792—W. W. Marston three-shot flat pistol with broad dagger, three- 
790—Knuckle Duster combined revolver-dagger, six-shot, 


1866. 810—Frank Wesson double (superposed), 
1870. 799—Knife Pistol, 


806—Knife Pistol, ‘‘“Non-XLL” rim fire, 1866. 


Illustrations from a recent Auction catalog, courtesy of the Walpole Galleries. 
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place until the cover was raised when 
ready to fire. 

The matchlock was used for mili- 
tary purposes, but as can be imagin- 
ed, the rate of fire was very low. In 
fact, it took so long to load and fire 
the earlier types of guns that it was 
necessary to station one of two pike 
men with each “musketeer’ so they 
might protect him and hold the line 
firm until he could fire again. It was 
to do away with this that the bayonet 
was developed many years later. 

Though the matchlock gun 
slow when used in war and could not 
be used in hunting as the smoke of 
the burning frightened the 
game, it served as the accepted 
form of firearm for more than two 
hundred years. Although wheel-lock 
guns, which used flint and steel and 
true flint-lock had been 
known for many years—at least a 
hundred in the case of the former— 
rifled match-lock guns were used in 
Bavaria as late as 1641. 

The next development eliminated 
the “match” and employed flint and steel to ignite 
the priming charge. The wheel of steel, whirling 
rapidly around, hit with roughened edge the flint 
held in what in later guns became the “cock.” A 
key was used to wind the powerful spring which 
caused this wheel to twirl rapidly and so throw a 
shower of sparks into the priming pan. 

Wheel-locks were developed about 1510 and the 
fact that they had no match to betray the presence 
of the hunter made them popular as the first “sports- 
man’s gun.” They were little used for military 
purposes since the elaborate lock mechanism made 
them quite costly. 


Was 


match 


even the 


Specimens of wheel-locks in private collections 
and the museums are invariably highly finished and 
show careful workmanship. 


Before coming to the flint lock, which was the 
first type of gun made in the United States, we must 
go back a little in the early history of rifles. Even 
before guns were invented, the makers of cross 
bows had found that if they could cause their “bolts” 
or “quarrels” to revolve or twist as they flew, these 
projectiles would go a greater distance and in a 
straighter line. They accomplished this by cutting 
grooves in the channel along which the bolt traveled 
as it leit the bow. 

So the accepted theory is that the first rifle 
makers, taking advantage of this principle, cut twist- 
ing grooves on the inside of the gun barrels. They 
constantly experimented to learn the best depth for 
and amount of turn in a given length of barrel. 

They believed that if a ball which exactly fitted 
the bore of the gun would go straight, propelled by 
the full force of the explosion behind it, and since 
the grooves would start it revolving when it left 
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Duelling Pistols, in the collection of Stephen K. Nagy 


the muzzle, the double result of speed and accuracy 
would be obtained. However, it was found that the 
barrels of guns became fouled their entire length, 
largely because of the poor black powder, but also 
because they were leaded by the passing bullets, so 
that a bullet the full size of the bore could not be 
driven down into the firing chamber with a ramrod. 
A slightly smaller bullet, which did go down in spite 
of the deposit of lead and carbon on the sides of the 
barrel, would not receive the full force of the ex- 
plosion because gas would escape around past it by 
way of the rifled grooves. 

This made the shooting very inaccurate—so much 
so that as late as the Revolution, the muskets of the 
English soldiers could not be depended upon to hit 
a man beyond a hundred yards. 

Many schemes were tried to remedy the evil. 
Bullets were hammered down with mallets so that 
they would spread enough to fill the grooves. Bul- 
lets were made with plugs in the bore which made 
them spread out as they passed the grooves. One 
of the best guns of this time had a hexagonal barrel 
and shot hexagonal bullets which filled the bore 
exactly and therefore did not use rifled grooves. 

In spite of these experiments, though rifling was 
invented about 1470, it was not until well after 1800 
that the entire problem was satisfactorily solved. 
For this reason, smooth bore muskets kept their 
place as equals of the rifle for almost 400 years. 

The first American—or Colonial—made guns were 
flint locks—rifles and smooth bore guns. At the 
time the Colonial machinist began to turn his hand 
to gun making, the flint lock or “snaphaunce” had 
been in use many years. 

The wheel lock flint and steel guns proved too 
cumbersome and expensive to last long, and the flint 
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lock was evolved as a method of ignition that held 
first place for two hundred years. 
type, the cover of the priming pan became the “ham- 
mer’ and the flint held in the “cock” swung upward 
and lifted it as it struck. The striking caused a 
spray of sparks to flash into the priming powder 
and through it explode the firing charge. 

The flint locks often missed fire, but all in all they 
were fairly reliable. In-fact, because of the sim- 
plicity of equipment, flint locks are still found in 
active use on the real frontiers, such as the wilds of 
Canada, the deepest corners of the Sahara desert 
and the mountain fastnesses of Afghanistan. They 
have the advantage of not requiring expensive cart- 
ridges or percussion caps. 


In guns of this 


The owner needs cheap 
black powder, some lead and a flint. That is all. 
Before the War of Independence, American gun 
makers developed by far the most accurate rifle of 
the time. In their experiments, they kept always 
to the basic uses for guns in the Colonies. No 
dangerous game animals lived here, so that a lighter 
and smaller bullet could be used. They found these 
small calibre bullets worked better in a longer 
barrel than the English makers adopted, and soon 
they had worked out that rifle called the Kentucky, 
or sometimes the Long Rifle which though more 
than half the calibre of the English muskets, was 
a foot longer and shot double the distance of the 


European gun. It was also more accurate. 
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Who won the War of Independence? The ob- 
vious answer is, Washington or Lafayette or Frank- 
lin, as the case may be. As a matter of fact, it was 
no general, financier or politician, but the gunmakers 
of Pennsylvania and New York and the New Eng- 
land states; these men who had evolved the hunting 
rifle with which almost all the Colonials were armed. 


The English army musket shot fairly accurately 
up to one hundred yards but at 200 went anywhere 
within ten feet of the mark. The American long 
rifles could be counted upon to hit their men at 200 
yards. This tells the greatest reason for the British 
defeats. 

In 1800, so great an outcry arose because of the 
way our rifles outshot the English that a solemn in- 
vestigation was ordered by the British army heads 
and every effort was made to secure new and better 
firearms for their troops. When a few years after 
1800 they did evolve a rifle which would do fair work 
at 200 yards, our rifle makers were turning out ex- 
amples which did as well at 400 yards. 


Individual rifles turned out by American gun 
makers were almost without exception of the long- 
barrelled, small calibre type, the chief difference 
being in ornamentation of barrel and stock. The 
illustrations show how simple many of the more 
primitive firearms were and how ornate a wealthy 
individual could have his made. 


Beautiful Oak Cabinet 


(ENGLISH, ABOUT 1740) 
Attractively painted by a Flemish 
painter about the same period 


6 feet, 8 inches high; 4 feet, 5 inches wide; 
1 foot, 514 inches deep. 

The bottom has two doors, concealing a 
cupboard with one central shelf; above this 
is a drawer. 

The upper half is a separate section, for 
convenience in moving. It contains a glass 
door which lets down, revealing a cupboard; 
above that is two cupboards. 


In addition to the little locks there is an 
interesting locking device, so that it may all 
be controlled by one key. 


In pleasing colors, grey and green, etc. 


Price, $750.00 


DUTTON'S 
Telephone 681 Fifth Ave. 
Plaza 7400 New York 


RR A A A AR 
vpRencunmenarves, + Resared wenerding thet ¢ Cony theyre MEET. hy Creve t Enon oe the Clee Se Oilace of the Bast Croat the Meattern dhe aE *S2 eases eT ee 


WAS BING TON'S ENTRY INTO Wily TORS. 


“ON. THE EVACUATION OF THR CTY BY TUE BRITISH NOV. 2878 1782. 


WveAsocdloN G/T.O NSE Nel RY DN. TO (N E.Wr YO RoE 


On the Evacuation of the City by the British, 
Nov. 25th, 1783. 
Currier & Ives, 1857 


Courtesy of Mr. George Barr Kayser 
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OLD PINE DRESSER 


Of special interest because the early Dutch influence 
is so clearly traced through its design. 


Courtesy of R. C. Hurry 
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Miran, 19 2 5 


NOW READY 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


(in conjunction with Messrs. B. T. Batsford and 
Mr. E. Weyhe (for U. S. A.) acting as Publishers). 


A Special Number 


Devoted entirely to 
CHINESE ART 


It will take the form of a bound book, containing seven 
chapters of text, the first general and introductory, and 
each of the remaining six dealing with one of the arts prac- 
tised by the Ancient Chinese. The volume will be abund- 
antly illustrated by colour and monotone reproductions of 
great pieces, chronologically arranged. A valuable appen- 
dix will supply information enabling those who cannot read 
the Chinese language to study the subject with greater ease. 
An important series of maps has been specially drawn with 
the same object. No attempt will be made to deal ex- 
haustively with any single art, the aim of the publication 
being to supply really authoritative information concerning 
Chinese Art as a whole. The book will certainly be the 
best introduction to the subject. 


CONTENTS: 
(CEB ESSE) AMOS Te Ae ee a en By Roger Fry. 

BENOUIN LUN Grieve rie) 2 By Laurence Binyon 

et? CERAMICS....By Bernard Rackham 

ite TRLD Gti By] OAS ae tereenaees By A. F. Kendrick 

ie BIRONZISS ies actos. aes By W. P. Yetts 

* Se Ugo Par UR Bac. 8 By Osvald Siren 

ss JADE, ETC....By W. W. Winkworth 
The book will contain about 150 illustrations in colour and ILLUSTRATION SHOWING EFFECT 
monotone and the size will be medium 4to (nearly as large OF TRANSPARENT TAPESTRY 
as the present number of The Burlington Magazine). 
Price $8.50. An illustrated prospectus will be sent on USED AS A PORTIERE 
request. As it is already clear that the demand for this 
book will be very large. applications for copies should be A 


made at once to the Publishers. 


E. WEYHE, 794 Lexington Ave., New York. ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 


REPRODUCTIONS OF 


: ANTIQUE WALL PANELS 
More Antiques Q 
a - ERING 
As Is FURNITURE COV S 
fhan Most Dealers VALANCES 
AND 
I have a miscellaneous stock of Antique PORTIERES OF TAPESTRY 


Furniture, etc., to the value of $10,000 al- 


ways on hand. Both Dealers and Collectors All our Tape stries are hand 


manufactured im France 
and can be made to your 
exact specifications. 


will find here a wonderful variety of Early 


Americana to choose from. 


I LIKE TO SELL TO ANTIQUE DEALERS 


WM. R. FIELES J. R. HERTER & CO. 


CHRISTIANA, PA. Manufacturers and Importers 
Two Miles South of Gap. of Hand-made Tapestries. 
Lancaster County, Pa. 


K.. NEW. YORE 
Pennsylvania R. R. and Trolley 441 MADISON AV O 
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FOR RENT—“QUIET HILL” 


A quaint old house of six bedrooms, bath, living } 
room, dining room, kitchen, etc.; all modern conven- 
iences. Wonderful view. 

One Mile from Center of Village of Brandon, Vt. 
Two minutes’ drive off State Road, just far enough to 
escape all dust, travel, etc. Two-car garage; shade; 
7 acres of land. 

Furnished with Antiques suitable for the house. 
Can refer to a number of New York people who are 
very familiar with the place. 


Write to 

CHIPPENDALE, HEPPELWHITE MAUDE B. HARRIS, Brandon, Vermont. 

AND SHERATON 
AMERICANA BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

O 1 i d f 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF One new canines uae ee 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES IN glass, furniture, rugs, pewter, etc., 
with over four hundred beautiful 
MID-TOWN NEW YORK illustrations and brief pointed de- 
Scriptions. Each article is priced 
ia ae ae Ca and each collection is prefaced with 
Furniture—Sheffield Plate—Old China as short | Bator eee 
a f ormation on how to distinguish the 
Splendid Gifts—or for Your Own Collection genuine from the counterfeit. We 


have received hundreds of letters 
of congratulation on this. cata- 
logue, and dealers and collectors are 


unanimous in their praise. No 
FH] ORIAN PAPP lover of antiques can afford to be 


without one. 


684 LEXINGTON AVENUE Price $1.00. Send for it Today. 
NEW YORK CITY BUCKLEY ANTIQUE SHOP 
(Six Floors of Antiques) Chamber of Commerce Building 


Binghamton, New York. 


The Modern Revival of 
Old Colonial Pattern Weaving FULLER HOMESTEAD 
© 


i! Every one loves to weave. Old Colonial Hancock Village, = New Hampshire 
| 


Hand Looms can be easily put in con- 
4 dition for weaving. Through my courses WILL OPEN MAY 15th FOR THE SEASON 


with patterns and diagrams hundreds 
have learned to weave beautiful fabrics of ANTIQUES 
all kinds. For my booklet on the prac- 
tical art of Colonial Hand Weaving. 


China, Glass, Pewter and Early American 


: Write Colonial Hand Weaving Furniture — Hand Wrought Iron, Hinges, 
. Locks and Door Handles. 
Headquarters—Studio 446 
MARY M. ATWATER 
TH E SHURE =C RaAr sl Gr eG. 
1416 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


CHARLES SOMMERLAD GRAHAM'S ANTIQUES, 25 Lynde St., 
SALEM, MASS. 
Antiques Restored Just received a beautiful Teak Wood Dining Room 
rele Seo poo ae s as ep (ore), I see ce 
1en put together, Brou 
GENERAL FURNITURE SERVI ese oa ate pase fain indie: Ale some fae 


pieces of solid mahogany tables—duck foot, drop 
98 Orange Street Brooklyn, N 4 leaf—Chippendale chairs, ete. Write me your wants. 
- é : 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED SUMMER FURNITURE--PAINTED SETTEES 


of ery dcgerntion theroughly searched for sad found expe | AND CHAIRS—MAPLE  BEDS—CORNES 
ditiously. e spe ze in i : 

completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and CUPBOARDS—ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines ANTIQUES OF ALL KINDS. 


supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 


Benjamin Franklin Antique Shop, 
1124 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


moo 192 5 39 


OLD MAHOGANY 
PIANO AND STOOL FOR SALE 


HAVE FOR SALE a beautiful old 
piano which was one of the first 
fine pianos brought to Virginia. It 
has been in one family for genera- 
tions and has had careful care. 
This is one of the finest and best 

@ Se preserved pianos in the United 
States today. The top is solid mahogany, 
the front, ends and legs veneered with beau- 
tiful figured mahogany, darkened by age. 
Keys are genuine ivory and show signs of 


ea FOR SALE 
WONDERFUL PIECE FOR MUSEUM A ' 

OR PRIVATE COLLECTION n Early American 
This beautiful old ecient should grace Silver Porringer by 
some country home and would be the pride 
of the household. It may be purchased for JOHN CONEY 
$4500. 1655 BOSTON 1722 
The price is very reasonable considering its Note Rite Style of Handle 


history and appearance. 


SS GEBELEIN 


W. GLENN BAYLOR 79 Chestnut Street :: Boston, Mass. 
COMMONWEALTH AVE. Consultant and Valuer of 


BRISTOL, VA. Old American Silver 


Designer and Maker of Silverware Period work a specialty 


ANTIQUES 
L. J. GILBERT, OF LEBANON, PENNA. 


| ANNOUNCES A 
LARGE SALE OF RARE ANTIQUES 
Monday and Tuesday, May 18th and i9th 


Paisley shawl, 
SoDwoet) of six 
chairs like cut— 
natural finish, 


new rush seats, no 
Beginning precisely at 9:30 A. M. each day 


at the Corner of 5th and Lehman Sts., 
LEBANON, PA., 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE—comnpprising excep- 
tionally rare pieces of furniture—Early 17th Century 
Pine DOOR (with latch string out)—Swell Front 
Bureau with ARCH DOOR SCROLL TOP (the first 
of its kind to be found in this section) (circular will 
have cut)—s5 other swell front bureaus—7 High Chests 
of Drawers—zo0 Low chests of drawers—so tables in 
Dutch, Farm, Club-foot, Tilt-top, Sewing, Console, 
Wing, Curly Maple and others—z Hanging cupboards 
—12 Glass kitchen cupboards—zo Corner cupboards (a 
few Arch Doors)—6 Slant top desks—25 Settees—zo 
Water benches—Decorated Chests—Four-Poster beds— 
25 CLOCKS (3 GRANDFATHER CLOCKS, 2 Banjos, 
Terry, and others)—-100 Chairs and rockers; Windsors, 
ladder-backs, rush seat, comb back, Hepplewhite and 
others—Historical China—1o pieces of  STEIGEL 
GLASS, including blue sugar bowl, blue salts, cream- 
ers, etc.)—Sandwich Glass—Early Jersey and many 
other pieces of glass—Rare Pottery—Lustre ware— 
Pewter—Brass goods—Guns and _ Pistols—Important 
pieces of Hardware—Prints, Linens, Coverlets, etc. 


Ox BOW ANTIQUE SHOP Descriptive Circular «wll be mailed upon request. 


130 Charles Street, - Boston, Mass. Write to 
SUMMER SHOP—NEWBURY, VT. L. J. GILBERT, LEBANON, PA. 


repairs, $125. 
Maple table, $20. 
Hooked Rug, very 
old» $45, soft 
colors. Lamp with 
shade complete, 
$25. Shades dec- 
orated with flow- 
er prints from old 
books, $15 and 
$18. Pottery jars 
wired for use as 
lamps, $7 and 
$10. 
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ANTIQUE EARLY AMERICAN MAHOG- 
ANY DINING TABLES (Pair). Price $375. 


EARLY AMERICAN MAHOGANY 
DUNCAN PHYFE SOFA. 
Price $250. 
THE 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE GO. 
ANNOUNCES 


The Removal of its 
ANIDOUE GALLERIES 
to 


1725 Chestnut Street, 


Where a new, enlarged collection 
of Antiques is now on exhibit 


Two choice Mahogany Shelf Clocks—one a 
Willard with a very beautiful inlaid Mahogany 
case—the other an _ exceptionally fine curly 
Mahogany case. Two early fine shelf clocks. 
Several Grandfather clocks—one Benjamin Wil- 
lard with very handsome etched-dial. One 
beautiful Wilder clock inlaid case, the dial hav- 
ing the ship and the moon. One Maple Grand- 
father clock. All absolutely original and in 
very fine condition. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners, Accord, Mass. 


Inland State road half way betw. Boston & Plymouth 
Telephone Rockland 652-R 
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ELEVEN ANTIQUE WALNUT SHERATON CHAIRS, RUSH 
SEATS, IN ORIGINAL CONDITION. Price $825. 


Ferdinand Keller 
216-224 South Ninth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR SAL 


An old Virginia brick Mansion, over 100 
years old (slave ‘made brick) in one of 
Virgima’s oldest towns. With beautiful 
hand carved interior woodwork. Two large 
hand carved arched recesses, two large 
arched hand carved doorways, hand carved 
panelling and wainscoating, seven beautiful 
hand carved mantles exquisite designs. 
Price, house and lot, intact, fifteen thousand 
dollars, or will sell all interior woodwork 
for ten thousand dollars. 


WILL SEND PHOTOGRAPHS OF MANTLES AND 
WOODWORK IF INTERESTED. 


F. Le SUBERE 


Harrisonburg, - - - Virginia 


THE ATTIC TREASURE SHOP 
38 Haddon Avenue 
HADDONFIELD NEW JERSEY 


HEPPLEWHITE CARD VIABLE: f 
Mahogany, Beautifully Inlaid. 

CURLY MAPLE CORNER WASHSTAND, — 
Entirely Original. 

CHINESE SLOW RS LTOriae | 
Eleven Pieces, with brown landscape decoration, 
including chocolate and tea pots, helmet creamer, 
powl, three plates, and two cups and saucers. 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY SAMUEL N. RHOADS 
Antiques Rare Books & Prints 


Located on the High-Road to New Jersey’s Famous 
Coast Resorts and only Seven Miles from Philadelphia. 
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MABEL TALIAFERRO 
ANTIQUES 


eventh Avenue at Charles Street — New York Ly ) 
UV GREENWICH VILLAGE | 


Telephone WATKINS 1776 


? : RARE AMERICANA 
Derby S Antique Shop 
Naval and Historical Views 
(The several estates which we are 
handling have made our stock of OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
Antiques especially complete in CHOICE WORKS OF ART 
rare pieces of Furniture, China and 
Gikso 2) a a BONAVENTURE, GALLERIES 
22 and 24 WARREN STREET 536 MADISON AVENUE 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK CITY 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


PINE CHESTS CURLY MAPLE FURNITURE RENWICK C. HURRY 


DRESSERS CORNER CUPBOARDS Antiques 

TABLES SIDEBOARDS 

DESKS BUREAUS 

BEDS CHAIRS 

Ironware, Glass Lamps, Pewter, China, Clocks Announces us Removal to 
PRINTS, Etc. 


ee 7 East 54th Street 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. New York City 
ON BOSTON POST ROAD Telephone 845 Norwalk 


Prints 2 Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 
ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 


115 E. Putnam Avenue 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 
Early American Furniture—Old China 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 


Removed to 
8 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American 
PAINTINGS, PRINTS, GLASS, CHINA, 
POTTERY, COINS, MEDALS 


INDEPENDENT PHONE 
DAVID B. MISSIMER 


A General Line of 


ANTIQUES, LINENS and HOOKED RUGS 


Ten miles North of Lancaster, Pa., on the State 
Highway from Lancaster to Lebanon, 
Hershey and Harrisburg, Pa. 


Market Square and West High Streets, 
Manheim, Pa. 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 


Chintzes, Furniture, 


Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


13 miles from Trenton 


H. E. BURGESS 


358 West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
On the Boston Post Road 


An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


ee 


Myce tor 


8 Miles from Princeton — 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, mae Haverhill, Mass. 


I am making a specialty in Empire goods of every descrip- 
tion in quantity to Dealers; photos and descriptions of any 
goods you wish to call for sent on application. All letters 
promptly answered. I have a stock that enables me to 
quote prices as low as any dealer in the East. For refer- 
ence Haverhill’ Chamber of Commerce, Haverhill, Mass. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Two fine pine corner cupboards, Small pine desk, 
Pine blanket chest, Mahogany sewing stands, 
Drop leaf tables, Prints, Copper lustre, 
Maple and mahogany post beds, Pottery, 
Mantles and panelling, Ship models 


277 Elm Street, - West Haven, Conn. 


At the Woodmont Inn 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Early pine and maple hanging 
shelves, Pine dough table, Curly 
maple high-post bed, Colonial fan 
light and side windows, H and 
L hinges and a collection of old 
iron latches, Two large trencher 
tables, one cherry and one with 
drop leaf, the other maple and 
pine; set maple cane seat chairs. 
Only One Shop—Open All Year 
14 Cherry St., Woodmont, Conn 
Phone, Milford 624-2 
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SMALL 
HEPPELWHITE 
SECRETARY 
Pink Lustre Tea Set 
ALFRED M. UHLER 
On the 
LEXINGTON ROAD 
Concord, Mass. 


Telephone 215-W 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pink lustre tea. S€t® sc.cc..1.5:sancetororeenen ocean eee $55.00 
Tilt-_top Table, snake head feet, crow’s nest, 
Dished top............ $100.00 
Handsome Empire clock, eagle tO onccccccsessscrscsssssssesceseseers $125.00 
Howard Banjo clock 
Mahogany shaving stand, three drawers, 
Swell front........... $35.00 
FURNITURE, SILVER, CHINA, GLASS 
DEALERS WELCOME 


JOSEPH PUGNE 


Style, 8% 
Beautifully Hand Carved—Would Grace 
a Country Home. Price $400 

I have quite a stock of EARLY AMERICAN and 
other Antique Furniture. Old Mirror and some 
odd Chairs, etc. My prices are very reasonable. 


Post Road and Central Ave., Rye, N. Y. 


Fine Oak Mantlepiece—Elizabethan 
by 6 ft. 


SIMON STEPHENS 
Specialist 
HOOKED RUGS WASHED 
AND REPAIRED 


HOOKED RUGS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


ANTIQUES 


FINE OLD FURNITURE REPAIRED & REFINISHED 
SHIP MODEL REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


DONALD M. TIFFANY, 
106 BROADWAY, — BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. .Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 
RARE AND INTERESTING books in all branches of 


Literature, Autographs, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
Catalogues sent free on application to— 


R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, London S. E., Eng. 


a 
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Small advertisements under Classified Headings, 50cents per line per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.00 


FOR SALE 
HAND HOOKED RUGS—Have several genuine an- 


tique ones to sell; will forward them to your resi- 
dence by express prepaid for your inspection in your 
own place; if you like them you keep them, if not, re- 
turn them at our expense. No risk, we try to please 
you all the way. Exceptional pieces at low prices. 
Individual purchasers only, no dealers. 


Address S. T. A., care The Antiquarian. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


COLONIAL HOUSE in Connecticut for sale. 

road, 3 acres, trees, flower garden, fruit. All mod- 
ern conveniences; suitable for home or tea house. 
Some furniture. Available at once. 


Address K. B. B., care ““The Antiquarian’”’. 


RARE ANTIQUE PICTURE NAILS with White, Ruby. 
Green and Yellow Crystal Star Centers, the kind 

grandfather used. Price $3 per dozen. WM. VAN 

RENSSELAER ABDILL, Titusville, N. J. 


EARLY 17th CENTURY Point de Hongrie, Aubusson, 

Natier painting; must be disposed of urgently; pri- 
vate collections of Madame C. Périssé, 735 No. 49th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


On State 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


PRIVATE STAMP COLLECTOR desires old postage 

stamps, large or small lots, loose or in albums; 
strips, pairs, blocks, full or part sheets; odd labels on 
original envelopes used as stamps by Express Com- 
panies. Anything on Wells Fargo Express Co. o 
Toppan, Carpenter, Casilier & Co., Bank Note En- 
gravers with essays, proofs, etc. of their government 
work. Also stamp literature. What have you? G. 


Atwood Jackson, 105 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


La] 


SHEET MUSIC—Published long ago, either single 
sheets or in bound books. Also anything printed 
in San Francisco before 1890. 


JAMES MADISON, 544 Market St., 


San Francisco. 
I WANT TO PURCHASE 
AN ENTIRE COLLECTION OF 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES. 
Write to Box 86, Cos Cob, Conn. 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
I WISH TO PURCHASE a Pewter Snuff Box, made 


and marked by an American Pewterer. Address 


J. S. C., Care of “The Antiquarian.” 
WANTED—Pictures of New York City, Chicago, San 


Francisco; also railroad and steamship pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 7 East 54th St., New York. 


MAP OF THE WORLDS for sale. 


FOR SALE 


RARE SANDWICH GLASS, fine old paperweights. 

Age of Man, Age of Woman, Washington’s Re- 
ception at Trenton, Summer Noon, Robert Burns and 
his Highland Mary, all N. Currier around 1845. Pair 


early American camphine lamps, several very fine old 


Zanesville. Pair 
Many others—Staffordshire dog with basket, 
i MRS GE SNOW 2508 


Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE BUSINESS FOR SALE in Sunny California. 

Established in this city during 1887, a growing con- 
cern in the fastest growing city in America. Pur- 
chaser may secure revenue bearing property with 
business; quick action necessary; references on appli- 


cation. Campbell Antique Shoppe, 4131 Piedmont 
Ave., Oakland, California. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 

guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 
Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 


THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, Plainfield, N. J., in- 

vites you to visit their shoppe where you will find 
one of the largest collections in, New Jersey and only 
one hour from New York. 


CHINESE STATUETTES 
They are of Lapis, Crystal, Agate, Jade; would also 
be suitable for mounting into lamps. Attractive prices. 
Reply to L. G., care of “The Antiquarian”. 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
General Line of Antiques 
Six minutes’ drive from the Post Office 


Poppasquash Road, Bristol, Rhode Island 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME, BRANDON, VERMONT. 
This will notify our customers) and friends that the 
coming season we will be located on Franklin St., in 


Brandon Village. 


MAPLE SUGARING ffor sale. 
wide margins. Price, $65.00. 
care The Antiquarian. 


Fine clean copy with 


Address M. E. B., 


Hand made, 1833. 

One pair Hepplewhite knifeboxes; 10 curly maple 
chairs; 6 fiddle-back chairs. THE DUGOUT, 417% 
West Clinch Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WE CAN FURNISH LOWBOYS IN CHERRY 
Information on Request. 
EMPIRE ANTIQUE SHOP 


116 Eagle Street, Utica, N. Y. 


CHART OF LONG ISLAND SOUND, Montauk Point, 

Fisher's Island, Watch Hill. Surveyed in 1805 by 
John Calhoun of Newport and N. Fosdick, New Lon- 
Address H. C., care The Antiquarian. 


don. 


MAHOGANY SECRETARY, original handles, walnut 
slope top desks, three-piece table, crossbow, Bohe- 
mian and brass candlesticks. 


Joh Jk WILKINS, Blackstone, Va. 


OLD COLORED MAPS AND PRINTS 
Suitable for Collectors, Framing Screens, Lamp Shades 
C. W. UNGER, Pottsville, Pa. 
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The Antiquarian 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BONAVENTURE GALLERIES 


536 Madison Avenue, - New York 
CLARKE GALLERIES 

42-44 East 58th Street, New York 

RALPH M. CHAIT 
19 East 56th Street New York 
MRS. EHRICH 

707 Fifth Avenue, New York 
THE ETCHING CRAFT 

412 Eighth Avenue, New York 
GINSBURG & LEVY 

397 Madison Avenue, New York 

E. GOTTSCHALK 

159 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Jock HEREER To eCO: 

441 Madison Avenue, New York 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 

49 Christopher Street, New York 
RENWICK C. HURRY 

7 East 54th Street, New York 

MARY LENT 
9 East 8th Street, New York 
MILLER 
679 Lexington Avenue, New York 
FLORIAN PAPP 
648 Lexington Avenue, New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street, New York 


CHARLES SOMMERLAD 


98 Orange Street, Brooklyn 
HARRY STONE 

147 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SYMONS, INC. 

730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MABEL TALIAFERRO 
30 Charles Street, New York 
ADRIAN FRANCOIS WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street, New York 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue, New York 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, Le I: 
16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 East 13th Street, New York 
DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, Bayside) Ip I: 
BUCKLEY ANTIQUE CoO., 
Chamber of Commerce Budg., Binghamton 


HALL ANTIQUE SHOP 
44 Allen Street, - - - 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway, Flushing, L. I. 


RUTH WEBB LEE 


Buffalo 


72 East Avenue, Pittsford 
WALTER & DRAPER 
103 Market Street, Poughkeepsie 


KATHARINE WILLIS SHOP 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester 
JOSEPH PUGNE 
Post Road and Central Ave., 
J. W. WOOD 
Orange Turnpike, Sloatsburg 
LANG SYNE ANTIQUE SHOP 


Rye 


303 White Plains Road, Tuckahoe 
OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 
VIRGINIA 


F. L. SUBLETT 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


DEALERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Queen Anne Corners, Accord 
GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street, Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston Street, Boston 


OX BOW ANTIQUE SHOP 


130 Charles Street , Boston 
SIMON STEPHENS 
157 Charles Street, Boston 


ELLA B. SPARRELL 
1085 Pleasant St,, Bridgewater, Route 102 


ALFRED M. UHLER 


Lexington Road, Concord 
W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut Street, Haverhill 


R. W. BURNHAM 
Essex County 


J. SALTZBERG 
5 South Main Street, 


ANNIE L. WOODSIDE 


Ipswich, 


Ipswich 


27 Appleton Street, - Malden 
W. W. BENNETT 
22-24 North Water Street, New Bedford 


THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22-24 North Water Street, New Bedford 


GRAHAWM’S ANTIQUES 


25 Lynde Street, Salem 
J. S. METCALFE 
Federal and North Streets, Salem 


H. J. KLASKY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


10 Sandwich Street, Sandwich 
EDGAR E. MEAD 
167 Hancock Street———56 Stebbins Street 
Springfield 


OLD PARISH HOUSE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Street, West Medway 


GATES & GATES 


Main 


24 Charlotte Street, Worcester 
NEW JERSEY 
JAMES F. IANNI 

1777 Haddon Avenue, - Camden 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue, Haddonfield 
SAMUEL N. RHOADS 
38 Haddon Avenue, Haddonfield 
WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street, Hopewell 


REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street, Trenton 


OHIO 


GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE 
8903 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
HELEN DE FOREST SUTPHEN 
16001 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
THE YEARS AGO SHOPPE 
67 North Washington Street, Columbus 
IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 
R. M. DAVIDSON 
58 Hudson Avenue, - - Newark 


MRS. JAMES E. KELLEY 
North College Street, Yellow Springs 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO. 


738 Westminster Street, Providence 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MR. and MRS. M. S. JACOBS 


1236 Walnut Street, Allentown 
A. H. RICE 
519 North New Street, Bethlehem 


SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main Street, Bethlehem 
L. J. GILBERT 

Lancaster 
E. W. PENROSE 
Cumberland County 
WILLIAM P. FIELES 
Christiana, Lancaster County. 
DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High Street, Manheim 
FERDINAND KELLER 
216 South 9th Street, Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO. 
1725 Chestnut Street, Philadelpiha 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street, Philadelphia 
KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street, Philadelphia 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street, Philadelphia 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm, West Chester 
BERGMAN ANTIQUE SHOP 


451 
Lebanon, County 


Carlisle, 


322-326 South Duke St., York 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
je Cy DERBY; 
30 North Main Street, Concord 
LEILA J. FARR 
Stratton Road, East Jeffrey 
FULLER HOMESTEAD 
Hancock, Hillsborough County 
EDITH L. COLE 
South Main St., R.F.D. 2 Nashua 
HARRY L. HALL 
265 Main Street - - - Nashua 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


The Wilson Tavern Shop at the : 
Sign of the Sun Dial, 
The Cross Roads, Peterborough 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 

1903 Main Street, Kansas City 
YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 

711 South Tenth Street, - St. Joseph 


CONNECTICUT 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street, East Hartford 


THE TREASURE SHOP 
659 Ferry Boulevard, Stratford 
WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 
14 Cherry St, W oodmont-on-the-Sound 
SPINNING WHEEL SHOP | 
115 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich 
NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue, Norwalk 


THE STEPPING STONE 
277 Elm Street, West Haven 


VERMONT 


MAUDE B. HARRIS 


Brandon, Rutland County 


Early American 
CHEST 
OF 
DRAWERS 


Inlaid with 
ORIGINAL 
OLD BRASSES 


MARTHA 
DeHAAS 
REEVES 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1026 Pine Street 


ANTIQUES FOR THE TRADE— 
LOWEST PRICES IN NEW YORK 


Large assortment of Staffordshire figures and 
dogs. Pewter plates, ink pots, candlesticks, 
lamps and salts. Paper-weights, Lacquer trays, 
Samplers, Needlepoint, Prints, Iron Betty and 
Rush Lamps. Tea-caddies, Silhouettes, pink, 
copper and silver Lustre. Flasks, Cup-Plates and 
American Glass. Pistols, Ship Models, Figurines. 


isle POR 
679 Lexington Avenue (56th St.) 


New York City 


ANTIQUES 
MARY LENT 


9 East Eighth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 
LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


Early American Antiques 


Maple and Curly Maple Beds 

Unusual Pine Pewter Dresser 

Several Sets of Matched Chairs 

Excellent Pine and Walnut Dough Table. 
Maple and Curly Maple Chests of Drawers 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


THE LANG SYNE ANTIQUE SHOP 
303 White Plains Road - TUCKAHOE, N. Y. 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 91% x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


Curly maple 
Tip Table 
Fine Old 
China Cus- 

tard Set with 

twelve cups 
and standard. 


Have numer- 
ous other 
Pieces suit- 
able for the 
Town and 
Country 
House. 


a == <u 
SP es 


Che Creasure fowse 
SIDNEY K. POWELL 
659 Ferry Boulevard, - Stratford, Conn. 


ANTIQUE WOODWORK 


Panelling, mantels, etc. 
American Furniture 


Fine Cabinet Work 


The 16 East 13th Street 


Antique Shop 
New York City 


HOALUUNTUUUAAANOA AAA 
H. M. REID 


of Trenton, N. J. 


ole 2 Seem ae 


My May Auction Sale of Antiques Will Take Place 
On Tuesday the 19th at 11 A. M. 


LTT 


QUA 


The display at my Gallery will satisfy the individual taste for fine, old 
and rare Furniture, including Highboys, Lowboys, Chests of Drawers, 
various Tables, Windsor, Sheraton, Heppelwhite and Chippendale Chairs. 
There are also Hooked Rugs, Pewter, Silver, Old Glass and Luster, etc. 


Tourist Collectors who may traverse the fine roads through 
Trenton are cordially invited to inspect my general stock. 


TO TT 
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REID’S ANTIQUE ~ ART GALLERIES 


27 No. Warren Street 32-34 Chancery Lane 
= Founded 1889 TRENTON, Ne]. H. M. Reid, Auctioneer 
2 
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OLD PORCELAINS SCULPTURE 


HU 


Rare Pottery Head of Buddha 


One of the finest and largest known of the 
T’ang Dynasty, 618 - 906 


Ht 


RALPH M. CHAIT | 
GALLERIES AT | 

19 East 56th Street, New York | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

i 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


QOH 


MN 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 


LAMPS PAINTINGS 


eee ccc i 


This Illustration of fine old Amethyst glass, is just a 
specimen of the many unusual items to be found in our 
collection of early American, English, and 
contemporary objects of art 


We specialize in American and English Antiques suitable 
for Town or Country Homes 


CHINA GLASS PEWTER 
PRINTS - SAMPLERS - MIRRORS 


Furniture in Maple, Pine, Mahogany and Oak on view at our two shops 


On View at 


FRED J. PETERS 


52 EAST 56th STREET 384-386 BROADWAY 
New York City (Northern Boulevard) Flushing, Long Island 


Telephone Plaza 7527 Telephone Flushing 5667 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


The several Estates which we are handling have made our stock of Antiques 
especially complete in rare pieces of Furniture, China and Glass. 


Early American and English Silverware 


DERBY’S 


22 AND 24 WARREN STREET CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


AGAZINES and books can but 
partly equip a connoisseur with the 
knowledge necessary to properly 


complete and harmomeze his collection. 


My book knowledge of antiques 1s 
supplemented by more than twenty years’ 
practical experience buying and selling 
the pieces now in the hands of America’s 
foremost collectors and dealers. 


[eee TArGals 
AGN SeQeU KS 
85 Charles Street 
BaOnmcat lee ee 


Old Dolls, Antique Children’s Furm- 
ture and Toys 
Toys that gladdened our hearts years ago. 
Quaint and beautiful in memory, they are 
set apart in a separate room—a separate 
department. 


Lowestoft China 


In all its beauty, arranged to delight all 
Collectors. 


Early American Prints 
Scenic) Yachting.) Hunting, Canpine, 
Racing, Portrait and Still Life, from a va- 
riety of Lithographers. 

Glass 


Stiegel, Sandwich, early New Hampshire 
all rare and all dazzlingly beautiful. 


Bottles 
A most carefully selected collection, em- 
bracing many varieties, all reasonably priced. 


China 


Whole collections, set apart from Lowes- 
toft, and including figures, plates and ta- 
bleware of every sort and for every use. 


runs, Swords, Bay s, Kmves, Pow- 
Guns, Swords, Bayonets, Kmves, Pow 


der Horns and Pistols 
Used by the pioneers of our country, and 
displayed in their entirety in the barn. 


STEPHEN Van RENSSELAER 


‘*The Crossroads” 


BPETERBORO UG cian hie 


Phone: 277 Peterborough 


When you plan your tour, visit the historic old 
Tavern at the Cross Roads, Peterboro, N. H., 
where an interesting collection of Antiques of the 
better grade, done over in the best possible man- 


ner, 1S on view, 


Currier & Ives Prints 


We do not issue lists, but have 
a large stock which we sell at 
reasonable prices. About two 
hundred horse prints in both 
large and small folio. If look- 
ing for a particular print, may 


we help you? 


LEONARD M. ROBINSON 
PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO. 


738 WESTMINSTER ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(The Colony Shops 


well known for twenty years as 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue, New York 


are pleased to announce 


THE OPENING OF ANOTHER SHOP 
FOR FINE OLD THINGS 


at 26 EAST 55th STREET 


Under the management of 
JOSEPH KOOPMAN 


THE STEPPING STONE 


WITHIN THIS INTERESTING 200-year-old house 
you will find many quaint old things—a beautiful 
old Cherry Highboy, a Connecticut piece, 6 feet 
7 by 3 feet 3% and 20 inches deep. 


THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE are other fine ex- 
amples of Ealy American Antiques: rare Mirrors, 
Old Prints, Silver, Andirons, China and a collec- 
tion of Glass Lamps. 


277 ELM ST., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Seven Minutes from New Haven Station 


Antique Furniture 
and Lowestoft 


Fo the past twenty-five years I have been 
collecting the finest English and Amer- 
ican Furniture and Lowestoft. These were 
my pride so long as I had a large home wm 
which to properly place them, but recently, 
upon removal to an apariment, it becomes 
necessary to sell a part of my Collection. 
SOME OF MY ANTIQUE PIECES WOULD 
MAKE DELIGHTFUL ADDITIONS TO 
YOUR OWN HOME. There are many un- 
usual pieces among them, and they are for 


sale at very reasonable prices. 


ADRIEN FRANCOIS WELLENS 


345 West 88th Street, New York 
Phone—Schuyler 6088 


The Stepping Stone—Known from Coast to Coast for its Hospitality 


Si 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


We invite your inspection of 
some of the actual Furniture 
and Appointments that graced 
the finer Houses of the 18th 
Century. 


Symons, Inc. 
London 


Antique Furniture 
Objets d’Art 


WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 


An unusually large stock of maple is the 
feature of our opening for this season— 
maple and curly maple chests, from three 
to seven drawers, highboys, lowboys, blanket 
chests, secretaries, tables, chairs, stands, etc. 
We also have a very large assortment of 
Pine furniture, New England fowered Hook- 
ed Rugs, Iron, Pewter and Tinware. 


When you plan your tour, travel over the 
DANIEL WEBSTER HIGHWAY 


and visit the 


WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 
in Franklin, N. H. 


381 Boylston Street 


Fine Old 


Thirty} Day Mantel Clock 


By SIMON WILLARD 


all in’ its original condition, now on View with other 


RARE ANTIQUES 


AT 


LOUIS JOSEPH 


GALLERIES 
Boston, Mass. 


MARY D. WALKER 


ANNOUNCES THE REOPENING OF HER 
SHOP IN MARION, MASS., WHERE A TRULY 
REMARKABLE ASSORTMENT OF EARLY 
AMERICAN GLASS, TOGETHER WITH FINE 
OLD FURNITURE, PRINTS, CHINA, GLASS 
AND TIN LAMPS, WOODEN TOYS AND 


HOOKED RUGS ARE ON DISPLAY IN A 
ROOMY OLD BARN, REASONABLY PRICED. 
EVERY PIECE IS PERSONALLY SELECTED, 
AND A VISIT WILL PROVE A DELIGHT TO 
DISCRIMINATING COLLECTORS OF EARLY 
AMERICANA. 


Correspondence Invited 


Visitors are always welcome. 


Come and spend a delightful 


hour examining my stock 


FRONT STREET and WAREHAM ROAD 


MARION, MASS. 
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Che Katharine Willis Antique Shops 
With a Nation-wide Clientele, inspired by Absolute Confidence 


Our Collections of Early Furniture, Pewter, Dressers, Tavern, Sawbuck and Hutch 
Tables; Glass, Fine China, Lustre, Currier Prints, American Pewter and Hooked Rugs 
are shown in the old-time settings. 


Emphasizing the distinctive Charm of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


and are among the finest to be seen anywhere 


They are EDUCATIONAL and INSPIRATIONAL and may be acquired at 


REASONABLE PRICES 
Your Inspection Cordially Invited 


Persons having Antiques for disposal are invited to communicate with me. 


WESTCHESTER SHOP KATHARINE WILLIS 


321 Boston Post Road FD 272 Hillside Avenue 
PORT CHESTER, No Y- JAMAICA, N. Y. 
(Twenty miles from Broadway) (Twenty minutes from Broadway) 
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THE FURNITURE OF DUNCAN PHYFE 


Many Rare and Beautiful Pieces Have Been Brought Together In the Collection of 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Benkard 
By FELICE DAVIS 


N the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Benkard of New 

York City has been gathered together one of the 
most beautiful and important collections of fur- 
niture made by Duncan Phyfe. No more suitable 
background could be desired for it than that which 
it has received in this charming old house. The en- 
trance hall, the drawing room and dining room 
contain only Duncan Phyfe examples and additional 
pieces are in several other rooms. 

The drawing room has an added grace and dig- 
nity when seen in the mellow candlelight which is 
its only illumination at night. 

Mrs. Benkard comes naturally by her interest in 
this furniture, for in the drawing room are three 
chairs, formerly of a set of six, ordered by her 
great-grandmother from Duncan Phyfe in 1806. 
And there is a modern sequel in the relations between 
the Benkard family and the great cabinetmaker in 
the shape of Duncan Phyfe’s cane, which his grand- 
daughter has presented to Mrs. Benkard. It is a 
cane which very well expresses Phyfe’s tastes as 
we know them—a smooth cylinder of mahogany, 
tapering at the end and protected by a metal tip and 
having a plain, flat top of 
ivory. Here are the sim- 
plicity, the slender, graceful 
form and the mahogany, all 
prime characteristics of 
Phyfe’s work indicated in 
Ws) trivial a thing as his 
cane. 

Before approaching the 
collection, some reflection 
on the position of Phyfe in 
American furniture history 
and why he stands out as 
its great figure may enable 
us to better appreciate his 
work. 

Duncan Phyfe was born 
in Scotland in 1768, but 
came to this country with 
his parents at the age of 
sixteen. They settled in 
Albany, where Duncan 
learned the cabinetmaker’s 
trade and in a short time 
set up a business for him- 
self. But there was not 
enough work for him in 


Lyre Table by Phyfe, showing style of later period 
of his work but of good design. One of a pair. 


Albany, and before long he decided to try his fortunes 
in New York, which was just assuming its position as 
a great commercial center. But even in New York the 
ambitious young cabinetmaker found difficulties awaiting 
him. He was unknown and there seemed to be little 
demand for his work. However, one day fortune 
walked into his shop when Mrs. Langdon, a daugh- 
ter of John Jacob Astor, already a man of wealth, 
praised his work and gave him an order. She did 
more than this, for when the outlook once again 
seemed so bleak that Phyfe was on the point of 
abandoning New York and returning to Albany, she 
persuaded him to stay, brought her friends to his 
shop and finally had the satisfaction of seeing him 
prosperously established. Lovers of Duncan Phyfe 
furniture owe much to the kind-heartedness and per- 
ception of this daughter of John Jacob Astor. 

When once Phyfe’s genius was recognized his 
clients came not only from the wealthy of New 
York but from outlying districts and other cities, 
and he was able to command the prices to which 
the beauty of design and fine workmanship of his 
furniture entitled him. 

His best furniture was 
produced between 1800 and 
1825, and shows in its deli- 
cacy, fine feeling for pro- 
portion and simplicity, the 
influence of Sheraton and 
Heppelwhite. 

After 1830 there is a 
marked decline in Phyfe’s 
work, not because of the 
degeneration of his own 
taste but because the French 
Empire influence was being 
felt in America and popular 
demand made it necessary 
for him to submit to the 
The furni- 
ture of this period is op- 
pressively heavy and decked 
out with metal trimmings. 


new fashions. 


The carved rosewood style 
and what was even worse, 
the black 
further lapses in popular 
taste, and Phyfe himself 
referred to it as “butcher 
furniture.” 


walnut marked 


Even as we note the deterioration in the style of 
Phyfe’s furniture during this period we must ac- 
knowledge, with unfailing admiration, the consum- 
mate workmanship, which never varied. Each de- 
tail and accessory is perfectly finished, the drawers 
slide with a smoothness which has no flaws, and as 
usual the wood is of the finest quality. 

Before the era of this furniture of the French Em- 
pire influence Phyfe worked in mahogany, and in 
the selection of wood and display of its pattern he 
is without a rival. He exercised rigorous care in the 
inspection of all wood purchased, and owned a pri- 
vate yard where he stacked his lumber and saw to 
it that its seasoning was exactly as he wished. 

As his business grew, he took his son into part- 
nership, and in 1847 was able to retire, living until 


al Phyfe Game Table, with top raised, showing a 
master craftsmaws arrangement of a backgammon 
board, ivory counters and, below, a chessboard. 


his death in 1854 at the house in Fulton Street, at 
that time Partition Street, where he had spent most 
of his life in New York. His shop and workrooms 
Were mext) door 

We have some meagre descriptions of Duncan 
Phyfe, and if, in the desire to reach the ideas and 
thoughts which lay behind the work of this man 
who created a beautiful and enduring style in fur- 
niture, we try to reconstruct his personality, the re- 
sult does not bring great enlightenment. 

Although it may be safely asserted that Duncan 
Phyfe created a distinct style of furniture he took 
many of his inspirations from other men’s work. 
In this regard he could not have lived at a more 
advantageous time. The great cabinetmakers in 
England and France were passing. They had no 
heirs in their own country, but in America Phyfe 
the 


was to succeed them. All their experiments, 
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fruits of their experience and their great achieve- 
ments lay before him—a rich profusion from which 
he could select, with fine taste and excellent judg- 
ment, those elements best suited to his needs. 


It took the genius of Sheraton and Heppelwhite 
to carry on the impulse which Adam gave to pro- 
duce the beautiful styles which bear their names. 


Phyfe had all this experience before him, and he 
made use of it with unerring taste. His work, 
however, was not an echo of the past but a contin- 
uation of it to catch and preserve the spirit of the 
present, The delicacy and refinement, the use of 
slender, vertical elements, the emphasis on attenua- 
tion, all characteristics of his time, are reproduced 
in the best examples of his furniture. 


As a rule, Phyfe has left no mark by which we 
may recognize his furniture, but each piece of his 
best work, that is the furniture made between 1800 
and 1825, is as easily recognized by its excellence as 
if his name were carved across the front. His work- 
manship and use of fine wood has been spoken of 
before. His style was never touched by any of his 
contemporaries. Among the outstanding character- 
istics of this style is his love of graceful and delicate 
curves, often so subtle as almost to escape the cas- 
ual glance. His curves are the more remarkable 
because they are free hand. He used them to give 
an inviting line to the arm of a sofa, to add to the 
beauty of a chair or the top of a delicate card table 
Buimtal asa In his handling of 
horizontal and vertical elements the beauty of pro- 
portion and perfection of balance are exquisite. 


various other ways. 


He was a master of the treatment not only of 
plain surfaces, where he laid emphasis on the beauty 
of the wood, but in carved surfaces as well. Acan- 


thus, water leaf, drapery swags, sheaves of wheat 


and the “thunderbolt” are among the variety of de- 
signs which appear. 


The lyre was a design popular with Phyfe for 
tables and chair backs, and for the termination of 
legs he was partial to dog’s feet or lion’s feet. He 
constantly used reeding because of the slender and 
graceful effects which could be achieved with it. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benkard’s collection includes examples 
of all the kinds of furniture for the making of which 
Phyfe was especially noted. 


Among the chairs, the earliest in style are the side 
chairs in the drawing room, which show Sheraton 
influence. Four of them are of the set which was 
purchased from Phyfe in 1806. The seats of these 
chairs are horseshoe shaped and reeded. The back 
legs are slightly curved, the front legs straight and 
teeded and terminate in brass lion’s feet. The back 
posts are reeded and display in the unbroken curve 
which they form in conjunction with the back legs, 
one of the characteristic features of Phyfe’s work. 


The “thunderbolt” design is carved on the upper 
back panel, which has the slight sag, combining 
beauty and comfort that is a characteristic of Phyfe 
chairs. The two crossbars of the back are reeded, 
and where they cross a carved rosette is placed. 
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In the Home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Benkard. 

The sideboard was not made by Phyfe but serve 

him as a model and has his card nailed on the back 

of the center drawer. The lyre table is one of a 

pair. Beyond the doors a glimpse may be had of 

two lyre chairs with ee ee rarely made by 
yfe. 
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WHERE AGE AND BEAUTY Meee 


The Drawing Room in the Home of Mr. and Mrs. 

Harry H. Benkard. The two tables, the sofas and 

the chairs are of Duncan Phyfe workmanship. On 

the game table in the foreground Phyfe’s cane is 

seen and his personal checkerboard, upon which 

stands a set of chessmen, once the property of 
Daniel Webster. 
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The two armchairs in the dining room show the 
same Sheraton influence in their design. They, too 
have the sheaf of thunderbolts tied with a ribbon 
on the back panel and the crossbars of the back and 
legs are reeded. The curve of the arms is espe- 
cially graceful. 


Another chair of interest shows the Empire in- 
fluence in the front legs, which are reeded and form 
a double reverse curve. At the point where the 
curves meet there is a brass lion’s head, and the 
front legs end in brass lion’s feet. A stretcher from 
the crossing of the curves joins a stretcher between 
the legs behind. These are the usual slightly curved 
and unreeded legs which carry on the line of the 
back posts. The seat is not curved in front and is 
reeded. The top back panel is uncarved, below it 
being two curved bars, which meet in the center 
matked by a rosette, and a straight reeded bar 
terminates the design of the back . 


The Directoire influence is shown in the last of 
the three types of chairs which Phyfe made. It is 
distinguished by its slat-back, uncarved top back 
panel, with the one carved panel and its 


reeded legs. 


below, 


One of the rarest and most interesting treasures 
which the Benkard house contains is a pair of foot- 
stools. They are of small but charming propor- 
tions. A rosette is carved at the top of each leg, 
which is slightly curved and ends in acanthus carv- 
ing above a dog’s foot. 


Duncan Phyfe’s Card—the only one yet. discovered. 


The tables are among the most beautiful features 
in Mr. and Mrs. Benkard’s collection. One of especial 
note is a game table in which unusual beauty of line is 
combined with a perfection of arrangement that in- 
dicates the master craftsman. The top, covered on 
One side only with baize, is removable and beneath 
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it, slightly below the surface, is a backgammon 
board. The original counters, sawed from elephants’ 
tusk without any alteration of shape, are preserved 
in a small drawer at the right of each player. The 
board itself is a beautiful piece of work, with the 
points inlaid in ivory and alternating white and 
green. Small ivory sockets near the edge hold the 
scoring pegs. 

A chess board is concealed below the central por- 
tion. of the skirting, and when it is pulled out is 
placed over the backgammon board, where it fits 
perfectly. The legs are reeded with turned feet and 
the corner blocks, which always display the art of 
Phyfe, are rectangular in shape with concave cor- 
ners, and are veneered. Sheraton influence is again 
apparent in this table. 


On this table, as it appears in the illustration, are 
other treasures. One of great historical interest is a 
set of chess which belonged to Daniel Webster. They 
are red and white, stand about four inches high, and 
are very well carved in The checker board, 
upon which they stand, was a personal belonging of 
Duncan Phyfe’s and was obtained from his grand- 
daughter. Phyfe’s cane is also shown, placed on the 
table in front of the set of Chess. 


ivory. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benkard own two pair of card tables. 
One pair, although of Phyfe’s later workmanship, is of 
unusual interest. They are carved tables. The top, 
which has a drop leaf, would have been rectangular 
in shape if the corners had not been cut across, leav- 
ing the shape octagonal. That the tables are of a 
later date is indicated by the stenciling on the front 
and sides of the skirt and by the brass moulding at 
the bottom of the skirt. The top of each is support- 
ed by a central pedestal formed by two crossed 
brass lyres. From the pedestal four legs project and 
terminate in acanthus carving, with gilt stenciling 
and claw feet. 


Another card table of Sheraton influence offers in 
the treatment of the longer center portion of its 
beautiful top, a splendid example of Phyfe’s use of 
subtle curves and, in its structures, his great knowl- 
edge of harmony and balance. The top, which has 
a drop leaf, is the clover leaf pattern and the grain 
of the mahogany appears at its best. In the center 
of the skirt is a block, carved with a drapery swag 
and on the corner blocks the Prince of Wales’ feath- 
ers appear—the only known example of this design tn 
Phyfe’s work. There are five slender reeded legs at 
the corners. 

Another card table follows this type but differs in 
its skirting. It is lightly veneered and the corner 
blocks have a narrow border, the grain of which 
runs in a different direction from the rest of the 
wood. 

A sewing and writing stand is another interesting 
piece, because it has its original brasses, The top 
is of the clover leaf pattern with a mahogany veneer 
border. The skirt is satinwood veneer and blocks 
at each side of the drawers are outlined with a ve- 
neer border. The central pedestal is urn-shaped 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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AN OLD MAINE VILLAGE 


Every Dish and Chair Had a History of Its Own. 


By ESTHER C. AVERILL 


ECENTLY I visited an antique lover’s paradise, 
a tiny village in Maine, where real old treasures 
appeared in their rightful settings. Beautiful old resi- 
dences were furnished entirely with antiques that had 
been family heirlooms for generations. Every dish 
and chair had a history of its own. One day I rever- 
ently gazed upon the table at which Daniel Webster 
ate when he visited in the town. I looked into the 
face of a tall clock that had once called out the hours 
in the busy life of Benjamin Franklin, and I held in 
my hands a set of Longfellow’s works that were in- 
scribed in his own handwritinge, “with the compliments 
of the author.” 
Other less famous, but just as interesting articles, 
had unique histories of their own. Many pictures of 
boats which had belonged to sea-faring ancestors were 


A New England Village 
Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 


proudly displayed for my pleasure. Samplers, embroid- 
ered with little girl fingers told many a family gene- 
ology. How proud I was the day I discovered one 
belonging to our own family tucked away in a bottom 
drawer together with several copies of Littell’s “Living 
Age” published when John G. Whittier was one of the 
Editors. Surely the lure of the antique is very strong, 
and how much this interest holds for us in entertain- 
ment, communion with the past, and in making history 
real! 

One old mug will give a note to an entire room 
that will knit the past to the present in a charming 
way, and a silhouette of a dead and gone ancestor will 
soften the crude ultra modern home. Even the char- 
acter of a person is changed and deepened by study- 
ing things that have heen in existence for generations. 

I learned very soon in such a sur- 
rounding of old things to love anything 
antique, but there was one subject that 
interested me especially. That was wall 
paper. In the hall of our own house the 
same paper had been on the walls since 
the house was built nearly a century 
ago. Dream-like gray views of fairy 
boats on tiny bits of mystic water were 
surrounded by quaint purple flowers that 
had withstood the years without losing 
their freshness. How I loved to stand 
and gaze at the scenes and imagine those 
people who had chosen the paper so 
many years ago. With such loving care 
had the paper been attended that it was 
in better condition than most of the 
paper in our modern homes. 

I remember, too, the bedroom paper 
which resembled ancient chintz with its 
age-yellowed background and the stiff 
design of small flowers. What a treat 
to sleep in a room where the sloping 
walls were covered with the paper that 
has been in the room for perhaps a cen- 
tury. Old wall paper is indeed the only 
background for things antique. 

I well recall a room that was being 
“done over” in its original style. With 
infinite care all the paint had been re- 
moved from the woodwork, revealing the 
beauty of the original pumpkin pine. 
The furnishings of the room were cor- 
rect to the minutest detail. Everything 
harmonized, except in one _ instance. 
Upon first entering the room I felt that 
something was wrong, and it did not 
take me long to discover what it was. 
The wall paper was a reproduction of 
an old design. That was well enough, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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OLD TIME WALL PAPERS 


Tell In Their Gay Patterns the History of a By-Gone Day 


By VIRGINIA PACKARD HART 


Sa unto themselves are the papers that 

decorate our homes. There can be no substitute 
for them. They are a thing belonging to, and a part 
of, every home. There is something in all of us which 
reaches out and demands that touch of warmth and 
color that emanates from these fabrics of the walls. 
The world seems more friendly, less cold because 
papers in their charming way form a barrier against 
things outwardly unpleasant. It is a return perhaps 
to atavism. Many, many years ago, the wandering 
tribes pitched their crude tents, hung up the skin of 
the boar or the leopard, and made a home. Centuries 
later the rich and noble built their castles and hung 
the walls with gorgeous tapestries. Our ancestors cov- 
ered bare walls with patterns gay and festive. Thus 
we live. 

Time brings forth fash- 
ions of a bygone day, 
to be once more revered 
and sought after. Old 
silver, old glass, old can- 
delabra have vied with 
pewter, lustre-ware and 
maple furniture for pop- 
ularity in the antique 
shops. Now it is time 
for the chronicle of the 
wall paper, beloved and 
honored for its beautify- 
ing powers by those who 
have lived years ago. 

Wall papers are a mir- 
ror of the past. In them 
you can read the prog- 
RessmiOum ati cities: are 
pictured, historical scenes 
are enacted, life is lived 
through seven stages. 
What matter if it is 
framed in rococo scrolls 
or told with a nonchal- 
ant exaggeration—it is 
all a picture of the past. 
Vividness of action, 
glory of color, flights of 
botanical imagination 
form the theme for those 
papers of the past. 

When the _ colonists 
first came to America, 
life was too rigorous an 
affair to give much heed 
to arts and decoration. 
Here and there some at- 
tempt was made to build 
the new home after the 


manner of an English manor house, but such attempts 
were an exception. For the most part, a small degree 
of comfort and a high degree of cleanliness were the 
height of their aspiration. The interiors of the Colonial 
homes were simple affairs with whitewashed walls, 
chaste in their simplicity. 

Here and there they were painted with a primitive 
mixture of clay and water, and as time went on vege- 
table coloring succeeded in producing the soft tints 
that were so pleasing. Home talent sometimes came 
to the fore and produced stencilled triangles, wheels 
or stars for a frieze. The more intrepid of the home 
artists attempted to picture the trees and the flowers 
or ventured to draw from memory a landscape. Mrs. 


Alice Morse Earle mentions one tavern parlor which 
she has seen where the walls were painted with scenes 


The French in Egypt—A panel of original set, now in Chicago Museum of Fine Arts. 
Courtesy of J. B. Lippincott, from ‘‘Historic Wall Papers,’ by Nancy McClelland. 
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from a tropical forest. On either side of the fireplace 
sprang a tall palm tree. Coiled serpents, crouching 
tigers, monkeys, a white elephant and every form of 
vivid colored bird and insect crowded each other on 
the walls. 


Yet the memory of those lovely papers which 
flourished in England and France was strong, and 
Colonists who could afford to send abroad had 
papers brought over. The first papers of which we 
have a record in the Colonies are found in Boston 
inventories in 1700. In 1712-1716 advertisements of 
wall papers appear in New England journals. Indi- 
cations of wealth were those papers, and great was 


First Panel of The Hunt, by Jacqueur and Benar, now 
Metropolitan Museum. 
Courtesy of J. B. Lippincott, from “Historic Wall Papers,” by Nancy 


the striving of the socially ambitious housewife to 
adorn her clay painted walls with some attractive 
paper. 

In Philadelphia we first find wall papers men- 
tioned in the advertisements of Plunket Fleeson in 
1739. A rival shop was started by Charles Hargrave 
in 1745, and he continued in the business with great 
success for many years. How gay and active in 
design were those early papers! No conservative stripes 
or pale patterns formed their motif. Too strongly 
impressed upon the minds of the people was the art 
of Boucher and Watteau, and all papers bore the 
character of these two great artists. 


America began to crave this old world charm. Those 
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who could not afford to import began to paint or panel 
in imitation of the French style. Later came the less 
expensive small sheets or squares, the first step in the 
wall-paper industry of this country. “Stampt paper 
in rolls, for to paper rooms”, was announced by 
John Phillips, bookseller, in the New England 
Journal in 1730. These rolls were formed of the 
small sheets pasted together, just as the first roll- 
papers were made in France. It was all a simple 
and natural progress to permanent beautifying—first 
white walls through clay wash to hand painting, 
small imported sheets and at last rolls of paper. 

It is perfectly natural that these old wall papers, 
uniformly inspiring and amusing, should 
fulfill that longing of man for beauty 
in his daily living. Paper was the one 
fabric with which a man of moderate 
means could surround himself with 
decorative charm. 

In those days, paperhanging was an 
event to be planned for and worked 
toward. Moreover it was a true family 
affair where all the members joined to- 
gether making paste, cutting the paper 
into strips and putting it upon the walls, 
or perhaps the neighbors, cheered on 
by pies and cider, might assist. 

The taste in wall papers was strangely 
ambitious. Even the floral papers seem 
generally to have been elaborate and 
involved in pattern. Thomas Hancock, 
for instance, according to the story told 
by Phyllis Ackerman, ordered one with 
a “Great Variety of Different Sorts of 
Birds, Peacocks, Macoys, Squirrels, 
Monkeys, Fruit, Flowers, etc.”, and not 
content with that suggests that the de- 
signer add “More Birds flying here and 
there with some Landskips at the Bot- 
POM: 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who seems to 
be the Pepys of America when it comes 
to chronicling the customs of the time, 
writes in his “Story of a Bad Boy” the 
following: “On each side of the halls 
are doors opening into large rooms 
wainscoted and rich in wood carvings 
about the mantel pieces and cornices. 
The walls are covered with picture 
paper, representing landscapes and sea views. In the 
parlor, for example, this enlivening group is repeated 
all over the room. 


in the 


McClelland. 


“A group of English peasants wearing Italian hats 
dance on a lawn that abruptly resolves itself into a 
sea beach, upon which stands a flabby fisherman, quietly 
hauling in what appears to be a small whale, and 
totally regardless of the dreadful naval combat going 
on just beyond the end of his fishing rod. On the 
other side of the ships is the mainland again, with the 
same peasants dancing.” 

This elaborateness of papers must have been brought 
on by the serious limitations colonial life faced. 
Recreations were few and simple. Except for stark 


r< 
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necessity, travel was out of the question. Above and 
beyond that the people were deprived of the vicarious 
thrills of today, while even books were a seldom found 
luxury. Consequently one can readily see how amus- 
ing and imaginative papers might fill a barren need 
for color and action, 

Sitting room walls offered a wonderful scope for 
the delights of a voyage. For instance, as Mrs. Acker- 
man suggests, by adding together the various wall 
papers, one could have taken a trip around the entire 
world. “Going first to Scotland you could have enjoyed 
the Scottish scenes, from there to the lowlands to see 
the Canals of Holland, then on to Paris, and on one 
paper have a drive along the Boulevard 
with its multiple incident, and on an- 
other take a tour of the famous build- 
ings of Paris, see the Madeleine, the 
Trocadero and the other important 
architectural monuments. In Italy you 
could make quite a complete wallpaper 
exploration, see Rome with her most fa- 
mous ruins, Venice with her canals and 
romance, and the Bay of Naples with 
the volcano smoking dramatically in the 
background. 

“After that if you chose you could 
take a side trip to Spain to see the Al- 
hambra, or, even better in another pat- 
tern, mingle with the most romantic 
Spanish gallants, in a serenading, castel- 
lated world. Meanwhile there were any 
number of rural scenes of different 
types in which you could loiter if you 
chose. From Europe you could plunge 
into the Orient, to the Near East, first 
to see Gallipoli and the Bosphorus, get 
the nice foreign flavor of palms and 
camels and mosques silhouetted against 
the sky, then go to see the caparisoned 
elephants of India and be present at a 
royal procession in a land that combined 
the reputed glories of both India and 
China.” 

Can one wonder concerning the dra- 
matic appeal to our isolated ancestors? 

Mythology was a favorite theme. Par- 
ticularly valuable are the scenes from 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, which are 
depicted more grandly than accurately. 
Credit for the fascinating Cupid and Psyche series 
belongs to that master artist, Joseph Dufour. 


Biblical scenes had their place in the daily life. 
Abraham offering up Isaac, and Joseph being thrown 
into the pit were depressing but popular enough. The 
rotogravure newspaper section had its counterpart in 
1700 and 1800 in the wall paper which depicted cur- 
rent and historical events. Napoleon was the cause 
of many and spirited historical scenes. Much propa- 
ganda for promoting national pride and patriotism 
went into some of the designs. Oddly enough it was 
in a wall paper factory—that belonging to the famous 
Revillon—that the Revolution broke out. 


Size was an important factor in design. Most of 
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the pictorial papers were on a large and sweeping scale. 
Sometimes one scene alone took up an entire wall, while 
figures two or more feet high had the center of the 
pictorial stage. Some of these papers were hand- 
painted, giving them untold value and choiceness. 

The scenic wall papers which depicted whole 
stories in their animated and charming scenes and 
which attained great popularity, were not made 
until around 1800. 

With the advance of the Nineteenth Century, the 
floral papers, quaintly designed and clean as a cool 
wind, appeared to be high favorites among the decora- 
tors. Large peonies and exquisitely colored roses 


Second Panel of The Hunt, by Jacqueur and Benar, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum. ; 
Courtesy of J. B. Lippincott, from ‘“‘Historic Wall Papers,” by Nancy McClelland. 


sprawled in and out among the vines. Birds poised 
for flight sat among the leaves. Here again, the more 
delicate were hand painted. Also medallion papers 
with small scenes were often used. The charm of 
the Chinese did not hypnotize America as it did 
France and England, and there were very few gen- 
uine Chinese papers in this country. 

Such was the taste of our ancestors. Conscious or 
unconscious it was possessed of a rare charm. Like 
William Morris, they believed in the beauty of walls. 
Many were the sacrifices they made, valuable was the 
legacy they left—good taste, quaint prettiness, memories 
of pleasantness are synonyms for this fragile relic of 
the past. 
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THE AMERICAN HIGHBOY 


Our Ancestors Recognized Its Possibilities and Fully Developed Them 


By JAMES F. HIGSON 


HEN the chest of drawers on legs first came into 

use, some time during the last quarter of the 
Seventeenth Century our accustomed to 
chests of drawers over which one stooped but not yet 
entirely adjusted to the idea of having to reach 
high up, looked at the strange piece of furniture 
with unappreciative eyes and nicknamed it the high- 
boy or, in England, the tall-boy. But although the 
early New Englanders were chiefly concerned with the 
utilitarian merits of the highboy when it made its 
appearance, time has given us a substantial appreciation 


ancestors, 


of the merits of 
this piece of furni- 
ture. Moreover, to 
lovers of old Amer- 
ican furniture, the 
highboy should 
have a special in- 
terest because its 
full development 
was achieved only 
in this country and 
greatest 

was 


here its 
popularity 
reached. 
Although known 
on the Continent 
and in England, it 
had virtually dis- 
appeared before 
1725. In the colo- || 
nies its popularity 
continued steadily 
until 1780 or pos- 
silyy 1700. Lhe 
American era of || 
the highboy is 
bounded at its be- 
ginning and its 
close by another 
piece of furniture 
=-thesecire sa won 
drawers. Highboys 
followed the early 


chest of drawers, 
taking its place be- 
tween 1675 and 
1690, and when its 
reign was. over, 
between 1780 and 
1790, it was suc- 


ceeded by the chest 
of drawers of an- 
other type — that 
created by Heppel- 
white, Shearer and 
Sheraton. 


Typical Early 


Highboy, Walnut, 1700-11 


To follow the history of the American highboy 
through the whole course of its development we must 
go back to the chests of drawers which were in com- 
mon use just before the highboy appeared. The chests 
of drawers are found in New England records as far 
back as 1643, although they probably were not numer- 
ous until a later date. But they came to be relied 
upon as one of the most useful pieces of furniture 
in the household and the inventories of the time in- 
dicate their steadily growing number. 

In appearance, they had certain characteristics which 
persisted through 
most of the period 
of their use, that 
is, until the later 
part of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 
| They were usually 
made of oak, often 
| decorated with 
carving, applied 
ornament or panel- 
ing. Dimensions 
| which probably 
represent a _ fair 
enidcheskeds: hae) vale te 
for the length, 20 
for the width and 
32 for the height. 
The price of such 
| a chest of drawers 
| averaged around 2 
| pounds 2 shillings 
—but in excep- 
tional cases, if the 
wood were of an 
especially fine qual- 
| ity or the work- 
‘| manship was_ be- 
| yond the ordinary, 
the price might be 
as high as 7 pounds. 
It is interesting to 
note that this scale 
of prices made the 
chest of drawers a 
more valuable piece 
of furniture than 
the cupboard. 

Tt was about the 

year 1680 that the 
| records of furni- 
ture makers show 
Jus that important 

changes had crept 
into the construc- 
tion of chests of 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 
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drawers which plainly foreshadow the advent of the 
highboy. We find new and hitherto unfamiliar items 
included with chests of drawers on cabinetmakers’ bills. 
Chief among these are dressing boxes, looking glasses 
and toilet tables, all set down, not as separate items 
but very definitely connected with the accompanying 


chests of drawers. 


Highboy by Savery, showing elaboration characteristic at close of period. 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 
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It may be argued that such items as the tables merely 
represent a new fashion, and an increasing desire for 
more furniture which was bound to occur as Colonial 
life became less primitive and standards of taste and 
culture had an opportunity to form. But, to those 
who are interested in the influences which were the 
forerunners of the highboy, the appearance of the 
dressing table at this time offers 
other conjectures. 

Previously the top of the chest of 
drawers had served as a convenient 
dressing table. Now was it not prob- 
able that the chests of drawers were 
being increased in height—or even 
raised in legs—so doing away with 
the possibility of using their tops as 
dressing tables? A substitute would 
have to be found in such a case and 
the tables, matching the chests of 
drawers, and made as accompanying 
pieces to them seem to be the an- 
swer. 

Moreover, at this time other items 
of a significant aspect appear with 
chests of drawers on the bills of 
furniture makers. These are cushions 
and draperies, similar to the older 
cupboard cloths, used to ornament 
the cupboard. These draperies, em- 
ployed in the same way that the 
cushions and cloths of the cupboard 
were, that is, to be a special decora- 
tion to some fine piece, would seem 
to indicate that the height of the 
chest of drawers was increasing be- 
cause their use on low pieces of 
furniture was neither customary nor 
effective. 

It is about this time, 1680, that the 
departure from the general use of 
oak which was to be the outstanding 
characteristic of the era of the high- 
boy, began to be noticeable. 


Olive, cedar, and walnut, were 
among the woods that came into use 
for chests of drawers at this time 
and japanned and inlaid styles were 
also popular. With these woods 
there came an increase in prices, so 
that a chest of drawers brought any- 
where from 3 or 4 to 10 pounds. 
The price for a chest of drawers 
during the fourteen years before 
1700 was as high as that reached at 
any time by the highboy between 
1700 and 1750, which seems another 
indication that the chest of drawers 
on legs, the highboy itself, was in 
existence and brought these prices 
during the last years of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

These changes in the 
drawers; the appearance 


chest of 
of such 
accessories as dressing tables, looking 
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glasses and draperies; the gradual substitution of other 
woods for oak and the rise in prices all tell us that 
the period of transition from the chest of drawers to 
the highboy was going on. The change, whatever the 
exact time of its coming, must have been an abrupt 
one. There were no transitional styles. The highboy 
suddenly appeared and there is no softening of the 
sharp line between it and its predecessor the chest of 
drawers. An inventory of 1703 mentions a chest of 
drawers upon the top of which china was placed, not 
as if it were an unusual but rather a customary thing, 
and from this description we recognize the highboy 
and know that it must have been well established at 
this time. Certainly we know that its acceptance was 
universal. 

We find a variety of woods mentioned in connection 
with the highboy. Black walnut was common between 
1700 and 1760. Down to 1730 or 1735 japanned high- 
boys were popular and their varnished surfaces over- 
laid with patterns of figures, animals and flowers in 
bright colors and silver and gold were very effective. 
The first record which points to the use of mahogany 
for the highboy, although it was probably used before 
this year as it was a common wood is found in 1748. 


Walnut veneer was frequently used and the herring 


bone pattern was one favorite. The veneers displayed 
to advantage on the large surfaces. . Oak, of course, 
was still used as were butternut, pine, maple and curly 
maple painted black. 


The earliest highboys have legs of two widely differ- 
ing types. The six-legged highboy was perhaps the 
older of these first two styles because it was more 
massive and had the firmest supports—this being al- 
ways a prime consideration in the minds of the furni- 
ture makers of the Seventeenth Century. The six legs 
of this highboy were turned, four were placed in front 
and two behind and all were united by a stretcher, 
which provided bracing. This style shows Italian in- 
fluence. The other early type of highboy had four 
bandy or cabriole legs, which were not strengthened 
by the use of a stretcher. This style was of Flemish 
or Dutch origin. 


The six-legged highboys were by far the more numer- 
ous and were therefore more representative of the 
period. No more accurate description has been given 
of them than that which appears in Mr. Luke Vincent 
Lockwood’s book, Colonial Furniture in America, which 
we quote briefly: 

“The earlier six legged highboys had turned legs, 
cup-shaped, and between each leg the skirt was cut 
in a simple arch, above which was one long drawer. 
The two mouldings separating the upper and lower 
sections, were one on the table part and one on the 
upper part. That on the table part was thumb-nail 
moulding while that fastened to the upper part was 
a cyma curve with a broad fillet. The moulding at 
the top was a quarter-round, a fillet and a cyma recta. 
Above the drawers was a single arch or a large astragal 
moulding. The stretchers were cut in the same design 
as the skirt. A little later the skirt and stretchers 
were cut in a double cyma curve and in the center 
an arch separated two cyma curves and the single long 
drawer was replaced by two square ones with a short 


narrow one between. To the top of the moulding 
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sometimes was added an astragal. The cut edges of 
the skirt were finished by a thin strip of wood slightly 
projecting beyond the surface. 

“The next type (of the six legged highboy) had 
turned legs, trumpet-shaped, the skirt and arrangement 
of the drawers remaining the same but about the 
drawers on the frame were applied double-arch mould- 
ings. The top moulding was elaborated by the addition 
of a short cove, making the top moulding a quarter- 
round, a fillet, a cyma recta a fillet and a cove and 
still later was added to the moulding a large torus or 
cushion frieze, which made the front of a cornice 
drawer. The table part had five or six small drawers. 
Still later, in place of the torus, moulding was added 
and a large cavetto, which was sometimes the front 
of a drawer.” 

Unfortunately, all early six-legged highboys are not 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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A Mahogany Highboy of well-developed style. 
Courtesy of Louis Joseph 
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An excellent example of the japanned highboy at 
about the time when this style was reaching the 
height of its popularity. 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE? PA 


The artist saw himself in his Museum and trans- 
mitted the picture to canvas in his characteristically 
picturesque and faithful style. 


In the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


One Of the Notable Group Who Helped to Make History 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


PON the occasion of a second visit to the Penn- 

sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, 
notable for its fine collection of early American Por- 
traits,—one feels, after delving further into the history 
of this famous Institution, that it represents a surviv- 
ing accomplishment of Charles Willson Peale, whose 
portraits in the possession of the Academy inspired 
this article. 

The place not only is abundantly rich merely as a 
repository of historical pictures, but furthermore the 
spirit and influence of its real purpose is decidedly 
marked in the development and progress of artistic 
culture and art history in this Country, covering a 
period of over a Century. 

And again, not only was 
the idea and realization of 
this Academy the original 
conception of Charles Will- 
son Peale, that there should 
be such an institution where 
works of Art could be dis- 
played for the edification 
of an American public,—but 
also an art school, which 
has for so many years been 
such a large part of the 
Academy, where — natural 
talent might profit by its 
teachings and thereby de- 
veloping an art of national 
characteristics. 

Long live the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine 
Arts and its surviving good 
purpose—and with the policy 
of common sense and con- 
seryatism, which has always 
characterized an able man- 
agement, its potential use- 
fulness should never outlive 
itself. According to the 
Charter dated 1806, when 
the Academy was officially 
dedicated to the Fine Arts of the United States, it 
occupies an enviable and unique position of all institu- 
tions of the kind in this Country. 

Incidentally it is one of Philadelphia’s féw notable 
institutions that has escaped the stigma of politics, 
which has figured so detrimentally in the matter of 
the “John G. Johnson Bequest,” which represents a 
collection that is a liberal education in its scope of 
art history, containing some of the finest examples of 
the modern and old Masters, including the Primitives, 
—and yet, a number of these fine pictures remain 
concealed within the walls of a storage warehouse. 

It is an indubitable fact that the merits of Gilbert 
Stuart’s art stamps him the greatest of the early 


Portrait of Benjamin Franklin—one of Peale’s best 


American Portrait Painters, and so amply represented 
in the Academy’s Collection; the subject of my pre- 
vious article. Who ranks as his best second is a 
venturesome question. Historically, C. W. Peale is a 
luminary in the annals of early American Art and in 
an artistic sense the level of his genius has been a 
matter of conflicting opinions. 

Indeed, Peale’s position as a portrait painter is still 
very much underestimated by the art loving public, a 
condition no doubt attributable to the consequence of 
a prejudiced attitude towards his art created by critics 
of an early generation. The contemporary students 
of early Americana especially familiar with the im- 
portant work of C. W. 
Peale, are perfectly aware 
of the fallacy of these early 
opinions and have a high 
respect for his ability, and 
agree that the true merits 
of the fine examples from 
his easel occupy a place in 
the art of the period that 
is many degrees above the 
mediocre. 

hiss Onlyaeceeiatintal 
verdict, for no one could 
help but arrive at the con- 
clusion after a_ studious 
scrutiny of his art, that 
there is a high standard of 
excellence, truth and a cer- 
tain evenness of quality in 
these productions that could 
not be attributed to the 
talent of several of his con- 
temporaries who could be 
suggested as being his su- 
perior. 

Peale was not an artist 
of “moods”,—and regardless 
of the task before him, 
whether it was the portrait 
of a man, woman, child or 
more ambitious group composition, he was apparently 
always happy and at ease and generally speaking, his 
work indicates a brush responding to a natural ability 
and desire to not only produce a faithful portrait, but 
likewise an artistic creation. Indeed, his portraits in- 
variably have a picturesqueness of quality that cannot 
be denied, and with this quality no doubt foremost in 
his mind, Peale never lost sight of the essential fact 
that in the painting of a portrait a sitter was absolute- 
ly entitled to a faithful likeness, as should be the para- 
mount issue with all portrait painters. The excellence 
of Peale’s portraits in this respect are generally ac- 
cepted without challenge. 

Another feature that is and rightly should be espe- 
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cially attractive to the student and collector of early 
Americana, as I mentioned in an article in the April 
issue of THE ANTIQUARIAN, is the fact that Peale is 
a native artist of distinctive American characteristics, 
whose work reveals a consistency of individuality in 
his art that is unmistakable throughout his entire ca- 
reer. This is particularly applicable after he “arrived”, 
and even in his late work it persisted through the per- 
ceptible influence of his son Rembrandt; no doubt de- 
noting the sadly weakening powers of an aged genius 
commingled with a natural affection, respect and hopes 
the elder Peale cherished in behalf of his talented and 
promising son. Yet this statement seems contrary to 
any apparent indications of a failing genius, upon in- 
spection of the lifesize full length self portrait, which 
he painted in his eighty-third year, showing the ven- 
erable Artist in his famous museum. 

Peale’s best portraits, by which he should be rightly 
esteemed, are delightfully engaging, having a vivacity 
or seriousness of expression that is relatively charac- 
teristic, and in the arrangement of his subjects, his 
composition is always dignified and accomplished with 
an air of freedom and ease of repose that is naturally 
human. 

Although Peale’s method of painting was purely aca- 


Robert Morris—a dignified but unaffected portrait. 
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demic in the sense of solid craftsmanship, manifesting 
an appreciation and painstaking skill for accuracy of 
construction, his portraits are not boresome. Particu- 
larly in the portraits of his best period, one can readily | 
observe that he developed a breadth of techique that 
bespeaks a spontaneous and confident brush, and his 
pigments were rich and varied, displaying a knack or 
knowledge of their application in blending them in a 
scheme of perfect color harmony that was absolutely 
personal. 

There is, however, a quality of harshness in the finish 
of a number of his portraits, while in the execution of 
others his style was almost mechanical if not perfunc- 
tory,—and it is these examples which his critics have 
enlarged upon to the point of exasperation; not realiz- 
ing that some of them were likely produced under very 
unfavorable conditions, as in a military camp, for in- 
stance. And again, many of these rather indifferent 
portraits were painted late in life and in rapid succes- 
sion as historical material to swell the contents of his 
Museum, and were likely considered by the artist of 
no serious consequence in their relation to his finer 
productions. It is only justice that posterity judge 
solely by his superior work and overlook these inferior 
examples, which are nevertheless great historical 
records. Since Charles Willson Peale 
was not the greatest of early American 
Portrait Painters, he is to be rated one 
of the “Big Six”; a notable group who 
have made great history and whose Art 
is a monumental heritage that is des- 
tined to be (if not at present?) “Amer- 
ica’s fondest heirlooms”. 


One of the most charming of the 
Peale portraits in the Academy’s Collec- 
tion is that of Benjamin Franklin, which 
is the last portrait of him that was 
painted from life, done when Franklin 
was a delegate to the Convention which 
met in Philadelphia in May 1787, to 
form a Constitution of the United States 
and when he was serving as President 
of Pennsylvania. 


This portrait could be ascribed as one 
of the ablest and most eloquent “Biog- 
raphies” of a great character rendered 
by a painter’s brush; one whose life 
represents so many interesting pages of 
American history. The portrait was be- 
queathed to the Academy in 1912 by 
the late Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Jr. Peale 
engraved this portrait in mezzotinto, 
which is one of the rarest and most 
sought by Collectors of early American 
prints. It was one of these prints that 
‘reached France in the early days and 
served as a model for the famous Van 
Loo portrait of which Pierre M. Alix 
made an attractive and desirable aqua- 
tint in color. 


Turning to the colorful and dignifed, 
but unaffected portrait of Robert Mor- 
ris, we are impressed with a most force- 
ful personality, with a keenness of ex- 
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pression indicative of 
a mental action alive 
to all occasions. A 
generous, wholesome 
character he is shown 
in the delineation of 
his likeness; a man 
who enjoyed the af- 
fluence of success, the 
thrills of fame and 
glory—and alas, ex- 
perienced the depth 
of adversity, — which 
he accepted in good 
cheer as his fate and 
bore no malice 
towards “friends” or 
to his adopted Coun- 
try for a disgraceful 
neglect difficult to 
overlook. However, 
posterity is the bene- 
ficiary and the best 
judge of good deeds, 
and even in the pres- 
ent era, ingratitude 
seems to be the re- 
ward of many patri- 
otic and public spirit- 
ed citizens. 

The likeness of 
Baron Von Steuben, a 
Revolutionary officer, 
painted in 17709, is an 
admirable and expres- 
sive portrait, — most 
attractive for its qual- 
ity of brilliant color 
and technique, aside 
roms its grace of 
natural repose that is 
most str iking,—a 
truly entertaining 
canvas. 

Of the other Peale 
portraits worthy of 
mention, altho of per- 
haps less compelling 
quality are those of 
Mr. and Mrs. James 
Claypoole, and Francis Scott Key (patriot and author of 
“The Star Spangled Banner”). An excellent example 
of portraiture is the likeness of George Clymer, the 
Academy’s first president and one of its founders, and 
the small intimate portrait of the Artist is attractive 
but a Jate work. 

A gem is the bust portrait of General Washington, 
which Peale painted from life in 1787 for the express 
purpose of making an engraving, which he issued in 
the same year. This print, by the way, is one of the 
greatest rarities of early American engravings, having 
the distinction of being the most excellent contempora- 
ry engraved portrait of Washington. 

While on the subject of Washington portraits, a 
painting of the greatest historic as well as artistic value, 
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COPR. DETROIT PUBLISHING Co. 


An excellent Military Portrait of Washington 


In the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


deposited with the Academy by the heirs of Thomas 
and Elizabeth Wharton McKean, is Peale’s full length 
portrait of the General in uniform, wearing the broad 
blue ribband which designates his rank as Commander- 
in-Chief, standing by a field cannon, a view of Nassau 
Hall, Princeton, with Hessian troops under guard seen 
in the left background. 

C. W. Peale painted Washington more frequently 
from life than any other artist, his first and the earliest 
authentic life portrait of him done in 1772 when Wash- 
ington was 40 years of age and a Virginia Colonel, and 
the last when he was President of the United States 
in 1795. 

This whole-length portrait of General Washington, 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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THE DON QUIXOTE SERIES 


By WALTER RANDELL STOREY 


Dark Blue Staffordshire 


Tableware of a Century Ago 


Soup Plate—Sancho Panza at the Boar Hunt 


iF a tiny portion of England, around towns with 

such picturesque names as Stoke-upon-Trent, Turn- 
stall, Cobridge, Burslem, Hanley, Brown Hills, Etruria, 
and Newcastle-under-Lyme, pottery has been made 
since Roman times. Here was produced in the first 
part of the Nineteenth Century, that attractive dark 
blue decorated ware known as the Don Quixote pat- 
tern. 

Many are familiar with the Staffordshire plates and 
platters, in the centers of which are reproduced illus- 
trations from famous books, landscapes and historical 
scenes. But the Don Quixote design, rarer than others 
of this decorated ware, is not so well known and has 
been somewhat overlooked by collectors. 

The part of Staffordshire from which this interest- 
ing pottery comes is a small region extending about 
ten miles in length and varying in breadth from three 
to five miles. For centuries it has been known as “The 
Potteries” and it has been the source of not only the 
dark blue ware but also of such famous productions 
as Wedgwood, Minton and Spode. The Don Quixote 
plates, platters and other tableware made by James 
Clews at Cobridge, unlike most of the Minton and 
Wedgwood pottery, was a humble kind, being intend- 
ed for kitchen use or modest homes. 

What is now known as Staffordshire pottery may be 
said to have begun when Enoch Wood started his pot- 
tery in 1784 and produced all kinds of tableware for 
popular use, stich as pitchers, punch bowls, and later 
plates and platters with scenes on them. This dark 
blue printed china began to be the vogue about 1815 


Plate—Don Ouixote and the Shepherdesses 


and continued to be manufactured for fifteen years, 
more or less. 

In these few years were produced the many pictured 
series, including the well-known American landscape 
and historical views, which delight the collector of to- 
day. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Staffordshire pottery felt the effect of fashion as most 
articles of household use do today. Before the dark 
blue ware was in demand the Liverpool cream ware 
was much in use. This pottery had printed designs, 
some relating to America, in black, brown, green and 
red. The Liverpool period, if one must have dates, 
was from about 1790 to 1815, and the dark blue Staf- 
fordshire period was succeeded by Staffordshire crock- 
ery with prints again in various colors, including red, 
green, light blue, brown and purple. 

James Clews, the maker of the Don Quixote series, 
was known to have succeeded to ownership of the 
Cobridge pottery works in 1818. These had been erect- 
ed ten years earlier by Bucknell and Stevenson, whose 
marks, together with those of their successor, A. Ste- 
venson, are well known to collectors of Staffordshire 
ware. When the Clews pottery works were closed 
James Clews came to America, and at Troy, Indiana, 
tried to establish a pottery. He had difficulty in getting 
the right kind of clay, although years later just the 
kind of earth he needed was discovered nearby, but 
he was forced by financial difficulties to give up his 
project. Whereupon he returned to England, but was 
not heard of again as a potter. 

While Clews was getting out the Don Quixote series 
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he was also producing, like many of the other potters 
in “The Potteries”, different series in dark blue ware 
of views of American scenery and life, and also two 
other interesting sets. These were the famous Dr. Syn- 
tax set taken from drawings made by the artist T. 
Rowlandson, and originally produced for distribution 
in the form of prints; and another series consisting of 
reproductions from the drawings by Sir David Wilkie, 
the famous English artist who at that time was ex- 
ceedingly popular. 


Clews himself was a rather individual type of per- 
son, 1f we can judge from a portrait of him in Edward 
Atlee Barber’s book on “Anglo American Pottery.” He 
had a determined mouth, belligerent eyes, wore side- 
whiskers as was the custom at that period, with sparse 
hair on either side of a bald dome. He looks sterner 
than he probably was because of the high choker collar 
and black stock. The gay checkered suit also seems to 
belie the stern John Bull countenance. Altogether, his 
face is interesting. 


Like so many of the potters of that time, Clews did 
not always mark the pieces that he made. His most 
used mark was a crown with his name—‘Clews’—un- 
derneath, and below that the words “Warranted Staf- 
fordshire.” Sometimes in a historical series his name 
was embodied in a design carrying the title of the piece. 
On some of the portrait plates in dark blue, such as 
the medallion plates of Washington, Lafayette and Jef- 
ferson, he placed his name in the upper margin. 


The precise color of the so-called “dark blue” ware 
is important to a proper evaluation of the pieces. The 
shade varied greatly: from light blue to a blue so red- 
dish in tone that it really is a purple. The most highly 
valued shade is a deep rich blue, but without any hint 
of “blackness”. 


Several reasons have been advanced for the extensive 
use of the dark blue color on this pottery. One was 
that the ware was made to sell at a low price,—from 
threepence to a shilling for a single piece, and the pieces 


Plate—Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
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Covered Dish—Don Quixote Library 


were often blistered, warped, or they carried other im- 
perfections which the profuse design in a deep yet 
attractive color covered up. There was also the neces- 
sity of having a color of sufficient density to conceal 
the marks of the cockspurs used to separate the pieces 
while being fired in the kiln. These cockspurs were 
tiny tripods, and on all the old plates, up to about 
1825, they have left three little marks on each side of 


the plate at equal distance from each other near the 
rim. Dark blue also was a color which was cheap and 


which flowed easily,--two important requirements for 
use on a low-priced ware. The incorporation of pic- 
tures in the design gave the ware an added appeal to 
the interest and sometimes to the patriotism of possible 
buyers. 


The making of the dark blue color found on the 
Don Quixote series is now practically a lost art. 
tators have tried to reproduce the effect of the Clew 
ware, along with that of other potters, and with some 
success. Virginia Robie suggests in “Bypaths in Col- 
lecting” that the darker printing of his designs may 
have made this easier. However, the imitator generally 
overreached himself and produced a color so dark that 
it has been often detected. Variations of contrast be- 
tween the border and the center design from the usual 
Clews style is another suspicious token that should be 
investigated. 


Imi- 


The Don Quixote series, like the other dark blue 
Staffordshire ware, owed its existence to the develop- 
ment of “transfer printing’, as the method is known, 
of placing the design on the plate, platter or dish. This 
art of printing was well known as far back as 1752, 
when Richard Sadler used the method. The design was 
first engraved on copper and then printed on tissue 
paper with specially prepared paints. This printed 
sheet when pressed on the damp clay, left the design 
and color. The piece was then glazed and fired. The 
use of tissue paper also allowed designs to be thus im- 
pressed on the rounded surfaces of jugs, gravy boats 
and tureens. The ink used, like the paint for any pot- 
tery that is later placed in a kiln, was of different color 
from the final shade desired. For the deep blue of 
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Plate—Sancho Panza’s Debate with Theresa 


Staffordshire ware, a dark brown ink was used which, 
after it had undergone the fierce heat of the kiln, came 
out the fine blue that today has such an appeal to the 
collector’s soul. 


A quaint story regarding the discovery of this pro- 
cess of printing designs of Staffordshire ware is told. 
One day some children playing around a pottery pressed 
a highly colored picture on some discarded pieces of 
wet clay. To the astonishment of a potter idly look- 
ing on the clay retained the color and design after the 
paper had been taken off. 

Perhaps one reason that the Don Quixote plates are 
not so well known as those of other series is the lack 
of intimate knowledge of the classic from which they 
are taken. Too often Cervantes’ immortal novel suf- 
fers the fate of other classics—it is praised but never 
read. “Don Quixote” has in it a good deal of what 
the Spanish call “‘sall”, and a searching, robust wit that 
makes it good reading even three centuries after it was 
written. 

It must have been with a keen appreciation of the 
popular, homely value of this greatest of Spanish clas- 
sics that Clews chose episodes from the life of the 
quaint old knight as subjects for one series of his blue 
ware. The pictures used were mainly taken from a 
remarkably interesting translated copy of this famous 
Spanish writer that was made by Mary Smirke in 1818. 
These copper plate engravings, reproduced from paint- 
ings of Robert Smirke, Royal Academician, were sev- 
enty-four in number. Of these eighteen have been 
identified as from Smirke’s pictures and two from 
paintings by Charles Westall, whose work appeared in 
an edition of Cervantes issued in 1820 from a transla- 
tion by Charles Jarvis. 

The border on the platters and plates is uniform for 
the series. Around the edge is a waving or scalloped 
line of small dots forming six points on the circum- 
ference and having in between figures of flowers and 


birds. 
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The photographs of the Don Quixote collection of 
Mr. W. F. Sheely of New Oxford, Pa., reproduced in 
“Old China” many years ago, have been a valuable 
guide in identifying the various scenes. In that useful 
volume, “The Old China Book,” is given a list of 
twenty-one subjects. 


The story of “Don Quixote” is that of a country 
gentleman, fifty odd years of age, who has been buried 
so long in his library that the romantic old tales of 
chivalry have turned his head. He is inspired to put 
on a suit of dusty old armor, convert (in imagination) 
his worn-out old horse into a prancing knightly steed 
which he renames Rosinante, and fare forth in search 
of adventure. 

At the end of his first day he comes to an inn which 
his fancy transforms into a castle and its humble oc- 
cupants into knights and ladies. The inn-keeper thinks 
best to humor the madness of his strange guest, whose 
chief concern is that, though with steed and armor he 
has started on his quest he has not been dubbed knight. 
So when Don Quixote begs the inn-keeper to perform 
that ceremony, he does so, reading from “a book in 
which he kept his accounts of straw and oats . . . as 
if it were some devout prayer, in the course of which 
he raised his hand and gave him a good blow on the 
neck and after that a handsome stroke over the shoul- 
ders with his own sword.” One of the Don Quixote 
plates shows this scene, with two “ladies of pleasure” 
attending, and a boy as page carrying the end of a 
candle. 


The newly dubbed knight moves on to his first ad- 
venture—the rescuing of the shepherd boy, which is 
the scene on a 12%-inch platter. This episode is a de- 
lightful satire on the traditional power of the wander- 
ing knight to right wrongs and remedy injustice, for 
the only result of Don Quixote’s interference in the 
punishment of the boy by his master is that after the 
knight leaves the punishment is redoubled. 


Meanwhile back in Don Quixote’s home there is 
great disturbance at the absence of its master. The 
niece and housekeeper bewail his probable misfortune 
and blame the library of Don Quixote as the chief 
cause of his difficulty. A conference is held into which 


Platter—Teresa Panza and the Messenger 
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the village priest is called; the books are put on trial 
and most of them condemned to be burned. The pic- 
ture on a square covered dish shows the interior of the 
library, with the priest, the housekeeper and the niece 
holding conference, the superstitious housekeeper with 
a pot of holy water and a bunch of hyssop in her 
hands, crying “Signor Licentiate, take this and sprinkle 
the room, lest some enchanter of the many these books 
abound with, should enchant us as a punishment for 
our intention to banish them out of the world.” 

Don Quixote is advised by the tolerant innkeeper to 
go back home for a wallet and a squire. This he does, 
and after some days’ rest fares forth once more with 
Sancho Panza, one of his humble neighbors, who is 
induced to come with him as his squire by the promise 
of the governorship of an island. 

Their first adventure together,—one of the most fa- 
mous in the whole book,—is pictured on a vegetable 
dish in the Sheely collection. It is the episode of the 
windmills. Don Quixote, in his intense desire for 
knight-errantry, conceives that the windmills waving 
their arms aloft are huge giants. He raises his lance, 
spurs on poor old Rosinante and rushes into them. The 
picture shows him thrown from his horse and Sancho 
Panza rushing to his rescue on a donkey. 

The rest of the scenes cover various adventures 
which follow. Two, which are of the same episode, 
are centered around the ‘“Yanguesian conflict”—the at- 
tempt of Don Quixote and his faithful squire to de- 
fend poor old Rosinante from the blows of a whole 
troop of Yanguesian carriers. Needless to say, they 
were very much the losers, and the pictured scene on a 
gravy boat shows the knight thrown comically at the 
foot of Rosinante with his squire nearby, both half 
dead; and the other, on a gravy tureen, discloses San- 
cho Panza sitting up with difficulty and saying dole- 
fully, “Within how many days, think you, shall we be 
able to stir our feet?” This picture is taken, by the 
way, from a vignette by Charles Westall in the Charles 
Jarvis translation. 


The occasional boisterousness of Cervantes’ humor is 
shown on a large 10-inch plate where poor Sancho 
Panza is being tossed up and down in a blanket by 
some frolicsome fellows at the inn which they were 
attempting to leave without payment, according to good 
old knightly customs, unappreciated by the innkeeper. 


On both a plate and a tureen tray is shown the inci- 
dent where Sancho Panza, lacking some of the finer 
feelings of knighthood, prefers unbroken rest during 
the night to a risky adventure which Don Quixote is 
eager to undertake. He has recourse to a trick—tying 
Rosinante’s hinder feet together, “so that when Don 
Quixote would fain have departed the horse could only 
move by jumps.” The adventure is postponed until 
daylight. 

Not always does misfortune crown their adventures. 
Don Quixote rushes to attack a barber on a gray don- 
key with a basin on his head to protect his new hat 
from the rain. In the Knight’s romantic eyes the bar- 
ber is a knight on a dapple gray steed and the basin a 
golden helmet. When the barber jumps off his donkey 
and runs away before the onslaught Don Quixote cher- 
ishes the basin as a golden helmet in truth, while the 
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practical Sancho Panza takes the donkey in place of 
his own tired one. The large plate shows the Knight 
flourishing the basin-helmet in triumph while Sancho 
laughs heartily “to think what a huge head the pagan 
had who owned that helmet.” 


The faithful squire is sent home on an important 
embassy by his knight, who lends him Rosinante. Ar- 
riving in his home town, he is greeted by the priest and 
his friend, the barber, with “Friend, where have you 
left your master? If you do not tell us where he is 
we shall conclude that you have murdered and robbed 
him, since you come thus upon his horse.” The scene 
on the plate shows Sancho, mounted on. Rosinante, at- 
tempting to explain as best he can. This is the other 
of the two pictures by Charles Westall. 


Then there is the touching picture where Sancho re- 
joins his master, exchanging Rosinante for his own be- 
loved Dapple. And later, as another plate shows, these 
two famous comrades adventure forth the third time, 
mounted on their steeds. 


Not all the china pictures are built around knight- 
errantry. There is the plate with a truly domestic scene 
of Sancho Panza, home on leave, as it were, debating 
with his wife their glorious prospects if he should be- 


Sancho Panza and the Duchess 


Platter 


come governor of an island, as Don Quixote has prom- 


-ised. For his daughter Mary who, his wife tells him, 


‘Yongs for a husband as much as you do for a govern- 
ment,” he promises a right royal alliance, in spite of 
his wife’s protests that “the best way to marry her is 
to her equal.” 


It is not to be supposed that romance is lacking from 
the tale of Don Quixote. From the very first, the good 
knight, knowing that nothing is done of any account— 
no deed of chivalry, at least—that is not inspired by a 
lady, chooses for his love a country maiden dwelling 
nearby who is scarcely aware of his existence, re- 
christens her “Dulcinea”, and makes her the lady of his 
dreams, dedicating all his brave deeds to her. Growing 
eager to hear of her one day, he sends Sancho to find 
her and bring back news of her welfare. Sancho, im- 
patient of the fruitless errand of hunting up a lady he 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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WINDY HILL MANOR 


Traditions and Treasures Abound In Historic Mississippi House 


By ELIZABETH BRANDON STANTON 


A TREASURE house of memories, holding rec- 

ords of many distinguished and gallant deeds of 
long ago; a spot where the ghosts of great men and 
beautiful women still seem to linger—this is the 
spirit and tradition of the historic Windy Hill Manor 
of Mississippi. 

From its position on the crest of a hill, the house 
has looked down upon many historic sights in Colo- 
nial days. In its shadow Aaron Burr plotted trea- 
son and dreamed of empire and, under arrest, waited 
at Windy Hill for the trial which never came. But 
before that night when he fled he had found a ro- 
mance here with the beautiful Madeline Price, and 
to commemorate their favorite meeting place the 
avenue of stately Spanish moss-draped cedars and 
oaks, which forms the approach to the house, is 
still called the Lovers’ Walk. 

The Manor House saw patriotic men when it 
passed to the Brandons. It was Col. Gerard Bran- 
don who, serving in the Revolutionary War, fired the 
historic gun at Fort Moultrie which tore off the 
breeches of Sir Peter Parker, Admiral of the British 


A few heirlooms at Windy Hill Manor 


fleet. His son, also Gerard Brandon, was the first 
native-born Governor of Mississippi. 

When the Governor’s sister, Elizabeth, married 
William Stanton in 1818, she received Windy Hill 
Manor as a marriage dower, and the house has re- 
mained in the possession of the Stanton family since 
that time. 

The architecture of Windy Hill Manor is com- 
posite. Archaic folding doors topped bya fan-shaped 
stained glass transom open on a gallery sixty feet 
in length supported by stately Corinthian pillars. 
The vestibule contains the stairway, considered by 
architects to be a marvel of construction and beauty, 
as it is entirely self-supporting. Three steps lead 
down into the large hall, which runs transversely to 
the vestibule. 

The north wing of the house is extremely old, its 
foundation being hand-sawed logs from the virgin 
forest. Aaron Burr’s bedroom was here. An addi- 
tion to the rambling wing was made by the first 
William Stanton, who razed the cottage of Burr’s lady 
Margaret Price, on the historic “Half Way 
Hill” and used the timber thus se- 
cured to add several more rooms to 
the Manor. 

The great kitchen had been con- 
structed in Colenial days of hewn logs, 
most artistically joined and_ perfectly 
finished, and was made light and cheer- 
ful by a number of large windows. 
However, it was a room which would 
fill a Twentieth Century cook with ccn- 
sternation. Even the water had to be 
drawn from a great cistern and brought 
to the kitchen. An ox could easily have 
been roasted whole in the immense fire- 
place, occupying the entire upper end 
of the room, and the hearth extended 
far out into the brick floor. The kitchen, 
following the Southern custom, was 
some distance from the house. 

As every lady of the Old South de- 
lighted in her gardens, those of Windy 
Hill were not neglected. They were 
famous for their rare shrubs, and Eng- 
lish gardeners supplied the designs for 
the beautiful terraces. 

The home is full of unique cuddies 
and closets, and in these are stored many 
treasures of bygone generations. There 
is the wedding gown of Elizabeth 
Brandon, still beautiful with its lustrous 
white satin and old lace. And beside it 
hangs the hand-embroidered gown of 
heavy Chinese crepe in which she danced 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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A WINDING STAIRCASE 


The Self-Supporting Staircase, a “Curve of Beauty” 
is a notable feature of Windy Hill Manor 


Courtesy of Elizabeth Brandon Stanton 
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SL Vette oh As NEKGA ReaD 


Showing the high mark which the early American 

silversmiths set in their workmanship. The body 

of the piece is the work of John Coney (1655-1722). 

The present domical shaped cover replaces an orig- 

inal and flatter cover which was lost. The spout 

is an addition, due to oe Temperance Movement 
of 1825. 


Illustrations are from the Gebelein collection. 
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Silver Brazier, by John Coney, (1655-1722), silversmith of Boston and Instructor of Paul Revere, the Elder. 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 


Produced by Some of Our Finest and Oldest of Craftsmen 


By J. HERBERT GEBELEIN 


ILVERSMITHING was one of the earliest and 

finest crafts practised in Colonial America. Names 
of silversmiths are on record as early as 1620 or 1630; 
and the silver of Governor John Winthrop is now in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and in the Winthrop 
family. The trade was encouraged by the demand of 
prospering colonies in this period of the Stuart mon- 
archs, and many important silversmiths plied their 
trade. ‘The Massachusetts and Jamestown colonists 
introduced the English Gothic design reproduced in a 
more simple form, while the Dutch settlers in New 
York brought in the style of the Renaissance so that 
they worked on the same lines as their cousins in the 
old countries. 

American money was first coined in the Seventeenth 
Century, John Hull being mint-master of the first 
American mint with the aid of his partner, Robert 
Sanderson. The necessity of supplying a deficiency of 
specie caused the colonists to make this advance toward 
the requisites of a free nation, for they had been 
accustomed to using English money. Furthermore, 
surplus silver, in the form of plate, was tantamount 
to having it in a bank. 

As the history of music and of literature, the his- 
tory of the American Silversmith is divided into 
periods. From 1603 to 1649 (approximately) was the 
period of the late Stuarts. During this period of the 
late Stuarts, the silver trade was rising so that the 
Colonists looked upon metal working as an important 
trade. Apprenticeship began, and skilled workmen re- 


sulted after from five to ten years’ experience as 


.Nineteenth Century). 


learners of the business. ‘ 
effects were produced by rotund, swelling c 
well-shaped contours. 

The Georgian period was also separated into two 
parts: the early Georgian, (middle Eighteenth Century) 
a period of refined design resulting in products of 
splendid style and beautiful appearance, and the late 
Georgian, (late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Cen- 
turies), noted for a cultured type of design. The oval 


As for the design, artistic 
urves, and 


_ and parabolic curve were in high favour and fashion, 


brought in with the style of the Renaissance, as shown 
in the pieces we still have today. 

The next period is the Empire period (of the early 
This was really a continuation 
of the Georgian in design of silverware, methods of 
making it, and the makers themselves. 

The Victorian Period brings us from the middle 
Nineteenth Century to nineteen hundred, and is noted 
for the lowest type of design in silverware, for quantity 
production was forced upon the craftsman and the 
results were representative of work of poor quality 
and design. 

However, the chief objective in the silver business 
was to produce a saleable article in the large output 
of the factory, the metal having been spun, moulded 
and finished entirely by machinery when placed on the 
market. These methods, moreover, affected the metal 
itself, for the rolling machines crushed out the life of 
the substance, destroying the soft, lustrous, mellow 
appearance as imparted to metals as of old, and the 
excellent texture, due to methods of working by hand. 


Go 
bo 


In modern times, from nine- 
teen hundred on, the design is 
still a continuation of that of 
the Victorian Period and the 
primitive style and construction 
remain lost to nearly everyone 
interested in the trade. Silver 
is manufactured by most con- 
cerns not for beauty of appear- 
ance or durability, but for 
commercial purposes. 

Before I begin to name any 
goldsmiths (another name for 
silversmiths), it must be stated 
that there were over two thousand men in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries who were workers of 
silver. Of these, four hundred are known now, so 
only a few of the most prominent will be named. 

John Hull (1624-1683) was a goldsmith of the early 
Stuarts’ time. Although he was also mint-master and 
merchant, he gained enough wealth at his trade as a 
smith to retire; and many of his pieces can be 
found in old families and collections of churches now- 
adays. Robert Sanderson was Hull’s partner in the 
mint work and was also a church deacon, for the 
early craftsmen were usually religiously inclined. 

Timothy Dwight (1654-91) was the founder of the 
business which was taken over by the Burts, Samuel 
Burt being his apprentice. The Burts, William, Samuel 
and John, are the makers of several pieces to be found 
in King’s Chapel, the old South Church of Boston, 
and many other greater Boston places of worship; also 
the Brown loving cup at Harvard is the work of John 
Burt, (early Georgian period). 

John Coney (1635-1722), the period of the late 
Stuarts, engraved the plate for the first paper money 
of the Colonies. This bill now belongs to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Tankards and cups wrought 
by John Coney are occasional discoveries today. 

John Dixwell (1680-1725) was the son of the regicide, 
Colonel John Dixwell, and his silver is found in the 
shape of beakers and ecclesiastical ware at King’s 
Chapel and the New North Church, Boston. 

John Edwards (1670-1746) was very prominent in 
town affairs, holding several public offices, and was 
also engaged in military work as a Sergeant of the 
Artillery Company in 1704. He was a man of educa- 
tion, for he held positions on school committees of the 
time; also he was a relative of Governor John Endicott, 
so he was granted the use of Governor Endicott’s tomb 
for his family. A silver business 
once started, customarily ran in the 
same family, generation after genera- 
tion, So it was with the Edwardses; 
the sons, Samuel and Thomas, suc- 
ceeded John. Among other church 
pieces made by the elder Edwards 
is a chalice, which tradition says 
was in the belfry of the Old North 
Church when the lanterns were hung 
on that memorable night of Paul 
Revere’s ride. 

Another Boston artisan of the 
period of the late Stuarts was Jere- 


Teapot by Wm. Simpkins,, Boston 


Porringer by Paul Revere 
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miah Dummer (1645-1718), 
who was apprenticed to John 
Hull in 1659 for a period of 
eight years. He became an 
important personage of the 
Colony, serving in the Artillery 
Company, as Selectman, Treas- 
urer of the county, Justice of 
the Peace, judge of one of the 
lower courts, and, in 1689, one 
of the Council of Safety. 

Paul Revere, (1735-1818) is 
perhaps the best known today 
to those who do not study old 
silver to any great degree, because his name was im- 
mortalized by Longfellow’s poem, “The Midnight Ride 
of Paul Revere.’ He was the son of Apollos Revoire, 
a Huguenot silversmith, who was born in Riancaud, 
France, and at thirteen years of age came to Boston, 
where he became an apprentice to John Coney, a noted 
silversmith. Paul Revere is an anglicized name, as is 
evident. 

When Apollos Revoire died in 1754, Paul, the younger 
carried on the established business of the father. Not 
only did he become proficient in the art, but also as 
an engraver of crests, arms, panels and inscriptions 
he was unequalled; he also made many of the carved 
wood frames for Copley’s portraits; he cast bells and 
cannon at his foundry, and was the dentist who re- 
paired Washington’s teeth when he was in Boston! 

Besides being a silversmith, engraver, caster, and 
dentist, as above, he was a cartoonist, manufacturer in 
several lines, and an ardent patriot. There are several 
of his finest pieces possessed by collectors, museums, 
and private families today which are better known 
than the works of other great makers, because of the 
name, Paul Revere. It can be noted here that the 
father of William Dawes, Revere’s partner in spread- 
ing the alarm, was also a silversmith, but specimens 
of his art are not nearly so numerous as those of 
Revere. 

A large collection of Revere silver is owned by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Thayer, a Boston descendant of the maker. 
A plain vase-shaped urn with looped handles is the 
property of Gamaliel Bradford, to whose great grand- 
father it once belonged. It is inscribed “To Perpetuate 
the Gallant Defence made by Capt. Gamaliel Bradford 
in the Ship Industry on the 8th of July, 1800, when 
attacked by Four French Privateers in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. This Urn is Presented to him by Samuel 
Parkman.” (Captain Bradford was 
a descendant of William Bradford, 
the second governor of Plymouth 
Colony). 

Probably of greater historical in- 
terest than any other piece of Colo- 
nial silver is the plain bowl made by 
Paul Revere, which was ordered by 
the fifteen Sons of Liberty, whose 
names are inscribed around the rim. 
The bowl commemorates with an 
inscription the vote of the Massa- 
chusetts House on the 30th of June, 
1768, not to rescind a letter to the 


English Ministry oppos- 
ing the policy of Parlia- 
ment. 

Many church pieces 
are found at this time by 
Jacob Hurd (17—-1758), 
the father of the cele- 


brated engraver, Na- 
thaniel Hurd, and by 
John Potwine (1608- 
1792), who when not 


hammering at his work, 
ran a merchandise store. 
Philip Syng (1703-89) is 
the important 
ASO LO Geet 

was an inkstand made 
by him which was used in the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 


among 


Shaker by 
Zachariah Brigden, Boston craftsmen, 


Ephraim Brasher of New York City was employed 
by the United States Mint in 1792, and designed the 
Brasher doubloon. Figuring conspicuously in matters 
of the citys (New York) concern, was Jacob Boelen, 
who with his brother Hendriks, came from 
Holland soon after 1680 and did a thriving 
business. He was nine years assessor for the 
North Ward, alderman for the North Ward 
in 1695 and 1697, and served on several com- 
mittees. 


Garrett Onclebagh may be regarded as rep- 
resentative of the New York silversmiths of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 

Peter Van Dyck, loving his handiwork, and 
imparting a personal touch to his masterpieces, 
was one of the most skillful artisans of early 
America; for there was an excellence of ar- 
tistic conception and workmanship in Van 


a silversmith he had no superior in America. 


Many men who have surplus funds available, find a 
hobby in collecting old silverware. Perhaps they are 
not aware on attempting this work what a tremendous 
amount of study is involved. The silver gathered by 
a collector of discernment usually has been fashioned 
by makers of the Seventeenth or Eighteenth Centuries. 
Of course, it is not entirely American silver that they 
are interested in, for early English, Swedish and French 
silver also have attractions; but the charm of tradition 
and connection with American events of note draw 
the mind toward pieces of this country. Forgeries, it 
can be seen, inasmuch as antique pieces are very valu- 
able, are to be contended with. This makes it neces- 
sary for a collector to consult an expert before making 
the prospective purchase, unless his own knowledge is 
sufficient. 


These frauds usually show crude work, because 
marks are seldom tampered with by an experienced 
silversmith. The identity of questionable specimens, 
fortunately, can be determined by experts in silverware 
through fire and acid tests which betray any fresh 
marking on the silver, and through knowledge of the 


customary fixed position of the mark on the different 


flatware. Undoubtedly the col- 
lector realizes the value not only in money, but as works 
of art of the specimens he gathers, the high rank of 


types of vessels and 


which is attained in the work of few shops today; 
moreover, there is an educational worth in collections 
of silverware. 

we do not find the date 
mark or a mark pertaining to the ruling power as on 
that of England, so it is quite necessary an expert be 
consulted to know the approximate date when a piece 
was made. Of course, the maker is determined by 
his mark, which consists sometimes of his initials, 
his full name, or a symbol in various enclosures (with 


On American silverware 


devices and ornaments) as rectangles, shaped, serrated 
or engrailed; hearts, cartouches, ovals, shields, scrolls, 
trefoils and numberless other contrivances. 

Then if the name is not well known, wills and deeds 
of the various courts may be consulted in order to 
find the time in which the maker lived, and from this 
one can judge when the man might have worked at 
his trade. Besides being found in the possession of 
collectors, a great many examples of early silversmith- 
ing are found in churches, museums, historical societies, 
Heirlooms, 
handed down through generations, as illus- 


universities and private families. 


strated by the case of the Bradford urn, re- 
main in private families indefinitely; for these 
are the last things with which descendants of 
early Americans will part. 


In one instance, when visited by a collector 
and asked to part with his silver, a Boston 
gentlement,to show forcefully his views, re- 
plied Lave: twomcdauchtenswen lan willlmselL 
you them before I‘ll consider selling you the 
heirlooms of my family.” 


Churches possess in large quantities gifts of 


ei : ; Covered Bowl by silver donated by wealthy church-goers, while 
Dyck’s pieces which allows the assertion that as John Vernon, N. 


‘museums, universities and societies own or ex- 
hibit presents from collectors who are inter- 
ested in the welfare and safe keeping of their antiques. 


In the silver business of the present day there are 
few chances for a silver worker or designer to prove 
his worth, for the capacity of the designer and work- 
men as artists is sacrificed for the increase in the profit 
that comes to the firm. This statement is based on 
‘the fact that most concerns care more for the profit 
they can make out of a product than they do for the 
beauty and use of the product 
itself; so in order to make a 
large profit the product must 
be as cheap as possible and 
the designer must execute a 
pattern which will fulfill the 
desires of a money-making em- 
ployer in not incurring great 
expense when carried out. 
The worker 
the art in what he is making, 


has no care for 


as he did in days of yore. 


However, it is encouraging 
able to that small 
shops are increasing steadily. 


to be say 


Tankard by 
John Coney, Boston 
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THE DON QUIXOTE SERIES 


(Continued from Page 27) 


did not know, decides to palm off a peasant girl as 
Dulcinea and hastens back to tell his master that his 
ladylove is coming. A platter shows Don Quixote as 
he bows himself before the “lady”, only to see, on 
raising his eyes, the “broad face, flat nose; coarse and 
homely,” of an impatient country lass instead of his 
glorious Dulcinea. 

Another platter in the series is the chronicle of one 
more victory. Meeting an armed knight in open battle 
Don Quixote overthrows him, and lifting his vizor dis- 
covers his friend and neighbor, Samson Carrasco. Re- 
fusing to believe his eyes he calls “Come hither, San- 
cho, and see what wizards and enchanters can do.” 

“The Enchanted Boat” is pictured on another plat- 
ter. A stray fisherman’s boat becomes in Don Quix- 
ote’s romantic eyes an enchanted bark, and in spite of 
Sancho’s remonstrations they embark in it and drift 
down stream. 

A more courtly scene, shown on an 18'%-inch platter, 
is Sancho Panza paying in his uncouth language the 
respects of his master to the Duchess whom they met 
by chance on the road. 

One incident depicted is a true forerunner of the 
“custard pie’ brand of humor. The Duchess invites 
the two adventurers to a boar hunt, wherein, as is his 
wont, Don Quixote bears himself bravely, but Sancho 
‘Panza, on seeing the boar “ran in terror to a lofty oak 
and as he was struggling to reach the top a branch to 
which he clung gave way, and falling with it he was 
caught by the stump of another and there left sus- 
pended in air.” The ridiculous situation is pictured on 
the plate with Don Quixote helping his unfortunate 
comrade down. 

A domestic scene on a platter shows how great is 
the delight of the good wife, Teresa Panza, when a 
page brings her the news that Sancho has been made 
governor of an island at last—and is “sharp as a hawk 
in the office,” as the letter from the Duchess reads. 


“The Shepherdesses of the Woods”, the title of the 
last plate we can identify, shows Don Quixote and his 
esquire meeting the gay shepherdesses who have made 
a mimic Arcadia in the forest. Even this episode ends 
ludicrously. 


Two other scenes are noted by N. Hudson Moore, 
under the titles of “Don Quixote” and “Don Quixote 
and the Princess”. And E. Atlee Barber in his “Anglo- 
American Pottery” gives another title not mentioned 
elsewhere, I believe—“The Meeting of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza.” Quite possibly there are still other 
scenes extant of this interesting set. These altogether 
make twenty-three different episodes pictured in the 
Don Quixote series. 

Prices vary greatly for different pieces, but are much 
lower than many other patterns of dark-blue ware. 
From $8 to $26 have been paid for plates and platters, 
while cup plates have been bought for $5. Cup plates, 
one should stop to explain, are small plates from three 
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and a half inches to five and a half inches in diameter 
used to place the teacup on while the tea was cooling 
in the saucer. 

As in all antiques, the condition of the piece has 
much to do with its value. A piece in “proof” condi- 
tion is one minus cracks, picks or knife scratches, not 
“oreased”, which means that the grease has not pene- 
trated the surface, and of fine color. Although a piece 
may not be in “proof” condition, it still may be called 
“perfect” even if it does have some tiny scratches or 
cracks on it. A crack, of course, detracts from the 
value of pottery more than a chip or a nick. Patched 
up pieces, even if neatly restored, are greatly lessened 
in value unless the piece is an example of a rare design. 

But deep blue Staffordshire ware, including the 
quaint Don Quixote pattern, need not be an expensive 
hobby for a collector. It is not necessary to demand 
that all pieces be in “proof” condition, for whoever pos- 
sesses any of the series of the immortal Don Quixote 
in fair condition has always the double pleasure, first, 
of the beauty of color and charm of design; and sec- 
ond, in the delicious satire on life and the kindly human 
touch of Miguel de Cervantes, author of “The History 
of the Valorous and Witty Knight-Errant, Don Quix- 
ote of the Mancha.” 


WINDY HILL MANOR 
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the stately minuet at a great ball with the paroled 
British officer, the Earl de Grey, her kinsman. 


Most important, historically, are the documents 
which the house contains: Colonial and Territorial 
land grants and deeds, official documents, etc. 


Josiah Fox was appointed chief navy constructor 
after the celebrated Navy Bill of 1798 was passed, 
and as he was the grandfather of Jane Chapline 
Stanton, second lady of the Manor, she inherited 
many of his official papers. The original table of 
the celebrated “Wasp”, in the handwriting of Josiah 
Fox, who drafted and built this noted frigate, was 
formerly at Windy Hill but was recently presented 
by Elizabeth Brandon Stanton to the Marine Libra- 
ry at Washington. 

There is also at Windy Hill an unusual accumu- 
lation of valuable genealogical charts—Welsh, Eng- 
lish, Saxon, French, etc.—old wills and a muster roll 
of the French and Indian War ot 1757. 


During the early days in Mississippi the wealthy 
planters gave their sons collegiate and classical ed- 
ucations, and numerous tin cylinders preserved at 
the old Manor House contain the sheepskin diplo- 
mas which bear witness to the fact that sons of the 
house completed their studies at Cambridge and 
Oxford, as well as Bordentown, Cannonsburg, old 
Jefferson, etc. 

Among some of the highly prized old letters is 
one from Mrs. Jefferson Davis, who was named for 
the wife of Aaron Stanton. 
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THE AMERICAN HIGHBOY 
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pure examples of the types described above. There is 
often a mixture of styles due to a spirit of economy, 
which induced the thrifty furniture makers to keep 
on using certain tools, designed only for styles that 
were passing, rather than discard them and be put to 
the expense of buying new implements. But the general 
characteristics of the first highboys as they appeared 
at the end of the Seventeenth Century may be said 
to be: four bandy legs, or six turned legs with a 
stretcher, one small drawer on each side of the arch 
and one over the arch, or one long drawer over the 
arch, three large drawers above two small drawers at 
the top, surmounted by a flat top. The height averaged 
between 64 and 67 inches. 


After the introduction of the highboy, variation from 
the six turned legs type was common. We find the 
five turned leg piece, the fifth leg in the center in front, 
and the highboy with four turned legs, for which ex- 
amples the cross stretcher was generally used. In 
many of the four turned leg pieces two pendant acorns 
or other adornments mark the place where the fifth 
and sixth legs would normally have been, showing that 
the six legged type was in the mind of the furniture 
maker. 


If we now pass to the Eighteenth Century, we begin 
to see the elaboration which was to mark the later 
part of the period of the highboy. 


About 1730 or possibly in the two decades preceding 
this year, the flat top began to be replaced by the swan- 
neck or interrupted arch. The flat top was not aban- 
dened, but we find the more interesting examples at 
this time have the more elaborate finish at the top. 


The trend towards ornamentation is also seen in the 
carving as the Eighteenth Century develops. With the 
waning of popularity of the flat top, we have such 
variations as the swan-necked pediment in the center, 
surmounted by a delicately carved vase, or possibly a 
wooden bust is the ornament or a rococo cartouche, 
shell carving, etc., may form the decoration. Finials 
were brought into general use. Fans and shells were 
carved on the top drawer and the rising sun design, 
which had for a time been greatly used for the center 
drawer was replaced by many designs. Carved and 
fluted pilasters are seen. Rosettes, shells, foliated 
scrolls, all had their place. The legs often had a carved 
shell at the knee and terminated in web-foot or ball 
and claw feet. Another variation which added to the 
elaborateness of the highboy at this time was the three 
wooden steps which were sometimes placed on its top 
as a rest for china. 


The development of the elaborate style of the high- 
boy is well exemplified in the work of William Savery 
of Philadelphia, which was done between 1760 and 
1775. He combined elaboration with excellent taste 
and his work stands as representative of the best. 


One important feature which has not been touched 
upon in considering the history of the American high- 
boy is its brasses. The earliest brasses on highboys 
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are drops, that is, the form which consists of a plate 
of metal and a pendant fastened to the wood by a 
wire loop. Drops were both solid and hollow and the 
plates were various shapes, a frequent type being oval, 
others round with a pierced edge. 

As early as 1700 a second type is noticeable. This 
is the plate and bail—the bail being the loop or ring 
of the handle. 

After 1750 brasses become larger and more showy, 
in character with the highboy, and continue so through- 
out the remainder of the period. 
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AN OLD MAINE VILLAGE 
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but the paper was so clean and perfect, and the 
design so clear cut that one could see at a glance 
age had not mellowed these old wall coverings. 

It made a poor background for an otherwise charm- 
ing room. And what is more important to set off 
lovely old things than a sympathetic background, if I 
may call it so. The house was old, the woodwork was 
wonderful, and the furniture all of the same period, 
yet the wall paper spoiled the entire room. What could 
have been done to make the room right? Surely real 
old paper could not have been secured to hang upon 
the walls. “The City of Paris” paper or rich tapestries 
were not the thing for an old time “setting room” of 
a country home. 


In a nearby home this very problem was solved in 
a most charming and unique way. All the wall paper 
had been removed from the walls, which were then 
painted with a soft irregular sky blue. Then some 
paper had been chosen which had very large indistinct 
trees in it. The trees had been carefully cut out by 
hand and pasted on the wall at irregular intervals. 
One tree reached nearly from the floor to the ceiling. 
Only one or two trees were upon a single wall, the 
remainder of the space being the sky blue. The trees 
were placed in positions that would fit well with the 
furnishings of the room. One graceful tree drooped 
over the sideboard, making a truly delightful back- 
ground for the fine collection of luster pieces -there. 
Another tree stood guard by the door while a third 
blended in perfectly with the view from .the window. 


After the trees had been pasted upon the walls with 
the utmost care the entire room was lightly varnished, 
so that the trees would stay flat and smooth. In the 
light from the charming old brass candles the walls 
appeared to be hand painted, as indeed were many of 
the better old walls. Such a room, although it takes 
time and patience to make it perfect, will harmonize. 
There should be no pictures on the wall, as this back- 
ground is rather for fine old furniture of by-gone 
days with only a few old dishes and some mellow 
brass pieces to give life to the room. Can you not 
see this room as I did, with the beautiful highboy in 
the corner, and the ever present fireplace bidding you 
a cheery welcome? 


June, 1925 
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painted from life by Peale, occupies the honor of being 
one of the most famous, entitled to rank second only 
to Stuart’s whole-length type (“Lansdowne Portrait’) 
in the same Collection. In fact, it is a more acceptable 
portrait as regards its truth of pose and stature. 

According to a resolution enacted Jan. 18, 1779, by 
the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, then 
the State Government, and Washington’s letter giving 
his assent, dated Headquarters, Philada. Jan. 20-1779, 
and his leaving that city the second of the ensuing 
February, establishes the date of this portrait. When 
finished, the picture was delivered and hung in the 
Council Chamber in the old State House or Independ- 
ence Hall, where it was damaged by vandals, who 
broke into the building on the night of Sept. 9, 1781. 
Peale, however, repaired and restored the canvas. 

After a curious sequence of events the ownership of 
the picture reverted to Peale, and finally, when the 
paintings in Peale’s Museum were dispersed at public 
sale in October, 1854, it became the property of the 
McKean family at the tremendous expenditure of $360 ! 
Those interested in the complete history of this great 
portrait are referred to the late Charles Henry Hart’s 
splendid paper, which he read before the American His- 
torical Association, December 20th, 1806. 

There are numerous replicas of it, and Peale also 
reduced the figure to three-quarters and made several 
copies of that size, as well as a mezzotint engraving, 
published in August, 1780; of which there are but a 
few impressions known. In some of the Peale copies 
there is noticeable either an omission or introduction of 
detail differing from the original,—for instance in 
the detail of uniform or to the extreme left middle 
distance there is to be noted two equestrian figures. 

Charles Willson Peale was born in Chestertown, 
Maryland, April 16th, 1741 and died in Philadelphia at 
the age of 85, Feb. 22, 1827. He was a versatile 
character, having tried his hand at several trades 
before establishing himself as a portrait painter, and 
his services during the Revolution earned him the 
rank of a captaincy in the army. 
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The illustration on this month’s cover which appears 


through the courtesy of the Braus Gallery shows an 
old violin maker holding in his hands a genuine 
Stradivarius violin. He had forgotten his work table 
and tools and has pushed down his spectacles that he 
may better see the masterpiece which he can never 
hope to equal. Pride and affection are in his look, 
which will stir a sympathetic response in the heart of 
every collector. Even the fat dog seems to appreciate 
that this is a great moment and sits at his master’s 
feet, staring up at him solemnly. 
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The New York Public Library announces an exhibi- 
tion of prints in the Print Gallery. The prints are 
selected from the A. F. Eno Collection of New York 
City views. The exhibition is open to the public 
and will continue until November. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


A Talk On Our Furniture History, Through Station WJZ 


FIND in speaking to many men and women in 

various walks of life that they look upon antique 
furniture as a novelty and the collecting and furnish- 
ing with it as a fad or hobby, quite in vogue at the 
present time, said Fred J. Peters recently over the radio. 
I feel quite safe in telling you that this particular vo- 
cation can safely be removed from this classification. 

The men and women with the keenest minds are 
the ones who are investing in genuine antique furni- 
ture. The reason is quite obvious. Good items are 
still procurable, and they realize that with the growth 
of the country and the steady increase in population, 
before long the present supply will be exhausted, and 
the only method of ever regaining the worth-while 
pieces will be to buy them from the estates of the pres- 
ent owners at what logically will be a much higher 
price. 

Many Americans have within the past fifteen years 
made an intensive study of antiques and works of art, 
and it is no more than natural that they are turning 
their thoughts to the furniture of our forefathers. 
This is not only prompted by a patriotic motive, but 
with the idea of surrounding themselves with a quiet, 
harmonious atmosphere and environment. 

Let us travel back to the very first days of the 
settlement of our country, and look in on our fore- 
fathers. As you know, the English settled Jamestown 
in 1607; the Pilgrims settled Plymouth in 1620, and 
other pioneers followed. These people travelling from 
their various homelands, with the thought of conquest 
or religious liberty, had very little money. 

It is presumed the very first furniture made in this 
country was makeshift or temporary chairs, tables and 
beds, sufficient only to serve immediate needs. The 
study of old furniture becomes interesting to us some 
fifty years later when the Colonists became established 
and developed a desire to secure the finer things for 
their primitive homes. 

It is very interesting to note that practically all of 
the first. colonies, while distantly removed from each 
other and with no communication or transportation 
facilities, made every effort to secure elaborate pieces, 
such as court cupboards. These with their finely em- 
bellished frontals and carvings, carved highback wain- 
scot chairs, and the refectory tables, were familiar to 
them from their homelands, and were in vogue in 
England and on the Continent during the Jacobean 
and Cromwellian periods. 

Oak was the popular wood in England during this 
time, and it was quite natural for these pioneer work- 
men to build their furniture of the same wood. Ameri- 
can oak when finished was of a lighter color, and while 
the layman may question how American oak differs 
from English oak, to the student it is as apparent as 
would be the difference between a white sapphire and 
a diamond to a dealer in gems. 

The early oak period did not last long. More settlers 
came to the new country, the resources began to appeal 


to the people, and agriculturists began to settle large 
tracts of land. No doubt cabinetmakers of ability were 
interested in raising crops, so that in the first and 
second quarter of the Eighteenth Century, we find the 
people had turned almost entirely to the much more 
flexible, more plentiful, and more easily worked Ameri- 
can pine. 

With the advent of the pine period I think we can 
safely say we have the first true American designs in 
furniture. Simplicity seems to have been the keynote. 
It must be remembered that the homes of this day were 
on the average not very pretentious abodes. The kitchen 
served rather as a general living room, dining room, 
and culinary department combined; it was quite natural 
that they should give a great deal of their attention 
to this room. 

You have all seen pictures of the kitchens with the 
great open fireplaces of this period, with the wrought- 
iron hooks and pots. The furniture in the average 
room of this type was as follows :—+the kitchen dresser, 
an important item, was simplicity itself with its two 
or three open shelves laden with pewter dishes. These 
shelves set on a cupboard base with two or three 
panelled doors. Incidentally these dressers are still to 
be found, and are of great value in the present day 
scheme of decoration. The dining table was usually 
of two or three long pine planks set on either square 
or turned legs, joined with substantial stretchers. 'The 
chairs were of the plain ladderback type, or occasion- 
ally mixed with the fine Windsor chairs of native 
hickory. 

During this period the bedroom furniture was scarce, 
and consisted of the cruder type of low four-posters, 
usually with a crude shaped headboard. In place of 
the spring a braided rope was used, and the women 
folk made homespun quilts and ruffs to soften the 
harsh lines of the room. Pine chests of drawers of 
the simplest lines, and an occasional small chair, a 
hooded child’s crib, and some homemade mats for the 
floor, practically completed the furnishings of the bed- 
room. 

Necessity was truly the mother of invention. The 
spinning wheel, so much spurned now for the reason 
that it serves no useful purpose in the scheme of 
furnishing today, was almost individual in conception 
in each case. Many types and sizes of the one and 
two wheel type appear, showing the arduous labor to 
produce them. 

Beginning with the third quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century, when the settlers began to reap the benefit 
of their labor, they once more turned to the influence 
from abroad. More people arrived, labor became more 
plentiful, and we find that good cabinetmakers were 
attracted to the field of America. 

It is here we find the first traces of maplewood 
appearing in the production of furniture. The gateleg 
table with its drop leaves and gated ends; the so-called 
tavern table, a little square top table with finely turned 
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legs joined with a stretcher, were possibly the first 
indications of the popularity of this wood. Some items 
of applewood and pearwood also appear at about this 
time, more generally used in the making of chairs. 
This concludes what is known as the Pilgrim stage 
of Antique American Furniture. 

Now I am next going to take up the subject of 
maplewood as used by the American Colonists in the 
making and fashioning of their furniture, when our 
forefathers were far more prosperous, their homes 
more dignified and good cabinetmakers available. 

Unquestionably the character, appearance and service- 
ableness of maplewood had much to do with its use 
in the building of furniture. When dried and cured, 
maple is as hard as mahogany, has a grain as fine, 
and is considered by the cabinetmakers to be just as 
durable as the best of the imported mahogany. The 
lighter color, too, no doubt had its appeal; its wearing 
qualities and soft texture when finished, did much to 
make it popular. 

In the mid Eighteenth Century and up until let us 
say 1820, a young couple who were about to be mar- 
ried and set up their own establishment would consult 
one of the various cabinetmakers, of whom there were 
quite a few scattered through the principal towns. This 
cabinetmaker would produce his furniture fashion 
books, published by Chippendale, the Adam brothers or 
Sheraton’s work, and would give honest and serious 
thought as to what would be most suitable for their 
space and requirements. In reading the old manuscripts 
of this century, it is not unusual to find that months 
were spent in selecting the designs, the woods and the 
sizes of the various pieces of furniture to properly fit 
out a home for the new couple. 

Let us visualize the contents of an American home 
from 1750 to 1780, taking each room separately. Sup- 
pose we start with the guest chamber and master 
bedroom. Usually the bed and finely fluted high posts, 
was topped or crowned with an arched framework or 
tester-top. This was invariably draped with chintz or 
plain net. The modern scientific twin-bed idea of 
course was unknown, and these beds are invariably 
found in today’s three-quarter, or full size. 

The highboy, a word which seems to personify 
American antique furniture, was always the unit on 
which a great deal of thought and consideration was 
spent. There are bonnet tops, and square tops, and 
large and small varieties, but when all is said and 
done, it was a chest of drawers consisting of three 
or four long drawers with two or three smaller drawers 
above, set on a high base, generally with fine curved 
cabriole legs. Sometimes the hase was also fitted with 
two or three small drawers. The high-boy was un- 
questionably the most important piece from the stand- 
point of size and utility. 

The rest of the room would consist of a small square 
bedside table, possibly with one drawer, a circular 
candle stand on a tripod base, and a few scattered 
chairs of the fiddleback or ladderback type. 

All this bedroom furniture would be constructed 
of the straight grained or the much sought after curly 
maple and would give a harmonious, bright and cheerful 
aspect to the otherwise cold surroundings of the plas- 
tered walls and ceiling. 

The other bed chambers would be furnished in very 
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much the same way with the possible omission of the 
high-boy for which the low-boy was. substituted, and 
the individual articles of furniture would not have the 
labor and expense added for the carving of the bed- 
posts. 

Maple was also a favorite wood in-the construction 
of dining-room furniture. The drop leaf table of 
simpler type, the withdrawing table, a relic of the 
Cromwellian period, and a two-part Sheraton table 
seem to have been the favorites. The dining chairs, 
still found in sets, were interspersed with hickory, a 
wood much more pliable in the construction of chairs. 
These chairs were generally made in the simple type 
of Sheraton and occasionally some prosperous Colonist 
went so far as to have a set of Queen Anne design 
constructed. These latter, of course, were very unusual 
and only occasionally are they found today. 

The buffet or side-board was constructed more with 
an idea of utility and storage space, and although occa- 
sionally a good Sheraton or Hepplewhite side-board 
appears, it is not characteristic of the maple period. 
The usual maple sideboards are six feet in length, with 
three small top drawers and large cupboards beneath. 
They are set on plain bracket feet, which allowed the 
housewife to get her dusting cloth beneath. 
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and turned. Four legs emerging from the pedestal 
are decorated with leaf carving and reeding and ter- 
minate in carved feet. The handles of the drawers 
are brass lions’ heads and the keyholes are a pleas- 
ing diamond shape. 

The four sofas which Mrs. Benkard possesses all 
belong to the same period and differ only in slight 
details. Three have an ogee seat and curved arms, 
while the arms of the fourth are straight. The back 
rails have three panels, the carving of which varies in 
pattern. The end panels of one sofa are fluted and 
the center has a drapery swag. The panels of the 
other three bear combinations of sheaves of thunder- 
bolts and of wheat. Each sofa has eight straight legs, 
which seem unusually slender for the weight which 
they support. 

The sideboard in the dining room, although not an 
example of Duncan Phyfe’s work, has an intimate as- 
sociation with him because he imported it from Scot- 
land to use as a model during the later period of his 
work. Moreover, to the lover of Phyfe’s furniture, 
this sideboard has a feature of unusual interest which 
never has been found even in pieces of his own work- 
manship. This is his card, which is fastened to the 
back of the center drawer. This small rectangle of 
cardboard, which has withstood the rigors of time when 
so many pieces of his furniture have been lost or de- 
stroyed, bears the simple inscription, “D. Phyfe, Ware 
House, New York.” 
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Wee SPAULDING 


ANTIQUE. CO. 


17 Walnut Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


I am making a specialty in Empire 
goods of every description in quan- 
tity to Dealers; photos and descrip- 
tions of any goods you wish to call 
for sent on application. All letters 


promptly answered. I have a stock 


that enables me to quote prices as 
low as any dealer in the East. For 
references, Haverhill Chamber of 
Commerce, Haverhill, Mass. 


MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN 
of 
OLD CIGAR STORE 
INDIAN 


A noble type, beautifully 
carved—in fine condition. 
Paint old, but still bright; 
blue robe, red cloak, white 
collar, yellow trousers fring- 
ed with red; girdle, amu- 
let and ear rings of gold. 


PRINTS—GLASS 
FURNITURE—PEWTER 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
ANTIQUES ONLY 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTIQUES 


Mrs. Ruth D. Knox, Collector 
4037 Lewiston Road 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

When motoring, visit this newly opened “OAK TREE’, 
where you will find the unusual at right prices. A great variety, 
but rarely duplicates, of the genuinely old. Only Antique 
Studio in the city. Correspondence invited. 

SPECIAL THIS MONTH 
Collection of Flasks. 16th Century Italian Chest. 


CHIPPENDALE, HEPPELWHITE : 
AND SHERATON 
AMERICANA 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES IN 
MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


Furniture—Sheffield Plate—Old China 
Splendid Gifts—or for Your Own Collection 


FLORIAN PAPP 


684 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
(Six Floors of Antiques) 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 


Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAM PS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 
141 West Main Street, Wickford, R. I. 
Assortment of Choice Antiques 


SPECIALS—HAMLIN PORRINGER 

53% in. with rarest Eagle touch mark. 
WONDERFUL OLD PIPE BOX—two 
divisions, two drawers, cut out Heart 
decorations. Photo if interested 


AA The Antiquarian 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric -a- Brac 


I may have just the piece you are searching 
for. Come and see for yourself 


592 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
PINE CHESTS CURLY MAPLE FURNITURE 


] DRESSERS CORNER CUPBOARDS 
575 Main Street TABLES SIDEBOARDS 
DESKS BUREAUS 
BEDS CHAIRS 
Early American and English Ironware, Glass Lamps, Pewter, China, Clocks 
PRINTS, Etc. 


ANTIQUES 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
ON BOSTON POST ROAD Telephone 845 Norwalk 


Expert Restoring and Refinishing 


Curly maple 


RARE AMERICANA Tip Table 
Fine Old 
Naval and Historical Views China Cus- 


= “5 Plaza 7778 
Old Holly House 


tard Set with 
twelve cups 
and _ standard. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
CHOICE WORKS OF ART 


Have numer- 
ous other 
Pieces suit- 


able for the 


BONAVENTURE GALLERIES afer = Town ond 
4 : os a A a ountry 
536 MADISON AVENUE are ee House. 
NEW YORK CITY Che Creasure finwse 
SIDNEY K. POWELL 
659 Ferry Boulevard, - Stratford, Conn. 
Prints + Models 


Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 
ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 


awe) 192: 


Yt 


FRANCES M. NICHOLS 


Antiques 


115 Charles Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GABRIELLE de BRUNSWICK 
announces an 
A-U-C-T-I-O-N S-A-L-E 
at 


THE WOODMONT INN 
14 Cherry St., Woodmont, Conn. 
(Between Milford and New Haven, on Shore Road) 


There will be a choice collection of Early American furni- 
ture of pine, maple, cherry and mahogany. Interesting 
corner cupboards, tavern tables, large and small; gate-leg 
table, stands, chairs in sets; low and high post beds, mir- 
rors, lamps, pewter, old ironware, linen sheets, coverlets; 
Sandwich, pressed and colored glass, ship models, quilts, 
coverlets and prints. 


Visit the Inn between now and the 14th of July and 


INSPECT THE COLLECTION 
J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


Antiques 


Announces his Removal to 


7 East 54th Street 


New York City 


Inland State road halfway between Boston and Plymouth. 
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A few fine pieces of 


SHIP LOWESTOFT 


Also part of an Eagle Lowestoft tea set, 
including Chocolate Pot. 


Several very lovely 


DESKS IN MAPLE AND CURLY MAPLE 


Seven Corner Cupboards 


(all fine early specimens) 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Queen Anne Corners, Accord, Mass. 


Telephone Rockland 652-R 


RUSSELL W. THORPE 


P. 0. BOX 4 
Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 


COMMISSIONS EXECUTED 
Collecting Fine Paintings and 
Engravings Pertaining to 
AMERICANA 


Also Productions by Old and Modern 
Masters of All Schools and Periods. 
(Correspondence Solicited) 


MABEL TALIAFERRO 
ANTIQUES 


eventh Avenue at Charles Street — New York Cit 
UY GREENWICH VILLAGE J 


Telephone WATKINS 1776 


THE ATTIC TREASURE SHOP 
38 Haddon Avenue 
HADDONFIELD NEW JERSEY 


PRESSED TIN HANGING LAMP, with tin chain for 
suspension. This is of hexagonal shape, with the original 
frosted glass and old blown glass canopy. PRICE $50.00. 


EARLY AMERICAN BLOWN GLASS PITCHER, 
Ten inches high. PRICE $45.00. 


SILVER LUSTRE TEAPOT. 
In perfect condition. PRICE $35.00. 


EARLY AMERICAN BLOWN GLASS PITCHER. Ten 
inches high, PRICE $45.00. 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY SAMUEL N. RHOADS 
Antiques Rare Books & Prints 


FOR RENT—‘“QUIET HILL” 


A quaint old house of six bedrooms, bath, living 
room, dining room, kitchen, etc.; all modern conven- 
iences. Wonderful view. 

One Mile from Center of Village of Brandon, Vt. 
Two minutes’ drive off State Road, just far enough to 
escape all dust, travel, etc. Two-car garage; shade; 
7 acres of land. 

Furnished with Antiques suitable for the house. 
Can refer to a number of New York people who are 
very familiar with the place. 


Write to 
MAUDE B. HARRIS, Brandon, Vermont. 


The Antiquarian 


VERY EARLY 
AMERICAN PINE 
BLANKET CHEST 
With Original Brass 

ESCUTCHEONS 


EARLY PAIR OF 
LANTERNS With 
Blown Glass Globes 


MARTHA 
DeHAAS 
REEVES 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1026 Pine Street 


THE 
PHILADELPHIATANTIQUTr ae: 
ANNOUNCES 
The Removal of its 
ANTIQUE GALEEIKIEG 


to 


1725 Chestnut Street, 


Where a new, enlarged collection 
of Antiques 1s now on exhibit 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations.. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 914 x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


The Modern Revival of 
‘ Old Colonial Pattern Weaving 


very one loves to weave. Old Colonial 
Hand Looms can be easily put in con- 
i\ ea, dition for weaving. Through my courses 
i with patterns and diagrams hundreds 
. have learned to weave beautiful fabrics of 
i all kinds. For my booklet on the prac- 
tical art of Colonial Hand Weaving. 


is Write Colonial Hand Weaving 


Headquarters—Studio 446 
MARY M. ATWATER 


DHE GG b= CRA Pele peelence 
1416 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


FULLER HOMESTEAD 


Hancock Village, 2 


WILL OPEN MAY 15th FOR THE SEASON 
ANTIQUES 


New Hampshire 


China, Glass, Pewter and Early American 
Furniture — Hand Wrought Iron, Hinges, 
Locks and Door Handles. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


ANTIQUES 
MARY LENG 
9 East Eighth St; 
New York, N. Y. 


Leo ee 3 


june, 
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Small advertisements under Classified Headings, 50 cents per line per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.00 


FOR SALE 


SELECTED PENNSYLVANIA DECORATED BRIDE 

BOXES, chests, etc. Corner Cupboards, Walnut 
Rat-Tail Dresser, High and Hoop Back Windsor, Lad- 
der, Bannister and Fiddle Back Chairs, Pair rare Hand 
Painted Hepplewhite Chairs, Early Hand Woven 
Coverlets, Blue Ribbed Stiegel Bottle with stopper, 
Plain and Scroll top Carved walnut Highboys, Chip- 
pendale Walnut drop leaf table, Rare stretcher Desks, 


Curly maple Hepplewhite Field Bed, etc., etc. 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, Crozer Bldg., Chester, Pa. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 
stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
|-Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


TAVERN TABLE, with drawer, four-sided stretcher 

base, top measures 29x39 inches. Pewter tankard, 
marked; black Chantilly lace shawl; flip glass, pontil 
marked; silver tablespoons and teaspoons, hall marks. 
All in good condition. Address P. O. Box 33, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, N. Currier, old frame; 
two pair of large Staffordshire Dogs; Silver Lustre 
Queen Anne Teapot; Copper Lustre Pitcher; heavy 
solid silver Cow Creamer; six Blue Bohemian Punch 
Glasses; Liverpool and Phila. Ship Plate; Historical 
Flasks. Write A. B. C., care The Antiquarian. 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, PLAINFIELD, N. J., 

offers an antique eleven-piece cottage breakfast 
room painted set in perfect condition, ready for use, 
price $175 crated. THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 
321 West Front St., Plainfield, N. J. 


“THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of the FIRST TROOPS 

OVERSEAS”, or “ALBUM DE LA GUERRE”. 373 
copies left out of a limited edition of 1,000. Published 
by members of Dr. Geo. W. Criles Lakeside Unit. 
$3.50 postpaid. Wm. J. Brownlow, 9204 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP, mahogany three- 
piece table, mahogany secretary, walnut slope top 
desks, maple and mahogany sewing tables, mahogany 


shaving stands, tilt top tables. H. L. WILKINS, 
Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


SPECIAL PIECES of ANTIQUES in Furniture, Old 

China, Silver, Pewter, etc., secured for Collectors 
and others on request. JAMES DAVIDSON, 191 
Howard St., New London, Conn. 


PRINTS, PEWTER, Cup-Plates, Historical and Con- 

ventional in clear and colored. American flasks 
and bottles. JOSEPH YAEGER, 1264 East Third 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
General Line of Antiques 
Six minutes’ drive from the Post Office 


Poppasquash Road, Bristol, Rhode Island 


FASHION PRINTS—Quaint old colored ones, 50c 
each. No order less than $3.00. Check with 
order. MRS. M. A. DICKE, 808 Washington St., 


Evanston, Ill. 


W ANTED—As many as possible of the paper collars 
used in the 1870's and 1880's, preferably in their 
original boxes. 


W. V. ABDILL, Titusville, N. J. 


CHART OF LONG ISLAND SOUND, Montauk Point, 

Fisher’s Island, Watch Hill. Surveyed in 1805 by 
John Calhoun of Newport and N. Fosdick, New Lon- 
don. Address H. C., care The Antiquarian. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
PRIVATE STAMP COLLECTOR desires old postage 


stamps, large or small lots, loose or in albums; 
strips, pairs, blocks, full or part sheets; odd labels on 
original envelopes used as stamps by Express Com- 
panies. Anything on Wells Fargo Express Co. or 
Toppan, Carpenter, Casilier & Co., Bank Note En- 
gravers with essays, proofs, etc. of their government 
work. Also stamp literature. What have you? G. 
Atwood Jackson, 105 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


OLD POSTAGE STAMPS—I want to buy stamps used 

from 1845 to 1863; many of these are worth $ $ $. 
Look over that box of old letters up attic, take out 
the letters, and send me the envelopes! Do not re- 
move stamps from the paper, as they are worth much 


more in the original cover with postmarks. FRANK 
POLLARD BROWN, 15 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass. 


ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—Fine authentic Eli Terry shelf clock. 
die IRYOSIS). 
228 Wyoming Avenue, West Pittston, Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY 
OLD FANCY WROUGHT IRON DOOR LATCHES 
MARTHA JANE REED, 
Marcellus (Onondaga County), N. Y. 


WANTED—Pictures of New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco; also railroad and steamship pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 7 East 54th St., New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. .SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


INFORMATION WANTED 
STOLEN—A Paisley Shawl, double sized, black center, 


having small tear darned with red, taken about 
May Ist. Advise CAMPBELL ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 
Oakland, Calif. 


FOR SALE recy 
CHINESE PORCELAINS—Just received a collection 


of interest, consisting of rare Plates, arranged for 
hanging on walls. Also antique vases. All are fine 
examples of Chinese Ceramic Art, taken from the 
collection of a collector in China. Interested parties 


please communicate with CHARLES J. LANGLEY, 


care The Antiquarian. 


MAP OF THE WORLDS for sale. Hand made, 1833. 

One pair Hepplewhite knifeboxes; 10 curly maple 
chairs; 6 fiddle-back chairs. THE DUGOUT, 417% 
West Clinch Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


BONAVENTURE GALLERIES 


536 Madison Avenue New York 
RALPH M. CHAIT 
19 East 56th Street New York 
THE ETCHING CRAFT 
412 Eighth Avenue New York 
GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 
E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 
J. R; HERTER & CO: 
441 Madison Avenue New York 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 
RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 
MARY LENT 
9 East 8th Street New York 


LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 


FLORIAN PAPP 


648 Lexington Avenue New York, 
FRED J. PETERS 

52 East 56th Street New York 
HARRY STONE 

147 Fourth Avenue New York 
SYMONS, INC. 

730 Fifth Avenue New York 

MABEL TALIAFERRO 
30 Charles Street New York 


ADRIAN FRANCOIS WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street New York 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 
KATHARINE WILLIS 

272 Hillside Avenue Jamaica, L 
DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 
RUTH WEBB LEE 
72 East Avenue Pittsford 
KATHARINE WILLIS SHOP 
321 Boston Post Road Port Chester 


JOSEPH PUGNE 
Post Road and Central Ave., Rye 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


OHIO 


GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE 
8903 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 
THE YEARS AGO SHOPPE 
67 North Washington St., Columbus 
IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, FE. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 
58 Hudson Avenue 


Newark 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street 


St. Joseph 


MASSACHUSETTS 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Queen Anne Corners Accord 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston Street Boston 
FRANCIS NICHOLS 
115 Charles Street Boston 


OX BOW ANTIQUE SHOP 


130 Charles Street Boston 
I. SACKS 
85 Charles Street Boston 
SIMON STEPHENS 
157 Charles Street Boston 


ELLA B. SPARRELL 


1085 Pleasant St., Bridgewater, Route 102 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


THE FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 


682 Main Street Fitchburg 
F. A. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill Gloucester 


W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut Street Haverhill 
DAVID F. MAGNER 
Fountain Square Hingham 
ANNIE L. WOODSIDE 
27 Appleton Street Malden 
MRS. MARY D. WALKER 
Wareham Rd. & Front St. Marion 
W. W. BENNETT 
22-24 No. Water St., New Bedford 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38 No. Water Street New Bedford 
GRAHAWM’S ANTIQUES 


25 Lynde Street Salem 
J. S. METCALFE 
Federal and North Streets Salem 


H. J. KLASKY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
10 Sandwich Street, Sandwich 
EDGAR E. MEAD 
167 Hancock, St. 56 Stebbing St. 
Springfield 
ALTON L. DEAN 
60 Harrison Avenue Taunton 
OLD PARISH HOUSE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main Street West Medway 


NEW JERSEY 


JAMES F. IANNI 
1777 Haddon Avenue, Camden 
FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
SAMUEL N. RHOADS 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street Hopewell 
GEORGE DUY ROGERS 
150) South? St., Morristown 
REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 
GALLERIES 


27 North Warren Street Trenton 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO. 
738 Westminster Street Providence 


MABEL K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St., Providence 
The Minden (residence) Providence 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


141 W. Main St., Wickford 


The Antiquarian 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE 
DEALERS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
451 Main Street Bethlehem 
E. W. PENROSE 
Carlisle Cumberland County 
WILLIAM P. FIELES 
Christiana Lancaster County 
DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 
FERDINAND KELLER 
216 South 9th St. Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO. 
1725 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
1124 Pine Street Philadelphia 
KERN’S ART SHOP 
1725 Arch Street Philadelphia 
STEPHEN K. NAGY 
8 South 18th Street Philadelphia 
MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


BERGMAN ANTIQUE SHOP 
322-326 So. Duke St. York 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
J. C. DERBY 


22 and 24 Warren St. Concord 
E. ANTON 
30-38 Third St., Dover 


LEILA J. FARR 
Stratton Road East Jeffrey 
WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 
Daniel Webster Highway Franklin 
FULLER HOMESTEAD 
Hancock Hillsborough County 
STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Cross Roads Peterborough 


SUGAR HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 
Miss Sybil Nash Sugar Hill 


CONNECTICUT 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street East Hartford 
THE TREASURE SHOP 

659 Ferry Boulevard Stratford 

WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 

14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on-the-Sound 

SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 

115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 

NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 

9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 

D. A. BERNSTEIN 

Adams Corner Sound Beach 
OLD HOLLY HOUSE 

575 Main St. Stamford 


THE STEPPING STONE 
277 Elm Street, 


West ifaven 


VERMONT 


MAUDE B. HARRIS 


Brandon Rutland County 


MAINE 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
10 Spring Street Brunswick 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 


Removed to 

8 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Early American 

PAINTINGS, PRINTS, GLASS, CHINA, 

POTTERY, COINS, MEDALS 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 


Chintzes, Furniture, 
Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


13 miles from Trenton 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
On the Boston Post Road 
An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


8 Miles from Princeton — 


GRAHAWM’S ANTIQUES, 25 Lynde St., 
SALEM, MASS. 


Just received a beautiful Teak Wood Dining Room 
Set, consisting of six chairs (arm), 1 sideboard and 
double table with 8 legs when put together. Brought 
here by a sea captain from India. Also some fine 
pieces of solid mahogany tables—duck foot, drop 
leaf—Chippendale chairs, etc. Write me your wants. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 


INLAID SHERATON 
MAHOGANY 
BUREAU. 
Made in Sudbury, 


Mass. 
ALFRED M. UHLER 
On the 
Lexington Road, 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Telephone 215-W 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 


Spring 7017 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


49 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
At Sheridan Square 
New York 


KERN’S ART SHOP 
i723) ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pair finely decorated Hitchcock Chairs......... $45.00 
Set of four handsome Curly Maple Chairs..... $125.00 
Pair shetheld Caudle Sticks... cg. e.ces---eess + $25.00 
VEER ESISe VLeaApOty sacciuesisiepeleciuce sl petite lstatekate $60.00 
Rare Buddha Alabaster, and carved wood...... $40.00 


FURNITURE, SILVER, CHINA. 
(DEALERS WELCOME) 


“SUNSET IN IRELAND” 
Original Etched by 
SEYMOUR HADEN 
Fine Impression—Perfect Condition 
Presented by Haden to member of owner's family. 
PRICE, $650.00 


Address RUTH BARBARA TULLY, care The Antiquarian 


JOSEPH PUGNE 


Fine Oak Mantlepiece—Elizabethan Style, 8% 
by 6 ft. Beautifully Hand Carved—Would Grace 
a Country Home. Price $400 


I have quite a stock of EARLY AMERICAN and 
other Antique Furniture. Old Mirror and some 
odd Chairs, etc. My prices are very reasonable. 


Post Road and Central Ave., Rye, N. Y. 


SIMON STEPHENS 
Specialist 

HOOKED RUGS WASHED 

AND REPAIRED 

HOOKED RUGS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD 

157 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

TELEPHONE, BOWdoin 2753-W 


ANTIQUES 


Ship Models Reproductions 
Ship Models Restored 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, - ~-Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 


115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Old Mahogany Lustre 


Early American Furniture—Old China 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


INDEPENDENT PHONE 
DAVID B. MISSIMER 
A General Line of 
ANTIQUES, LINENS and HOOKED RUGS 


Ten miles North of Lancaster, Pa., on the State 
Highway from Lancaster to Lebanon, 
Hershey and Harrisburg, Pa. 


Market Square and West High Streets, 
Manheim, Pa. 


AUCTION SALE—JUNE 19th 

By Order of EDITH BRUEN 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Pine, Maple 
Chairs like in Fraunces Tavern; Desk similar to 
Page 115, New Wing; Country Prints, Summer, 
Winter, 1801; English colored Ship Prints; Pottery, 
Glass, China, Hooked Rugs, Historical Engravings, 
and many other articles. 


100 CENTRAL AVE., MADISON, N. J. 
On the William Penn Highway 


ALTON L. DEAN 
GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 


60 Harrison Avenue 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


HVNTUTTTAT OUTTA TUATHA 


SONNNNANNANAAANNNAAHAAAHAUTUAAUTAA ATU 
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Will hold his Regular Monthly Sale of Antiques 


THURSDAY, JUNE [lth- AT l1TASMeS : 


REID'S ANTIQUE AND ART GALLERIES | 


27-29 No. WARREN STREET 32-34 CHANCERY LANE 


FOUNDED 1889 


o 
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POTTERIES 


NOTICE 


It has been a matter of great regret to us not to have been able to reply 
satisfactorily to all those who have sent us requests for an Illustrated Cata- 
logue heretofore. 

Now, however, we have the honor to announce that we have compiled 
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H. M. REID 


OF TRENTON, N. J. 
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TRENTON, N.J. H. M. REID, Auctioneer 


PORCELAINS 


CHINESE ART 


JADES 


a series of catalogues containing about 200 half-tone cuts, representing a 
few of the objects we have on hand, together with their descriptions and 
prices. These catalogues will be ready very soon. So that we will be 
very appreciative, if those desiring them will be good enough to send in 
their request now, because it can be easily understood that the supply of 
necessity will be a limited one, although we hope we shall have enough to 
go round. Respectfully yours, 
: RALPH M. CHAIT. 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
DEALING IN CHINESE ANTIQUITIES SINCE 1910. 
Galleries at 


19 East 56th Street 
New York 
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The Flushing Shop of Fred J. Peters 


A corner in the upper gallery where we have displayed our treasures for 
the lovers of the best in antiques 


Our prices are exceptionally fair considering the quality and authenticity 
of the items displayed 


American and English Antiques 
and 


Works of Art of the Eighteenth Century 


, POT ‘ 


FRED J. PETERS 


384-386 BROADWAY (Northern Boulevard) FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 


Telephone, Flushing 5667 


A Rm eas) 


Come and See My Collection 


OR twenty-six years | collected Furniture, 
China, Silver, Glass, Lustreware, Tapes- 
tries, Textiles, all over the world, traveling 

everywhere. This was for my own pleasure, and 
finally I built a home in Philadelphia, my native 
city, to house these treasures. When my family 
grew up and established homes of their own | 
came to New York to reside. 


NOW I CANNOT CARE FOR ALL THESE. 
OLD” THINGS, AND THEY ARE FOR SALE. 


The things I offer are really finds for the Col- 
lector, and I wish to dispose of them as soon as 
possible. | am not a dealer and have no shop, 
but in the quiet of my home you may inspect 
these things without being urged to buy. Among 
them are many fine American pieces, and others 
from historic English homes, Gobelin Tapestries 
from Cranford Manor, Dorsetshire, England, the 
home of the Wimborne family; Brussels Tapes- 
tries woven for Louis XIV., etc., etc. 


It would be impossible to explain all I have 
except in a catalogue, but | can assure you that 
you will be delighted if you will come and see. 


I would prefer you phone for an appointment. 


ADRIEN F. WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street New York City 
TELEPHONE : SCHUYLER 6087 


Webster Place Antique Shop 
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PINE CHEST ON FRAME 


Announces the Opening of 


THE TEA ROOM 


Lunches and Dinner Served 


ANTIQUES—OF EVERY KIND 


WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 
On the Daniel Webster Highway 
~ FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Old Dolls, Antique Childrews Furni- 
ture and Toys 
Toys that gladdened our hearts years ago. 
Quaint and beautiful in memory, they are 
set apart in a separate room—a separate 
department. 


Lowestoft China 


In all its beauty, arranged to delight all 
Collectors. 


Early American Prints 


scenic, Yachting, Hunting, Camping, 
Racing, Portrait and Still Life, from a va- 
riety of Lithographers. 


Glass 

Stiegel, Sandwich, early New Hampshire 
all rare and all dazzlingly beautiful. 
Bottles 

A most carefully selected collection, em- 

bracing many varieties, all reasonably priced. 
China 


Whole collections, set apart from Lowes- 
toft, and including figures, plates and ta- 
bleware of every sort and for every use. 


Guns, Swords, Bayonets, Knives, Pow- 


der Horns and Pistols 
Used by the pioneers of our country, and 
displayed in their entirety in the barn. 


STEPHEN Van RENSSELAER 
‘*The Crossroads’ 
PETER BOROWG EIN whl: 
Phone: 277 Peterborough 


When you plan your tour, visit the historic old 
Tavern at the Cross Roads, Peterboro, N. H., 
where an interesting collection of Antiques of the 
better grade, done over in the best possible man- 
ner, is on view. 
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HOOKED RUGS 
Cleaned, Repaired and put into best 


[eee Anak condition 
announces the reopening of 
KING HOOPER MANSION NEW & OLD HOOKED RUGS 
(built 1745) at Marblehead, Mass. Supplies and Materials of all kinds 


“Crafts Patterns on Burlap,” an 
instruction book for making hooked 
rugs. Illustrated. Price 2§c. 


m 


R. W. BURNHAM 
IPSWICH, MASS. 


King Hooper Mansion 


IHE historic old mansion, which 

is one of the finest examples of 
early Eighteenth Century architec- 
ture, has been completely restored 
and refurnished in keeping with its 
period. Every piece has been care- 
fully selected for its excellence. 


A cordial invitation to inspect King 
Hooper Mansion is extended to all 
collectors, whether or not the pur- 
chase of its rarities is contemplated. 


Bow! with Cover 


By JOHN VERNON 


TeetS At Gale New vice 
AON ie Orie re 


85 Charles Street GEBELEIN 


RVO- SivPaO oN 79 Chestnut Street :: Boston, Mass. 


Consultant and Valuer of 
Old American Silver 


Designer and Maker of Silverware Period work a specialty 


tet Seereeerer eee eee 


I have on view at my Galleries, a collection of rare old Liverpool Ship Plates, Jugs and 


Bowls. These have only recently arrived in this country, and all are in perfect condition. 


381 Boylston Street BOVIS JOSEP Boston, Mass. 


THK WORTH OF GEORGE E. VERNON & Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


YOUR ANTIQUES | Modern and Antique Furniture 


—_——_— 


@ There are so many conditions affect- 
ing the value of antiques that only an 
expert can at all times be aware of 
them. An accurate appraisal is neces- 
sary for most advantageous sale. 


@ For a generation I have bought and 
sold antiques for my own account and 
for individuals and estates. I will ap- 
praise yours and attend to the sale of 
them as well. 


DANIEL F.MAGNER 


FOUNTAIN SQ., HINGHAM, MASS. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
Upholstering in all its Branches 


TELEPHONE HINGHAM 0632 91 JOHN STREET Newport, R. I. 


Visitors are welcome at 
both our shops to enjoy a 
view of the really fine 
old things that have come 
to be associated with the 


name 


GINSBURG & LEVY 


397 Madison Avenue 
At 47th Street 
NEW YORK 


The COLONY SHOPS 
A Weds liOlU Es: 


The Anttquarian 


The School of Savery 


A Highboy in Maple with 
Carved Knee and Ball 
and Claw Foot 


A Specialty of Fine 
American and English 


Furniture 


BRANCH AT 
26 East 55th Street 


Under Joseph Koopman 


I WISH TO ANNOUNCE THE REMOVAL OF MY 
ANTIQUE SHCP FROM NORWALK, CONN., TO 


ADAMS CORNER 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD AT 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


where, after several months of buying, | 
have assembled a collection of AUTHENTIC 
Antiques worthy of examination by my most 
exacting clients. 


Awa 


BERNSTEIN 


Midway Watch for 
between this sign on 
Greenwich the north sidc 
and of the road. 
Stamford. 


AUTHENTIC 


ANTIQUES 


D. A. BERNSTEIN 


ADAMS CORNER, SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


TRANSPARENT TAPESTRY 
ANTIQUE TAPESTRY 


REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE WALL PANELS 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, VALANCES 
TAPESTRY HANDBAGS 


J. R. HERTER Seas 
441 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Ferdinand Keller's Antiques 


always offer the element of surprise 
for they are accumulated from all 
over the world and are confined to 
no one period or country. 


Only a few of the hundreds of our 
pieces can be illustrated here. 


216-224 South Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


At Left—ANTIQUE GILT GIRANDOLES 


ANTIQUE SCOTCH WITHDRAWING TABLE ANTIQUE SCOTCH WINDSOR ARMCHAIRS 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 


Commemorative of 1876, the Centenary of Indepen- 

dence. Dedicated to the American People. Painted 

by F. A. Chapman. Engraved by John McRae, 
New York. Copyright 1875 by John T. McRae. 


Courtesy of Max Williams 
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OLD COPPER 


The Interesting Collection of Mrs. W. C. Lee, at Allendale, New Jersey. 


By HELEN EDITH ANDERSON 


GEeEs thousand years ago and more, the men 
of the Bronze Age were making copper imple- 
ments. It was the first experience of the race in 
the use of a material harder than stone. Copper 
household utensils soon followed the weapons of 
war and the chase, so that the copper pan, having 
the proud distinction to be made of the first metal 
used by man, has an ancestry that makes the alum- 
inum ware of today an extremely recent arrival. 

When I learned that Mrs. W. C. Lee had a really 
notable collection of old copper, I accepted with a 
great deal*of interest her invitation to see it. As 
we stood in her hospitable living room surrounded 
by a wealth of fine old pieces of this prehistoric 
metal, I could not 
help wondering 
what tales these 
pieces could tell 
if, like the pots in 
Omar Khayyam, 
they could become 
articulate. 

Mis. Lee is 
chiefly interested 
in copper, although 
she also gathers 
brass, bronze and 
pewter. Her col- 
lection numbers 
over four hundred 
pieces and is un- 
doubtedly one of 
the most interest- 
ing we know of. 
Valuable as it is, 
she does not keep 
it under glass or 
lock and key, but 
makes it, with the 
other household 
furnishings of her 
home, a part of 
the daily back- 
ground of her life 
and that of her 
family. An _ old 
Greek communion 
cup may be a jard- 
iniere for one of 
the many pots of 
flowers on the 


Mrs. Lee’s pieces of old copper are not only decorative but are ready, 
as of old, for every-day use. as 


broad window ledges, or that handsome copper tray 
now enriching the mantel may at tea time help in serv- 
ing tea from a copper teapot, itself two centuries 
old. 

“T like to make use of as many of the pieces as 
I can,” said our hostess. “One gets much more out 
of this Turkish tray when it is used as a dish for 
fruit or these Russian pots and early American 
pieces when I put my potted flowers into them. 
More than once I have given a dinner where all 
the serving dishes were these copper or brass an- 
tiques you see around you. Where I do not like 
to have the food touch the metal I use pyrex dishes 
of the same size and shape over the copper.” 

This linking up 
with everyday life 
Ofmetnese 
bits of beauty al- 


ancient 
lowed a_ greater 
number “to” be 
placed in a room 
without giving the 
apartment the ap- 
pearance of a mu- 
seum. One felt 
that these pans 
and jugs and dish- 
es placed so casu- 
ally around the 
rooms were where 
they could be in- 
stantly available 
for everyday use. 

‘homsuse 
for daily, homely 
tasks seems very 
appropiate when 
we consider that 
copper, in combin- 


copper 


ation with tin in 
the forms of brass 
bronze has 
been. universally 
used the 
over in every age 


and 
world 


since the stone 
age. From the 
fifth to the fif- 
teenth centuries 
copper was almost 
popular as 


brass for domestic purposes and church vessels. 
The general term for objects of copper, brass and 
bronze was dinanderie, since one of the important 
centers of its manufacture was the town of Dinant 
in Belgium which suffered so severely during the 
War. Today, although much less is used for house- 
hold utensils the industrial use of copper has 
tremendously increased over other times. Yet the 
supply seems inexhaustible. 


Copper vessels are either hammered out of a 
single sheet of copper made malleable by being 
neated, or the object is cast in a mold, or, as in 
modern times, stamped out. Sometimes round 
copper vessels or platters are made 
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place in the wainscoated living room, placed with 
its long, slender handle against the brick, is an old 
copper warming pan that made comfortable many 
a cold bed in Colonial times. This has a beautiful 
pierced lid, making with delicately engraved tracery 
a splendid design in Spanish style. This particular 
warming pan has a double interest because it is of 
copper—most of the Colonial warming pans having 
been made of brass. Because they were in such 
universal use in both mansion and humble home in 
Colonial times, warming pans achieved a wide 
variety of finish and design. 


The handles ranged from iron ones to woods of 


by a tooling process called ‘“spin- (Z 
ning”. This is a modern method. 

Mrs. Lee’s collection of copper 
shows all the old methods of 
craftsmanship in its wide variety 
of utensils from many countries 
and times. Here is a piece of 
Danish ware, a pleasantly shaped 
cup with three legs and a cover 
that is used every day as a cream 
jug. Next to it, leaning against the 
wall, is a Spanish sugar pan, a 
heavy copper thing whose _ thick- 
ness of metal gives one a thrill to 
handle. Heavy iron handles and 
an incised border help give it its 
air of distinction, This hand made, 
French brazier with a quaint air of 
the Eighteenth Century about it is 
said to have belonged to Rocham- 
beau, that gallant Frenchman who 
gave such valued assistance to 
Washington’s army. Over there on 
the mantle above the dining room 
fireplace is a handsome Eighteenth 
Century English coffee urn. The 
handles and trimmings are hand- 
wrought bronze and the urn is in 
an excellent state of preservation. 
Fine pieces like this, one might 
add, are often in a better state 
after many years than less ancient 
but humbler pieces. 


As we walked around the two 
spacious rooms, the living room 
and the dining room, the latter, a 
step down and through a wide 
opening, reminiscent of an old house, though this 
house is not old, one could not help but feel that 
some of the charm of this glowing copper was due 
to the air of discriminating taste in the rooms. 
two fireplaces, one in each room, afford not only 
pleasant centers of interest for each apartment, but 
provide ideal spots for the grouping of some of 
the interesting pieces of the collection. In fact, so 
artfully arranged are the copper pans, bowls, dishes, 
pots, candlesticks and other bits of the ware around 
the rooms that one does not feel their presence in 
an obstrusive way. 

For example, at one side of the wide brick fire- 


The- 


An old Cobber Cup makes a delightful jardimere, while the casket 


at the right holds Mr. Lee’s cigars. 


all kinds, carved and plain. The one in the National 
Museum belonging to George Washington has a 
mahogany handle carved in a twisted design and 
an elaborately designed cover. The cover of the 
pan, whether of brass or copper, tempted the local 
craftsman to work out designs not only of the con- 
ventional kinds but variations of his own. An 
English warming pan now in the Royal Albert 
Museum at Exeter, England, has engraved on the 
lid the patriotic sentiment, “I. R., God Save King 
James.” 

One interesting bit of ware Mrs. Lee showed us 
was a Persian vase with a handle, the body of.the 


pe ant 
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The dining-room fireplace, with its Colonial air, 
forms a natural center for Mrs. Lee’s collection of 
copper, brass and pewter. 
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FIREPLACE RECALIS ODE Repiawee 


Mrs. W. C. Lee’s spacious living room, with its _ 

large fireplace and hospitable appontments, owes 

much of its charm to her collection of rare old 
pieces. 
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vase completely chased in the intricate manner of 
this art of the East with a figure design and Arabic 
letters. On the mantel above the fireplace repose 
some delightful mugs and circular trays of Turkish 
and Russian make. An exotic note in the collection 
was an old Greek pitcher or goblet with an interest- 
ing primitive design. It had been used as a com- 
munion cup in the Greek Church. Until late years 
copper was not infrequently used for ecclesiastical 
vessels. During the middle ages it was almost as 
popular as brass for church ceremonial use. Mrs. 
Lee has also a fine example of a “sada”, the Jewish 
name for a cup with two handles close to each 
other. This was used among the ancient orthodox 
Jews to avoid grasping the cup, their ritual not 
allowing the cup itself to be touched with an un- 
washed hand. 


Of course one’s greatest interest lies in the 
copper ware of our own Colonial times. Some of 
this, especially the finer pieces, were imported, and 
there were also the pieces which the colonists were 
able to include in the limited supplies of household 
goods they could bring with them when they came 
to this country. But the colonial pieces which have 
come down to us today were made in America, 
chiefly from sheet copper brought from Wales,— 


De 


Mrs. N. Hudson Moore, in her valuable book, the 
“Collector’s Manual,” tells us. 

With our pleasant hostess, whose knowledge of 
her collection is most comprehensive, we turn from 
an old French copper pot to look at a Russian tray, 
oblong, and with those tell-tale marks of the hammer 
of the artisan who made it long ago. An English 
copper tray with a tooled edge and a copper pitcher 
of Mexican workmanship have each one its individual 
charm. Nearby is a curious copper box with a 
curved top and hammered decorations, the lid 
equipped with a clasp and the box itself raised 
slightly by four little feet. It looks like a glorified 
lunch box, and Mrs. Lee assures us that that is 
what it really is. On being opened it discloses a 
truly unique use for an antique—it is a receptacle 
for her husband’s cigars! 


The brass and the bronze pieces, really cousins 
of copper ware tempt us to linger over them. Here 
is a very old brass lantern, Dutch undoubtedly, and 
of the Eighteenth Century. A quaint Italian coffee 
mill stands near, and there are many brass plates 
and candlesticks, along with a fine Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Russian bronze samovar, a real beauty. A 
heavy brass teakettle with an unusual spout is an- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


An aristocratic English Tea Urn now shares honors 


with a chased Persian cup and a humble copper platter. 
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ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


Up to 1830, Firearms Were Individually Made and Many Were Beautifully Finished. 


By ARTHUR R. FORBUSH 
Another Article on Antique Firearms by Mr. Forbush Appeared in the May Number. 


A four barreled French ‘‘mitrailleuse.’”” Two barrels were shot 
at the same time. A unique weapon. This example, which 
is one of the most highly prized of the Bannerman collection 
is one of the few known. 


N the first part of this brief history of antique 

American firearms, only the period from the begin- 
ning to the end of the Eighteenth Century was covered, 
owing to the amount of space required for a prelim- 
inary description of the invention® of firearms and 
their development in other countries before they were 
introduced into the Colonies. 

Of course all the earliest weapons were of Spanish, 
French or English manufacture. A few Spanish pieces 
were used in Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas by 
Colonials whose ancestors were among the early ex- 


plorers, adventurers or colonists of that nationality, 


PE ARSED artnet ok | 


A “Kentucky” flintlock rifle. The lock is stamped Redfern 
and the Barrel “I. Fleeger.’”’ Frequently two craftsmen com- 
bined their skill in producing these famous weapons, one boring 
and rifling the barrel and the other making the stock, minor 
parts and assembling the gun. This specimen has a heavy 
43-inch long octagonal barrel rifled with seven grooves. There 
is a steel rear sight and brass front sight. Mountings and 
fancy patch box in the stock are made of brass. 


or who came into contact a little later with these 
Spaniards. 

French smooth bores and rifles were introduced into 
Canada and perhaps a few isolated spots in the middle 
west. We today occasionally find specimens for sale 
which were sold by the French to their Indian allies 
(in the wars before the Revolution) and which have 
come back to the hands of white men from the descend- 
ants of these redskins. 

But by far the greater number of firearms in the 
Colonies up to the year 1800 were of English make. 

Before 1830 almost all of the makers of firearms, 
from long rifles to the smallest pistols, were highly 


skilled craftsmen. Each weapon was completed only 


Tnis is a Chinese example of one of the very earliest types of 
firearms. It consists simply of a plain brass or bronze tube 
fastened to a wooden ‘“‘stock’? which serves as a handle and 
also extends to reinforce the barrel. It is fired by means of 
a ‘match’? or coil of rope held in one hand while the gun is 
held in the other. Most guns of this type now in collections 
in this country were captured during the Boxer war. A few 
hand guns of this type were used in Europe before the match- 
lock guns were developed. The first appearance of the hand 
guns in Europe was when Edward III. of England carried a 
tew to France and used them in the battle of Crecy. 


lock. 


flint 
great deal since this design of weapon was originated. € 
flint locks were not as heavy as the Spanish matchlocks, which 


Designs of rifles have not changed a 


A Spanish 
These 


were fired from a forked stick rest, but nevertheless were 


extremely awkward and cumbersome. 


after long and patient handwork had made every 
separate part as accurately fitting, smoothly surfaced 
and beautifully finished as they could be made by 
experts who took enough time to do their work properly. 
There were no machines in existence on which half- 
skilled “mechanics” could turn out five hundred parts 
an hour, all exactly the same because of the almost 
magic precision of the instruments used. Each expert 
gunmaker completed a rifle from beginning to end 
and while strictly handmade weapons produced by the 
most highly skilled craftsmen they were no better in 


The Bannerman collection has one of the two known examples 
of this gun—the famous Ferguson breech loading Revolutionary 
War pattern flintlock rifle. Invented by an English officer, 
in the army of George III, it was used in the battle of King’s 
Mountain. The calibre is about .63, and the barrel has six 
rifle grooves. 


This example of antique firearm is valued at $1,000. 


construction or finish than the “machine” made guns 
which began to appear on the market about 1840. The 
weapons of these earlier days were expensive and there- 
fore owned only by the wealthy. Frequently they were 
lavishly ornamented with ivory, mother of pearl, 
precious metals and even in some cases the rarer gems. 
In various museums are specimens the wooden parts 
of which are entirely covered with an inlay of beauti- 
fully engraved and carved ivory plates. 

Moorish, Arabian, French and Spanish gunmakers 
and those of other nationalities, turned out beautiful 
examples of decorative skill. American gunmakers 
however were producing for a population wresting its 
forest and field only with the greatest 


living from 


Ae enlarged drawing of the breech mechanism of the Ferguson 
rifle. 
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effort. The cheapest and therefore the plainest guns 
were the kind manufactured for this market. 

In the days before the Revolution, almost every 
family owned a rifle as a necessity of life, especially 
that of the frontier, where a gun was depended upon 
for meat and also for defence against Indians. 
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American gun manufacturers. This traveler is quoted 


as saying: “It must be interesting where the manu- 
facture of firearms is carried on to some extent to 
learn that our Trans-Atlantic brothers have perfected 
machinery for 
description. 


this purpose of the most admirable 
We regret that we have been unable to 


A wheel-lock musket, the smooth bore barrel being five feet 
in length. Guns of such size were used on the walls of 
castles and forts and were usually mounted on a swivel as they 
weighed from 30 to 40 pounds. There is a sighting stud on 
the rear of the barrel. The stock is of black oak, a wood 
not commonly used for this purpose. 


The standard arm at this time was the Kentucky 
Long Rifle of about .54 calibre, shooting an ounce 
ball. Since powder was so scarce it was frequently 
necessary to use a much lighter load, and in such cases 
the regulation bullet was cut in half. I have already 
spoken of the “pea shooters,” the guns of smaller 
calibre developed for the small game hunting. Some- 
times even moderate sized buckshot was used. 

Because the rifles prior to 1840 were manufactured 
by so many individuals, there was little uniformity of 
design and the collector can rarely locate the exact 
date of his specimens unless they are, as is however 
often true, stamped with the name of the maker. 


A Kentucky flintlock, smooth bore gun with 40% inch heavy 
octagonal barrel of .50. Gun is mounted with silver and patch 
box in the stock is of the same metal. There are four small 
silver name plates. Lock is marked C. BIRD & CO., War- 
ranted, PHILADA. 


By the end of the third decade of the Nineteenth 
Century, American gun makers had begun that special- 
ization in products and standardization of manufactur- 
ing methods which have since come to be the chief 
characteristic of the American manufacturing system. 
They gradually evolved machines for doing various 
operations which had always been done by hand in 
this country and are still done by hand in some plants 
across the ocean. The cry arose (chiefly from English 
competitors), as it has often been repeated with regard 
to other machine-made articles, ‘Rough workmanship, 
inferior to careful hand work, and badly put together.” 
But in 1830 and 1840 the “machine made” rifles were 
the best to be had at any price, though also cheaper 
because of the manufacturing methods. 

In 1846, W. Greever, a famous English authority 
on firearms, told in his book, “The Science of Gunnery”, 
of the experience of a friend who had been visiting 


An early type of matchlock rifled gun. It is of French make 
and is elaborately decorated with discs of ivory. The lever 
underneath the gun operated the serpent shaped fuse-holder 
which fired the piece. Note that this gun, though antedating 
the guns fired by flints, had a rifled barrel measuring four feet 
in Jength, 


procure any definite idea of its details or even of its 
mode of working. By it, however, the metal is worked 
unto the most eccentric shapes without any further 
intervention of than is required for 
cuperintending the machinery. Owing to this skillful 
the machinery, only thirty-five men 


human hands 
arrangement of 
are required to carry on the works, turning out nearly 
3,000 rifles a year worth about $13 apiece. In the 
manufacture of these, about 50,000 pounds of iron, 
6,000 pounds of copper and 4000-5000 pounds of steel 
are annually consumed. The steel is worked up into 
ramrods, springs and portions of the locks. The iron 
costs about $140 a ton, and is obtained from Salisbury, 


was carried by 
non-commissioned officers and is shorter and lighter than the 


Revolufionary War flint lock musket. This 


weapons of the soldiers. Brass mounted. 


Conn., that being procured there being found of a 
superior quality to either that of England or Penn- 
sylvania. 

“The stocks are made of black walnut, which is 
brought from Pennsylvania. The rifles when finished 
weigh 10% pounds each. A striking advantage gained 
by the extended use of machinery on making the dif- 
ferent parts of the rifle is the perfect uniformity of 
the work. So accurately and in so many different 
ways is every part—the most minute, even—guaged that 


in putting together the whole, no delay is occasioned 


from trifling inaccuracies in fitting. Each screw, spring, 
sight, top board or any other piece whatever is so 
nicely wrought that it may be applied to and will fit 
any of the 3,000 rifles made in the course of the year.” 

Mr. Stephen Van Rensselaer of Peterborough, N. H., 
has a remarkable collection of early American fire- 
arms, which he has been gathering for years. 


This type of weapon is known as the Committee of Safety 
1776 Flintlock musket, and was used in the Revolutionary 
War. The calibre is .80 or 4/5ths of an inch and the piece 
has a bayonet attachment. Few American soldiers in the 
Revolution had bayonets. This is one of the rarest types of 
American guns. It measures 51 inches in length and is brass 
mounted. 


a rifle barrel and a gmooth 
The length of the 


A Kentucky with 


flintlock gun 
bore shot gun barrel, one above the other. 
barrels is 29% inches, and when a spring on the left side of 
the lock is pressed, a bolt is released and the barrel can then 


be revolved. There are front and rear sights and a flash pan 
on each barrel, but only one trigger. The calibre is .50. A 
groove between the barrels is copper brazed and provides a 
slot for the ramrod. The stock is of curly walnut. 
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The percussion cap which was first invented in 1807 
was rapidly accepted as the most scientific means of 
ignition and after some experimentation the copper 
cup fitting over a nipple down a hole through which 
the flame flashed into the firing chamber became the 
standard. 


A most beautifully decorated wheel-lock gun. The crown over 
a double eagle engraved on the barrel and the crowns on the 
guard plate would seem to distinguish this weapon as the 
property of some king of greater or less prominence. 


Along with this the breech loader was developed 
to practical use and from these guns to our modern 
rifles is but a step or two, These developments, how- 
ever, are an entirely separate chapter in the history 
of firearms. 

Unfortunately, neither photographs nor drawings can 
give a very good idea of the true appearance of any 
firearm. For one thing, they are so small in ccm- 
parison to the original that the details become be- 
wildering. A magnificent wheel lock with engraved 
barrel and ivory inlaid stock, with silver and gold 
inlay on parts of lock.and wheel, becomes in a small 


A French pre-Revolution flint lock stamped ‘‘Rle Ste Ettiene.” 


Illustrations herewith are 
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photograph simply a clumsy looking weapon of fierce- 
somely crude design covered with a network of white 
lines and dots. Yet the piece itself is scmething to 
stand before and admire, in its intricacy and ingenuity, 
for hours, 

This you may do for yourself—if the subject of fire- 
arms intrigues you as it does me and as it seems te 
me it should every man—for surely here if ever is a 
man’s hobby—in the great Armory Room at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and here also you may see 
all of the other types of old firearms that I have 
described. But for variety, number and sheer interest 


the several floors, packed with weapens of every age 
and race, which make up what is known to the initiate 
as ‘“Bannerman’s” (Francis Bannerman’s, on Broad- 
New York) are without equal anywhere on earth. 


This is a more elaborate gun of the same type, and the various 
small retinements show that it is of a later date. 


It is a place in which you are sure to catch the 
distressing, yet enjoyable, disease (collectivitis) of 
which I spoke in my last article. But what of it? 
The collecting virus, in one form or another, is sure 
to attack you at some time, and what better hobby 
could you have than the collection of the honest, well- 
made, “100% American’ weapons which many years 
ago bought us the independence of which we are so 
justly proud? 


through the courtesy of Francis Bannerman Sons. 
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other interesting piece, as is also an old Dutch brass 
warming pan with a turned wooden handle. Mrs. Lee 
has many other fine pieces, but her brass and bronze 
and pewter are a story in themselves and so we 
must pass them to look at the glowing copper 
around them. 

Several fine examples of copper teakettles of 
Danish, Russian and Dutch workmanship call for 
special attention. In colonial days in America the 
teakettle was an essential household utensil. Every- 
body in the latter part of the Seventeenth and in 
the Eighteenth Century drank tea not only at meals 
but many times between. Yet even in England tea 
was expensive and in the colonies with a tariff and 
a longer distance of ship transportation tea cost 
thirty to fifty shillings a pound. 


As we examine these interesting and quaint forms’ 


of the art of the coppersmith, we naturally wonder 
what history is attached to the pieces. How did 
those of foreign make get to this country, and what 
sort of craftsmen made those of domestic manu- 
facture? Of course, the Russian pieces are a later 
importation than the others, and most of them have 
come to this country with the Russian tide of im- 
migration of recent years. Alert collectors in the 
past, trying to get first choice, low prices and 


authentic pieces, have even met the incoming Rus- 
sian immigrant at the dock and bought his copper 
or brass heirloom from him at what no doubt 
seemed to him a fabulous price. 

Many such a piece had been handed down for 
generations and always formed an important part 
of the dowry of a bride. The ware of other nation- 
alities has had a more devious route, no doubt, from 
the original user to the cabinet of the collector. 
Many pieces, including those of American manu- 
facture, have been acquired by collectors from 
families in whose possession they have been for 
generations. The local tinker was often the maker 
of the American copper, in Colonial days fashioning 
a pan, platter or teapot to fill individual orders or 
designing them to fit the taste of the market. 

The collector of copper has to know copper to 
be able to select intelligently and to value rightly. 
Few copper pieces are marked with the maker’s 
name and so the lover of this beautiful but now- 
adays most humble of wares has to use all his five 
senses and a few extra ones besides. The only way 
to be able to tell good copper is to see and handle 
as many authentic bits as one can. After awhile 
a sixth sense does seem to develop, and when one 
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PROPERTIES OF JADE 


Chinese Believe This Mineral to Be the Most Perfect Material in Existence. 


By RALPH M. CHAIT 


lise until a few years ago was not so well known, 
and the very mention of its name would bring to 
the mind of the Occidental a stone of magic efficacy 
which was valued by the Chinese above all other 
minerals, on account of its magic and curative prop- 
erties. This version of it has somehow rooted itself 
into the minds of people, with the result that little is 
really known of its chemical and physical properties 
by the general public, and as a consequence many very 
entertaining, amusing and highly fanciful tales are re- 
lated regarding it. 

Jade, without any question, is the most highly prized 
of minerals to the Chinese; but many of the stories 
connected with it should be heavily 
discounted. Like everything else 
Chinese, jade was a strange mineral 
to us, its striking natural beauty and 
beguiling colours at once intrigued 
us and captured our fancy, with the 
result, to use the vernacular, that we 
swallowed “hook, line and sinker,” 
but our digestion demands that we 
know more of its true characteristics. 
So we hope to be pardoned in this 
instance if we enter the realm of the 
technical, and cite authority on the 
subject besides that of our own. 


China is without doubt the country 
of jade, there it is prized and es- 
teemed above all gems and consid- 
ered even more valuable than gold. 
The Chinese believe it to be the most 
perfect material in creation, and as 
the most beautiful substance in which 
the thought of mortals can be em- 
bodied, and as such it has been ideal- 
ized in poetry of the old Chinese 
Classics. 


Jade was known to most all the 
nations of the world and was highly 
prized by pre-historic man as a ma- 
terial for his implements, weapons, 
and ornaments for his person. All this is plainly 
evident by the very many existing specimens seen at 
our museums; it was, so to speak, universal. As a 
material for implements it was undoubtedly selected 
because, like well tempered steel, it possesses in finely 
adjusted proportions the qualities of toughness and 
hardness so essential in first-class cutting tools, while 
its apparent scarcity, beauty and the enduring quality 
of the finished tool would naturally enhance its value 
in the eyes of the owner. 

The term jade is derived from the Spanish piedra 
de hyadra, meaning “stone of the loins,” though when 
it was written by the French it was pierre de le’jade, 


Table screen with white Jade disk 
Woodward Collection—Brooklyn Museum 


and it is said became le jade, because of a printer’s 
error when the word was quite unfamiliar. It appears 
that jade was brought to England from Spanish 
America by Sir Walter Raleigh, who always uses the 
Spanish name for this mineral in his books, where he 
describes its many virtues, some real and others highly 
fanciful. 

The Spanish term implies the belief that jade stone 
had curative properties in kidney trouble, because it 
was often worn in the form of pebbles or amulets as 
a charm against kidney diseases. This belief together 
with their knowledge of jade was borrowed from the 
Mexicans, during the days of conquest in Mexico, 

a where it was highly esteemed. The 
| popular term jade has as a conse- 
quence remained in general use to 
designate the several varieties of this 
mineral, owing to their strong resem- 
blance to each other. Scientifically, 
however, they are divided in several 
distinct groups, and the term is re- 
stricted to the minerals known as 
jadeite, nephrite, and chloromelanite. 
The first and second are very similar, 
while the last is a variety of jadeite 
rich in iron, of dark colour and high 
specific gravity. 


The word nephrite 
has a similar meaning to that of 
jade, and is derived from the Greek 
word Veopos, or kidney. 


The following is a concise but 
rather handy table of the compara- 
tive hardness of known minerals: 
I—Talc, 2—Gypsum, 3—Calcite, 4— 
Fluor-spar, 5—Apatite, 6—Feldspar, 
6.5—Nephrite, 7—Jadeite, 7—Quartz, 


8—Topaz, 9—Corundum, 10—Dia- 
mond. 
Nephrite and jadeite singularly 


agree in being composed structurally 
of an interwoven mass of very fine 
fibres, on which their peculiar tough- 
ness, compactness and their uneven splintery fracture 
depends, but notwithstanding this fact they are chem- 
ically quite distinct substances. 


Their matted fibrous structure makes them more 
difficult to fracture than any other substance in 
the mineral world, although in hardness they range 
from 6 to 7. Nephrite being 6-6.5, slightly harder 
than feldspar, while jadeite is of the same hardness 
as quartz. Nephrite is more fibrous and less crystal- 
line than jadeite, thereby it is consequently somewhat 
tougher in structure though less hard, so that the for- 
mer mineral can be scratched with jadeite while the 
reverse is not possible. 
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It is a matter of established record that specimens 
of nephrite have resisted a pressure of Over 92,000 
pcunds to the square inch, and only yield to a_ stress 
of over 94,000 pounds after two hours’ pressure. Thus 
jade is more tenacious than granite. This amazing 
toughness likens it in an analogous sense to the temper 
of steel among metals; to this quality also may be 
attributed the high estimation in which jade was held 
by the Chinese from the most remote times to the 
present. 

As stated, both minerals are exceedingly tough and 
may be carved into very delicate forms. Both are more 
or less translucent on most of the varieties; and are 
varied in colors, though shades of green are the char- 
acteristic of both. In thinly cut sections they appear 


almost transparent. Both may be given a_ high 
polish, and the polished surfaces usually exhibit 
a somewhat like oleaginous sheen, But in addiuon 


they are said to differ microscopically and in chemical 
composition. Nephrite being a silicate of calcium and 
magnesium with a small amount of iron replacing 
magnesium in the varieties, when heated before the 
blow pipe it becomes white and cloudy and fuses with 
great difficulty to a greenish glass, and is not decom- 
posed by hydrochloric acid. 

The color varies widely, as does padeite, but is char- 
acterized by greater frequency of darker shades of 
green; but the purer white is much more frequent 
than in jadeite, while jadeite is a silicate of alum- 
inum and sodium with small additions of iron, calcium 
and magnesium. Iron amounting to as much as Io per 
cent is found in the variety called chloromeanite, which 
is almost black-green in color. Under the blow pipe 
jadeite fuses readily to a green glass, and is not de- 
composed by hydrochloric acid until after having been 
fused. 

The color is highly diversified, exhibiting an almost 
infinite variety of shades and tints. The commoner 
colors are tones of white and shades of green. Pure 
white is uncommon, but grayish, greenish, yellowish 
and bluish tones are frequent. The most prized of 
them all, however, is the emerald green, and what the 
Chinese call “ei-ts’ui,”’ which is valued very highly by 
means of study of thin sections under the microscope 
the Occidental and Oriental alike for its beauty and 
rarity. 

It is evident from this brief outline of the physical 
and chemical characteristics of this mineral that the 
peculiar resemblance of the two substances has caused 
them to be named under the common generic term 
“Jade.” To discriminate between them often requires 
a more or less complete investigation of all their prop- 
erties, chemical and physical. This discrimination 
becomes the more difficult owing to the fact that the 


two substances not infrequently occur intermixed in. 


the same specimen, the nephrite having been formed 
from the jadite by a gradual alteration of its chemical 
and physical constitution. In such cases it is only by 
treans of study of thin sections under the microscope 
that it is possible to determine the true nature of the 
minerals. 

To those who wish to inform themselves to a greater 
extent regarding jade, its quality, where and how it is 
mined, how it is worked and so on, we refer them to 
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the excellent handbook published by the Metropolitan 
Museum relating to the Heber R. Bishop Collectior. 
of Jade, which is the largest and finest collection of 
its kind housed by any museum in the world. Those 
who wish to go still deeper into the subject can do 
no better than read the celebrated, voluminous and 
scholarly work written by Dr. Berthold Laufer of the 
Field Museum, Chicago; and also examine the collec- 
tion in the Brooklyn Museum, which is very fine. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
is able to get hold of an old or a foreign piece one 
will know it with the minimum of error. 

Sometimes a fine copper vessel has been repaired 
so that the effect or the shape is altered. An odd 
handle or knob has perhaps been placed on it. This 
should not throw the collector off the scent. It 
should also be remembered that in pieces that have 
been used for generations repairs, often by unskilled 
workmen, may have changed the shape. Repaired 
pieces may really be old, as obviously a newer piece 
would not have had time to become weakened and 
thus need repair. One should not forget that mod- 
ern copper ware is often made in the same manner 
as the older kind, with rivets or without solder and 
hammered out, so that care should be exercised as 
in collecting other antiques that the new be not 
accepted for the old. 

There is something about copper quite different 
from other metals. Its surface has a kind of soft- 
ness to the touch, a pleasant feeling as one’s fingers 
rub over it. In the old copper pieces the surface 
is never quite smooth but full of little hollows and 
tiny hills from the original forming of the piece, 
hammer marks and the half effaced dents of use. 
When polished it has almost an irridescent effect 
in its brilliant lights and shadows, and the aged 
and untouched copper achieves a deep, dull color 
that other metals cannot approach. 

We left the delightful home of Mrs. Lee and her 
beautiful collection with regret. One backward look 
showed the lamplight gleaming on the polished 
pans and pots and we could not help feeling a 
twinge of regret that today’s progress has done 
away with this rare metal as a part of the usual 
household equipment. There is a certain simplicity, 
an honesty about copper unadorned which is well 
expressed in the passage from Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida which runs: 


“Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, 

I with great truth catch mere simplicity; 

Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare.” 
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Lost in reverie among the old books in his attic is 
“The Antiquarian”, the illustration on the cover of this 
issue. 

The picture was painted by Louis Georges Brillouin 
and is reproduced on our cover through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Harry MacNeill Bland. 


Lithograph by F. C. Kellog “Merchant Ships’. 
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SHIP PRINTS 


Colored Aquatints Were Quite a Rage in the Mid-Eighteenth Century 


By CAPT. E. ARMITAGE McCANN 


LL things connected with, or reminiscent of, the 

old time sailing ships are being eagerly sought and 
treasured by a considerable proportion of our popula- 
tion: especially those of the races that have a sea 
tradition, which includes the past generations of 
Americans. 

This, not only by the leisured classes, but perhaps 
even more so by those who, in the midst of a strenu- 
ous day, or after it, seek relief in the relaxation 
afforded by the contemplation of the replica of one 
of these things of beauty, whose only motive power 


was the winds of heaven, guided by the hands of 


adventurous men. 

Of all such things—models, paintings and prints— 
the latter are the more easily come by, and being more 
adaptable to their surroundings, can be placed in posi- 
tions not adequate to the greater importance of the 
others. 

About the print there is, or should be, a directness 
in the handling of line and color by the artist, necessi- 
tated by the right use of his medium. The ship model 
must be designed to scale, with rule and compass, and 
eccupy months or years in the fabricating: the oil 


painting may be and ucually is laid on layer by layer, 
with opportunities for infinite alteraticns and additions ; 
but for the print, whether drawn “i stone, metal or 
wood, each line must be put in with one sweep in its 
final position and of the right value, hence their ap- 


“pearance of spontancity, and this applies even though 


the result be stilted and unreal. 

The generic term “pri:ts’ covers quite a number of 
different methods of picturization, but all are forms 
of artistic expression in quantity, comprising an orig- 
inal drawing by the artist, with semi-mechanical repro- 
ductons from it. 

As with other forms of art, there are varying methods 
and degrees of creation and craftsmanship to attain 
this end. The more excellent are drawn or engraved 
direct by the artist on his medium: others are en- 
eraved by the artist from his own painting or drawing; 
and others again copied by men who though. skilled 
craftsmen cannot originate. 

Prints may be divided into groups consisting of: 
engravings in line, black, tinted or printed in color, 
in stipple and in stipple and line—steel plates and 
copper plate; aquatints in sepia and color; aquarelle 
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prints; mezzotints in tone and color; lithographs printed 
in line only, tinted, in color from the stones and hand 
colored; woodcuts in black, one color or several. 

Photographs, photogravure and photographic color 
printing being almost purely mechanical in reproduc- 
tion and of recent invention are rarely of much value. 
Though in all of them highly artistic effects can be 
obtained the scene depicted is translated by a camera 
and not by the emotions, brain and hand of an artist 
working in unison. 

Some such are receding sufficiently into the past 
to be considered antique, especailly as the subjects 
depicted—ships—are no longer to be seen in actuality. 

Water-color paintings; wash, pen and ink, sepia and 
other drawings are on the dividing line. Though only 
cne copy of each is made, the drawings are usually 
classed with prints, but the water-colors more often 
with paintings, and all have that same quality of direct 
freshness. 

The art of lithography is quite an ancient one, and 
we have pictures of shipping in this medium as early 
as such subjects were painted. Vroom followed by 
Vandervelde may be considered the first marine artists 
and there are lithographs of their paintings. Bakhuzen, 
Borum, Woelfle and H. Schute are the best known of 
that country. The French in the Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth Century had some excellent lithographers of 
ships, including Perrot, Louis Le Breton, Guded, and 
Lemeren who did whaling subjects. In England at 
that period J. T. Dutton and T. Faitiendas, artists; 
and Day & Son, R. Bollard, Fielder & Dsy and Hayne 
are representative. 

The reign of the American lithograph was, like the 
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Proof for a Lithograph by N. Currier. 
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clipper ships depicted, but brief. The first known here 
were by the painter Bass Otis in 1819; six years later 
John Pendleton was issuing them in Boston and 
Anthony Imbert in New York. Thomas Edwards of 
Boston started drawing them in the charcoal manner 
about this time. Maverick started about 1829. The 
most famous man in this line was, because of his large 
output, Nathaniel Currier, who seems to have entered 
the field about 1836. 


He took James M. Ives into partnership in 1855, 
reserving his rights in several prints, but none with 
his name alone appeared after 1857; the firm as Currier 
and Ives continued until the decline of this form of 
art with the introduction of photographs and other 
mechanical processes. 


The next best known firms are those of F. C. Kellog 
of Hartford and Endicott and Co. of New York, and 
among other contemporaneous lithographic firms were 
J. H. Bufford of Boston, Haugg and Reese of Phila- 
delphia, E. Sachs and Cox of Baltimore, Sholer and 
Carqueville of Chicago, J. Haven, Edwin Dews, J. 
Baillie, Jas. Webster, Wm. Smith, and Kellog and 
Comstock. 


These lithographs were seldom signed by the artist 
who drew them, in many cases the publisher was also 
the artist, but they were as a rule, at the time of their 
issuance, considered as purely commercial transactions, 
and not as works of art. 


When they were printed most of them could be 
bought for from 25 cents to $1 each. It is their com- 
parative rarity and historical interest which makes 
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The Constitution and Java fighting, on Vecember 20th, 1812. 


Courtesy of Harry Stone 
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HAMILTON 


Reproduced for the first time from the only known copy of this 

Engraving by George Graham. The portrait was probably engraved 

after Graham’s own comnosition. It was published in New York 
and printed by I. Reynolds. (See Stauffer 1164) 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Rare Portraits of This American General and Statesman 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


ie a letter to James Warren of Massachusetts, 

General Washington wrote, “The Confederation 
appears to me to be little more than a shadow with- 
out the substance and Congress a nugatory body... 
From the high ground on which we stood, we are 
descending into the vale of confusion and darkness.” 


It was exactly this threatening chaotic condition of~ 


affairs in the governing bodies of the Thirteen 
Original States and their union under the Articles 
of Confederation adopted by Congress in 1777, but 
not fully sanctioned until 1781. 

The inefficient and impotent features of the 
National Government under the organic laws of the 
Confederation was the cause of the threatening 
danger of a practically cer- 
tain disruption that likewise 
occupied the thoughts and 
ACVEMCIEOLIS! Ol (other 
Statesmen who the 
necessity of a better form 
of government. 


Saw 


It was precisely these con- 
ditions that engendered in 
the great minds of the day, 
the necessity of the Nation- 
al Convention which finally 
met in Philadelphia in May, 
1787, to form a “Constitu- 
tion of the United States 
of America.” 

One will find upon look- 
ing into the history of the 
making and adoption of this 
ereatest of American Docu- 
ments, that Alexander 
Hamilton was a large con- 
tributory factor, and as a 
delegate to the Convention, 


of a genius, and whose brilliant intellect left its 
mark on practically every part of our government 
in the exercise of policies effective to this day, 
particularly in the financial department, was Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
approximate age of thirty-two. . 

Speaking of the latter branch of the government, 
one’s thoughts naturally recur to the name of Robert 
Morris, for it is to be recalled that when Washington 
desired him to join his cabinet as Secretary of the 
Treasury, which office he declined, the First Presi- 
dent requested him to name the person he thought 
most competent for the office, whereupon the vener- 
able financier of the Revolution immediately sug- 
gested Alexander Hamilton. 

I must necessarily con- 
fine my article to the por- 
traits of Hamilton, since the 
space allotted is too limited 
to enumerate the many 
monumental as well as goy- 
ernmental achievements of 
this illustrious American 
Statesman, Orator and Gen- 
eral, who was born about 
1757 in the little Island of 
Nevis in the West Indies, 
and landed in Boston, Oc- 
tober, 1772, proceeding to 
New York, then to a school 
at Elizabethtown in New 
Jersey thence to New York 
again to King’s College 
(now Columbia College), 
and pressing onward to the 
heights of success and fame 
from the depth of obscur- 
ity that is familiar history. 


his is the lone signature Regarding the iconogra- 
representing the S fi ; : hy of Hamilton, it seems 
ae Y ve is One of the most desirable engraved portraits by Aue eee 
eye : Robert Field after the Trumbull Painting. US ec macoes FOE late 
Subsequently in the year Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. Charles Henry Hart who 
1789, we have a firmly said: “Alexandar Hamilton 


established Federal Government entrusted to the 
intelligence and wisdom of men whose names are 
immortal in the history of the world. Included in 
the cabinet of the First President of the United 
States under the Constitution, one needs but men- 
tion such names as John Adams (Vice President), 
Thomas Jefferson (Secretary of State), Edmund 
Randolph (Attorney General), General Henry Knox 
(Secretary of War), etc. 

Another outstanding member of that famous 
cabinet, whose devoted and unselfish services are 
to be looked upon as a luminous characteristic,— 
one who possessed the fertile and inventive mind 


did not live long enough to make many sacrifices on 
the painter’s throne’—to which might be added that 
Hamilton is to be criticized for not serving posterity 
more generously in this respect, and because of his 
aversion to sharing more of his valuable time with por- 
trait painters who sought to delineate his likeness. Pos- 
terity however, may gratefully abandon itself to the sat- 
isfaction of haying at least five absolutely authentic 
life portraits of him, which are here referred to in 
chronological order. 

The portrait painted in 1791, by Charles Willson 
Peale, could be considered a faithful and character- 
istic likeness because of its convincing qualities and 
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its marked freedom from any attempt at idealization, 
a feature with the Trumbull portrait that no doubt 
accounts for its more popular appeal. One how- 
ever, should be attracted to the Peale portrait, for 
its virility of character and the expressive force of 
an alert and restless intellect. The portrait also 
possesses a curious feature in the fact that the 
observer may sense in the subject, a sort of sup- 
pressed impatience, for indeed it must have been an 
ordeal for the active Hamilton to sit long enough 
for his portrait at the time it was painted. It is 
not a beautiful portrait, but its value as a likeness 
is further evidenced by comparison with the mas- 
terly modelled marble bust of him by Ceracchi. 
When the contents of the Peale Museum were dis- 
persed in 1854, the portrait was purchased by the 
City of Philadelphia, and may be seen in Indepen- 
dence Hall. The bust portrait in uniform, owned 
by the New York Historical Society, is a_ replica. 


The interesting Col. John Trumbull painted his 
portrait of Hamilton in 1792, which Hart described 
as full of character and animation, and drawn with 
directness and freedom. This is fortunate in such 


an important work from the brush of this uneven 


A rare engraving by Alexander Anderson after the Sharpless pastel 
Courtesy of Robert Fridenberg Galleries 


portrait. 
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painter, which really is a most attractive portrait, 
but is it an acceptable true likeness? Trumbull 
repeated this head in his whole length portrait be- 
longing to the New York Chamber of Commerce: 
the head in the other whole length presentment 
hanging in the New York City Hall, painted in 1804, 
was copied from the Ceracchi bust. Of the several 
replicas Trumbull made of his original bust portrait, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art owns one. 

The New York Public Library is fortunate in 
the possession of the original marble bust of the 
great financial Statesman, modelled from life in 
1794 by Joseph Ceracchi, a highly gifted Italian 
sculptor, born in Rome, 1740, who came to this 
country in 1791. Aside from its merits as a great 
work of Art, this bust has always been accorded 
the first place as an absolutely correct likeness of 
the subject, and to use the words of an unknown 
writer of the past: “It has been Hamilton’s good 
fortune that his lineaments have gone down en- 
nobled by the genius of Ceracchi, and that solemn 
and majestic face, which would not have been par- 
ticularly striking under any ordinary hand, is liter- 
ally a part of his fame.” Of this bust, Asher B. 
Durand made a fine small line engray- 
ing, 

James Sharpless, an English artist 
who came to America in 1794 and died 
in New York in 1811, made a charming 
profile portrait of Hamilton in 1796. He 
was a very able portrait artist, who 
chiefly worked in pastels, confining his 
portraits to the cabinet size, and there 
were but few prominent persons of his 
day who escaped his attention. An- 
other interesting small profile likeness of 
Hamilton in uniform, was painted about 
1797 by an unknown painter, both ar- 
tists having made repetitions of their 
original studies. 


Since these life portraits of Hamilton, 
as well as most of the replicas, are est- 
ablished in permanent collections, the 
present and future Collectors of early 
Americana must of necessity direct their 
efforts to acquiring the engraved por- 
traits, which in themselves have come 
to be a ‘rare find’; and an interesting 
feature in regard to these engravings, 
is the -fact that several of them are 
the only surviving records of supposedly 
original portraits that have strangely 
disappeared beyond all hopes of possible 
recovery. 

One of the most desirable prints sought 
by the Collector, is the exquisitely ren- 
dered stipple engraving by Robert Field 
after the Trumbull painting, which was 
published in Boston, August 31st, 1806. 
Although Field was born in England, 
we are so grateful for his coming to 
this country in 1794 and his brilliant 
work while here, we feel inclined to 
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claim him as being one of* 
America’s ablest engravers ott 
the period, and his reputation, 
as an engraver rests secure in 
this superb portrait of Hamil- 
ton,—a print more esteemed 
with each successive year. A 
brief sketch of Field’s artistic 
abilities and life is contained in 
the March issue of THE ANTI- 


QUARIAN, 


Another engraving of no less 
historic value and charm, is 
William  Kollinson’s _ stipple 
after the portrait painted by 
Archibald Robertson, repre- 
senting Hamilton when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
showing his military hat and 
sword, indicating his rank in 
the Army. It is a grand com- 
position, and a most dignified 
and impressive portrait. This 
print like the Field engraving, 
rarely appears on the market, 
and particularly in the auction 
rocm their respective values is 
a matter of the prospective 
buyer’s appreciation and pecun- 
iary ability to top the under 
bidder. This portrait by the 
way, is one of the lost pic- 
tures, which was painted by 
Robertson on marble of a cab- 
inet size, (see Hart’s Life Por- 
traits) and the engraving was 
published at the Columbia 
Academy of Painting, 79 Lib- 
erty Street, New York, by the 
painter and engraver imme- 
diately after Hamilton’s fatal 
duel with Aaron Burr, accord- 
ing to the date on the print,—September Ist, 1804. 

Archibald Robertson was born near Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in 1765, and came to this country in 1791. 


He was an artist of considerable talent who en- 


joyed a liberal patronage, and also was active in 
promoting the interest of the Fine Arts in New 
York, where he likewise taught drawing and paint- 
ing. It was also due to Robertson’s activities that 
brought about the establishment of an Art School 
and Academy. According to records, Rollinson 
also hailed from Scotland and established himself 
as an engraver in New York in 1791, where he died 
in 1842. His was an ingenious mind and an accom- 
plished engraver, who unfortunately devoted most 
of his time and talent to commercial pursuits. His 
plate of the Hamilton portrait, no doubt is the 
finest and most important of all the works produced 
by this Artist. 

A little gem is the stipple engraving by Alexander 
Anderson, published in New York in 1804, after the 
Sharpless portrait,—a most attractive print for its 


An example of the early American engraved portraiture by Wilham Rollinson, 
after the lost portrait painted by Archibald Robertson. 


Courtesy of The Rosenbach Co. 


quality of delicacy and refinement, and is a print 
that seems to have a decided appeal to the admirers 
of Hamilton. Anderson, a native artist of New 
York, was born in 1775, and although he yielded to 
the wishes of his family and graduated from the 
Medical Department of Columbia College, he finally 
succumbed to his natural artistic inclinations, and 
produced some very excellent work, readily verified 
in the merits of his engraved portrait of Hamilton, 
now one of the rarest of early American prints. 


Speaking of rarities, and a print every informed 
Collector covets, is the large whole length mezzo- 
tinto portrait of Hamilton published about 1804 and 
engraved by George Graham. As far as can be 
ascertained, there is but one copy extant known 
to contemporary authorities, which is now the 
property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a 
feature item in the great Collection of Americana 
assembled by the late Charles A. Munn and a recent 
bequest to that Museum. Any one interested in 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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DECORATIONS IN THE PARK-LANE 


The Seven Flemish Tapestries Are Beautiful Examples from the Twelfth Century 


By FELICE DAVIS 


HE treatment of the rocm in which tapestries are 

to be hung, is admirably illustrated in the dining 
room of the Park-Lane, one of New York’s magnifi- 
cent apartment hotels. 

The seven Flemish tapestries arcund which the din- 
ing room is planned are a rare set of the Seventeenth 
Century and tell in their threads the story of the 
triumph of Belisarius. Scme are signed with the 
Bruxelles mark; some bear the name of the maker, 
Guillaumr Bolencir, who is mentioned in the Histoire 
Generale de la Tapisserie de Bruxelles, and in Wauter’s 
book, Les Tapisseries Bruxelloises, as a master weaver 
of that time. 

It is interesting to note how the architecture, color 
and appointments of the room have all been united 
into one force which focuses attention on the tapestries. 

Standing at the entrance to the dining room and 
looking down its spacious length the elegance of the 
Louis Seize Period is seen. The ceiling is lofty and 
the decoration of the carving is almost entirely gold 
with sparing use of red and blue. Two crystal and 
gold chandileers carry out the period. The walls are 
papered in a warm tan, which could easily be mistaken 
for stucco, and the wainscoting is marble of the same 
color. 

The edge of the room is elevated two steps above 
the center and separated from it by the plaster and 
On the side to the left of the entrance 
are five magnificent windows, having draperies of tan 
and heavy overdrapes of bluish-green. 

Opposite the windows, three tapestries are hung, two 
others are on either side of the doorway, and the 
remaining two are at the other end of the room. Just 
as the neutral shade of the wall harmonizes with the 
background of the tapestries, so the carpet follows the 
reds, blues, greens, etc, which predominate in their 
designs. 

These tapestries were woven just before the vogue 
for patterns showing rustic scenes, taken from designs 
by Leniers, and the competition from the successful 
Gobelins in Paris united as the two forces chiefly re- 
sponsible for the decline of Flemish tapestry art at 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Century. But, in the 
Belisarius group we still see the historic figures which 
mark the influence of Rubens and in the harmony of 
proportions, fine balance of masses, beauty of color 
and animation of the figures, the best traditions are 


marble railing. 


preserved. 

The original set as woven by Guillaumr Bolencir 
was composed of eight scenes in the life of Belisarius, 
the great general of the reign of Emperor Justinian. 
However, one tapestry has remained in a private col- 
lection abroad. The seven tapestries shown here 
vary slightly from 1o feet 5 inches to 17 feet 2 inches 
in width, but the height of all is 12 feet 6 inches. The 
border of each tapestry has an elaborate design of 
fruit, some of which is held by children. Grotesque 


heads appear and in a central panel at the top the 
customary information is given that this is a “History 
of Belisarius.” In the central panel at the bottom is 
a shield. 

The subject of the first tapestry is Belisarius return- 
ing from a victory to Antonina, the clever and un- 
scrupulous favorite of the Empress Theodora who was 
to be his wife. Belisarius, on the left, mounts several 
steps to embrace Antonina who waits, her women be- 
hind her. The detail of draperies, clothing, etc., is 
exquisitely clear, as it is in all the tapestries and a 
glimpse of a courtyard beyond Belisarius, showing a 
fountain, figures and a wall is typical and pleasing. 

The next scene depicts a dream of Belisarius as he 
sits in his tent beside a table on which are pen, ink 
and documents. His sword, shield and helmet have 
been laid aside and forgotten. Before him stands a 
messenger, who holds a paper aloft. The detail of the 
room; the casement windows, paneling of the wall, etc., 
are of interest. 

The third tapestry is a scene of great vigor and 
animation. Belisarius, victorious in a contest of games, 
stands over a fallen enemy, his sword poised to strike. 
Two figures, with swords and spears watch with in- 
terest and other figures are in the background. 

One of the many triumphs of Belisarius is shown in 
the fcuzth tapestry. He is mounting the steps of the 
thrcne to receive the praise of Justinian and Theodora. 
Behind him soldiers appear, carrying the spoils of his 
victory and a black slave at the foot of the throne 
holds a vase, while helmets, jars filled with gold and 
cther rich plunder is heaped up in a great mass. 

In the fifth tapestry the rebel Hypatius is shown 
surrendering to Belisarius. The two central figures 
stand out boldly and in the background two soldiers 
watch, holding torches in their hands. 

New honors are added to Belisarius in the sixth 
tapestry, in which he is invested with the dignity of 
Consul to reward his faithful service. This is a mag- 
nificent group, as is the seventh. The Emperor and 
Empress are on their thrones, behind which heavy 
folds of draperies are looped up. The Emperor holds 
out a script to Belisarius who, one hand on his sword 
and the other aloft in a dramatic gesture, accepts. The 
court crowds around. A carpet, with a lovely design, 
stretches from the throne in front and a cherub with 
a trumpet lies on it watching the scene. 

The last tapestry skips the vicissitudes of Belisarius, 
when the jealous Emperor robbed him of his well- 
earned honors, and shows him triumphant and restored 
to favor. Again he kneels to receive a scroll from the 
Emperor, behind whom appears a crowd of soldiers 
with their spears and ensigns. Beside the Emperor a 
dignitary, seated at a table, reads a paper; and before 
him are seals and documents, the medals struck in 
honor of Belisarius, and a suit of armor which is prob- 
ably to be bestowed upon the re-established hero. 
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The original set was composed of eight scenes in 

the life of a great General of the reign of the 

Emperor Justinian. One of the tapestries remains 
abroad in a private collection. 
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PAINTING BY JEAN WARE NAT 


Signed “Nattier, 1753”, from the collection of the 
late Julien LeRoy White. Probably the Princess 
Adelaide (one of the daughters of Louis XIV). 


Courtesy of Miss Mabel Greene 
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RARE FIRST EDITIONS 


The McCutcheon Collection of Hardy, Kipling and Stevenson 


By WALTER RANDELL STOREY 


Illustrations are by courtesy of the 
American Art Galleries. 


Woodcuts executed by Stevenson with a penknife and made for his juvenile toy books. 


ROM the viewpoint of the collector of rare book, “Under the Greenwood Tree.” It was harder in 
books, Hardy, Kipling and Stevenson are three those days than today to get a book published, and this 
of the most interesting modern English writers. Not 
only are they masters of their craft, but in their $2,100 at the sale, was originally published only after 
abundant and varied output they reflect in an inti- the author himself advanced £70! 
mate manner the world of the four decades preced- fore Hardy had submitted the manuscript of an- 


novel, a copy of which brought the astonishing price of 


Two years be- 


ing the Great War. other story with the naive title of “The Poor Man 


A sensitiveness to the literary significance of these 


in addition, no doubt, to a real 
story-tellers of English literature, 
love for them, influenced George 
Barr McCutcheon to build around 
them a collection of rare editions, 
first printings, manuscripts and 
letters. The popularity of such a 
collection, which grew to be one 
of the most notable of its kind, 
was proved beyond a doubt by the 
general interest which the placing 
of it on sale recently at one of 
the great New York Art Galleries 
aroused. Its eight hundred items 
brought the generous total of 
$64,000, while two hundred of its 
rarities reached record prices. 

Among the many prizes, any 
one of which an ardent collector 
would love to possess, was the first 
edition of Hardy’s “Desperate 
Remedies”. As was the custom at 
that time, the story was issued in 
three volumes. It appeared anony- 
mously, as did later his second 


BSS 
OF THES DURBERVIELES 
A PURE WOMAN 


FAITHFULLY PRESENTED BY 


THOMAS HARDY 


IN THREE VOLUMES 
VOL, I 


. + + Poor wounded name! My bosom asa bed 
Shall lodge thee.—W. SHAKSPEARE. 


& Saat} 
An Ace 
ME 


“LL RIGHTS 
*ESERVED 


Title page of first edition 


and the Lady” to the publishing house of Chapman 


& Co. No less a personage than 
Meredith advised the 
young author not to try to have 


George 


it published, and to quit introspec- 
tion and philosophizing in fiction 
and see what he could do with a 
novel of complicated plot. Hazdy 
saw the light. “The Poor Man 
and the Lady” was never pub- 
second effort, 
“Desperate Remedies,” had a most 
robust plot. 


lished, and _ his 


Coupled in interest with this 
first published novel of Hardy’s is 
the first edition of ‘“The Dynasts,” 
which Hardy himself and scme of 
his critics believe to be the cul- 
mination of his literary art. Part 
I was published in 1903 by Mac- 
mullane Gorm letdys deondons se hhis 
is a rare first copy, as the later 
copies dated London, 1904, are 
usually accepted as first editions. 
They are the same in all respects 
except as to date. The three vol- 
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a volume from the mass 
of the edition is called. 
On page 5, Volume II, 
in the last line the letter 

“c” is missing entirely 
A from the word clouds. 

This copy has yellow end 
papers and did not con- 
tain the Chapman & Hall 
advertisement end papers 
that have been noted in 
other copies. Also the 
volumes were bound in 
blue cloth instead of the 
green of some volumes. 
Inserted in Volume I is 
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umes of this first edition of ‘The Dynasts” were in the 
McCutcheon Collection, and brought the record price 
of $2,100. 

Another rarity was “The Convergence of the Twain”, 
paper label, and uncut. This was 
the first edition in book form and was published in 
London in 1912. What increased the value of Mc- 
Cutcheon’s copy was that, laid in, were original proof 
sheets with the author’s corrections and revisions, also 
two autograph letters, a receipt, and an unsigned card 
in Mr. Hardy’s writing. The poem, inspired by the 
loss of the Titanic, was written to be sold at the Covent 
Garden matinee in aid of the Titanic disaster fund on 
May 14, 1902. We learn this and much other valuable 
information about the McCutcheon collection from the 
interesting and erudite catalogue prepared by Mr. Ar- 
thur Swann of the American Art Galleries. 


in original boards, 


Of all books with which Hardy’s name is associated, 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles” is most widely known. This 
romance of the English countryside appeared as a book 
first in three volumes, dated London, 1891. Included 
in one of the volumes, the three of which brought $390 
at the sale, was the manuscript of the prefatory note in 
Hardy’s own handwriting and signed “T. H.” In this 
explanatory paragraph Hardy remarked: “I will just 
add that, whatever its errors of view, the story is sent 
out with absolute sincerity of purpose, ethical and xs- 
thetical; and I would ask any too genteel reader (if I 
should be so unfortunate as to have such a one) to 


remember a well-worn sentence of St. Jerome’s: ‘If an 
offence come out of the truth, better is it that the of- 
fence come than that the truth be concealed’.” In the 


light of the frankness of our present-day literature this 


gentlemanly word of caution sounds, indeed, like a 
voice from another age. 

McCutcheon’s copy of “A Pair of Blue Eyes’, a 
three-volume first edition, has an interesting “point”, 


as any error or difference that may help to distinguish 
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a typewritten agreement 
between Hardy and King 
& Co., regarding the use 
of the novel and signed 
“Thomas Hardy. )n 
was the first book of 
the novelist to appear 
with his name on the 
title page. These three 
volumes, dated London 1875, were purchased for $410 
by some fortunate person. 
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“items.” 


An item of more than ordinary interest, because it 
contained numerous illustrations by the author, and a 
tipped-in autographed letter about some of his books, 
with a particularly interesting paragraph about the Dor- 
set pedigree of his family, was ‘Wessex Poems and 
Other Verses”. This octavo volume, in original cloth, 
uncut, and dated London, 1893, brought $290 at the sale. 

Hardy seemed to have bothered little about his an- 
cestors, for he says in the letter: “I have been told by 
one who knows Dorset pedigrees that my family de- 
scend from the Up-Sydling Hardys. This is possible, 
though I cannot guarantee it as a fact. All the branches 
of the Hardys—my branch, the Admiral’s branch, the 
Swanage branch, the Woolcombe branch, etc., etc., hav- 
ing been settled within a few miles of each other for 
generations, the exact line of descent of any living 
family has become difficult to determine.” 


An odd incident not generally known is that one of 
Hardy’s novels appeared in book form in America be- 
fore it came out as a book in England. This was “The 
Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid.” It was issued 
in Harper’s Franklin Square Library as No. 322 in 
1883. Although the story had appeared in England in 
the summer number of the Graphic of that same year, 
it was not published in England until 1913, when it ap- 
peared under the title “A Changed Man”. The Mc- 
Cutcheon collection had an excellent copy of the early 
American edition, which some discriminating person 
picked up for $140. 

Turning to the Rudyard Kipling items of the collec- 
tion, one is overwhelmed by the prizes which fell to 
Mr. McCutcheon during the many years he was build- 
ing up his hobby. How can one make a choice before 
an almost complete collection of first editions enriched 
by rare items from Kipling’s boyhood writings and 
early Indian productions! Here is the “Smith Admin- 
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istration”, a rarity indeed. Only six copies are known 
to exist, four of which are in this country. McCutch- 
eon had one of these four; the collections of C. T. 
Crocker, P. A. Valentine and J. A. Spoor the other 
three. This precious book, bound in brown cloth and 
published in Allahabad by A. H. Wheeler & Co. in 
1891, was suppressed. 

Just when the complete edition was ready to be is- 
sued there arose a difference of opinion as to the ques- 
tion of copyright between the author and the two jour- 
nals in which the stories first appeared—the Pioneer 
and the Civil and Military Gazette. No agreement could 
be reached, and the edition of 3,000 copies was de- 
stroyed with the exception of six books. So McCutch- 
eon’s copy of this rarity brought the astounding price 
of $4,100! 

It is not generally known that two other books 
of Kipling were suppressed. One was “The City 
of Dreadful Night” and the other, “Letters of 
Marque, No. I.” They were issued by Kipling’s 
publishers while he was traveling, but Kipling felt 
that the material in them was too immature for re- 
publication. Of the copies of “The City of Dreadful 
Night” only three were preserved, none of which 
were in the McCutcheon collection. There was, 
however, a copy of “Letters of Marque” in the 
suppressed edition. This brought $47.50. It was 
bound in the original cloth with the front cover 
in blue and red and the back in red, and printed 
in Allahabad by A. H. Wheeler & Co., in 1891. 

What Kipling called his first book, although it 
was issued after “Schoolboy Lyrics’, “Echoes”, and 
“Quartette’, is “Departmental Ditties.” This is a 
narrow octavo volume in cream-colored wrappers 
and with a flap, the cover suggesting the envelope 
of an official communication of Her Majesty’s In- 
dian Government. The form in which this book 
was issued indicates clearly the original mind that 
penned the verses within. This 
rare volume which brought 
$150, was published at Lahore 
in 1886 when Kipling was only 
21 years old. 
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Some of the reprinted pages show many changes 
from the form in which the story appeared in the 
magazine. This changing of the text when his 
stories or verse were republished in book form 1s 
characteristic of Kipling. J. DeLancey Ferguson 
discovered that “The Brushwood Boy” was altered 
in more than ninety places when it appeared in 
book form. This included the excision of over three 
hundred words from just one passage. That Kipling 
felt strongly on this subject of literary revision can 
be seen in his description, of the pirated edition of 
“The Courting of Dinah Shadd and Other Stories” 
—he called it “an unedited, unrevised, unfinished, 
disorderly abomination of botch work.” 


An intimate glance into Kipling’s literary home 
life in his early years is afforded by the odd-titled 
book, “Quartette.” The first edition is extremely 
rare and brought $410 at the McCutcheon sale. It 
was written by Kipling, his father, mother and sister 
Beatrice and issued as the Christmas annual of the 
Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore in 1885. Kuip- 
ling’s contribution to the volume was, “The Phantom 
Rickshaw” and “The Strange Ride of Morrowbie 
Jukes.” Rarer still are those earlier efforts, “School- 
boy Lyrics” and “Echoes”, the latter containing 
contributions by his sister Beatrice. These two sold 
for $1,300 and $1,050, respectively. 


Of the writers treasured by Mr. McCutcheon, 
Robert Louis Stevenson was perhaps the favorite. 
The gem of his whole collection was doubtless the 
unassuming looking booklet published in Edinburgh 
in 1875—“An Appeal to the Clergy in the Church 
of Scotland,’ which sold for $3,200. This is so 
rare that only two copies have appeared at any 
public sale in England and the McCutcheon copy 
is the first to be sold publicly in this country, There 
is a copy in the library of a well-known Boston 
collector and also one in the celebrated Widener 
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“Captains Courageous” has 
three authentic first editions. 
Such an anomaly came about 
from the publication in 1897 
by the S. S. McClure Co., New 
York, of five copies only, set 


up to secure the American 
copyright. Then there was 
the first published English 


edition and the first published 
American edition, all in the 
same year. Mr. McCutcheon 
was fortunate enough to posess 
one of the five McClure copies, 
which have bound in at the 
end of the volume the last 
installment of the story, taken 
from the number of the maga- 


CHAPTER XI, 


LONG PIG. 


NorHiNG more strongly arouses our disgust than human 
feeding, nothing so surely unmortars a society ; nothing, ~ 
we might plausibly argue, will so harden and degrade 
the minds of those that practise it. And yet we our- 
selves make much the same appearance in the eyes of bixelto 


the Buddhist and the vegetarian. We consume the 
carcases of creatures of like appetites, passions, and 
prgans with ourselves; we feed on babes, though not 
panowns and the slaughter-house resounds daily with 
screams of pain and fear, We distinguish, andeed ; 

ut the unwillingness of many nations to eat the dog, 
‘an animal with whom we live on terms of the next 
intimacy, shows how precariously the distinction is 
grounded. The pig is the main element of animal food 
pimong the islands; and I had many occasions, my 
ind being quickened by my cannibal surroundings, to 
observe his character and the manner of his death. 
Many islanders live with their pigs as we do with our 
dogs; both crowd around the hearth with equal free- 
dom; and the island pig is a fellow of activity, enter- 
prise, and sense. He husks his own cocoanuts, and ([ 
am told) rolls them into the sun to burst; he is the 
terror of the shepherd, Mrs. Stevenson, senior, has 
seen one fleeing to the woods witha Tamb in his mouth; 
and I saw another come rapidly (and erroneously) to 
the conclusion that the Casco was going dowh, and 
swam through the flush water to the rail in search of 
an escape. It was told us in childhood that pigs cannot 
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zine in which it appeared. This 
was done so as to avoid reset- 
ting and probably to save time. 


Page from an extremely rare copy 

of the first edition of “The South 

Seas,” showing notations in Steven- 
son's handwriting. 


Hardy’s manuscript of the 
Prefatory Note for the first 
edition of “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles.” 
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collection. In this day of “great argument about 
it” between modernists and fundamentalists, hear 
what Archbishop Leighton had to say in 1669 as 
quoted on the title page of Stevenson’s effort at 
conciliation of religious dissension: 

“Had I @ strong, voice, as)it is the weakest alive, 
yea, could I lift it up as a trumpet, I would sound 


a retreat from our unnatural contentions, and 
irreligious strivings for religion.” 
To those to whom “Treasure Island” is stil! a 


happy memory of childhood and a first edition of 
the book a rarity to be coveted, a small green cloth 
book with an engaging map would have an imme- 
diate appeal. This rare and delightful tale of Steven- 
son’s brought $600. As if such a prize was not enough 
in itself, Mr. McCutcheon’s copy has tipped in it a 
letter written and signed by the author to James 
Henderson in reference to the serial publication of 
the story in Young Folks. The title page bears the 
date of London, 1883. 

That doubly interesting prize—an annotated first 
issue—is the “South Seas,’ a 12mo book with the 
original flowered end papers and without the red 
cloth covers which were placed on other copies. 
Only twenty-two copies were printed in London in 
1890 as “copy” for use in syndicating the story. 
There is record of fifteen having been cut up for 
serial use, so this volume is one of the seven copies 
in existence. Its charm is greatly enhanced by 
several notations by Stevenson to the printer. No 
wonder that some fortunate bibliophile thought it 
worth paying $1,900 for! 

At a Red Cross sale in London in 1918 a bit of 
Stevensoniana hitherto unknown to collectors ap- 
peared. “The Hanging Judge: a Drama in Three 
Acts and Six Tableaux by Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Fanny Van de Gript (sic) Stevenson” is a royal 
8vo book, bound from the sheets in half green 
morocco and printed in Edinburgh in 1887. Evi- 
dently this was a copy of a small privately printed 
edition of a turn at playwriting by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevenson. It was reprinted in 1914 for private 
circulation and that edition contains quite a number 
of variations from the 1887 edition. $1,150 was paid 
for this interesting volume. 

An excessively rare item in the McCutcheon col- 
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GRAVER S&S THE PEN, 


or 
Scenes from Nature with 
Appropriate Verses 
BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
author of 


‘The New Arabian Nights,’ ‘Moral Emblems,’ 
‘Not I.’ ‘Treasure Island,’ ete. 


Illustrated, 


EDINBURGH 
S.L. Osbourne 5 Company 
No. 17 Herror Row. 


[It was only by the kindness of Mr. Cera of King ussie 
that we are able to issue this little work—having allow- 
ed us to print with his own press when ours was broken. ] 


The Tramps, 


Now long enough has day endured, 
Or King Apollo Palinured, 

Seaward he steers his panting team. By 
And casts on earth his latest ‘gleam. 


But see! the Tramps with jaded eye 

Their destined provinces espy. 

Long through the hills their way they took, 
Long camped beside the mountain brook; 
’Tis over; now with rising hope 

They pause upon the downward slope. 
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lection was a leaflet of verse, six stanzas long, en- 
titled “To the Thompson Class Club. From Their 
Stammering Laureate.” It was printed in Edin- 
burgh in 1883 when, at the Christmas reunion of 
the old members of his Edinburgh Academy class 
Stevenson contributed the verse. At the sale this 
four-page leaflet of two printed pages brought $1,000 
—a tribute indeed to the author. Collectors should 
be watchful of spurious copies of this famous leaflet, 
as some have appeared. The quality of the paper 
helps to distinguish the original from the imitation. 
The charmingly playful side of R.L.S. has given 
the collector of Stevensoniana a wealth of delight- 
ful items. All of them in their first form are rare. 
In March, 1880, at Locust Grove, Sonoma, Cali- 
fornia, Lloyd Osbourne, who a few weeks later 
became Stevenson's stepson by his marriage to Mrs. 
Osbourne, edited and printed a little newspaper 
entitled “The Surprise.” Stevenson joined in and 
supplied some of the “items”, contributing to the 
first number “Not I.” This bit of foolery of seven 
lines shows Stevenson in a whimsical mood: 
“Some like drink, in a pint pot, 
Some like to think, 
Some not. 
Strong Dutch Cheese, 
Old Kennedy Rye, 
Some like these, 


Notelua 

In the McCutcheon collection is found the only 
known copy of the first issue of “The Surprise.” 
We can imagine R.L.S., who, after all, never grew 
up himself, assisting with gleeful merriment or per- 
haps solemn seriousness, the youthful editor in his 
undertaking. 

Those who are not familiar with the editions of 
Hardy, Kipling or Stevenson should not get the 
impression that copies of their books are all tremen- 
dously high in price. A large proportion of the 
many interesting items in the sale were snapped 
up at sums well within reach of a humble collector’s 
purse. Some especially lucky ones went home with 
that peculiar thrill that follows the unexpected 
acquisition of a coveted volume for almost a song. 
For the McCutcheon collection was a noteworthy 
model of a collection of rare books gathered with 
discrimination, patience and care. 


MORAL 
EMBLEMS 


Collection of Cuts and Verses. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Author of 
The Blue Scalper, Travels with a Don- 
key, Treasire Island, Not I etc. 


Printers! 
B. &. OSBOURNE & COMPANY, 
Davos-Platz, 


Title pages from two of Stevenson’s juvenile toy books 


Jeane LY 215 
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~ BATHING | 


(See Description, 


pert; 
Fashion Department.) 


SPORT CLOTHES FROM GODEY’S 


Costumes That Were Gay and Daring When Grandmother Was a Girl 


By LETITIA H. 


ERITABLY “Godey” is the pie of all scribbling 

“Jacky Horners.” They “put in a thumb and 
pluck out a plum” and straightway run to the type- 
writer and click out “a piece.” The finds in the pie 
are quite astonishing in variety. Some “Jacky Horners” 
retrieve material for lampshades, some find ideas. 

A few attic philosophers find as many facts as Mr. 
Gadgrind. One of them found the history of the 
heginning and the growth of the Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation; how it began from almost nothing and was 
built up with the money contributed by the women 
of every State in the Union. There were also solemn 
lists of all the “female” colleges functioning prior to 
the great ones of today. Medical education for the 
then weaker sex was to the fore, even in that remote 
past. Thomas Hart Benton, United States Senator, 
thought it worth while to address the feminine grad- 
uates of a Boston medical school. 

One scribbler put in a careless thumb and _ fished 
out the sport clothes of yesteryear, for they did have 
sports for women before the development of the roto- 
gravure section of the Sunday Supplement. Dancing 
and riding seem to have been the most ancient of 


- for both sexes. 


ALEXANDER 


feminine sports. Later came bathing (in public) and 
swimming. About that time we also had archery. You 
remember the description of Gwendolin’s costume at 
the archery meet in Daniel Deronda? Contemporaneous 
with archery, croquet was considered a sport suitable 
The ladies played in trailing dresses, 
having “bustles” and placed a side-laced “gaiter” on 
the ball. After this lawn tennis began to bob up as 
more advanced. The hoop and “bustle” had disappeared 
and the flannel skirt was reasonably short. 
Take a prowl among the pictures of a “proper” day 
and we find the ladies dancing with seeming joy in 
large hoop skirts and dresses that touched the floor. 
In the late forties “Godey” was filled with advertise- 
ments of polka music. Apparently it raged and the 
titles of the music for what the “Lady's Book” terms 
“Polkas brisk and fast” are most interesting. One 
long list is headed by “Le German Polka, par Max 
Maretzek.” “Polka Redowa, as danced by Cerito.” 
“Aurora Borealis Polka, by Chas. Grobe.” ‘Gazelle 
Polka, by Prof. J. Bellak.” “Nancy’s Fancy Polka” 
and “Lize and Jakey Polka.” No author. These last 
named two appealed to popular taste, I suppose. Quite 
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THE METROPOLITAN GYMNASTIC COSTUME, 


[From Demoxest's Emporium of the Fashions, 375 Broadway, New York.] 


This unique and charming costume is exceedingly comfortable and ap- 


propriate for the purpose for which it is designed. 
As gymnastic exercises among the ladies 


have now become 
popular, and as the advantages which result from them on the form, 
color, grace, ease, dignity, beauty, and health of the “human form 


very 
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mouth of one of her characters, “A truly 
delicate female never waltzes—except like 
a school girl, with her own sex.” Fur- 
ther along the pious hero says: “It is deep- 
ly to be regretted that ‘this imp of Ger- 
many brought up in France,’ should have 
found.its way to America.” The same hero 
seems to have found out that the ‘imp of 
Germany’ was domesticated, for he remarks 
“At a later period there was occasional! 
waltzing by married women, who had trav- 
eled in Europe till the fresh bloom of their 
purity had been rubbed off.” Awful effect 
of a European holiday! 

What would the sensitively moral author 
of good cook books and goodie-goodie 
stories have thought of interpretive dan- 
cing? I wish she had lived to enjoy this 
little gem of versification on the interpreta- 
tive dancing. 


“T saw a maid with flying feet, 
Whose clothes were singularly airy, 
Go running through a field of wheat 
With all the fleetness of the fairy. 
When I gazed awhile askance 
At her abbreviated habit, 
I thought, “The title of this dance 
Is “Girl in Nighty Chasing Rabbit!” 
My guess was wrong—the programme said, 
““A Russian Peasant’s Prayer for Bread.” 


In the fifties this plum is plucked from 
“the Book:” “Ladies Equestrian Manual. 
In which the Principles and Practices of 
Horsemanship for Ladies are thoroughly 
explained to enable every Lady to ride with 


divine,’ can only be thus developed, and as they are beginning to be 
more generally appreciated, and the institutions devoted to this subject 
more generally patronized. we were induced by the suggestion of Prof. 
Sedgwick, of the Metropolitan Academy, to procure and present to the 


Comfort and Elegance.” The editorial 
comment that riding is ‘fa source of inno- 


numerous readers of the Lady’s Book an illustration of the most ap- 


propriate costume, 


As will be readily seen, the general outlines comprise a basque waist, 
‘ : The material may be either 
fine flannel, or French merino, of any two colors that will contrast 


full skirt, and Turkish sleeves and pants. 


prettily. 


The suit, of which the above is a correct copy, was of Maria Louise 
blue, and bright crimson; the darker shades indicating the crimson, and 
The scallops are edged with plush trimming. 
A correct pattern of this costume can be procured at Demorest’s 


the lighter shade the blue. 


Emporium.—From Gody’s Lady's Book and Magazine. 


a variety of music, but the same dance, and “Godey” 
speaks of “young ladies, who go to gallopade and polk 
to rushing tunes,” but however friskily they “gal- 
lopaded” and “polked” they were every one discreetly 
covered. 

1 have seen a little Parisian bronze of the fifties, 
with the inscription, “Polka Parisienne,’ showing a 
student of the Quartier Latin and his lady love per- 
forming the popular dance, and the petite grisette even 
has on undersleeves! An old “N. Currier” lithograph 
depicts the great Fanny Elssler, hand in hand with 
Taglioni and Cerito, dancing on the bank of a lake. 
If the print is true as to costume, the combined cloth- 
ing of these great dancers would furnish material for 
the dressing of a whole modern “Revue,” with a bit 
of drapery left over perhaps. 

The wicked waltz seems to have been much slapped 
in print in the late forties, for in one issue of “Godey” 
Miss Leslie (she of cook book fame) puts this in the 


cent gratification to those who practice it” 
admits no argument. Quite a number of 
colored plate are shown and the descrip- 
tions of the habits worn are such that you 
sympathize with the owner of that horse 
of nursery fame, “Dapple Gray,’ who in a 
good natured moment “lent him to a lady 
to ride a mile away.” 

I wonder who has seen a spirited colt broken for 
the side saddle and trailing habit? A competent 
stable boy pinned a blanket round his waist, mounted 
the side saddle, a la lady, the blanket flapping in the 
manner of the old fashioned habit. Did that poor colt 
like it when given his head? He did not, and resented 
with all his might the unnaturally disposed weight and 
the flapping blanket. After many bolts he succumbed 
to fate—and the blanket—and was henceforth safe for 
a side saddle and a lady. 

Isn’t the picture of a girl of today in smart boots 
and breeches astride a horse that she is lifting lightly 
over a hurdle, a contrast to the lady of the fifties? 
And—it may be that the colt in this day of grace will 
be broken by a woman, for the Sunday Supplement 
shows the picture of a girl jockey “weighing in,” with 
tiny racing saddle on her arm! Another picture is 
that of Miss Betty Tanner coming in third in a well 
known English turf event. The picture has the legend 
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that she is England’s first woman 
jockey. 
“Godey” shows the bathing dresses 


of yesteryear. The cut entitled “Scene 
at Cape May” (issue 1849) suggests that 
the whole party has been shipwrecked 
while fully dressed! As late as 1868 
we are shown flannel bathing dresses, 
which only our late overworked German 
expression “frightfulness” can describe. 
The five flanneled fairies of the woodcut 
were loosed on a beach in that year. 


In 1858 “Godey” displays a cut of the 
“Metropolitan Gymnastic Costume” and 
describes it at length, so that a neat 
seamstress may commit the same crime 
in flannel. Before the flapping pages 
had disclosed the gymnastic gem, direc- 
tions were given as to how to do the 
‘Scepter Drill” (really a Victorian sub- 
stitute for Indian Clubs). The ladies 
with their “‘scepters” wear “gigot” sleeves 
and billowing skirts quite to the ankles. 

And yet—these women, whose sports 
clothes expressed only “prunes and 
prisms,” and so enveloped them that 
action of any kind seemed nothing 
short of miraculous, whose muscles 
had no freedom, whose bodies were 
not touched by sun or breeze, were 
persons of astonishing contrasts and 
merit our abundant admiration. They 
had strength and spirit to journey in 
wagon trains, to withstand the terrors 
of Indian attacks and to make pioneer 
homes in the wilderness. They were 
the mothers of mcn and had enough 
stamina, mentally and physically to 
set the feet of their men in paths that 
led to many heights. 


4 piece Garniture of Lowestoft—Blue Decoration. 
part of set of 30 pieces. 


SOENE AT CAPE AAT 


A Daguerrotypist could not present a truer picture of a bathing scene at 
Cape May than Mr. Croome has given us in this number of the Lady’s Book. 
We can almost see the motion of the waves; and the attitude of all the par- 
ties represented is so natural, that we look for the positions to change. 
It cools and refreshes to look at a scene like this, and to feel, in imagination, 
the shock of the impressing surf, so often felt in reality. Have you been to 
Cape May this season, pent-up denizen of the city? No? Then shut up your 
ledger, close up your office, cork up your ink-stand, and, carpet bag in hand, 
step on board a swift-gliding steamer, and hasten away to snuff the ocean 
breezes, and take a plunge in the invigorating waters. Depend upon it, you 
will find as many dollars in your pocket on next New Year’s day as if you 
had not taken a week’s holiday in the sultry summer time.-_From Gody's 
Lady Book and Magazine, - 
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Antiques Worth While 
SUSSELS 


Spruce, Corner 18th 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tea Caddy 
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”’Deep in the past I peer’ 
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A 
LIMITED 
NUMBER 

OF SIGNED 


“THE 
BOOKWORM” 
Painted by 
Spitzwig 
Etched by 


Mercier 
Etched Surface 
814x134 


Published by 
THE ETCHING CRAFT 


Makers and Printers of Photogravure and 
Etched Plates. | Book Plates a Specialty 


412 EIGHTH AVENUE New York City 


NOW READY 
T Hie, (BS Re aN GON MA GAZING 


Messrs. B. T. Batsford and 
S. A.) acting as Publishers). 


(in conjunction with 
Mr. E. Weyhe (for U. 


A. Special Number 


Devoted entirely to 
CHINESE ART 


It will take the form of a bound book, containing seven 
chapters of text. the first general and introductory. and 
each of the remaining six dealing with one of the arts prac- 
tised by the Ancient Chinese. The volume will be abund- 
antly illustrated by colour and monotone reproductions of 
great pieces, chronologically arranged. A valuable appen- 
dix will supply information enabling those who cannot read 
the Chinese language to study the subject with greater ease. 
An important series of maps has been specially drawn with 
the same object. No attempt will be made to deal ex- 
haustively with any single art, the aim of the publication 
being to supply really authoritative information concerning 
Chinese Art as a whole. The book will certainly be the 
best introduction to the subject. 


CONTENTS: 

CHINESE ART sso. cose Maes By Roger Fry. 
I ANEDIEN Gineeerere By Laurence Binyon 

* CERAMICS....By Bernard Rackham 

“f ANMBNGIMMEPISS 8 Sadac By A. F. Kendrick 

ce BRONZE SPeeeoEreneos By W. P. Yetts 

cs SCULERTRUR Tee By Osvald Siren 

ss JADE, ETC....By W. W. Winkworth 


The hook will contain about 150 illustrations in colour and 
monotone and the size will be medium 4to (nearly as large 
as the present number of The Burlington Magazine). 
Price $8.50. An illustrated prospectus will be sent on 
request. As it is already clear that the demand for this 
book will be very large, applications for copies should be 
made at once to the Publishers. 


E. WEYHE, 794 Lexington Ave., New York. 
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(Continued from Page 18) 
them of value now, though they have also a charm 
all their own. 

They were made to suit the then existing market, 
which was for a cheap picture of a particular ship. 
The people who bought them were the owners, cap- 
tains, and men with their relations, of ships they knew 
well, therefore every last little rope and even the seams 
of the sails had to be delineated correctly, but chair- 
oscuro and movement were not much considered. The 
peculiar point about nearly all of them is that though 
the sails be bellying out and the seas raging the ship 
itself is static. 

Lithography, though still used for purely commercial 
purposes, died out as an artistic expression, until in 
the eighties several of the leading artists on both sides 
of the Atlantic turned again to it and with their newer 
ideas and better training in art values turned out some 
remarkably fine work: 

Aquarelle prints were, however, made here, Hy 
Pepprill and Giblo may be cited, and there were quite 
a number of makers of colored engravings as early 
as the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, the best 
known being William Smith and Wm. H. Morgan of 
Philadelphia and C. Tiebout of New York. From 
England we have many examples of both American 
and foreign ships.. In London there were quite a num- 
ber of such engravers, such as E. Duncan, Jas. Mason, 
W. J. Huggins, F. Leo Hunterand, R. Dodd and among 
the more modern Nelson Dawson and W. L. Wyllie. 

Steel engravings were very tedious in the making, 
but are seldom highly prized apart from the subject 
interest. There are situations, nevertheless, in which 
one of these most uncolorful prints seem to form the 
one and only fitting picture. ; 

The woodcut is one of the most deliehtins methods 
of depicting a ship. In them one has the acme of econ- 
omy of line with consequent strong masses of light 
and shade, causing us to use our imagination to fill 
in the half tones. It is a very early art, in fact the 
first method of mechanical reproduction. In the age 
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Old Time Wood Cut—Courtesy Robertson Deschamps 
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ANTIQUES WORTH WHILE 
SARS 


and a large stock to choose from 


DEALERS COME AND SEE ME 


Something New Daily—and 
MORE THAN OTHERS 


Two miles from Lincoln Highway, southeast of 


Gap. P.R.R. and Trolley at door—Both phones 


Peveeek oF 1 LES 


CHRISTIANA, LANCASTER, Co., PA. 


CHIPPENDALE, HEPPELWHITE 
AND SHERATON 
AMERICANA 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES IN 
MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


Furniture—Sheffhield Plate—Old China 
Splendid Gifts—or for Your Own Collection 


FLORIAN PAPP 


684 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
(Six Floors of Antiques) 


Coat of 


Rob Roy MacGregor 


Price $1,800.00 


[eee in my possession a Highland Chief- 
tain’s Coat which belonged to ROB ROY 
MacGREGOR, according to its history. 


The cloth is Plaid, of homespun material, 
beautifully matched and handsewn; collar is 
a soft green velvet, and the Thistle Design em- 
broidered on the front is in silver thread. 


No one could use the Scotch Thistle Design 
who was not descended from the Early Scot- 
tish Kings. — 

The Coat was bouthtat the sale of Stewart 
of Marthley, Marthley Castle, Braco, Perth- 
shire, many years ago. e€ owned numerous 
old Scotch historical pieces. It has been in 
my family’s possession ever since. 


It is of the MacGregor tartan, which Rob 
Roy wore before he was outlawed, and has 
abnormally long sleeves, as he had unusually 
long arms. 


THERE ARE FEW BELONGINGS OF ROB 
ROY IN EXISTENCE, AND THE COAT 
SHOULD REALLY BE IN A MUSEUM. 


MRS. MARGARET THOMAS 
14 Park Drive 
BROOKLINE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE STEPPING STONE 


WITHIN THIS INTERESTING 200-year-old house 
you will find many quaint old things in 


FURNITURE—Four Poster Beds, Highboys, Low- 
boys, Chairs in great variety; Gateleg, Sewing 
and Drop Leaf Table and Desks. 


GLASS—old Bottles, Candle Stands, Mirrors, Lamps, 
Candelabra, etc. 


EARLY PRINTS, SILVER, OLD IRON WARE, 
PEWTER, BRASS AND COPPER 
IN ABUNDANCE 


277 ELM ST., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
ee — UR Son Weal tenia I cess Seven Minutes from New Haven Station 
The Stepping Stone—Known from Coast to Coast for its Hospitality 


BE. GOTTSCHALK MARY D. WALKER 


Announces a Collection of 


GLASS 


to be offered during July 


“The Old Print Shop” 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 
Also an Interesting Variety of 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 


Color Mezzotints 


OLD WoODEN AND TIN Toys 


Flooked Rugs 


Sporting Prints 


Early American Furniture 


Currier & Ives 5 
Pottery and Prints 


Fashion Plates 


Etchings 


MARY D. WALKER 
Front Street and Wareham Road 
MARION, MASS. 


Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 


FRANCES M. NICHOLS 


Antiques 


115 Charles Street 


BOSTON, MASS 
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of misunderstanding it fell into disrepute as being too 
simple, but was revived again in England thirty or 
forty years ago, and since then has been occasionally 
used by the best artists. 

The broadsheets announcing the departure of the 
clippers, usually had a woodcut illustration of the ves- 
sel mentioned and these are eagerly sought by col- 
lectors. 

There are but few who can make the colored wood- 
cut, but a success in them means the most charming 
of all prints. 

It will thus be seen that there is much variety in 
ship prints, but with them all there are not nearly 
enough to supply all those who desire them, especially 
with some hoarding up quantities, and the supply must 
be a decreasing one as they are fragile and get damaged 
and destroyed. Even the issuance of new prints must 
soon be in similar case. The ships themselves are 
nearly all gone and there are but few men left who 
know the square-rigger and have the art to depict them 
correctly and artistically. 


“0: 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


(Continued from Page 23) 


early American engravings not familiar with this 
Du MIsMAMtKGAuBinstoOne, fon it 1s well worth a 
special trip to see. The print is the more remark- 
able for its brilliant quality of printing and its per- 
fect condition. As a matter of record The Anti- 
quarian would be pleased to be informed of any 
other copies. 

George Graham was one of the early artists who 
seems to have left no definite records of his life 
beyond the existence of a few prints which he is 
known to have produced. Although there is how- 
ever, sort of a record of his doing work in Phila- 
delphia in 1797, and again in 1813; he also did some 
engraving for New York publishers in 1804. Graham 
is again to be noticed for an earlier engraving he 
made of Hamilton in 1796. The worked surface is 
a small oval shaped portrait, engraved in the stipple 
manner, showing Hamilton in uniform. This is an- 
other instance of a lost portrait, the original having 
been a miniature painted by Walter Robertson, the 
Irish portrait painter who came to America in 1793. 
Incidentally, Rollinson also engraved this portrait, 
but copied it from Graham’s work. 

Another lost portrait of Hamilton was painted by 
Ezra Ames, a painter from Albany, New York, born 
about 1768 and died in 1836, of which there are two 
fine small stipple engravings by William S. Leney, 
an English engraver, who worked with Rollinson 
in New York about 1812; and William Hoogland. 

The portraits of Alexander Hamilton are rare 
and precious heirlooms, which, to the beholder, 
should inspire a reverent sense of national pride 
and joy,—justified by the greatness of the man,— 
his unparalleled achievements, together with his 
ideals typically and wholly American. He was mor- 
tally wounded by Aaron Burr in a duel at Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey, July llth, 1804. 


17 Walnut Street, 


Currier & Ives Prints 


We do not issue lists, but have 
a large stock which we sell at 
reasonable prices. About two 
hundred horse prints in both 
If look- 


ing for a particular print, may 


large and small folio. 


we help you? 


LEONARD M. ROBINSON 
PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO. 


738 WESTMINSTER ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W. B. SPAULDING 
ANTIQUE CO. 


I am making a specialty in Empire 
goods of every description in quan- 
tity to Dealers; photos and descrip- 
tions of any goods you wish to call 


All letters 


promptly answered. I have a stock 


for sent on application. 


that enables me to quote prices as 
low as any dealer in the East. For 
references, Haverhill Chamber of 
Commerce, Haverhill, Mass. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
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RENWICK C. HURRY 


Antiques 
OLD GLASS 
PEWTER 


7 East 54th Street 
New York City 


BRASS TRIMMED 
OLD STYLE PERCUSSION PISTOLS 


15 inches long, 234 lbs. in working order, like cut $3.50. 
FEINDT LOCK PISLOLS irom ~$6:95 sup: Large 
assortment of American and foreign guns, pistols, 
spears, powder horns, etc. 

New Catalog, 1925, 60th Anniversary Issue. 372 pages, 
fully illustrated, contains pictures and historical infor- 
mation of all American muskets «and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War guns. Mailed 
50 cents. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 


501 Broadway New York City 


The Modern Revival of 
Old Colonial Pattern Weaving 


very one loves to weave. Old Colonial 

Hand Looms can be easily put in con- 
dition for weaving. Through my courses 
with patterns and diagrams hundreds 
have learned to weave beautiful fabrics of 
all kinds. For my booklet on the prac- 
tical art of Colonial Hand Weaving. 


e: Fh Write Colonial Hand Weaving 


Headquarters—Studio 446 
MARY M. ATWATER 


THE SHUTTLES GR Ara eer alice 
1416 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


ANTIQUES 
Ship Models Reproductions 


Ship Models Restored 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway, - Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


Benjamin Franklin Antique Shop, 
Early Pine Sheraton Serving Table 
Old Pine Corner Cupboard 


Curly Maple Foot Stool 
Fine Old Brass Door-Knocker 


1124 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Original and Genuine Early American Antiques 


The Antiquarian 


Very Unusual Glass 
Blown Bottle 


131% inches high 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 


and 


20 POTTERSS REET, 
HADDOMNFIELD, N. J. 


RALPH CAPOZZI 


Early American Antiques and 
Bric - a - Brac 


I may have just the piece you are searching 


for. Come and see for yourself 


591 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7778 


Che Antiquarian Shop 


R. E. OGDEN, Proprietor 


A USSR Nee 
EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Dishes, Glassware, 
Z| Rugs 


381 North Street, Middletown, New York 
Telephone 866 


ANTIQUES 
MRS. RUTH D. KNOX, Collector 
4037 Lewiston Road 
Via Ft. Niagara, Lewiston, Rochester 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
When motoring, visit this newly opened “OAK TREE”, 
where you will find the unusual at right prices. A great variety, 
but rarely duplicates, of the genuinely old. Only Antique 
Studio in the city. Correspondence invited. 
Collection of Flasks 16th Century Italian Chest. 
Marked Pewter—Fine Dresden Lamp—Toile de Jouey 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. Inquiries 
solicited. Regular Announcements free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Q New York 
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Prints 2: Models 
Ships’ Lanterns 
MARINE RELICS 
of the 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
Our collection con- 


JAN EP AReARN;CeERS 


and interesting Antiques 


items that can’t be 


I! 33 River Street : Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA A carefully selected collection of 
, ANTIQUE ; : 
CO. Antique china, colored glass and 


TOR Chestnut St. furniture on view. 


eee ote ticle 1620 Philadelphia, Pa. Correspondence solicited Phone HAYMARKET 2057 
SUMMER REDUCTIONS—25% DISCOUNT (Member American Antique Dealers Association) 


THE ATTIC TREASURE SHOP RUSSELL W. THORPE 


38 Haddon Avenue P.O. BOX 4 
HADDONFIELD NEW JERSEY Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 


SMALL HANGING CORNER CUPBOARD 
in walnut oO: 


WALNUT SLOPE-FRONT DESK 


Thirty-five inches long COMMISSIONS EXECUTED 


ARD TABLE A : GEE 
Ret pede feet. Collecting Fine Paintings and 


SEVERAL ATTRACTIVE CORNER CUPBOARDS Engravings Pertaining to 
ome very small. 
AMERICANA 


Located on the high-road to New Jersey’s famous coast Also Productions by Old d Mode 
resorts and only SEVEN MILES from Philadelphia. Rtoee ce et All. ShenTs eo Bartle 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY SAMUEL N. RHOADS (Correspondence Solicited) 
Antiques Rare Books & Prints 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited KERN’S ART SHOP 


WILMER MOORE | 1725 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


18 West Broad St., Floor Firescreen Tapestry—still life 
Hopewell, N. Vo Tall American Mahogany Shelf Clock 


Pair Whale Lamps, drop prisms 


Chintzes, Furniture, Handsome small Walnut High Boy 
Glass, China, Prints Pink Lustre Tea Set, three pieces 
Old Pottery FURNITURE, SILVER, PEWTER, CHINA 
8 Miles from Princeton — 13 miles from Trenton (DEALERS WELCOME) 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
R GEORGE W. CURTHOYS 
emoved to 


8 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ANTIQUES—BRIC-A-BRAC—REPAIRING 
Early American REFINISHING 


PAINTINGS, PRINTS, GLASS, CHINA, 


POTTERY COINS, MEDALS Main Street, Lenox, Mass. 
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7 QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Che Oreasure House has one of the most remarkable collections 
659 Ferry Boulevard of Lustre China in Tea Sets and Pitchers, 
some very unusual copper lustre pieces, 


(BOSTON ee ave some of the finest silver pieces and some 


Stratford, es 2 Conn. of the rarest Silver Resist. also, with the 
mao CANARY AND BLUE COLORING 
A BEAUTIFUL OLD FIREBOARD Several of these are Museum Specimens. 
SET OF SIX SHERATON WINDSOR CHAIRS QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
A MAPLE TRUNDLE BED Queen Anne Corners, Accord, Mass. 
——— Inland State road halfway between Boston and Plymouth. 
SIDNEY K. POWELL Telephone Rockland 652-R 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE KINGSTON 
in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, ANTIQUE SHOP 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, KINGSTON, MASS. 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. O 
n the 
LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY Boston-Plymouth Route 


HARRIET WELLES CAPRON 
IRON HARDWARE 


. American Glass (1790) 
A. E. CARROLL Harvard University Plates 
735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. Inlaid Heppelwhite Table 
Desk of Curly Maple, 
Telephone, Laurel 84 An exceptionally fine one 


BosTon 


Hincham | 30 Uae 


NEW ENGLAND 


N. Atrie Boro 
% 


PROVIDENCE 


MARION 


MATTAPoISETT 


NEW 
BEDFORD 
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Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50 cents per line per insertion.—Minimum charge, $2.00 


FOR SALE 
MAHOGANY FOUR-POSTER BEDS—Two very fine 


ones; Duncan Phyfe sofa, bureaus, bonnet-topped 
secretary, highboy (original brasses), Sheraton din- 
ing table, sideboard, large number smaller tables, one 
tavern table, Chippendale, Sheraton and Windsor 
chairs, candlesticks, oriental rugs, Grandfather's 
clock, Staffordshire and Spode platters. Residence 
ARTHUR NEWCOMB on Boulevard, Alpine, New 
Jersey One-half mile north of Cornwallis Lodge, 
near Yonker’s Ferry. Tel. Closter 119 Party W. 


ANTIQUES—New Bedford, Mass.—House at 96 

Spring Street, near 8th Street—Now open with 
interesting lot of Early American Furniture. Glass, 
Rugs, Colored Prints, Lowestoft and other China. 
Shefheld plate, Silver, Pewter. Choice rare curios. 
I. A. B. SMITH, 96 Spring Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Mahogany secre- 

tary, sideboards, chests of drawers, three-piece 
table. maple sewing table, slope-top desks, shaving 
stands, tilt-top tables, whale oil lamps. H. L. WILKINS 
Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


SPECIAL PIECES of ANTIQUES in Furniture, Old 

China, Silver, Pewter, etc., secured for Collectors 
and others on request. JAMES DAVIDSON, 191 
Howard St., New London, Conn. 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
General Line of Antiques 
Six minutes’ drive from the Post Office 


Poppasquash Road, Bristol, Rhode Island 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
Antiques 
112 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


SOFAS—tThree fine old mahogany sofas—one carved 
cornicopia—one heavily carved inverted cornicopia 
——very rare—also five piece set Thirteenth Century 


French gobelein. C. H. C., care The Antiquarian. 


ABOUT 100 Colonial Rush and Cane Seated Chairs: 

15 Spool Beds; 20 Fourpost Beds; 10 chests of 
drawers and other furniture. All in original condi- 
tion. Sold separately or as a lot. Low prices. 


Address J. M. R., Care The Antiquarian. 


a A I a 
SLANT TOP Cherry Desk, 2 large Ottomans, hand- 

some 5 inch globe, tilt-up table, bannister, Shera- 
ton, Windsor and (set) rush bottom chairs. MABEL 
J. GRAVES, Fair Haven, Vt. 


Whatever Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunciation of vitamin or marquisette or soviet, 
the spelling of a puzzling word—the meaning of overhead, 
novocaine, etc., this ‘‘SSupreme Authority” 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


contains an accurate, final answer, 407,000 words, 2700 pages, 
6000 illustrations. Constantly improved and kept up to date. 
Copyright 1924. Regular and India Paper Editions. Write 
for specimen pages, prices, etc. Cross Word Puzzle workers 
should be equipped with the New International, for it is used 
as the authority by puzzle editors. FREE Pocket Maps, if 
you name The Antiquarian. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—As many as possible of the paper collars 
used in the 1870's and 1880's, preferably in their 
original boxes. 


W. V. ABDILL, Titusville, N. J. 


OLD POSTAGE STAMPS—I want to buy stamps used 

from 1845 to 1863; many of these are worth $ $ $. 
Look over that box of old letters up attic, take out 
the letters, and send me the envelopes! Do not re- 
move stamps from the paper, as they are worth much 


more in the original cover with postmarks. FRANK 
POLLARD BROWN, 15 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass. 


NEWSPAPERS, periodicals, sheet music, theatre pro- 
grams, pamphlets, etc., printed in San Francisco 
before 1890, wanted. Also Beadle, Frank Tousey, 
and similar dime and half dime novels and sensational 
libraries. Wanted by JAMES MADISON, 544 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
ANYTHING printed in Connecticut before 1800— 
newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, books, 
etc. Currier & Ives and other lithographers showing 
steamboats, clipper ships, locomotives, railroad scenes, 
hunting, fishing, sports, views of cities, etc. Wanted 
by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
WANTED—Pictures of New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco; also railroad and steamship pictures. 


R. C. HURRY, 7 East 54th St., New York. 
RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 


BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 
York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 

dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 

logues on request. 

LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 
Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 

good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 

Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
MYRA FRINK WARD 


210 Disco Building, Franklin Sq., Norwich, Conn. 


Shop Phone 508 Home Phone 1494 
“Old Connecticut doors are open to us, and 
our doors are open to you.” 

Write Mrs. Ward your particular wants and she will 
PERSONALLY SERVE YOU. 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 
An Encyclopaedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 


orations.. Contains 2.731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 9% x12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 


carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and ceil- 
ings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 
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A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New 
E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New 
J. R. HERTER & CO. 
441 Madison Avenue New York 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 
49 Christopher Street New York 
RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 
LOUIS XIV ANTIQUE SHOP 
9 East 55th Street New York 
FLORIAN PAPP 
648 Lexington Avenue New York 
FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 
HARRY STONE 
147 Fourth Avenue New York 
ADRIAN FRANCOIS WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street New York 
MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue New York 
DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 
WILLIAM SMITH 
739 Main St. Poughkeepsie 
MRS. E. E. WALTER 
103 Market St. Poughkeepsie 


York 


York 


CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 

256 W. Putnam Ave. Greenwich 
. M. MITCHELL 

173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


THE TREASURE SHOP 
659 Ferry Boulevard Stratford 


WOODMONT INN ANTIQUE SHOP 


14 Cherry St. Woodmont-on-the-Sound 
SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 
NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 
THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 
D. A. BERNSTEIN 
Adams Corner Sound Beach 
OLD HOLLY HOUSE 
575 Main St. Stamford 


THE STEPPING STONE 
277 Elm Street, West itavei 


RHODE ISLAND 


G. I. STEELE 
45 Pelham St. 

GEORGE E. VERNON & CO. 
91 John St. Newport 
PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO. 
738 Westminster Street Providence 


MABEL K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St., Providence 
The Minden (residence) Providence 


Newport 


WICKFORD HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


141 W. Main St., Wickford 


MAINE 


THE THREE GABLES 


204 Broadway Bangor 


MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


10 Spring Street Brunswick 
VERMONT 


MAUDE B. HARRIS 


Brandon Rutland County 


MASSACHUSETTS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners Accord 
JANE FRANCES 
33 River St. 
GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston Street 
FRANCIS NICHOLS 
115 Charles Street 
I. SACKS 
85 Charles Street 
SIMON STEPHENS 
157 Charles Street 
ELLA B. SPARRELL 
1085 Pleasant St., 
ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 


THE FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 


682 Main Street 
F. A. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill _ Gloucester 
YEARS AGO 
N. Egremont Rd. Gt. Barrington 
W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut Street Haverhill 
DANIEL F. MAGNER 
Fountain Square Hingham 
R. W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 
KINGSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
Plymouth Rd. Kingston 
MRS. KATHERINE PURDY 
Stockbridge Rd. Lenox 
ANNIE L. WOODSIDE 
27 Appleton Street Malden 
Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 
MRS. MARY D. WALKER 
Wareham Rd. & Front St. Marion 
Crok, LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 
W. W. BENNETT 
22-24 No. Water St., New Bedford 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38 No. Water Street New Bedford 
THE COLONIAL SHOP 
22 N. Water St. New Bedford, Mass. 
MRS. RUTH D. KNOX 
Lewiston Rd. , Niagara Falls 
ED. WHI NEY 
The Maples N. Attleboro 
EMMA C. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail. Orange 
GRAHAM’S ANTIQUES 
25 Lynde Street 
J. S. METCALFE 
Federal and North Streets Salem 
H. J. KLASKY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
10 Sandwich Street, Sandwich 
HALLADAY & PLATT 
S. Main St. Sheffield 
Cc. H. & A. L. WARNER 
Near Seven Pines Sheffield 
ALTON L. DEAN 
60 Harrison Avenue Taunton 
BAKER’S ANTIQUE ROOMS 
West Dennis Cape Cod 
OLD PARISH HOUSE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main Street West Medway 


Fitchburg 


4037 


Salem 


OHIO 


GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE 
8903 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 
THE YEARS AGO SHOPPE 
67 North Washington St., Columbus 
IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond .Place, E. Cleveland 
R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


Bridgewater, Route 102 


451 


Carlisle 
Christiana 


Market Sq. and High St. 


216 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHUMM ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main Street Bethlehem 
E. W. PENROSE 
Cumberland County 
WILLIAM P. FIELES 
Lancaster County 
DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Manheim 
FERDINAND KELLER 
South 9th St. Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO. 


172 


5 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


1124 Pine Street 


172 


8 South 18th Street 


102 


Oermead Farm 


ANTIQUE SHOP 

Philadelphia 
KERN’S ART SHOP 

5 Arch Street Philadelphia 
STEPHEN K. NAGY 

Philadelphia 

MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 

6 Pine Street Philadelphia 

FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
West Chester 


BERGMAN ANTIQUE SHOP 


322 


22 


30-38 Third St., 


Stratton Road 


-326 So. Duke St. York 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


J. C. DERBY 
and 24 Warren St. 


E. ANTON 


Concord 


Dover 


LEILA J. FARR 
East Jeffrey 


WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 


Daniel Webster Highway 


Hancock 


Franklin 


FULLER HOMESTEAD 
Hillsborough County 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


The Cross Roads 


275, Statesst. 


Peterborough 


E. A. WIGGIN 
Portsmouth 


SUGAR HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


Miss Sybil Nash 


38 
20 
38 
18 


150 


Sugar Hill 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
Westcheshire 


NEW JERSEY 


JAMES F. IANNI 
1777 Haddon Avenue, 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 


Camden 


Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
MARTHA de HASS REEVES 
Potter St. Haddonfield 
SAMUEL N. RHOADS 
Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 
WILMER MOORE 
West Broad Street Hopewell 


GEORGE DUY ROGERS 
South St., Morristown 


REID’S ANTIQUE & AUCTION 


27 


190 


711 


GALLERIES 


North Warren Street Trenton 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
3 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


OREGON 


RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 


705 


Davis Street, Portland 


J. W. WOOD 


Davis Street Portland 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 
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The Antique Lover’s Paradise ANTIQUES 


Baker’s Antique Rooms Some Very Choice Pieces 
WEST DENNIS, CAPE COD AT CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 
We invite comparison of our stock this season Cheshire Street 


with any in the United States, either in Price, 
Quality or Reliability. We do not exclude 
museums in this statement. 
EVERY SALE GUARANTEED 
We Have the Real Things—Not Copies 


Two Miles East of the College Highway 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
P. O. Address: WEST CHESHIRE, CONN. 
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TO BOSTON 


“The Antiquarian” presents herewith, for the convenience of its readers during the 
summer touring season, three road maps showing the location of practically all antique 
shops in the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. Any antique shops 
not represented by a dot should communicate with “The Antiquarian”, giving their name, 
the street number and the city or town in which they are located in order that any omis- 
sions may be corrected before the map is reprinted in the August number. 


Advertisers in “The Antiquarian” are shown on the map by an asterisk and the name of 
the city or town. The name and street addresses appear in our Directory of Antique 
Dealers on page 44. 
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DERBY'S ANTIQUE SHOP 


22 AND 24 WARREN STREET 


line of 


PINK LUSTRE, 
COPPER LUSTRE 


CHINA 


Early American Silver 


DERBY ‘'S, CONCORD) Nea 
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CHINESE ART 


POTTERIES PORCELAINS 


It has been a matter of great regret to us not to have been able to reply 
satisfactorily to all those who have sent us requests for an Illustrated Cata- 
logue heretofore. 

Now, however, we have the honor to announce that we have compiled 
a series of catalogues containing about 200 half-tone cuts, representing a 
few of the objects we have on hand, together with their descriptions and 
prices. These catalogues will be ready very soon. So that we will be 
very appreciative, if those desiring them will be good enough to send in 
their request now, because it can be easily understood that the supply of 
necessity will be a limited one, although we hope we shall have enough to 
go round. Respectfully yours, 

RALPH M. CHAIT. 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
DEALING IN CHINESE ANTIQUITIES SINCE 1910. 
Galleries at 
19 East 56th Street 
New York 
JADES SCULPTURES 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


We have an exceptionally large 


SILVER RESIST 


Complete sets and single pieces in 


Hooked Rugs : Furniture : Clocks 
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